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JUSTICE    HENRY     BIIIIMIS     BROWN 


OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT,  WHO  DELIVERED  ONE  OF  THE  RECENT  DECISIONS  IN  TRUST 
CASES  WHICH  ARE  HELPING  MAKE  CORPORATIONS  AMENABLE  TO  LAW,  AND  WHO 
HAS        ANNOUNCED       HIS      INTENTION       TO       RETIRE       FROM        THE        BENCH       THIS        YEAR 

■See  "  The  March  q/  Events"  '• 
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£be  fIDarch  of  Events 


THE  BALANCE  and  the  sanity  of  the 
people — the  essential  health  of  public 
opinion — has  been  put  to  many  se- 
vere tests  for  a  year  or  more ;  and  it  has  stood 
them  well. 

For  example,  there  came  the  Lawson  kind 
of  literature  and  the  yellow  magazines  have 
flourished,  an  hysterical  multitude  of  them. 
The  public  took  them  all  seriously,  for  we  are 
a  serious  public,  much  given  to  the  reading 
of  advertisements,  even  of  those  who  exploit 
themselves  unduly;  and  it  was  right  and 
instructive  to  take  these  things  seriously. 
We  wish  to  know  the  truth  whoever  tells  it  or 
in  however  small  quantities  it  is  doled  out  to 
us.  And  much  of  the  literature  of  exposure 
we  have  found  true.  Of  course,  the  pictures 
of  American  life  that  it  has  presented  are 
partial  pictures  only,  horribly  out  of  drawing, 
with  no  perspective  or  good  proportion. 
Weak  minds  have  doubtless  been  darkened 
by  it  all ;  cranks  have  been  encouraged — you 
may  meet  men  every  day  with  quick  cure-alls 
for  the  toughest  old  diseases  of  society  that 
have  baffled  centuries  of  experiment— and 
unbalanced  folk  of  every  sort  have  held  the 
stage. 

But  the  people  have  kept  their  common 
sense.  They  have  rather  vigorously  gone 
about  correcting  some  of  the  bad  things  that 
were  made  evident.  For  examples,  Phila- 
delphia has  gone  far  to  regain  the  respect  of 
mankind;  the  insurance  corruption  and  de- 
ception are  undergoing  wholesome  restraint, 
and  public  opinion  has  many  such  corrective 
tasks   in   hand.     The   cheerful   fact   is   that, 


while  it  pays  attention  to  these  flagrant 
wrongs,  public  opinion  has  not  itself  become 
hysterical.  It  keeps  its  common  sense,  its 
well-balanced  judgment,  its  cheerfulness,  its 
sense  of  humor  and  of  proportion.  Imper- 
turbably  the  people  go  about  their  business, 
and  they  are  doing  their  daily  tasks  well  and 
leading  decent  lives.  They  are  willing  to 
act  on  all  good  suggestions,  whoever  makes 
them;  but  they  do  not  lose  their  heads. 

And  reform  by  shrieking  exposure  does  at 
last  become  tiresome.  It  is  another  evidence 
of  sanity  that  the  people  are  showing  some 
weariness  with  the  literature  of  corruption. 
Perhaps  the  world  has  been  unjust  to  a  great 
prophet,  but  Jeremiah  has  never  been  a 
popular  author  for  any  considerable  period 
in  any  generation. 

MAKING  CORPORATIONS  AMENABLE  TO  LAW 

TWO  RECENT  decisions  rendered  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  Tobacco  Trust 
and  Paper  Trust  cases,  have  knocked  winding 
one  elaborate  fabrication  of  the  corporation 
law-twisters. 

A  witness,  of  course,  may  not  be  compelled 
by  a  court  to  give  testimony  that  would 
incriminate  himself.  Therefore  it  was  ar- 
gued by  these  corporations  that  the  officers 
of  a  corporation  may  not  be  compelled  to 
produce  the  corporation's  books  that  would 
incriminate  the  corporation.  If  this  con- 
tention could  be  sustained,  no  corporation 
could  ever  be  compelled  by  a  court  to  reveal 
anything  about  itself— a  contention  that  does 
violence  to  all  common  sense. 
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These  cases  were  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Court  decided  that  this  pre- 
tended parallel  between  an  individual  and 
a  corporation  did  not  hold.  Justice  Brown 
said,  in  the  decision  of  one  case : 

"The  individual  owes  no  duty  to  the  state  or  to  his 
neighbors  to  divulge  his  business  or  to  open  his  doors 
to  an  investigation,  so  far  as  it  may  tend  to  crimi- 
nate him. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  corporation  is  a  creature 
of  the  state.  It  is  presumed  to  be  incorporated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  It  receives  certain 
special  privileges  and  franchises  and  holds  them 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  state  and  the  limitations 
of  its  charter.  Its  rights  to  act  as  a  corporation  are 
only  preserved  to  it  so  long  as  it  obeys  the  laws  of 
its  creation.  There  is  a  reserved  right  in  the  legis- 
lature to  investigate  its  contract  and  find  out 
whether  it  has  exceeded  its  powers.  It  would  be  a 
strange  anomaly  to  hold  that  a  state,  having  char- 
tered a  corporation  to  make  use  of  certain  franchises, 
could  not,  in  the  exercise  of  its  sovereignty,  inquire 
how  those  franchises  had  been  employed  and 
whether  they  had  been  abused,  and  demand  the  pro- 
duction of  the  corporate  books  and  papers  for  that 
purpose. " 

There  were  a  beautiful  trickery  of  words  and 
a  play  of  double  personalities  in  this  absurd 
defense — that  the  officers  of  a  corporation 
could  not  be  compelled  to  give  testimony 
that  would  incriminate  the  corporation,  but 
once  more  it  turns  out  that  good  law  is  good 
sense. 

These  decisions  are  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance, for  they  put  corporations  within 
the  reach  of  the  common  law,  from  which 
the  ingenuity  of  corporation  lawyers  had 
sought  to  remove  them.  Behind  this  arti- 
ficial defense,  various  corporations  had  prac- 
tically defied  the  anti-trust  and  the  inter- 
state commerce  laws;  and  these  decisions 
make  the  prosecution  of  lawbreaking  cor- 
porations very  much  easier.  Grand  juries 
can  now  really  reach   them. 

Previously,  the  Supreme  Court  rendered 
a  decision  in  a  railroad  case  that  laid  down 
the  principle  that  a  common  carrier  may  not 
act  also  as  a  dealer  in  the  commodity  that  it 
hauls  in  a  way  to  discriminate  in  its  own  favor. 
This  decision  was  rendered  in  a  coal  case  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  road  and  the  Court 
said: 

"Now,  in  view  of  the  positive  command  of  the 
second  section  of  the  interstate-commerce  act,  that 
no  departure  from  the  published  rate  shall  be  made 
'directly  or  indirectly,'  how  can  it  in  reason  be  held 


that  a  carrier  may  take  itself  from  out  the  statute  in 
every  case  by  simply  electing  to  be  a  dealer  and 
transport  a  commodity  in  that  character?  For, 
of  course,  if  a  carrier  has  a  right  to  disregard  the 
published  rates  by  resorting  to  a  particular  form 
of  dealing,  it  must  follow  that  there  is  no  obligation 
on  the  part  of  a  carrier  to  adhere  to  the  rates,  be- 
cause doing  so  is  merely  voluntary." 

Thus  surely,  if  slowly,  the  existing  statutes 
are  made  of  increasing  force  and  effectiveness 
in  restraint  of  corporation  abuses;  and  we 
are  building  up  law  and  precedents  that  meet 
the  necessities  of  good  morals  in  the  manage- 
ment of  modern  industrial  machinery. 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  AND  A  VACANCY 

JUSTICE  BROWN  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
having  reached  the  age  of  seventy,  has 
announced  his  purpose  to  retire  next  October. 
Chief-Justice  Fuller  and  Justice  Harlan  both 
three  years  ago  passed  the  age  at  which  they 
might  retire,  and  Justice  Peckham  and  Jus- 
tice Brewer  will  attain  it  next  year.  It  is 
therefore  a  rather  venerable  court.  Justice 
Brown,  appointed  from  Michigan  by  President 
Harrison,  has  served  sixteen  years.,  having 
previously  been  Judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  fifteen  years — a  long  and 
honorable  service  on  the  bench.  Justice 
Harlan  has  seen  the  long  service  of  twenty - 
nine  years  on  this  bench. 

The  unconfirmed  but  generally  credited 
report  is  that  the  President  has  offered  the 
appointment  to  succeed  Justice  Brown  to 
Secretarv  Taft.  Secretarv  Taft  once  had, 
and  presumably  yet  has,  an  ambition  to  sit  on 
the  Supreme  bench.  But  he  has  two  colossal 
unfinished  tasks  now  in  hand — the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  control  of  our  Philippine  policy. 
Naturally  he  does  not  wish  to  leave  them  in 
their  present  stage  of  incompleteness.  If  no 
appointment  be  made  until  the  autumn,  he 
may  then  see  his  way  to  lay  down  his  admin- 
istrative duties.  Or — so  easy  is  it  for  the 
public,  and  especially  for  writers  on  public 
subjects,  to  be  sure  of  a  public  man's  unformed 
thought — Secretary  Taft  may  have  Presi- 
dential ambitions;  or  he  may  prefer  to  wait 
in  the  hope  that  the  Chief-Justiceship  may 
fall  to  him,  or — none  of  these  things  may  be 
true. 

There  have  been  many  men  and  there  are 
many  now  who  would  greatly  prefer  a  seat 
on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  a  term 
in  the  White  House.  It  is  the  supreme 
ambition  of  many  great  lawyers  (we  do  not 
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mean  business  men  who  practise  commercial- 
ism under  the  name  of  law).  And,  unsatisfy- 
ing as  some  decisions  of  the  Court  have  been 
in  recent  years  (the  Income  Tax  decision, 
for  example),  it  has  held  its  high  place  in 
these  turbulent  later  years  more  secure  from 
serious  criticism  than  any  other  branch  of  the 
government.     The  Court  now  consists  of: 

chief-justice  fuller,  73  years  old,  now  in  his 
1 8th  year  of  service,  appointed  from  Illinois  by 
President   Cleveland. 

justice  harlan,  born  in  Kentucky,  73  years  old, 
in  his  29th  year  of  service,  appointed  by  President 
Hayes. 

justice  brewer,  69  years  old,  in  his  17th  year 
of  service,  appointed  from  Kansas  by  President 
Harrison. 

justice  brown,  70  years  old,  in  his  16th  year  of 
service,  appointed  from  Michigan  by  President 
Harrison. 

justice  white,  6 1  years  old,  in  his  12th  year  of 
service,  appointed  from  Louisiana  by  President 
Cleveland. 

justice  peckham,  68  years  old,  in  his  1  ith  year  of 
service,  appointed  from  New  York  by  President 
Cleveland. 

justice  mckenna,  63  years  old,  in  his  8th  year  of 
service,  appointed  from  California  by  President 
McKinley. 

justice  holmes,  65  years  old,  in  his  4th  year  of 
service,  appointed  from  Massachusetts  by  President 
Roosevelt ;  and 

justice  day,  57  years  old,  in  his  3rd  year  of  ser- 
vice, appointed  from  Ohio  by  President   Roosevelt. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that,  before  the 
end  of  his  term,  President  Roosevelt  will  have 
appointed  a  majority  of  the  Court.  This  will 
come  to  pass,  if  there  be  two  more  retirements. 

THE  EXAGGERATED  MENACE  OF   SOCIALISM 

THE  GREAT  victory  of  the  Labor  party 
in  England,  the  use  of  the  labor 
strike  as  a  weapon  of  revolution  in  Russia, 
the  noisy  achievements  of  the  Socialists 
in  France,  the  prodigious  growth  of  the 
Social  Democratic  party  in  Germany,  the 
rule  of  the  state  by  trade  unions  in  some  of 
the  Australasian  British  colonies,  the  growth 
of  the  Socialist  party  in  the  United  States — 
these  events  fill  the  reviews  and  magazines, 
the  world  over,  with  essays  of  alarm  for  vested, 
interests  and  stable  government;  and  they 
have  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  special 
journals  that  proclaim  a  socialistic  revolution 
to  be  near  at  hand. 

But  it  is  a  tough  old  world  and  the  estab- 


lished things  hold  fast,  even  many  of  the 
worst  and  apparently  worn  out  of  them.  In 
Europe — even  in  Russia — the  revolutionary 
movement  goes  slowly.  Year  by  year,  de- 
cade by  decade,  generation  by  generation, 
gradually  the  privileges  of  kings  and  of  the 
favored  classes  yield  a  little.  In  one  country 
the  yielding  takes  one  form,  in  another  it 
takes  another  form;  and  there  is,  let  us  hope, 
a  steady  push  everywhere  toward  ultimate 
free  institutions — toward  a  real  democracy  at 
last.  If  the  evolutionary  process  is  hastened 
here  or  there  or  now  and  then  by  a  revolu- 
tionary incident,  we,  of  all  people,  should  be 
the  last  to  grieve — provided  it  is  an  evolu- 
tionary, and  not  a  retrogressive,  movement 
that  is  so  furthered.  No  American  who 
knows  the  history  of  his  country  and  the 
value  of  its  institutions,  is  easily  disturbed 
even  by  a  revolution,  if  it  make  the  way 
easier  toward  democracy.  The  Socialistic  ac- 
tivities in  Europe  vary  from  righteous  protest 
against  suppression  to  hare-brained  plans  of 
social  lunacy.  But  kings  and  privileges  die 
so  hard  that  the  established  order  (outside  of 
Russia)  seems  in  little  danger  of  suffering  very 
great  or  sudden  violence. 

In  the  United  States,  we  can  stand  much  of 
the  escaping  gas  that  is  usually  called  So- 
cialism, without  harm.  It  even  helps  us  at 
times  to  right  some  wrongs  and  to  swing  back 
from  too  great  an  indulgence  in  special 
privileges.  If  the  great  interests  go  too 
far  in  controlling  American  activity,  and 
American  politics — and  there  are  signs  that 
they  are  going  quite  far  enough,  to  say  the 
least— of  course,  their  encroachments  provoke 
"Socialism.  "  But,  in  our  over-busy  life,  who 
shall  awake  us  from  civic  indifference 
better  than  these  same  "Socialists,"  so- 
called?  They  supply  the  hysterical  voice  that 
seems  to  be  necessary  to  arouse  us.  And  the 
bases  of  the  Republic  are  not  shaken  by  their 
shrieks.  Our  good  taste  is  offended.  But 
when  an  insurance  company  is  robbing  you, 
for  example,  or  a  railroad  system  is  discrimi- 
nating against  you,  or  a  great  corporation  is 
doing  wrong  and  claiming  immunity  from 
investigation  lest  it  "incriminate  itself," 
it  may  not  be  nice  for  the  excitable  crowd  to 
shout  in  shrill  voices;  but  we  have  generally 
profited  in  the  long  run  by  men  like  Garrison 
and  John  Brown.  Suppose  a  Socialist  agi- 
tator to-day  were  publicly  to  burn  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  Chicago  as 
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William  Lloyd  Garrison  burnt  it  at  Fra- 
mingham,  Mass.,  on  July  4,  1854,  saying," So 
perish  all  compromises  with  tyranny !  And 
let  all  the  people  say,  Amen!"  or,  suppose 
reputable  citizens  were  to-day  to  supply  a 
Socialist  with  guns  and  powder  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  home  of  a  trust  that  is  guilty 
of  immoral  practices! 

The  best  prescription  for  those  who  take 
alarm  too  easily  is  to  study  the  history  of  their 
own  country.  A  little  familiarity  with  the 
noisy  and  cracked  instruments  that  our 
democracy  has  found  useful  in  the  past  gives 
the  soul  much  calmness;  for  the  Republic 
seems  safe  in  spite  of  yellow  dogs  and  yellow 
magazines  and  yellow  parties,  having  weath- 
ered many  outbursts  of  the  unbalanced  in 
times  past  and  worse  forms  of  shrieking 
discontent  and  worse  rioting  in  sensational 
words  and  acts.  It  has  always  been  a  habit 
of  those  that  are  hit  to  think  that  the  world 
is  falling. 

The  reason  why  the  loose  theories  that  are 
proposed  in  our  own  country  under  the 
general  phrase  "Socialism"  contain  little 
practical  danger  is  that  every  effort  to  put 
them  into  practice  has  failed.  To  try  some 
of  them  once  in  a  while,  here  and  there,  does 
little  harm  in  a  democracy ;  and  we  need  not 
fear  the  end  of  things  if  they  have  such  oc- 
casional trials. 

Our  institutions  have  withstood  harder 
shocks  than  this. 

In  the  Old  World,  the  Socialists  and  revo- 
lutionists of  many  sorts  may  threaten  the 
power  of  kings  and  privileged  classes,  and 
what  if  they  do?  But  in  our  country,  where 
ventilation  is  good,  the  most  that  they  can  do 
is  to  cause  jerks  and  jolts  now  and  then  in 
the  somewhat  unsteady  progress  of  democ- 
racy. Their  chief  significance  is  that  they 
register  a  decay  of  character  and  of  earnest- 
ness in  the  old  political  parties. 

RAILROAD   REBATES    AND  A   "MISPLACED 
SWITCH" 

WHILE  THE  discussion  of  railroad  re- 
bates has  been  going  on,  every  well- 
informed  business  man  has  known  that 
rebates  are  given  in  spite  of  the  Elkins  act, 
in  spite  of  the  courts,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, and  they  are  sometimes  even  paid  by 
the  railroads  to  shippers  in  cash  and  with  a 
frankness  that  can  hardly  be  called  secrecy. 
Many  railroads  have  as  well  organized  ma- 


chinery for  granting  rebates  as  they  have  for 
keeping  their  accounts  or  for  seeking  business. 
And  a  large  shipper  who  does  not  get  a  rebate 
is  likely  to  be  considered  by  other  large 
shippers,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  as 
an  incompetent  or  "cranky"  business  man. 
The  practice  goes  on  not  universally,  but  in 
most  parts  of  the  country. 

But,  in  spite  of  this  continued  violation 
of  the  law,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that 
the  practice  will  be  stopped,  whether  by  the 
aid  of  existing  acts  or  of  new  acts,  or  whether 
this  year  or  during  this  decade  or  the  next; 
for  the  public  conscience  is  beginning  to  be- 
stir itself  and  the  unfairness  of  the  system  is 
becoming  intolerable.  For  instance,  the  story 
is  told  (with  every  mark  of  probability) 
that  one  big  shipper  not  long  ago  congratu- 
lated himself  that  he  had  put  his  chief  com- 
petitor at  a  fatal  disadvantage  because  he 
had  secured  a  rebate  of  10  per  cent.  But 
his  competitor  continued  to  exist  because 
he  had  secured  a  rebate  of  12  per  cent., 
and  he  wondered  how  his  competitor  con- 
tinued to  live.  When  they  each  found  out 
the  secret  of  the  other's  living,  they  both  be- 
came strong  friends  of  the  government  regu- 
lation of  rates,  each  one  fearing  lest  the 
other  should  at  last  get  a  rebate  of  14  per 
cent!  Transportation  practice  is  honey- 
combed with  this  sort  of  double-dealing,  and 
everybody  knows  it.  It  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  making  a  wholesale  rate  cheaper 
than  the  retail  rate,  as  all  merchants  do; 
for  the  rebate  involves  a  deception. 

But  the  end  of  it  is  coming,  for  the  railroads, 
of  course,  are  tired  of  it,  because  they  are  its 
victims  as  well  as  its  authors.  The  big  ship- 
pers become  tired  of  it  whenever  there  is  dan- 
ger of  their  becoming  its  victims  instead  of 
its  beneficiaries.  But,  most  important  of  all, 
the  public  is  becoming  tired  of  it.  By  the 
gradual  pressure  of  an  awakening  opinion,  or 
possibly  through  scandal  and  exposure,  en- 
forceable morals  will  come  to  forbid  the 
practice,  as  we  now  seem  likely  to  forbid 
contributions  by  insurance  companies  to 
campaign  funds.  Many  a  railroad  officer  is 
now  living  in  constant  danger  of  exposure 
1>\-  the  falling  out  of  men  who  know  what  he 
is  doing.  There  are  plenty  of  men  who 
could  tell  stories  of  railroad  life  very  like 
Andrew  Hamilton's  stories  of  insurance  life; 
and  the  public  would  read  them  with  a  sim- 
ilarly keen  interest.     A  "misplaced  switch" 
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mav  any  day  cause  a  collision  of  some  such 
man  or  company  with  public  opinion,  which 
is  now  running  at  a  swifter  rate  than  its 
slower  schedule  of  more  patient  times. 

THE  SALE  OF  DISEASED  MEAT 

REFORM  by  exposure  is  the  detective 
method  for  the  correction  of  crim- 
inals— a  necessary  method  for  police  and 
grand  juries,  but  it  makes  dreary  literature. 
Normal  society  goes  about  the  business  of 
improvement  not  in  this  negative,  but  in 
a  positive,  way.  It  points  out  remedies;  and 
this  makes  the  literature  of  effort,  of  hope, 
of  normal   achievement. 

The  articles  that  are  published  in  this 
magazine  about  diseased  meat  products  in 
Chicago  are  published  to  point  to  the  remedy 
for  this  public  danger  and  disgrace.  They 
are  not  directed  against  any  particular  pack- 
ing house.  They  are  not  even  directed 
especially  against  Chicago — except  only  in 
so  far  as  this  evil  exists  under  bad  conditions 
there.  The  fact  that  improper  and  even 
dangerous  food  is  sold,  and  sold  as  pure 
food — this  is  a  matter  of  such  fundamental 
importance  that  it  becomes  every  man's  and 
every  journal's  duty  to  insist  on  a  better 
system  of  preparation  and  inspection. 

Diseased  meat  products  are  sold  in  the 
American  market — meat  that  is  known  to 
be  diseased — and  the  imperfect  national 
inspection  law  has  been  used  to  give  the  false 
impression  that  products  sent  out  by  some 
Chicago  packers  have  had  thorough  govern- 
mental inspection,  which  have  not  had  such 
inspection,  and  the  local  inspection  has  al- 
ways been  inadequate  and  at  times  corrupt. 

But  the  remedy  is  not  so  easy  as  it  seems 
to  be.  The  system  has  been  a  gradual 
growth.  Great  interests  became  involved 
before  some  of  the  present  abuses  arose. 
But  one  thing  is  certain — the  fraud  of  mis- 
representation can  be  stopped. 

The  purity  of  meat  products  will  never  be 
assured  until  a  consistent  system  of  inspection 
and  rejection  is  adopted  by  towns,  counties, 
states,  and  the  National  Government:  a 
system  whereby  a  diseased  animal  will  be 
charged  back  to  the  man  who  owned  it  when 
it  first  became  diseased.  So  long  as  they 
are  carried  to  stock-yards  and  paid  for  by 
butchers  and  packers,  there  will  be  butchers 
and  packers  who  will  use  them  in  the  most 
profitable  way  they  can. 


Nor  is  this  crime  committed  only  in 
Chicago.  There  are  butchers  and  packers  else- 
where who  by  ignorance  and  by  design  put 
bad  products  on  the  market;  and  some  dan- 
gerous and  much  innutritious  meat  is  eaten 
in  every  part  of  the  land. 

The  very  nature  of  the  industry  cries  out 
against  the  wholesale  way  of  conducting  it. 
An  abattoir  ought  to  be  a  well-lighted,  well- 
paved,  open  building,  with  easily  washable 
walls  and  floors,  under  the  strictest  sanitary 
and  veterinary  control.  Many  such  are 
conducted  in  Germany  by  municipalities. 
A  general  public  conscience  must  be  trained 
in  this  matter;  and  the  first  step  in  such 
training  is  to  learn  the  unpleasant  truth 
about    the    present    practice. 

PATIENCE  AND  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

NO  DOUBT  mares' nests  will  be  discovered 
in  Panama  till  the  work  on  the  canal 
is  finished ;  for  it  dwarfs  all  previous  engineer- 
ing undertakings  in  difficulties  of  several  kinds. 
The  climate  will  be  bad  even  when  the  sanitary 
conditions  are  made  as  good  as  they  can  be ; 
there  will  always  be  trouble  in  getting  labor ; 
there  will  always  be  disappointed  men  there; 
there  will  always  be  more  or  less  red  tape,  more 
or  less  lost  motion,  more  or  less  duplication  or 
scarcity  of  materials  and  supplies,  more  .or  less 
petty  scandal:  for  these  things  are  inevitable 
when  such  a  task  is  in  government  hands  at 
such  a  distance.  But  these  things  are  minor 
matters  except  to  little  minds. 

The  main  thing  is  that  the  sanitation  of  the 
zone  is  becoming  better,  and  that  a  body  of 
picked  men  is  getting  the  work  better  in  hand 
as  the  incompetents  and  the  disappointed 
come  away.  Although  it  has  not  been  finally 
decided  of  what  "type"  the  canal  shall  be, 
an  indefinite  amount  of  work  can  be  done 
before  this  decision  is  reached.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  advisory  board  of  engineers 
presented  two  reports  to  the  President.  The 
majority  report,  signed  chiefly  by  the  foreign 
engineers,  was  in  favor  of  a  sea-level  canal ; 
and  the  minority  report,  by  the  American 
engineers,  was  in  favor  of  a  canal  with 
numerous  locks.  The  President  expressed 
his  preference  for  the  latter,  but  the  question 
is  for  Congress  to  decide.  If  Congress  reaches 
no  decision,  the  work  will  proceed  on  the 
theory  of  a  canal  with  several  locks.  Con- 
gress is  asked  for  an  additional  appropriation 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  granted.     The 
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public  expectation,  raised  when  the  old 
French  company  was  bought  out,  that  rapid 
progress  could  be  made,  has  sunk  into  more 
or  less  patient  contentment  with  assurances 
that  all  reasonable  progress  will  now  be  made ; 
for  the  magnitude  and  difficulties  of  the  task 
are  for  the  first  time  coming  to  be  understood, 
and  (it  may  be  added)  the  probable  cost  and 
the  long  time  that  will  be  required  to  com- 
plete it. 

Laymen,  however,  must  be  pardoned  for 
some  surprise  that  the  great  engineers  of  the 
world  have  so  many  minds  on  the  subject. 
Engineering — even  on  such  a  gigantic  scale 
as  this — is  supposed  to  be  a  more  or  less 
exact  science ;  and  it  seems  strange  that 
there  should  be  as  great  engineering  differ- 
ences of  opinion  now  as  there  were  when 
the  canal  was  first  proposed. 

TARDY  JUSTICE   TO   ALASKA 

PERHAPS  the  most  interesting  field 
of  adventure  and  enterprise,  easily 
accessible  to  us,  is  Alaska.  From  time 
to  time,  by  camera  and  by  pen,  parts  of 
the  story  of  its  scenic  wonders  and  of  its 
equally  wonderful  wealth  have  been  told 
in  this  magazine.  Every  year  the  number  of 
sight-seers  who  go  there  increases,  and  every 
year  its  population  grows.  Every  year,  too, 
more  of  its  gold  and  fish  come  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  world. 

Yet  the  impression  of  Alaska  made  at 
Washington,  especially  on  members  of  Con- 
gress, is  of  an  outlying  region  in  which  wily 
and  suspected  adventurers  are  forever  trying 
to  get  unusual,  if  not  improper,  concessions 
and  favors.  And  the  reverse  of  the  picture  is 
equally  sordid:  The  residents  of  Alaska 
are  forever  complaining  that,  although  they 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  gov- 
ernment shows  no  intelligent  interest  in  their 
welfare. 

One  obvious  way  to  remove  this  misunder- 
standing, and  a  proper  way,  is  to  grant 
Alaska  full  territorial  rights  and  to  permit 
a  delegate  to  sit  in  Congress.  He  would  be 
an  intelligent  spokesman  for  the  people; 
the  adventurers  and  their  lobbyists  would  be 
checked  by  him  as  an  authoritative  repre- 
sentative, and  the  people  would  feel  that 
they  had  at  least  the  rights  and  privileges 
that  throughout  our  history  have  been 
granted  to  mining  camps  and  Indian  hunting 
grounds.     The  Senate  has  done  its  duty  in  the 


matter,  and  doubtless  the  House  will  com- 
plete the  work  necessary  to  admit  a  delegate 
from  Alaska.  We  do  not  yet  half  realize 
what  resources  of  wealth  and  health,  of  ad- 
venture and  wonder,  we  possess  in  this  mar- 
velous land. 

OUR  DWARFED  TELEGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

THE  WESTERN  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany is  now  fifty  years  old.  There  were 
telegraph  companies,  of  course,  before  1856. 
As  early  as  185 1,  there  were  fifty  companies  in 
the  United  States.  They  stretched  their  lonely 
wires  over  thinly  peopled  great  spaces  when 
our  commerce  was  small, and  our  modern  sense 
of  the  value  of  time  was  dormant;  and  thev 
had  the  financial  misfortunes  that  pioneers 
usually  have,  till  the  more  daring  among  them 
swallowed  up  the  others  half  a  century  ago. 
It,  too,  had  its  hard  struggles;  and  now,  by 
the  grace  of  our  great  growth,  it  conducts  a 
vast  business  of  which  it  has  a  practical 
monopoly. 

We  may  read  many  interesting  items  in  the 
story  of  this  telegraph  company — how  in  fif- 
teen years  it  increased  its  "  wireage  "  from  550 
miles  to  75,000;  and  how  these  75,000  miles 
in  1866  have  now  become  more  than  a  million 

m 

miles;  how  the  duplex  and  the  quadruplex 
system  multiplied  the  working  capacity  of 
the  wires;  how  the  printing  telegraph  instru- 
ment takes  a  message  as  on  a  typewriter ; 
how  the  company  employs  an  army  of  men, 
has  nearly  29,000  offices,  sent  last  year 
67,000,000  messages,  and  so  on,  with  as- 
tounding big  figures.  It  cost  $10.20  to  send 
a  ten-word  message  from  New  York  to  Port- 
land, Ore.,  in  1865,  and  it  now  costs  $1 ;  $2.05 
to  Chicago,  and  now  40  cents;  75  cents  to 
Washington,  and  now  25  cents. 

All  this  is  a  wonderful  story ;  but  the  plain 
truth  is,  our  telegraphic  machinery  is  far 
behind  the  times.  The  tolls  are  higher  than 
they  are  in  several  European  countries,  and 
the  popular  use  of  this  necessary  instrument 
of  modern  life  has  been  held  back  in  the 
United  States.  There  was  sent  last  year  less 
than  one  message  for  every  inhabitant  of  the 
territory  covered.  The  average  toll  per 
message  is  said  to  be  31+  cents  If  the 
average  cost  to  the  company — as  it  is  said 
to  be — is  more  than  27  cents,  a  calculation 
made  in  the  light  of  our  experience  with 
railroad  travel  and  with  the  post-office  con- 
firms the  theory  that  our  telegraphic  masters — 
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wonderful  as  their  achievement  seems — have 
not  done  their  job  well,  if  it  be  their  job  to 
serve  the  piiblic  as  cheaply  as  the  growth  of 
population  and  of  business  demands. 

The  Western  Union  company  seems  never 
to  have  had  a  man  of  genius  for  developing 
business — for  multiplying  it  by  making  it 
easy  and  cheap.  In  the  cities,  the  commercial 
classes,  of  course,  use  the  telegraph  without 
thought,  as  they  use  the  mails.  But  through- 
out the  country  the  mass  of  the  people  yet 
regard  it  as  a  thing  to  be  used  in  emergencies 
and  not  for  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  So 
long  as  a  message  costs  25  cents,  the  price  is 
prohibitory  for  constant  use  by  all  the  people. 
The  business  is  yet  in  its  dwarfed  infancy, 
and  the  policy  of  its  managers  has  been  narrow 
and  slow,  utterly  inappreciative  of  the  vast 
service  they  could  do — and  ought  to  do,  for 
a  patient  people  whom  it  has  lulled  into 
thinking  that  it  serves  well. 

NIAGARA:    A   TEST   OF   AMERICAN   CHARACTER 

THE  AMERICANS  are  accused  by  visitors 
from  the  Old  World  of  complete  sub- 
jugation by  the  commercial  spirit,  an  accu- 
sation that  we  have  resented  sometimes 
with  a  smile  and  sometimes  with  vehe- 
mence Well,  we  are  now  put  to  a  curi- 
ously definite  test  whether  this  be  true — a 
test  by  which  the  future  and  all  the  world 
will  judge  us.  Shall  we  permit  sheer  com- 
mercialism to  ruin  Niagara  Falls?  Upon 
the  answer  that  we  give  to  this  question, 
American  character  will  be  judged  centuries 
hence  the  whole  world  over.  And  "Amer- 
ican" character  here  means  Canadian  charac- 
ter, too. 

Almost  every  journal  of  dignity  in  both 
countries  has  protested  against  the  imminent 
danger  to  the  falls,  but  none  has  made  it 
clearer  than  Mr.  Strother  makes  it  in  his 
article  in  this  magazine.  Indignation  against 
the  Legislature  of  New  York,  against  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  and 
its  industrial  allies,  and  against  the  Canadian 
authorities  —  burning  indignation  —  is  well ; 
but  this  will  not  now  stop  the  vandalism. 
Nothing  will  stop  it  but  international  action. 
International  action  will  be  taken  only  in 
response  to  a  definitely  expressed  and  earnest 
demand  of  the  people.  Writing  to  members 
of  Congress  is  not  an  entertaining  or  always 
effective  kind  of  labor;  but  writing  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress  seems  to  be  the  only  way  in 


which  private  citizens  can  defend  our  national 
character  and  preserve  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive natural  wonders  of  the  earth. 

There  are  those  who  regard  the  whole 
subject  as  a  bit  of  aesthetic  sentimentality. 
But  these  are  the  enemies  of  all  that  is  best 
in  our  life;  for  our  national  character  is  put 
to  the  test  in  a  very  definite  way. 

NIAGARA 

BY  FLORENCE  WILKINSON  IN  "  THE  OUTLOOK  " 

The  Water  talked  to   the   Turbine 

At  the  Intake's  couchant  knee: 
Brother,  thy  mouth  is  darkness, 

Devouring    me. 

I   rush   at   the  whirl  of  thy  bidding: 

I  pour  and  spend 
Through     the    wheel-pit's    nether     tempest. 

Brother,    the   end? 
Before  fierce  days  of  tent  and  javelin, 

Before  the  cloudy  kings  of  Ur, 
Before  the  Breath  upon  the  waters, 

My  splendors  were. 

Red  hurricanes   of  roving   worlds, 

Huge  wallow  of  the  uncharted  Sea, 
The  formless  births  of  fluid  stars, 

Remember  me. 
A  glacial  dawn,  the  smoke  of  rainbows, 

The  swiftness  of   the  canoned  West, 
The    steadfast    column    of   white    volcanoes, 

Leap  from  my  breast. 

But   now,    subterranean,    mirthless, 

I  tug  and  strain, 
Beating  out   a  dance   thou   hast   taught  me 

With  penstock,  cylinder,  vane. 
I  am  more  delicate  than  moonlight, 

Grave   as   the   thunder's   rocking   brow; 
I  am  genesis,  revelation, 

Yet  less  than  thou. 

By  this  I  adjure  thee,  Brother, 

Beware   to   offend! 
For  the  least,  the  dumfounded,  the  conquered, 

Shall   judge   in    the   end. 

A  SOUTHERN  PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATE 

JUDGE  Alton  B.  Parker,  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  called  upon 
the  Southern  Democrats  to  take  the  leader- 
ship of  the  party,  "even,"  as  one  newspaper 
reported  his  speech,  "if  it  should  lead  to 
the  White  House."  He  pointed  out  the  in- 
effectiveness of  the   leadership   of   the   party 
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since  Mr.  Cleveland's  last  term  (and  surely 
no  man  could  speak  with  better  authority 
on  that  subject) ;  and  he  bade  the  Southern 
Democrats  have  the  courage  of  their  solidity. 

Well,  why  not?  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency — and  a  success- 
ful candidate — should  not  come  from  North 
Carolina,  if  there  be  a  man  there  who  has  the 
qualities  for  national  leadership.  If  a  man 
should  be  nominated  merely  as  a  Southern 
leader  or  as  a  Western  leader  or  as  a  New 
York  leader  he  would  be  beaten,  and  he  ought 
to  be  beaten.  But  if  there  be  a  Democrat  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,who  has  a  national  breadth 
of  thought  and  grasp  on  present  problems, 
and  the  conviction  and  the  courage  to  revive 
the  Democratic  creed,  and  the  qualities  of  a 
popular  leader,  the  fact  that  he  lives  in 
Charlotte  is  not  a  hindering  fact  but  rather  a 
helpful  one.  It  is  a  town  with  a  long  pa- 
triotic history.  Lincoln,  Neb.,  is  far  less 
interesting  and  it  is  rawer.  Esopus,  N.  Y., 
has  none  of  Charlotte's  claims  to  historic 
distinction. 

But,  if  a  Southern  man  come  forward  or 
be  put  forward  as  "a  Southron,"  or  as  a 
"son  of  the  Southland,"  or  as  a  professional 
Southerner,  or  as  a  self-conscious  "vindi- 
cator" of  something  or  other — then  the  party 
had  just  as  well  again  look  to  Esopus  or  to 
Lincoln.  What  is  needed  is  a  man.  It 
doesn't  greatly  matter  where  he  lives;  the 
main  thing  is  that  he  be  really  alive  in  the 
present,  and  be  big  enough  to  be  a  citizen 
of  the  Republic  and  the  leader  of  the  oldest 
and  most  persistent  political  party  that  our 
country  has  ever  had. 

Indeed,  if  a  right  leader  of  the  people  should 
appear  as  a  possible  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  it  would  be  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage if  he  came  from  the  South ;  for 
Southern  politics,  though  it  has  grave  sins  of 
its  own,  has  not  been  so  thoroughly  "indus- 
trialized" as  the  politics  of  most  other  parts 
of  the  Union.  The  next  Presidential  cam- 
paign will  be  fought  on  issues  that  can  be 
traced  to  insurance  scandals,  to  railroad 
abuses,  to  corporation  domination  of  govern- 
ment. The  party  phrases  that  will  be  used 
may  be  vague,  but  the  meaning  of  them  will 
be  plain — that  political  power  must  be 
restored  to  the  people,  to  the  individual. 
The  South  can  show  to  better  advantage  in 
such  a  contest  than  it  showed,  for  example, 
in  the  contest  that  was  formulated  in  that 


other  oratorical  atmosphere  of  Lincoln,  Neb- 
Of  course,  your  mechanical  political  man- 
ager is  sure  that  a  candidate  ought  always  to 
come  from  a  great  "doubtful"  state  or 
region.  But,  in  these  times  when  all  are  alike 
doubtful,  it  might  be  well  to  select  a  man, 
rather  than  a  residence,  to  win  with. 

A   GROUP   OF  EMINENT  DENSE  GENTLEMEN 

IT  IS  a  hard  saying,  but  true,  that  the 
boards  of  trustees  of  the  Mutual  and  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Companies  are 
discredited.  The  revelations  and  suspicions 
of  the  house-cleaning  committee  of  the 
Mutual  and  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  "legis- 
lative agent"  of  the  New  York,  have  shown 
that  some  members  of  these  boards  were 
parties  to  active,  and  more,  to  acquiescent 
guilt,  and  that  all  were  pusillanimous  and 
inefficient — dummies  to  the  point  of  con- 
tempt, if  not  of  criminality.  Every  man 
whose  name  appears  on  the  old  boards  of 
these  companies  has  lost  in  the  public  es- 
teem, and  his  name  will  never  again  count  for 
quite  as  much  as  it  once  did.  This,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  among  them  are  honorable 
men  who  were  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than 
neglect  of  their  duties — of  being  silent  vic- 
tims of  a  bad  method.  But  their  neglect  of 
their  duties  permitted  such  wrong-doing  that 
they  are  obliged  to  suffer  for  it. 

More  than  this — these  companies  will 
never  fully  regain  the  public  confidence  till 
they  have  new  boards.  Mr.  McCall  is  in  his 
grave  and  Mr.  McCurdy  has  gone  overseas; 
but  the  throwing  of  these  victims  to  the 
wolves  has  not  appeased  the  public,  which 
cannot  forget  that  the  boards  on  which  some 
of  their  members  participated  in  wrong-doing, 
and  whose  members  all  permitted  it,  are  not 
safe  boards  to  trust  for  the  future.  This  is  a 
hard  lesson  for  respectable  gentlemen  of 
wealth  and  standing  to  learn;  but  their 
density  is  not  shared  by  the  people — the  very 
patient  people  who  are  tired  of  exposures  and 
scandals,  but  who  do  demand  a  new  deal. 
It  is  amazing  that  men  who,  to  say  the 
most  for  them,  sat  on  these  old  boards  and 
permitted  these  scandalous  acts  should  (many 
of  them)  not  only  remain  on  the  boards,  but 
should  seek  proxies  to  keep  them  there. 
They  have  not  yet  learned  the  plain  lesson  of 
events.  That  lesson  is  that  they  should 
quit — every  man  of  them.  New  men,  men 
with  other  connections,  men  of  greater  vigil- 
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ance,  are  wanted.  A  little  modesty  seems 
an  unknown  virtue  in  this  financial  society. 
The  Legislature  of  New  York  has  had  to 
legislate  them  out  of  office,  and  to  make  void 
the  proxies  that  some  of  them  procured.  In 
other  words,  there  are  men  who  had  thus  to 
be  forced  off  these  boards. 

LETTERS    FROM    POLICYHOLDERS 

EVERY  mail  since  the  Insurance  Number 
of  the  World's  Work  has  issued  has 
brought  letters  to  this  office — and  some 
mails  have  brought  many  letters — from 
every  point  of  the  compass,  asking  personal 
advice  about  policies;  and,  at  the  cost  of 
much  time  and  a  good  deal  of  study  and 
computation,  they  are  all  answered.  This  is 
a  service  that  the  magazine  is  very  glad  to 
do  for  its  readers.  The  labor  brings  its 
compensations;  for  it  is  very  instructive.  For 
instance,  this  extensive  correspondence  with 
all  sorts  of  men  shows  a  profound  distrust  of 
'high  finance"  and  of  most  men  who  are 
identified  with  it  in  the-public  mind.  Much 
of  this  distrust  is  unreasoning  and  unwar- 
ranted; but  it  can  hardly  be  called  unnatural. 
It  reveals,  too,  a  habit  of  careful  and  thrifty 
management  of  their  personal  affairs  by 
many  men  who  seek  counsel.  It  shows  with 
what  care  and  to  what  profit  the  readers  of 
this  magazine  have  read  the  instructive 
articles  about  insurance,  and  about  the  right 
principles  of  saving  and  investment,  written 
by  "Q.  P."  In  many  a  letter  is  the  con- 
fession that  a  policy  was  bought  in  utter  ig- 
norance of  its  meaning.  The  clever  hand  of 
the  insurance  agent  who  read  his  company's 
"literature"  is  everywhere  visible.  This 
literature  said  in  effect,  ' '  Sell  high-priced 
investment  policies  and  discourage  mere 
straight  insurance."  Human  nature — much 
of  it  and  in  its  most  candid  forms — ap- 
pears ;  and  this  is  forever  and  everywhere  the 
most  interesting  thing  in  the  world. 

So  far  as  this  correspondence  reveals  public 
opinion  (and  it  reveals  it  pretty  far  and  wide) , 
it  is  obvious  that  the  day  of  "  great  records  " 
in  writing  investment  life  insurance  is  passed ; 
that  men  will  continue  to  insure,  of  course, 
but  that  they  will  do  it  very  carefully ;  that 
the  big  companies  and  the  old  kind  of  hustling 
agents  have  lost  much  of  the  public  confi- 
dence ;  and  there  is  a  very  general  feeling  that 
a  man  who  does  a  silly  thing  once  commits 
an  indiscretion,  but  that  if  he  does  it  twice 


he  is  a  fool.  And  even  in  letters  that  ask 
only  personal  advice  about  policies  there  is 
a  discernible  unrest.  The  eminent  gentle- 
men who  patted  Andrew  Hamilton  on  the 
back  and  increased  young  Mr.  Hyde's  salary 
to  $100,000  a  year  and  Mr.  McCurdy's  to 
$150,000  and  did  such  like  things,  to  say 
nothing  of  worse — these  men  were  then  and 
thereby  doing  damage  to  the  reputations  of 
their  class,  from  which  their  class  is  not  going 
to  recover  this  year  or  next,  and  from  which 
many  innocent  men  and  financial  interests 
will  long  suffer. 

THE  JAPANESE  INDUSTRIAL  POLICY 

THE  JAPANESE  are  the  only  people  in 
the  world  who  study  the  institutions  and 
methods  of  every  Western  nation  without  prej- 
udice, and  can  take  this  from  one  nation  and 
that  from  another — can  take  their  army  organ- 
ization from  one  source,  their  naval  organ- 
ization from  one,  their  legislative  method 
from  another,  and  so  on.  They  are  in  the 
first  stages  of  their  modern  development. 
They  have  no  prejudices  against  any  partic- 
ular Western  method  or  institution.  They 
have  no  great  vested  interests  in  any  of  these 
things.  They  have  at  various  steps  encoun- 
tered a  national  and  natural  prejudice 
against  all  innovations,  but  an  innovation 
of  one  kind  is  as  easy  to  make  as  of  another 
kind. 

Thus  they  are  free  to  choose  so  as  to  profit 
most  by  Western  experience.  It  is,  therefore, 
interesting  to  observe  how  these  astute 
builders  of  a  modern  empire  took  the  tobacco 
monopoly  under  government  ownership,  and 
how  now,  as  a  part  of  the  sam3  policy,  they 
are  to  nationalize  the  railroads.  So  far  as 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  goes,  it  is  an  easy 
one,  for  the  railroad  mileage  in  the  empire  is 
only  about  5,000  miles — no  greater  than  any 
one  of  our  great  "systems."  It  was  the 
government  itself  that  built  the  first  road. 
By  giving  5  per  cent,  bonds  to  run  for  forty- 
five  years  to  the  private  owners  on  a  valua- 
tion of  twenty  times  the  present  profits  of 
the  roads,  the  government  will  acquire  those 
now  owned  by  private  companies,  a  few  lines 
at  a  time,  without  cash,  and  make  all  future 
railroad  development  a  government  function. 

The  government  has  long  had  a  policy  of 
subsidizing  shipping.  Indeed,  it  is  by  this 
method  that  its  commerce  has  been  built  up. 
The  country  has  four  times  the  tonnage  that 
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it  had  ten  years  ago,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of 
vessels  during  the  war;  it  has  twenty  shipping 
companies  trading  with  foreign  countries, 
and  there  are  more  than  200  private  shipyards 
in  the  empire. 

This  policy  of  subsidies  and  government 
ownership  is  to  a  degree  made  both  easier 
and  more  necessary  because  of  the  strong 
power  of  the  central  government  and  the 
lack  of  private  capital.  Nevertheless  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  how  the  Japanese 
choose  practices  from  various  Western  gov- 
ernments, profiting  by  all  as  no  Western 
country  can. 

THE  INSTRUCTIVE  FAIR  AT  MILAN 

T TRAVELERS  in  Europe  this  summer  have, 
in  addition  to  their  usual  pleasures,  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  most  interesting  fair 
that  has  ever  been  held  in  Europe  outside 
of  Paris.  It  is  the  fair  at  Milan  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  finishing  of  the  Simplon  tunnel, 
which  is  an  engineering  triumph  worthy  of 
celebration. 

Instead  of  sheer  bigness  and  weary  vast 
spaces  for  the  exhibition  of  everything  (for 
the  work  of  the  world  has  become  far  too 
large  and  various  for  a  successful  epitome  of 
it  to  be  made  anywhere),  the  exposition  will 
emphasize  a  few  great  departments  of  indus- 
trial and  social  progress.  Transportation — 
mainly,  but  not  wholly,  travel  on  land — has  a 
place  of  honor  and  there  is  an  historic  exhibi- 
tion of  its  development,  along  with  significant 
hints  of  the  future  in  a  great  show  of  aerial 
apparatus.  We  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
achieving  this  long-delayed  task  of  devising 
successful  air  craft.  Another  great  depart- 
ment to  which  special  attention  is  paid  is 
agriculture.  We  have  for  so  long  been  the 
"granary  of  the  world,"  thanks  to  our  vast 
virgin  continent  rather  than  to  our  progress 
in  agricultural  science,  that  we  are  too  likely 
to  forget  that  we  have  been  outstripped  by 
European  peoples  in  tilling  the  earth.  Then 
there  are  departments  of  decorative  arts 
and  a  hall  of  labor.  A  competition  of 
models  of  workmen's  houses  is  one  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  fair;  and  much 
attention  is  paid  to  what  we  call  "better- 
ment" work — societies  and  methods  for 
mutual  assistance,  insurance,  cooperation, 
savings,  protection  from  accidents,  and 
the   like. 

Italy  is  having  a  wonderful  industrial  re- 


vival— an  activity  such  as  we  usually  associate 
in  our  minds  only  with  new  countries;  and, 
for  definite  lessons  in  some  of  the  qualities 
of  work  that  we  most  need  to  acquire, 
the  Milan  exposition  is  especially  instructive 
to  us. 

ABOUT  SALARIES,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 

THE  HOUSE  of  Commons  recently  made 
an  emphatic  declaration  in  favor  of 
paying  its  members,  adopting  a  resolu- 
tion, by  a  majority  of  238,  to  allow  them 
$1,500  a  year  toward  expenses.  The  Prime 
Minister  vetoed  it;  but  the  opinion  is  general 
that  the  old  practice  of  an  unpaid  Par- 
liament will  soon  yield  to  the  more  general 
custom  of  paying  members. 

It  is  not  an  easy  question  to  settle — what 
payment  should  be  made  for  public  service. 
On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  have,  of 
course,  discarded  the  old  notion  of  free  ser- 
vice in  legislatures;  but  how  much  the  pay 
shall  be  for  various  officers  still  vexes  us. 
We  have  accepted,  in  the  main,  the  sound 
principle  of  as  low  a  wage  as  convenience 
and  dignity  will  allow.  We  do  not  wish  that 
any  man  who  is  fitted  to  hold  a  public 
office  should  be  kept  out  of  it  because 
he  can  not  afford  to  accept  it — that  would 
give  the  offices  only  to  rich  men.  Nor 
do  we  wish  any  public  post  to  be  sought 
because  it  pays  well — that  would  encourage 
a  merely  mercenary  class.  As  a  rule  our 
great  offices  are  underpaid — the  associate 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  $10,000;  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  $8,000;  Representa- 
tives and  Senators,  $5,000;  most  of  our 
governors  receive  very  small  salaries,  and 
we  are  disgracefully  niggardly  in  paying  our 
ambassadors.  Hardly  one  of  them  receives 
a  salary  large  enough  to  pay  his  house  rent 
and  his  servants'  wages,  if  he  live  as  we  would 
have  him  live.  Doubtless  we  have  the  right 
principle,  to  show  a  general  tendency  rather 
toward  economy  than  toward  liberality;  but 
many  of  our  public  salaries  were  fixed  in  a 
period  when  life  was  simpler  and  the  expenses 
of  living  were  less;    and  are  too  small  now 

But,  if  we  have  a  safe  and  sound  principle 
in  fixing  public  salaries,  we  have  adopted  a 
most  prodigal  and  demoralizing  method  of 
paying  salaries  to  officers  of  large  corporations. 
President  Eliot,  in  a  recent  study  of  this  sub- 
ject, showed  the  error  of  fixing  an  executive 
salary  in  proportion  to  the  total  amount  of 
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business  that  a  corporation  does,  but  at  the 
same  time  fixing  every  workingman's  wage 
according  to  his  individual  production.  The 
workingman's  wage  is  measured  by  the  right 
principle — whether  it  be  large  enough  or  not — 
but  the  executive's  is  set  by  a  wrong  principle. 
It  is  often  set  by  no  principle  at  all,  but  as  a 
compliment  or  a  favor;  and  the  saying  goes 
that  the  right  man  is  worth  any  price.  In  a 
sense  this  is  true;  but  there  are  generally 
"right"  men  that  could  be  had  for  less  than 
the  colossal  salaries  that  many  corporations 
pav.  There  was  a  general  confession  of  this 
fact  made  by  the  big  insurance  companies 
when  the  salaries  of  their  presidents  were 
reduced  from  $100,000  to  $80,000,  from 
$150,000  to  $50,000  and  from  $100,000  to 
$50,000.  A  reckless  mood  of  corporation  life 
shows  itself  in  some  of  its  criminally  large 
salaries — which  the  stockholders  pay.  Some 
modesty  and  a  rigid  effort  at  fairness  ought 
to  determine  what  salaries  should  be,  in  so 
far  as  they  can  vary  from  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  And  men  who  work  merely 
for  salaries  are  not  worth  what  they  receive. 

THE  COMING  MASTERY  OF  THE  SOIL 

IF  A  WISE  man  had  to  say  what  is  the  most 
important  task  in  the  training  of  the 
people,  he  would  probably  say  the  better 
teaching  of  agriculture — the  teaching  of  real 
farming  and  not  only  laboratory  or  experi- 
mental work.  We  have  been  trying  to  do 
that  for  a  long  time,  with  varying  success. 
The  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington 
and  the  similar  departments  of  many  states 
have  worked  out  interesting  results.  They 
have  tried  to  reach  the  farmers  by  holding 
"institutes,"  by  conducting  model  farms  and 
by  publishing  bulletins,  many  of  which  most 
farmers  cannot  understand.  The  agricul- 
tural colleges  have  given  good  scientific 
training,  but  most  of  them  to  men  who  have 
gone  to  give  other  men  scientific  training  to 
give  to  still  other  men  in  turn— all  off  the  soil ; 
for  few  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges 
have  become  farmers.  All  this  work  has 
been  to  some  purpose,  but  all  the  while  it  has 
been  hard  to  reach  the  man  who  is  now  tilling 
the  soil,  or  who  will  till  it,  for  his  living. 

But  the  way  has  now  been  found  to  do  this 
and  it  is  proving  successful.  To  mention 
the  smaller  movement  first  (which  is  of  very 
great  value  and  significance),  the  railroads 
have  carried  exact  information  to  men  in  the 


fields.  Read  Mr.  Lyle's  article  of  a  journey 
on  a  "seed  train"  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington, 
&  Quincy  road  in  this  magazine.  Better  yet, 
the  system  of  agricultural  instruction  that 
is  making  its  way  in  Canada  brings  the  real 
farmers  to  school,  and  they  hear  lectures  in 
the  fields.  Still  better,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Agricultural  Department,  skilled  men 
now  go  to  agricultural  neighborhoods  and 
conduct  farms  with  the  farmers.  When  the 
yield  of  a  field  in  corn  or  cotton  is  doubled  by 
proper  culture,  the  man  who  owns  the  field 
and  has  worked  it  and  come  to  understand 
what  caused  such  an  increase,  has  learned 
a  lesson  that  he  will  never  forget. 

This  is  bringing  instruction  to  the  farmer 
who  is  now  working  the  earth,  and  all  other 
methods  of  instructing  him,  compared  with 
this,  are  indirect,  slow,  ineffectual.  And,  if 
this  method  is  persisted  in,  all  that  the  poets 
and  the  constructive  economists  have  written 
about  agriculture  will  soon  seem  common- 
place and  tame.  Men  will  find  it  more  profit- 
able than  trade  and  the  overstocked  pro- 
fessions; and  the  farmer  will  really  become 
the  large,  well-balanced,  independent,  dom- 
inant man  that  he  has  always  been  in  tra- 
dition, but  very  seldom  in  fact. 

Just  as  this  is  written  the  report  is  sent  out 
that  the  Agricultural  Department  has  bred  a 
kind  of  cotton  seed  that  promises,  when  it 
is  universally  used,  to  double  the  cotton  crop. 
And  we  are  within  sight  of  a  practical  and 
commercially  profitable  process  of  "mining 
the  atmosphere"  for  nitrogen,  as  experiments 
in  Norway  prove;  and  every  waterfall,  per- 
haps, may  turn  simple  machinery  for  the 
profitable  production  of  a  fertilizer  from  the 
•air.  Man  has  lived  on  the  earth  for  many 
million  years,  but  he  is  just  beginning  to  learn 
how  to  use  it,  how  to  enrich  himself  from  it, 
how  to  enjoy  it — how  really  to  feel  the 
mastery  over  it,  instead  of  being  a  victim  to 
his  ignorance  of  it. 

THE  PATENT-MEDICINE  MUZZLE  ON  THE  PRESS 

THE  MOST  degrading  and  extraordinary 
muzzling  of  the  press  that  has  perhaps 
ever  occurred  in  the  United  States  is  not 
at  the  hands  of  political  bosses  or  of  corpo- 
rations, but  at  the  hands  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  patent  medicines— a  class  that  in- 
cludes the  most  despicable  villains  that  re- 
main unpunished. 

These  nostrum  manufacturers  require  ex- 
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tensive  advertising  for  their  success.  In  fact 
the  largest  item  of  expense  that  most  of  them 
have  is  their  bills  for  advertising.  They 
make  contracts  with  such  newspapers  as 
they  can,  which  compel  the  newspapers  to 
remain  silent  whenever  a  legislature  attacks 
or  threatens  the  patent  medicines  with  in- 
vestigation. Thus  many  newspapers,  which 
the  public  would  not  suspect,  are  bound  to  a 
practical  defense  of  the  most  injurious  com- 
pounds. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  with  patience 
about  this  nefarious  business  or  about  this 
degradation  of  many  public  journals  through 
their  advertising  patronage.  Nor  can  too 
high  praise  be  given  to  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  and  to  Collier's  Weekly  for  their 
laying  bare  of  the  facts  of  this  deadly  traffic. 
Doubtless  we  shall  always  have  the  ignorant 
and  the  imbecile  with  us,  and  quacks  will 
thrive  so  long  as  these  classes  exist.  But 
legislatures,  and  town  councils,  druggists, 
physicians,  teachers,  the  enlightened  and 
normal  public  all  neglect  their  duty  in  per- 
mitting patent-medicine  murderers  to  encour- 
age, drinking  and  drug- taking  by  the  simple, 
and  to  hasten  the  death  of  their  victims. 
When  a  considerable  part  of  the  press 
actively  joins  in  this  conspiracy  to  drug  and 
murder  for  a  little  advertising  money — it  is  a 
pitiful  business  surely,  the  more  pitiful  be- 
cause many  of  the  victims  of  nostrums  are 
children. 

It  is  cheerful  news  that  the  Pure  Food  Bill 
in  Congress  will  require — if  it  become  a  law — 
that  the  label  on  nostrums  shall  tell  the 
quantity  of  alcohol,  of  opium,  of  cocaine,  and 
of  other  injurious  drugs  that  they  contain  and 
that  the  curative  properties  of  these  com- 
pounds shall  be  accurately  described  on  the 
bottle  or  package  or  it  will  be  unlawful  to  sell 
it.  If  this  provision  become  a  United  States 
law,  we  shall  take  a  long  step  toward  medical 
sanity. 

FOR  DEALERS  IN  INTELLECTUAL  WARES 

^T^HERE  is  a  world  of  suggestion  in  this 
J  experience  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Li- 
brary in  Baltimore:  Every. month  a  collection 
of  books  of  some  particular  kind  is  put  in  the 
delivery  room,  where  visitors  can  easily  see  it. 
In  January,  it  was  a  group  of  books  on  the  fine 
arts,  and  the  number  of  these  volumes  taken 
increased  that  month  from  478  to  662.  In 
February,  it  was  "essays  and  miscellanies," 


and  the  increase  was  from  630  to  829.  In 
March,  it  was  biography,  and  the  increase  was 
from  535  to  731.  In  April,  travel — increase 
from  206  to  470.  Other  libraries  have  proved 
the  same  fact — that  when  any  kind  of  good 
books  is  made  easily  accessible,  the  demand  is 
greatly  increased. 

The  obvious  suggestion  is  useful  not  only  to 
writers  and  publishers  and  booksellers,  but  to 
all  grades  and  kinds  of  "educationalists." 
The  retail  merchant,  of  course,  long  ago 
discovered  this  principle;  but  the  dealers  in 
what  may  be  called  intellectual  wares  such  as 
schoolmasters,  preachers,  writers,  editors — ■ 
are  they  not — some  of  them,  at  least — duller 
than  haberdashers  and  milliners  and  florists 
and  grocers? 

"THE  LONG  DAY"  AND  A  DEEP  SHAME 

THERE  is  one  thing  that  economic  society 
by  some  of  its  agencies,  must  put  an  end 
to  in  the  United  States  before  we  can  boast 
or  our  industrial  morality;  and  that  is,  the 
slave-level  work  of  women. 

This  is  not  an  easy  task,  for  working  women 
in  many  trades  are  of  low  economic  value,  too 
low  in  fact  to  warrant  their  work  at  all  in 
any  fairly  adjusted  condition  of  society,  and 
too  low  to  command  a  satisfactory  economic 
wage.  But  here  they  are,  and  competition 
is  forever  pushing  them  below  the  danger 
point. 

There  are  many  well-meant  efforts  to  work 
out  a  remedy — -to  remove  this  blot  from  all 
working  modern  life.  The  labor  union  is 
looked  to  by  many — vainly,  because,  among 
other  reasons,  it  does  not  reach  those  who 
most  need  help.  Then  the  Consumers' 
League  is  a  helpful  organization —  to  a  degree. 
If  I  buy  only  those  garments  that  are  known 
to  be  made  in  shops  where  there  are  good 
working  conditions  and  a  decent  wage  is  paid. 
I  thereby  help  to  support  only  the  best  em- 
ployers. But  there  is  no  hope  that  all  buyers 
will  ever  follow  my  example;  and  the  sweat- 
shop can  never  be  driven  out  by  this  kind  of 
gentle  boycott. 

The  problem  must  be  attacked  in  a  much 
more  radical  way — it  must  be  attacked  by 
training  all  those  that  must  work  to  greater 
economic  efficiency,  and  it  can  be  solved  in  no 
other  way.  If  you  wish  to  have  this  burning 
subject  stand  out  clearly  in  your  mind  and 
to  rid  your  thought  about  it  forever  of 
palliatives  and  of  cobwebs,  read  the  recently 
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published  book  about  working  women's 
lives  called  "The  Long  Day,"  and,  fol- 
lowing that,  read  (as  the  author  of  "The 
Long  Day"  suggests)  Mr.  Washington's 
"Up  from  Slavery."  You  will  get  rid  of 
much  of  the  cant  about  "homes"  and  "settle- 
ments" and  "leagues, "  and  the  like,  and  you 
will  see  clearly  this  wretched  disease  of 
economic  society,  and  understand  the  only 
way  to  anything  like  a  cure  of  it.  The  cure 
will  come  by  right  training.  But,  so  far,  no 
city,  in  all  its  educational  work,  has  yet 
found  a  proper  method  and  adequate  facilities 
to  give  this  training  to  those  who  most  need  it. 
Next  to  child  labor,  which  is  the  worst  crime 
in  all  the  modern  calendar  of  human  degrada- 
tion, stands  the  slave-level  work  of  women. 

THE  PEACEFUL  END  OF  THE  MOROCCAN 
CONFERENCE 

THE  long  international  conference  about 
Morocco,  held  at  Algeciras,  if  not  un- 
intelligible, was  at  least  uninteresting  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  so  far  as  the  matter  of  the 
conference  itself  was  concerned;  and  it  was 
made  interesting  only  because  of  Germany's 
determination  to  be  duly  considered,  at  times 
apparently  at  all  hazards.  Once  in  a  while 
"the  peace  of  Europe  was  threatened  " — -with- 
out being  at  all  in  danger,  as  the  event  proved. 
The  policing  of  Morocco  was  the  main 
matter  under  discussion.  Germany  objected 
to  French  control  or  supremacy  in  this  task, 
without  consulting  Germany.  The  con- 
ference gave  the  mutton  to  France — for 
France  gets  substantially  all  that  she  con- 
tended for — but  the  German  contention 
was  granted;  viz,  that  Germany  shall  be 
consulted;  and  the  Kaiser  "saved  his  face." 
This  result  was  brought  about  to  a  degree  by 
the  skilful  help  of  Mr.  Henry  White,  our 
Ambassador  to  Italy,  who  knows  diplomatic 
manners  and  had  the  advantage  of  making 
suggestions  in  the  name  of  a  government 
that  is  friendly  to  all  the  governments  that 
were  represented  and  had  no  interest  in  the 
controversy  but  the  interests  of  peace.  The 
conference  emphasized  the  isolation  of  Ger- 
many  among  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe. 

WHICH    IS  CONSERVATIVE,  PRAIRIE   OR   SLUM? 

SENATOR  McCumber,  of  North  Dakota, 
set  much  comment  going  when  he  pre- 
dicted in  his  speech  on  the  Statehood  bill 
that  the  Eastern  states  would  soon  become 
the    home    of    socialism    and    all  manner  of 


radicalism,  and  would  have  to  look  to  the 
conservative  West  to  save  them  from  them- 
selves. 

True,  perhaps.  At  any  rate  it  was  a  neat 
rebuke  to  a  certain  condescension  in  the 
Eastern  states  toward  the  Western,  which 
untravelled  New  Englanders  and  New  Yorkers 
sometimes  provokingly  display.  But  our 
recent  history  hardly  warrants  any  part  of 
the  country  in  assuming  that  it  has  a  mo- 
nopoly of  conservatism. 

For  instance,  the  South  is  conservative, 
Heaven  knows;  and  yet  the  free-silver  craze 
swept  it  as  a  hurricane.  The  Eastern  sea- 
board states  of  the  North  deserve  credit  for 
saving  us  against  that  error  of  the  West  and 
South.  Yet  New  York  City  came  near  to 
electing  a  very  Western  man  with  very  radical 
ideas  as  its  mayor  last  year — perhaps  did 
elect  him.  And  the  recent  sins  of  high  finan- 
cial life  in  New  York  have  been  the  least  con- 
servative events  that  have  occurred  in  our 
history  since  the  Civil  War.  A  debate  on  this 
subject,  therefore,  between  the  several  great 
sections  of  the  country  would  not  be  conclu- 
sive. All  have  at  times  served-  the  whole 
country  good  turns  and  all  have  at  other 
times  gone  more  or  less  wild. 

Senator  McCumber  expressed  a  fear  lest 
the  foreign-born  in  our  great  cities  should 
make  socialism  a  practical  danger.  A  very 
large  part  of  the  Socialist  party  is  made  up 
of  the  foreign-born,  but  its  leadership  seems 
to  be  distinctly  native.  The  men  who  lecture 
to  our  women's  clubs  and  pose  as  prophets  of 
a  new  era — are  they  not  native  writers  of 
popular  romances?  The  young  men  who 
gather  in  conferences  to  right  the  wrongs  of 
the  world — Americans  of  many  generations, 
most  of  them,  educated  in  our  colleges  and  as 
truly  a  part  of  us  as  the  most  stolid  conserva- 
tives of  Puritan  or  Virginian  stock.  So,  too, 
our  anarchial  financiers — they  are  American- 
born,  almost  every  one  of  them.  Nor  are  the 
cities  less  conservative  than  the  country. 
The  agricultural  population  of  the  West  and 
of  the  South  have,  on  occasion,  swung  as  far 
toward  anarchy  as  Chicago  ever  did. 

Neither  section  nor  town  nor  country  nor 
nationality,  therefore,  holds  a  monopoly  of 
conservatism  or  of  radicalism.  We  seem  to  be 
reasonably  homogeneous  alike  in  our  virtues 
and  in  our  sins — in  our  steadiness  and  in  our 
looseness  of  thought. 

These  are  trite  facts  that  should  teach  us 
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modesty  whether  we  dwell  on  the  conserva- 
tive prairie  of  North  Dakota  or  in  the  radical 
palaces  of  New  York.  And  (since  Senator 
McCumber  and  the  rest  of  us  are  bandying 
trite  facts  and  fallacies)  one  trite  truth  more: 
If  those  of  us  who  live  in  North  Dakota  or  in 
South  Carolina  or  in  Massachusetts  or  in 
Oklahoma  or  even  in  New  York  were  to  go 
about  more  frequently  and  leisurely  among 
our  neighbors  of  other  great  sections  of  the 
country — not  in  parlor  cars  and  hotels  only — 
and  were  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  problems  and  provocations  of  prairie,  of 
palace,  and  of  slum,  we  should  discover  that 
good  ideas  grow  in  bad  soils  and  bad  ideas 
in  good  soils  according  to  the  culture  that 
they   receive. 

A  CREED  FOR  THE  TIMES 

1WISH  my  business  to  be  as  clean  as  my 
home.  I  would  do  nothing,  and  I 
would  not  have  any  agent  or  any  employee  of 
mine  do  anything,  that  I  should  dislike  my 
wife  or  my  son  or  my  daughter  to  know  at 
any   time,   without  explanation. 

I  wish  every  corporation  for  which  I  am 
even  to  the  very  least  degree  responsible,  to 
have  its  business  as  clean  as  my  home.  I 
would  have  no  officer  or  director  or  agent  or 
employee  of  it  do  anything  that  I  should  dis- 
like my  wife,  my  son,  or  my  daughter  to  know 
at  any  time  without  explanation,  as  if  it  were 
my  personal  business. 

My  business  is  my  own  to  manage  as  I  will ; 
but  it  is  also  a  part  of  the  community's  work 
and  it  affects  others.  I  will,  therefore, 
conduct  it  so  as  to  do  no  one  an  unfair  turn. 

I  will  not  have  a  house  of  luxury,  for  the 
children  of  luxury  are  likely  to  be  soft.  Nor 
will  I  live  beyond  my  means  in  order  to 
imitate  my  neighbor's  way  of  living;  for  to 
live  beyond  my  means  is  a  lie  and  destroys 
character:  and  everything  that  I  buy  for  my 
own  use  or  the  use  of  my  family  must  con- 
tribute to  character  as  well  as  to  comfort 
or  convenience. 

I  will  do  the  square  thing  as  I  go  along,  so 
that  when  I  grow  old  I  may  not  be  tempted 
to  use  any  cant  about  "philanthropy." 

TWO   MEN   OF   THE   MONTH 

TWO  men  who  attracted  much  attention 
during  the  past  month  are  Mr.  Hadley, 
the  Attorney-General  of  Missouri,  and  Senator 
Tillman,  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Hadley, 
fortified  by  the  courts,  a  second  time  sought 


testimony  in  New  York  from  officers  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  concerning  its  owner- 
ship of  alleged  rival  companies  in  Missouri, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  that  state; 
and  he  secured  evidence  of  such  ownership 
from  Mr.  Archbold,  the  active  head  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  The  result  must  be 
at  least  a  change  of  method  by  that  company 
in  Missouri.  These  proceedings  mean  a 
triumph  for  the  state  anti-trust  law. 

Senator  Tillman  has  never  lacked  means 
of  achieving  notoriety.  But  his  newest 
claim  to  universal  attention  was  thrust  on 
him — his  management  of  the  railroad  rate- 
regulation  bill  in  the  Senate.  It  is  as  striking 
a  case  of  the  strange  bedfellows  that  politics 
make  as  was  ever  seen — the  President  and 
Senator  Tillman  under  the  same  coverlet. 
But  both  have  maintained  their  seriousness; 
and  the  earnest  course  of  Senator  Tillman 
has  won  for  the  bill  a  kind  of  consideration 
in  the  Senate  that  it  would  hardly  have  had 
if  the  party  routine  had  been  followed. 

A  NEW  ERA  OF  RAILROAD  BUILDING 

MR.  E.  H.  HARRIMAN  declared  some 
time  ago  that  the  United  States  is 
entering  upon  a  period  of  competitive  rail- 
road building,  just  as  it  has  passed  through 
an  era  of  competitive  railroad  buying.  Mr. 
J.  J.  Hill,  on  the  contrary,  saw  nothing  to 
justify  such  a  belief. 

These  gentlemen  have  raised  a  great  ques- 
tion. The  West  is  crying  for  more  railways. 
Mr.  Harriman  believes  that  it  will  get  them. 
Nearly  if  not  quite  2,500  miles  of  new  road 
in  the  West  will  be  under  way  this  spring. 
It  is,  therefore,  little  wonder  that  it  should 
be  Mr.  Harriman  who  first  sees  and  com- 
ments upon  the  threat  of  competitive  railway 
building;  for  nearly  all  of  it  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi will  be  aimed  directly  at  the  Harriman 
lines.  And  there  will  be  reprisals.  Out  of 
this  conflict  will  come  a  new  era  in  building, 
and  the  West  will  get  the  roads  that  it  wants. 

THE   CHICAGO    MUNICIPAL-OWNERSHIP 
MOVEMENT 

THE  voters  of  Chicago,  in  a  special 
election  in  April,  voted  for  the  mu- 
nicipal ownership  of  the  street  railroads  but 
against  the  municipal  operation  of  them. 
The  vote  was  a  good  deal  smaller  than  the 
vote  whereby  Mayor  Dun  in-  was  elected 
on  a  general,  and  somewhat  vociferous,  plat- 
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form  of  municipal  ownership;  but  a  smaller 
vote  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected  in 
an  "off"  election,  especially  at  an  election 
when  no  candidates  were  voted  for,  but  only 
propositions. 

Whether  the  proposed  method  of  secur- 
ing municipal  ownership,  by  the  issue  of 
$75,000,000  of  special  certificates,  will  be 
pronounced  practicable  by  the  courts  remains 


to  be  seen.  But  a  fair  interpretation  of 
this  vote  is  that  it  shows  a  continued  earnest- 
ness for  municipal  ownership.  One  election — 
an  election  of  a  mayor,  after  an  exciting 
campaign — might  register  only  a  passing 
mood.  But  a  deliberate  vote  on  a  mere 
proposition  after  a  year  of  discouraging 
discussion  and  criticism  is  more  likely  to 
show  a  permanent  state  of  mind. 


THE    HOSTILITY    OF    CHINA 


THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  BOYCOTT  OF  AMERICAN  GOODS— ANGER  AT 
THE  CLOSING  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES  TO  THE  CHINESE  — THE  NEW 
CHINA  WILLING  TO  IMITATE    AMERICAN  WAYS  EXCEPT  IN  FAMILY  LIFE 

BY 

KANG   YU   WEI 

The  leader  of  tlte  Reform  Association,  who  escaped  from  China  in  i8q8,  when,  upon  the.  order  of  the 
Empress  Dowager,  his  associates  were  beheaded.  Since  then,  he  has  been  making  a  study  of  conditions  in 
various  countries,  'and  is   now  in  Mexico  writing  his  observations  for  circulation  in  China   through   the 

reform  press 


THE  government  of  China  is  not  to 
blame  for  the  existing  boycott  of 
American  goods  in  China,  and  is  not 
even  connected  with  it.  I  believe  I  may  be 
recognized  as  a  Chinese  who  certainly  could 
not  be  accused  of  representing  pro-govern- 
ment or  official  views  when  I  say  this.  The 
boycott  is  a  popular  movement.  There  is 
in  it  something  of  the  general  anti-foreign 
feeling  that  exists  in  China.  China  is  more 
stirred  up  socially  now  than  ever  before,  and 
it  is  only  natural  that  the  boycott  should  be 
given  additional  force  by  the  existing  anti- 
foreign  feeling.  But  it  is  not  properly  an 
anti-foreign  movement  pure  and  simple. 
Primarily  it  has  been  inspired  against  Amer- 
ica by  the  treatment  of  the  Chinese  there. 
It  is  generally  recognized  by  Chinese  that 
the  United  States  is,  and  has  been,  our  friend 
in  the  Orient,  but  year  by  year  Chinese  at 
home  have  been  learning  of  the  bad  treat- 
ment of  their  fellow-countrymen,  often  their 
relatives,  in  the  United  States,  or  of  their 
exclusion.  Chinese  who  have  been  refused 
entrance,  or  who  have  had  to  go  through 
elaborate  and  expensive  formulae  to  be  ad- 
mitted, even  as  returning  Chinese  with 
certificates    of    residence,    have    been    heard 


more  and  more  in  China,  especially  in  Canton, 
my  own  native  province. 

Lately,  too,  we  found  that,  as  soon  as 
American  sovereignty  was  established  in 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  it  brought 
with  it  strict  exclusion.  In  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  many  Chinese  have  built  up  large 
business  interests,  and  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  wonderful  sugar  industry  has 
been  due  in  large  part  to  Chinese  labor. 
The  Philippines  are  just  across  the  Chinese 
Sea  from  such  ports  as  Amoy,  Macao  and 
Canton,  as  well  as  Hongkong,  which  have 
had  close  business  relations  with  them  for 
years.  Excluding  the  Chinese  from  these  pos- 
sessions has  been  a  great  source  of  irritation. 

It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  by  an 
American  that  the  United  States  is  executing 
the  wish  of  the  Filipino  people  in  applying 
the  law.  He  argued  to  me  that  the  United 
States  is  acting  as  a  trustee  for  the  Filipinos; 
that  the  Filipinos  are  practically  unanimous 
in  their  opposition  to  the  entry  of  more 
Chinese,  since  the  Chinese  would  underbid 
them  as  laborers,  and  were  too  clever  for 
them  as  traders ;  and  that  the  United  States 
had  respected  this  feeling.  I  recognize  that 
there  is  much  force  in  this  argument.     This 
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same  American  pointed  out  to  me  also  that 
this  is  only  the  logical  first  step  toward  the 
ultimate  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Filipino 
people  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  that  the 
United  States  is  steering  a  course  entirely 
consistent  with  its  long  and  honorable  record 
as  the  nation  of  the  Occident  which  has  been 
most  friendly  to  Oriental  sovereignty  and  the 
nationality  of  Oriental  peoples.  This  view 
was  novel  to  me,  and  I  find  it  has  much  force. 

But  our  laboring  classes  and  our  merchants 
naturally  see  only  the  fact  that  their  entry 
into  these  islands  is  barred  and  their  trade 
hampered.  They  ascribe  the  exclusion  to 
hostility  toward  the  Chinese  on  the  part  of 
Americans — to  contempt,  too,  and  they 
resent  that  contempt.  And  even  our  men 
who  follow  foreign  politics  have  supposed 
that  the  power  of  your  labor  organizations 
had  something  to  do  with  it. 

It  has  been  recognized  by  the  American 
government  and  people  that  there  have  been 
many  abuses  committed  in  American  ports 
against  Chinese  who  have  had  a  right  to 
enter,  not  only  under  the  treaty,  but  also 
even  under  the  strictest  clauses  of  your  laws 
and  regulations,  which  have  gone  beyond 
any  treaty  stipulation.  These  abuses  we 
may  expect  will  be  remedied  by  the  new 
regulations. 

Will  these  provisions  end  the  boycott? 
Or,  is  the  boycott  a  demand  that  Chinese 
laborers  shall  be  admitted?  Perhaps  one  at 
such  a  distance  ought  not  to  undertake  to 
say  just  what  would  or  would  not  end  it, 
but  it  is  highly  important  to  both  countries 
that  it  should  be  stopped. 

No  more  absolute  line  of  class  discrimina- 
tion can  be  drawn  among  Chinese  than 
among  other  peoples.  An  American  may  be 
a  laborer  to-day  and  a  merchant  to-morrow; 
so  may  a  Chinese,  and  cases  of  that  kind 
occur  every  day,  wherever  our  people  are, 
at  home  or  abroad.  A  Chinese  may  come  to 
the  United  States  to  labor,  and  may  acquire 
capital  to  set  himself  up  as  a  merchant;  or, 
a  Chinese  student  in  the  United  States  may 
wish  to  help  himself  along  by  laboring,  as 
so  many  of  your  own  college  students  do, 
and  as  the  Japanese  are  doing  almost  invari- 
ably on  your  Pacific  coast.  Shall  we  say 
that  these  men  must  either  become  laborers 
and  stay  so,  or  that  the  merchant  and  the 
student  must  not  help  themselves  to  a  start 
in  their  career  by  daily  labor  ? 


The  feeling  on  your  Pacific  coast,  among 
some  of  the  people  at  least,  is  unreasonable. 
Chinese  are  not  always  cheap  laborers.  They 
very  soon  demand  and  get  the  best  price 
for  labor  that  is  to  be  had  in  any  country 
into  which  they  go  freely,  just  as  soon 
as  they  have  learned  the  conditions  or  are 
free  from  contracts.  In  Mexico,  for  instance, 
the  Chinese  obtain  considerably  higher  wages 
than  the  Mexicans.  They  settle  down,  too, 
and  commonly  cut  off  their  queues,  which 
are  retained  in  China,  not  as  a  matter  of 
religion,  but  only  by  long-established  cus- 
tom, respected  by  the  Chinese  in  the  United 
States  who  intend  to  return  home.  One 
great  reason  why  the  Chinese  in  the  United 
States  send  their  money  back  to  China,  a 
thing  about  which  your  anti-Chinese  agita- 
tors complain,  is  that  they  cannot  bring  their 
families  over.  This  is  also  a  cause  of  im- 
morality. Many  of  your  good  people  have 
an  honest  idea  that  the  Chinese  are  most  im- 
moral, an  unjust  and  incorrect  idea,  as  those 
who  know  our  people  at  home  will  admit. 
The  Chinese  are  the  most  home-loving  people 
on  earth,  the  most  devoted  to  family  life. 
Here  in  Mexico  the  Chinese  can  and  do 
marry,  and  establish  their  families.  It  has 
been  proposed,  in  Oregon,  I  think,  that  a 
limited  number  of  Chinese  immigrants  should 
be  permitted  to  enter  every  year.  That 
might  be  a  very  good  solution  of  the  problem. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  boycott  is  going 
to  bring  on  fighting.  Yet  little  events  which 
are  always  liable  to  happen  in  China  may, 
of  course,  at  any  time  lead  on  to  other  events, 
and  little  by  little  to  worse  things.  The 
Chinese  are  waking  up,  and,  in  the  clash  of 
conservatism  with  new  ideas,  violence  may 
incidentally  result,  though  I  do  not  believe 
it  will  occur  in  any  general  way. 

We  Chinese  are  often  amused  by  some  of 
the  stories  concocted  about  the  "Yellow 
Peril. "  I  believe  in  the  arming  of  China, 
and  I  think  that  when  they  turn  to  it  my 
countrymen  can  speedily  do  as  well  as  Japan 
has  done.  But  I  do  not  conceive  that  China, 
if  armed,  would  at  once  launch  herself  upon 
a  career  of  conquest.  There  is  a  movement 
all  over  China  toward  putting  the  country 
more  nearly  upon  a  military  basis,  but  we 
Chinese  are  a  domestic,  home-loving,  trading 
and  commercial  people,  and  our  character  is 
not  going  to  change,  even  if  we  do  learn  how 
to   handle    modern    rifles.     No   part   of    the 
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world  need  fear  a  "Yellow   Peril,"   if  it  is 
willing  to  deal  fairly  with  the  yellow  man. 

Our  reform  association  has  70,000  members 
simply  among  the  Chinese  who  are  living 
in  foreign  countries — among  these  four-fifths 
of  the  Chinese  living  in  the  United  States. 
We  keep  up  an  active  propaganda,  through 
our  newspapers  in  China  and  abroad  and 
through  books  and  pamphlets  designed  to 
carry  modern  ideas  into  China.  My  own 
reason  for  spending  some  months  in  Mexico 
is  to  finish  some  books  on  which  I  have  been 
at  work,  telling  of  my  travels  and  my  ob- 
servations on  political  and  industrial  methods, 
machinery,  and  ideas,  which  we  ought  to 
introduce  into  our  own  country.  These  pub- 
lications of  ours  have  an  enormous  circula- 
tion in  China.  The  Chinese  newspapers 
are  the  strongest  agents  of  progress  in  China. 

The  execution  of  reformers  in  1898,  from 
which  I  was  so  lucky  as  to  escape,  was  directly 
due  to  the  influences  which  then  acted 
through  the  Dowager  Empress  and  her  power. 
To  her,  and  to  the  influences  over  her,  were 
due  the  "Boxer  trouble.  "  The  play  of  parties 
and  of  intrigue  behind  the  throne  is  most 
complex,  and  is  hard  for  any  outsider  to 
follow  or  understand.  Russia  was  working 
to  secure  benefits,  and  the  Empress  was 
willing  to  acquiesce  in  some  of  Russia's 
designs  in  order  to  secure  a  safeguard  for 
herself  in  carrying  out  plans  at  home.  Since 
the  culmination  of  the  trouble  in  1900  and 
the  events  which  followed  foreign  inter- 
vention, the  Empress  Dowager  has  some- 
times seemed  to  be  with  the  reform  move- 
ment. But  no  thorough  reform  is  possible 
under  the  present  conditions  surrounding 
the  throne.  There  may  be  reform  measures 
now  and  then,  as  there  have  been  since  1900, 
but  there  can  be  no  consistent  programme  of 
reform,  nor  any  hope  of  such  a  programme 
being  carried  out,  while  the  immorality 
now  prevailing  at  the  court  shall  last.  We 
must  have  better  advisers  permanently  in 
control.  The  personal  and  private  im- 
morality one  cares  only  to  hint  at.  Polit- 
ically, the  evil  is  that  the  Empress  Dowager 
is  still  the  dominant  personality,  and  is 
swayed  hither  and  thither,  according  to  the 
set  of  advisers  in  the  ascendency  at  the 
moment.  There  is,  however,  a  growth  of 
a  real  national  feeling  in  China,  and  old 
conditions  are  rapidly  changing.  Our  people 
are    rapidly    growing    away    from    their    old 


provincialism,  and  are  gaining  broader  views 
along  with  the  improvement  in  methods  of 
communication. 

Now  our  greatest  needs  are  of  material  im- 
provements. We  need  railroads,  machinery, 
and  the  many  appliances  of  your  Western 
material  "civilization."  We  need,  too,  gov- 
ernmental and  political  reforms  and  a 
reorganization  of  our  political  machinery. 
In  social  matters,  there  can  never  be  so 
great  a  change  as  is  sure  to  come  in  our  in- 
dustrial and  our  political  organization.  Each 
people  must  follow  its  own  social  bent. 
Within  the  intimacies  of  the  family  circle, 
you  reach  things  which  must  be  left  largely 
to  taste  and  custom.  Since  I  left  China,  I 
have  been  in  several  Oriental  countries,  in 
nearly  all  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  in 
North  and  South  America.  I  am  a  frank 
admirer  of  America  and  things  American 
and  I  am  a  believer  in  introducing  among 
my  own  people  the  material  comforts,  which 
you  have  in  the  United  States  in  greater 
abundance  than  elsewhere  in  the  world,  and 
generally  developed  to  a  higher  degree.  I  like 
many  things  about  your  American  houses,  for 
instance,  and  believe  that  we  should  imitate 
them,  and  that  we  shall  in  time  adopt  many 
features  of  them,  for  comfort  and  sanitation. 
We  especially  need  better  sanitary  knowledge 
and  methods  and  appliances.  But  I  would 
not  recommend  my  countrymen  to  adopt, 
and  they  would  not  adopt  if  I  did,  many 
of  the  features  of  your  family  life,  nor  your 
clothing.  I  believe  we  have  much  the  better 
of  you  in  the  matter  of  clothing.  In  your 
family  life,  there  are  many  admirable  things 
no  doubt,  about  your  freedom  for  women. 
But  this  matter  touches  social  customs  and 
prejudices  in  their  most  intimate  particular; 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  to-day 
of  woman  ever  coming  to  occupy  in  China 
a  similar  position  to  that  she  occupies  in  the 
United  States.  We,  of  course,  look  upon 
the  birth  of  children  as  the  important  func- 
tion to  be  served  by  the  family.  This  view 
can  hardly  be  changed,  no  matter  what 
material  comforts  and  improvements  and 
political  methods  we  may  adopt  from  the 
Occident.  Your  women  seem  to  be — how 
shall  I  express  it  delicately? — "on  top" 
shall  we  say?  Why  is  it,  for  example,  in 
clothes,  that  in  the  United  States  your  women 
only  have  the  silks,  and  your  men  seem  to 
have  only  the  stiff er,  harsher  mateiials? 


SELLING   DISEASED   MEAT 

UNHEALTHFUL  PRODUCTS  OF  CHICAGO  PACKING 
HOUSES— THE  INEFFICIENCY  AND  THE  CONSEQUENT 
CORRUPTION  OF  THE  I NSPECTION  — THE  USE 
MADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  IN 
ADVERTISING  BAD  PRODUCTS  — THE  CONDITION 
OF     LIFE    AMONG     THE     PEOPLE     OF     PACKINGTOWN. 

'     ^HE  following  articles  are  not  "literature  of  exposure"  or 

of  personal  scandal.     They  describe  a  wretched  system  of 
which  the  whole  public  is    a  victim — a  system  of    inadequate 

inspection  of  meat  for  which  the  general  government  and  the 
local  government  as  well  as  packers  are  to  blame.  The  great 
packing  houses  have  grown  up  under  this  system,  accumulating 
the  results  of  ignorance,  of  human  weakness  and  of  govern- 
mental inefficiency,  which  is  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the 
people.  These  articles  are  written  by  writers  whose  characters, 
experiences,  and  relations  to  different  phases  of  the  subject 
give  them  the  right  to  speak.  They  are  published  because 
the  danger  to  the  health  of  the  people  demands  that  a 
strong  authority — the  federal  authority — shall  work  a  radical 
reform  in  the  conduct  of  the  whole  industry.  Whether  our 
meat  be  good  now  depends  on  the  officers  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  :  it  is  too  great  a  responsibility  for  any  city  government 
to  bear  alone.     The  whole  system  must  be  radically  changed. 


CATTLK    AWAITING    INSPECTION    IN   THE    CHICAGO    YARDS 

Sometimes  as  many  as  40,000  are  received  in  a  day 


■ 


A    PICTURE    OF    MEAT    INSPECTION 

THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  INSPECTORS  DOES  NOT  EXTEND 
TO  MEAT  FOR  DOMESTIC  USE— THE  COMPLETE  INEFFICIENCY  AND  CONSE- 
QUENT   CORRUPTION    OF  THE  LOCAL    INSPECTION— A     NATIONAL    DANGER 

AND    THE     REMEDY 
BY 

W.    K.    JAQUES,    M.  D. 

Formerly  Director  of  the  Chicago  Municipal  Laboratory,   City  Bacteriologist,  and  head  of  the  meat  inspection 
at  the  Chicago  stock-yards,  and  now  a  practising  physician  in  Chicago 


THE  packing  houses  are  the  kitchens  of 
the  nation,  and  they  ought  to  be 
clean.  They  are  very  far  from  it. 
Chicago  is  the  mother  of  the  packing  in- 
dustry, and  it  is  probable  that  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  some  Chicago  packing  houses 
are  duplicated  in  other  states.  It  is  necessary 
to  acquaint  the  public  with  some  of  the  men- 
acing evils  to  the  health  of  the  whole  nation 
now  prevailing  in  Chicago  before  the  much- 
needed  remedy  can  be  found  and  applied. 
For  a  far  greater  question  faces  the  public 
than  the  taking  of  rebates  or  the  raising  of 
prices;  namely,   the  cleanliness,  palatability, 


and  safety  of  meat  products.  The  few  cents 
which  illegal  combination  can  place  on  a  pound 
of  meat  is  of  small  importance  compared  with 
the  danger  to  the  public  if  that  meat  is  dis- 
eased or  contains  poisonous  toxins. 

I  am  taking  up  this  subject  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  private  citizen  and  physician  who 
consumes,  with  a  million  others,  the  products 
of  the  packing  houses.  What  I  write  is 
based  upon  personal  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, part  of  which  was  gained  while  I 
was  acting  as  Director  of  the  Municipal  Lab- 
oratory and  City  Bacteriologist  of  Chicago,  a 
position  to  which  I  was  certified  by  the  Civil 
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Service  Commission  and  which  I  held  for 
fourteen  months 

Within  a  generation  the  work  of  slaughter- 
ing domestic  animals  and  converting  them 
into  food  products  has  been  gathered  into  a 
few  centres.  By  the  aid  of  refrigeration,  by 
improved  methods,  and  by  the  utilization  of 
by-products,  a  few  men  have  been  able  to 
dominate  the  meat  supply  of  the  nation.  It 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  choice  with  consum- 
ers ;  they  must  buy  the  products  of  the  pack- 
ing houses  of  these  men  or  go  without. 

I  regret  the  prominence  necessarily  given 
in  a  treatment  of  this  subject  to  the  Chicago 


fenders,  but  some  will  go  to  the  very  limit  in 
obtaining  emaciated  and  diseased  materials 
to  onvert  into  food  products  for  sale.  The 
packer  is  the  middleman  who  handles  meat 
for  profit.  The  search  for  possible  disease 
in  this  meat  is  not  his  concern  nor  his  duty. 
If  the  public  have  eaten  diseased  meat  in  the 
past,  are  eating  it  now,  or  continue  to  eat  it 
in  the  future,  it  will  be  because  they  do  not 
take  adequate  means  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
food  supply. 

INSPECTORS,  'WHO    DO;'nOT    INSPECT. 

My  interest  in   contagious' 'diseases,   with 


A    GENKRAL    VIEW    OK    PACKINGTOWN    SHOWING    THE    UNION    STOCK 

The  area  of  the  yards  is  500  acres, 


packer,  who  is  but  one  of  a  large  class  hand- 
ling meat  on  its  way  to  the  consumer.  If  he 
sells  diseased  meat,  he  only  passes  on  what 
the  farmer  and  stock-raiser  sell  to  him :  He 
follows  the  commercial  law  of  buying  at  the 
cheapest  and  selling  at  the  highest  price. 
The  methods  which  he  has  instituted  are  far 
better  than  those  that  previously  existed, 
and  which  still  exist  outside  of  the  packing 
house.  He  produces  the  finest  meat  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  other  things.  It  may  be, 
and  probably  is,  true,  that  not  all  packers, 
sausage  makers,  and  animal    owners  are  of- 


special  regard  to  their  restriction  and  pre- 
vention, including  the  subject  of  general  san- 
itation, led  to  my  appointment  as  Director 
of  the  Municipal  Laboratory  of  Chicago. 
When  I  began  to  work  for  the  city,  I  found  the 
meat  inspectors  largely  following  their  own 
sweet  wills.  I  was  their  official  head,  also 
Director  of  the  Laboratory,  City  Bacteriolo- 
gist, and  Chief  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory, 
of  milk  inspection,  and  of  medical  diagnosis. 
When  appointed,  I  was  informed  by  the 
commissioner  of  health  that  I  need  not  give 
up    my   private   practice   of   medicine.      Al- 
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though  four  men  could  not  do  well  what  work 
there  was  to  be  done,  yet  I  was  free  to  prac- 
tise my  profession. 

During  the  first  month  in  which  I  was  City 
Director,  one  meat  inspector  made  only 
one  condemnation  for  that  month,  and  that 
of  an  immature  calf.  Another  inspector 
made  no  report  to  me  of  any  work  done 
during  my  entire  term  of  office,  and  I  was 
powerless  to  compel  him  to  do  so  because 
of  his  political  backing.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  he  drew  his  salary  regularly. 

Still  another  meat  inspector  was  engaged 
in  a  profitable  side  line  of  buyingquarantined 


capacity,  could  ride  through  the  stock-yards, 
pick  out  the  finest  beef,  order  it  quarantined, 
and  have  it  killed,  bidding  it  in  for  about 
half  price,  of  course,  his  services  were  val- 
uable to  the  firm  employing  him. 

This  system  of  securing  bids  in  writing, 
opened  only  by  the  "  ring"  is  still  in  existence. 
The  unfortunate  owners  of  these  quarantined 
animals,  which  might  be  as  fine  beef  as  ever 
came  into  the  yards,  are  usually  located  in 
some  distant  state,  where  they  are  utterly 
helpless  to  learn  the  truth  of  the  situation. 

Two  of  the  four  meat  inspectors  were  en- 
gaged in'the7  practice  of r ''veterinary  medicine. 


YARDS    AND    THE    BIG    PACKING    HOUSES    IN    THE    REAR 
and   they  contain   300  miles  of  railroad  track 
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beef  for  packers.  When  an  animal  was 
suspected  of  being  diseased,  it  was  quaran- 
tined by  the  state  inspector.  If  it  was  found 
not  to  be  deseased  it  was  passed,  sold  at 
auction,  and  the  money  given  to  the  owner. 
This  was  the  story  for  the  public  and  seemed 
satisfactory  until  I  found  that  the  bids  were 
not  open  but  made  in  writing — and  favored 
bidders  usually  got  the  meat.  The  fact  that 
meat  had  been  suspected  and  quarantined 
was  sufficient  excuse  for  the  low  price  at 
which  it  was  bid  off. 

Since    a    meat     inspector,    in    his     official 


The  third  attended  a  medical  college,  and 
graduated  while  acting  as  meat  inspector. 
This  comprised  the  mighty  bulwark  which 
was  legally  empowered  to  stand  between  the 
public  and  diseased  meat. 

THE     RESPONSIBILITY    FOR    INSPECTION 

When  I  was  informed  that  I  was  the  re- 
sponsible head  of  meat  inspection  at  the  stock- 
yards, I  was  astonished,  having  supposed  the 
United  States  inspectors  were  supreme  in  the 
disposal  of  deseased  meat.  I  took  measures 
at  once  to  find  out  the  extent  of  my  respon- 
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CITY  OF  CHICAGO— Department  of  Health.     . 

CONDEMNED. 

$200  PENALTY  FOR  REMOVING  THIS  TAG. 

By  order  of  CHARLES  J.  WHALEN.  M.  D. 

Commissioner  of  Health. 

Per Inspector. 


The   tag   put     on    diseased   meat  by  the    city  inspectors— as     easily 
removed  as  attached 


spectors,  or  any  one  of  them,  are  hereby  empowered 
to  seize,  condemn,  and  destroy  any  tainted  or  un- 
wholesome meat  found  in  the  city,  and  the  city 
meat  inspectors,  or  any  one  of  them,  are  hereby 
empowered  to  enter  any  building,  structure,  or 
premises  in  the  city  to  inspect  and  examine  any 
meat  contained  therein. " 

THE    FARCE    OF    GOVERNMENT    INSPECTION 

I  found  that  the  federal  inspectors  were  con- 
demning considerable  meat  and  sending  it  to 
the  rendering  tanks,  and  when  I  confronted 


By    court-  sy  ol  the  Amen,  an  Institute  oi  Social  Service 

A  SLAUGHTER  HOUSE  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

With    plenty    of   light   and   air 


sibility  and  was  given  substantially  this 
opinion  by  the  city  law  department :  that 
the  destruction  of  diseased  meat  is  a  state 
function,  but  that  this  power  was  given  to 
the  City  of  Chicago  in  its  charter. 

The  paragraph  in  the  city  ordinance  gover- 
ning the  condemnation  of  diseased  meat  reads 
as  follows  : 

"  All  meat  condemned  in  the  city  by  govern- 
ment or  state  meat  inspectors  shall  be  destroyed 
under  the  supervision,  and  subject  to  the  directions, 
of  the  city  meat  inspectors,  and  the  city  meat  in- 


them  with  my  intepretation  of  the  law,  they 
admitted  that  they  could  not  legally  send 
the  meat  to  the  tanks,  but  that  it  was  done 
under  the  threat,  that,  if  it  were  not  permit- 
ted, government  inspection  would  be  with- 
drawn from  the  objecting  packers. 

The  federal  inspectors  could  inspect  and 
pass  meat  for  export,  but  instructions  given 
them  by  the  federal  laws  distinctly  state 
that  all  condemned  meat  must  be  quaran- 
tined and  set  aside  "To  be  disposed  of  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  state  and 
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municipality  in  which  it  is  found."  There- 
fore the  only  legal  power  to  destroy  meat,  was, 
and  is,  in  the  hands  of  the  city  meat  inspec- 
tors. Their  authority  supersedes  that  of  both 
government  and  state  inspectors. 

Government  inspection  is  only  at  the 
packer's  request.  State  inspection  is  clearly 
illegal  in  Chicago;  for  the  power  of  condem- 
nation and  destruction  was  given  to  Chicago 
in  its  charter,  and  the  state  legislature 
cannot  delegate  this  function  to  a  live- 
stock commission.  But  the  state  legisla- 
ture has  been  only  too  glad  to  assist  the 
packer    by    creating    a    live-stock    commis- 
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The    government    stamp     that    is  no     guarantee- 
and   easily  imitated 


Phot"  i'}  ihe  '  .a    R.    Lawrence  Co. 
THE    SLAUGHTER    HOUSE    OF    THE    STANDARD    SLAUGHTERING    COMPANY,  CHICAGO 
"The  company  which  kills  the  diseased  animals  condemned  by   the  city,  government  and  state  inspectors." — Dr.  Jaques 


sion.  This  seizes  suspected  and  diseased 
animals,  quarantines  and  slaughters  them, 
and  gives  the  packer  the  opportunity  of  buy- 
ing the  meat  (diseased  and  wholesome)  with 
the  stamp  of  the  inspector  on  it,  at  half 
price. 

Packingtown  proper  covers  an  area  of 
about  a  mile  square.  Within  these  limits 
are  the  large  packing  houses,  and  around  the 
district,   but   not   in   it,    are   many    smaller 


slaughter  houses.  Government  inspectors  are 
employed  in  all  the  packing  houses  that 
export  beef,  and  usually  there  is  but  one  in- 
spector on  duty  at  the  killing  beds  of  each 
packing  house.  The  accuracy  and  thorough- 
ness of  the  work  of  these  inspectors  can  be 
judged  when  it  is  estimated  that  from  1,600 
to  2,200  cattle  are  often  killed  under  the  eye 
of  a  single  inspector  in  a  day  of  from  eight  to 
ten  hours.      Walking  back  and  forth  through 
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the  killing  beds,  the  inspector  can  give  only 
the  briefest  glance  at  the  animals  that  are 
being  converted  into  food.  In  this  glance  he 
is  supposed  to  detect  evidences  of  disease 
which  pathologists  may  require  hours  to  find. 
The  government  employs  about  one- 
hundred  and  seventy  people.  Of  these  about 
fifty  are  skilled  animal  pathologists,  capable 
of  inspecting  meats.  There  have  been  re- 
ceived at  the  stock-yards  in  a  single  day  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  animals.  The 
slaughter  of  fifty  thousand  is  not  an  unusual 
day's  work.     And  yet  the  packers  and  govern- 


city  inspectors  are  expected  to  be  present  at 
the  destruction  of  all  diseased  meat  found 
by  the  government  inspectors,  and  should 
also  look  over  all  meat  passed  by  them. 

I  took  pains  to  ascertain  if  the  government 
inspection  were  sufficient  to  guard  the  public. 
To  this  end  I  made  frequent  and  unannounced 
visits  to  the  yards.  On  one  occasion  I  was 
there  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
visited  the  Standard  Slaughtering  Company, 
the  company  which  kills  the  diseased  animals 
condemned  by  the  city  government,  and 
state  inspectors.     I  saw  a  load  of  meat  just 




Courtesy  ol  the  American  Institute  bf  Social    Service 

A    SLOW    GERMAN    METHOD    OF    Kill. INC.    KIM 
Yet  the  slaughter  house  is  clean  and  light 


ment   inspectors   say    that 
government   inspected.  " 


every    animal    is 


AN  EXPERIMENT  WITH  KEROSENE 

The  supervision  of  the  slaughtering  at  all 
the  smaller  packing  houses  within  the  city 
limits  of  a  hundred  and  ninety-six  square 
miles  falls  to  the  city  inspector.  The  possi- 
bility of  six  men's  properly  inspecting  the 
enormous  quantity  of  slaughtering  over  such 
an  area  is  absurd.  Twenty-five  could  hardly 
cope  with  the  situation  under  a  vigorous  and 
oonscientious  head.     In  addition  to  this,  the 


leaving  the  place,  but  was  no1  near  enough  to 
identify  it.  When  1  entered  the  house,  there 
was  no  one  in  sight;  nor  could  1  find  any  one 
for  fifteen  minutes.  Then  I  fo-ind  the  watch 
man,  wdio  could  not  give  me  any  information 
about  anything.  Hanging  in  the  room  in 
full  sight,  unguarded,  and  open  to  the  public, 
were  two  sides  of  beef  having  on  them  the 
slashes  of  the  state  inspector  and  the  govern- 
ment tag  of  condemnation.  But  the  meat 
was  not  under  lock  and  seal  as  required  by 
government  regulations,  nor  was  there  any 
one  to  prevent  its  being  carried  off. 
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CATTLE   ON    THEIR    WAY    TO    THE    PENS 


I  reported  this  matter  to  the  commissioner 
of  health  who  received  the  report  without 
comment.  Realizing  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility involved,  outside  uf  the  demands 
of  the  laboratory,  I  asked  the  commissioner 
to  relieve  me  from  meat  inspection.  He  re- 
fused with  the  remark  that  "  Someone  had  to 
stand  for  it."  I  informed  him  that  if  I 
"stood  for  it,"  I  should  see  that  no  more 
diseased  meat  left  the  presence  of  my  in- 
spectors in  a  condition  which  would  admit  of 


its  being  palmed  off  on  the  public  for  food. 
After  a  conference  with  the  meat  inspectors, 
I  issued  an  order  that  every  animal  condemned 
by  them  should  either  be  placed  in  the  tank 
for  fertilizer,  or  sprinkled  with  kerosene. 
This  was  most  unpleasant  for  the  interests 
affected.  They  raised  every  possible  ob- 
jection to  the  method,  claiming  that  it  tainted 
all  other  meat.  My  opinion  was  then,  and 
it  has  not  been  changed,  that  the  use  of  a  low 
grade    of    kerosene    is    the    most     effectual 
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method  of  condemnation  that  can  be  de- 
vised. The  meat  treated  with  kerosene 
cannot  be  used  for  food,  nor  can  the  fat  be 
converted  into  butterine,  oleomargarine,  and 
similar  products. 

I  sent  one  of  my  inspectors  to  a  slaughter 
house  with  orders  to  kerosene  all  meat  he 
found  unfit  for  use.  He  returned  in  a  state 
of  great  indignation  and  excitement,  saying 
that  the  men  fought  hard  and  long  to  keep 
him  from   using   kerosene. 

"Why,"  said  he,  "I  drew  out  seven  hogs 


it  was  a  matter  of  duty ;  to  the  Jew  a  question 
of    money. 

One  other  incident  would  go  to  show  that 
sausage  advertised  as  "government  inspec- 
ted" is  a  rather  uncertain  article.  Im- 
mediately following  the  passing  of  the  meat 
by  the  government  inspector,  the  beef  trim- 
mers cut  off  all  unsightly  portions,  bruised  or 
injured  places,  enlarged  glands  or  abscesses. 
I  asked  the  inspector  what  was  done  with 
these  trimmings.  "Sausage,  "  was  his  laconic 
reply.     Can   an   inspector  guarantee   all   the 
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that  were  diseased  with  cholera,  and  went  to 
get  my  kerosene  can.  When  I  returned, 
there  were  only  two  left.  'Where  are  the 
other  five'  ?  I  asked,  and  the  man  replied 'Oh, 
they  are  in  sausage  by  this  time.'  " 

The  same  inspector,  who  was  a  doughty 
little  German,  was  graphically  described  by 
another  who  was  sent  to  help  him  as  being 
found  "  at  one  end  of  a  hog,  pulling  with  all  his 
might  toward  his  kerosene  can,  while  at  the 
other  end  was  a  little  Jew,  pulling  just  as  hard 
toward  the  sausage  room.  "     To  the  inspector 


By  courtesy  of  the  Chicago  A*nt*  t  an 


when    he    ex- 


component    parts    of    sausage 
amines  the  finished  product? 

It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  boast  of 
the  packer  that  "nothing  is  lost,"  to  imagine 
what  the  by-products  of  the  packing  industry 
may  mean.  What  are  called  "trade  secrets" 
means  the  selling  of  uneatable  things  under 
palatable  names. 

THE    RESULT    OF    STOPPING    CITY    INSPECTION 

My  kerosene  methods  were  effectual  as 
long  as  they  lasted,  which  was  until  my  res- 
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ignation.  Then  the  daily  papers  found 
something  had  been  happening  at  the  stock- 
vards.  Reporters  got  the  ear  of  the  govern- 
ment inspectors,  who  assured  them  that  all 
meat  killed  in  the  stock  yards  was  "govern- 
ment  inspected." 

It  was  than  announced  through  the  press 
that  the  work  of  the  government  inspectors 
was  so  good,  that  city  inspection  was  not 
necessary.  Consequently  city  inspection  was 
withdrawn  from  that  territory  for  nearly  two 
years  and  the  only  power  was  removed  that 
could  legally  destroy  diseased  meat  in  a  terri- 
tory' where  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  food 


For  twenty-two  months  previous,  this  inspec- 
tion had  been  withdrawn;  if  it  had  been 
maintained  during  that  time,  more  than  a 
million  and  a  quarter  dollars'  worth  of  food 
might  have  been  condemned,  but  was  not, 
and  must  have  gone  somewhere.  Where  did 
it  go  if  not  to  the  public? 

NO    DEFINITE    STANDARD    OF    CONDEMNATION 

My  experience  revealed  another  difficulty, 
that  of  a  standard  for  condemnation.  Au- 
thorities differed  on  the  subject.  One  de- 
clared that  when  any  part  of  the  animal 
was  diseased,  it  should  all  go  into  the  fer- 
tilizer   tank.     Another    said    that    only    the 


"LUMPY    JAWED  "    CATTLE 

products  are  turned  out  to  be  sold  to  the  pub- 
lic  annually. 

A  change  of  administration  resulted  in  the 
resumption  of  meat  inspection  August  7,  1905. 
With  two  regular,  and  some  temporary,  in- 
spectors in  less  than  five  months,  more  than 
$300,000  worth  of  diseased  and  rotten  meat, 
much  of  which  had  already  been  passed  by 
government  inspectors,  was  destroyed,  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  small  amount  of  the 
year  before.  This  enormous  amount  was 
condemned  in  less  than  five  months  by  a 
force  of  inspectors  which  could  have  seized 
but  a  fraction  of  what  should  have  been  taken. 
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WAITING    TO    BE    KILLED 


diseased  part  need  be  cut  away.  Still  an- 
other would  pass  all  meat  if  well  cooked. 
The  present  health  commissioner  is  having 
the  same  difficulty.  His  recent  decision  is 
that  if  the  disease  is  localized,  only  the  dis- 
eased part  need  be  cut  away.  I  will  venture 
the  assertion  that,  though  the  commissioner 
of  health  will  allow  the  flesh  from  an  animal 
that  has  localized  lumpy -jaw  to  pass  into  the 
public  food  supply,  he  would  not  permit  his 
family  to  eat  an  ounce  of  it  if  he  knew  it. 
The  men  who  kill  and  handle  this  meat  will 
not  eat  it. 

I  will    also  venture  the  assertion,  that,  if 
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ASHLAND   AVENUE   AT   PACKINGTOWX 
An  unbroken  row  of  forty-five  saloons  in  two  blocks 


By  courtesy  <<f  the  Chicago  Tri'i  tie 


the  finest  restaurant  in  America  should  pub- 
lish on  its  bill  of  fare,  that  its  choice  roast 
beef  was  cut  from  an  animal  which  had  a 
small  localized  tubercular  area,  no  physician 
would  dine  there,  or  permit  his  patients  to  do 
so.  Yet  if  this  issue  were  brought  to  court, 
probably  a  hundred  physicians  would  be 
willing  to  testify  that  such  meat,  if  well 
cooked,  would  be  harmless.  The  trouble  is 
(hat  more  beef  is  served  rare  than  well  done. 
//  all  meals  arc  well  cooked,  it  would  lessen 
tin-  danger  from  disease,  espei  ially  from 
trichinea-infested  pork. 


It  is  also  well-known  to  bacteriologists 
that  the  tubercular  germ  is  one  of  the  most 
resistant  things  in  nature.  Its  hard,  horny 
body  resists  extremes  in  temperature.  The 
rules  of  the  government  require  that  lard 
rendered  from  tubercular  hogs  shall  be  boiled 
for  four  hours  at  a  temperature  of  220  de- 
grees. Can  it  be  possible,  then,  that  roast 
beef  and  two-inch  steaks  from  tubercular 
eattle  are  safe  food  in  a  rare  state? 

No     BARS    AGAINST    LUMPY-JAW 

During  my  experience  I  found  there  was  a 


rtesy  of  the  Chicago  Ain, 
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large  number  of  animals  coming  into  the 
stock-yards  with  actinomycosis,  a  disease 
known  as  lumpy-jaw.  The  bacteria  of  this 
disease  find  the  caries  of  the  teeth  a  suitable 
place  to  invade  the  tissues  and  cause  a  lump 
to  form  on  the  jaw.  It  is  mildly  contagious 
both  to  man  and  to  animals.  The  charac- 
teristic lump  makes  the  disease  easily  recog- 
nizable. The  farmer  and  the  commission 
man  both  know  when  an  animal  has  this 
disease,  and  yet  lumpy-jaw  cattle  are  sent  to 
the  stock-yards  for  sale. 

Formerly  the  packers  bought  all  the  cattle 
sent  in,  but  the  loss  from  diseased  animals 
proved  too  large.  To  eliminate  this  loss,  the 
state  legislature  was  requested  to  create  the 
Live  Stock  Commission.  This  commission 
is  empowered  to  quarantine  cattle  suspected 
of  disease,  and  have  them  killed.  If  they 
are  not  diseased,  or  if  the  inspectors  pass 
them,  the  meat  is  auctioned  off  and  the  owner 
gets  what  it  brings. 

This  seems  fair,  but  when  the  price  at 
which  the  meat  is  sold  is  less  than  half 
what  it  should  be,  or  less  after  it  is  killed 
and  dressed  than  it  is  on  the  hoof,  then 
something  is  wrong.  Investigation  reveals 
that  the  bids  are  not  open,  but  sealed — and 
favored  bidders  get  most  of  the  meat.  The 
inspection  of  this  meat  is  very  lax,  though 
it  passes  federal,  state,  and  city  inspectors. 
The  rules  of  all  these  permit  the  passing  of 
this  meat  if  the  disease  is  not  far  advanced, 
or  if  it  is  encysted,  that  is,  enclosed  in  a  mem- 
branous sac.  Cutting  off  the  head  of  a  dis- 
eased beef  removes  evidence  of  the  disease  to 
the  non -expert. 

Then,  as  now,  the  Standard  Slaughtering 
House  kills  this  meat  as  well  as  other,  not 
diseased,  and  in  the  cooling  rooms,  the  identity 
may  be  lost.  Here  any  hotel  or  restaurant  man- 
ager can  secure  as  fine-looking  beef  as  ever 
went  on  a  table  at  a  price  that  will  insure 
him  a  fine  profit.  This  lumpy-jaw  meat  is 
sold  in  the  market  in  competition  with  the 
best  beef,  and  I  am  certainly  within  the  fact 
when  I  say  that  every  decent  packer  would 
be  pleased  to  have  all  lumpy-jaw  animals 
killed  and  converted  into  fertilizer  before 
they  leave  the  farm. 

Here  let  me  emphasize  this  fact:  that 
there  is  but  one  time  in  the  preparation  of 
meat  when  effective  and  adequate  inspection 
can  take  place,  and  that  is  at  the  time  of  kill- 
ing, when  the  animal  is  opened  and  all  organs 


are  intact.  Certain  glands  and  portions  of 
the  viscera  are  most  important  in  the  evi- 
dence of  disease.  Unless  time  is  taken  to 
search  for  this  evidence,  a  stroke  of  the  knife 
separates  it  from  the  animal,  and  the  disease 
can  then  only  be  traced  by  tedious  methods. 
When  one  considers  the  enormous  amount 
of  butchering  done  in  the  country  and  in 
other  places  by  ignorant  men,  the  value  of 
the  government  stamp  on  beef  is  appreciated. 
But  the  value  of  that  stamp  must  depend 
altogether  on  the  thoroughness  of  the  inspec- 
tor's work  and  the  genuineness  of  the  stamp. 


A    WOMAN   OF    PACKIN'GTOWN 
Coming  home  from  the  dump 

"  U.  S.  Inspection, .  .  .Number  .  .  ."stamped 
directly  on  the  meat,  or  on  cheese-cloth  pasted 
on  the  meat,  shows  the  approval  of  the  federal 
inspector.  A  similar  rubber  stamp  costs 
about  twenty-five  cents.  The  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  duplicated,  and  the  difficulty 
after  a  stamp  is  on  of  proving  who  put  it 
there,  makes  the  stamp  of  doubtful  value. 
The  condemnation  tag,  abo\.t  the  size  of  an 
express  tag,  is  fastened  to  the  meat  by  a 
wire,  as  easily  pulled  out  as  it  is  pushed  in. 
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Though  government  inspection  was  at 
first  intended  only  for  export  meat,  a 
suspicion  rife  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
public  caused  them  to  ask  for  meat  that  had 
been  inspected  by  the  government.  Now 
the  best  markets  demand  meat  that  has 
passed    federal    inspection,    and    the    packer 


It  is  impossible  to  say  under  present  con- 
ditions how  much  diseased  meat  passes 
through  packing  houses.  There  is  but  one 
way  in  which  anything  like  an  accurate  esti- 
mate could  be  made,  and  that  is  to  have  each 
animal,  as  it  is  killed,  pass  into  the  hands  of  a 
competent  expert  with  good  light  and  every 


A  STREET  IN    PACKINGTOWN 
The   homes  of   the   people   who   prepare  our  food 


sells  it  at  the  increased  price  which  the  stamp 
permits.  The  ease  with  which  the  consumer 
can  be  made  to  assist  the  packer  in  raising 
the  price  of  beef  and  other  meat  is  amazing. 
I  am  informed  that  the  federal  payroll  at 
the  stock-yards  amounts  to  over  eighteen 
thousand  dollars  a  month. 


facility  to  make  a  complete  examination. 
What  is  of  the  greatest  importance  is  that 
the  expert  should  be  inspired  with  a  desire  to 
recognize  disease  when  he  finds  it.  If  all 
animals  to  be  converted  into  food  passed 
such  an  examination,  and  records  were  kept 
of  the  findings,  it  would  then  be  possible  to 
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know  what  proportion  of  them  are  diseased. 
At  present  only  such  as  are  intended  for 
export  are  required  to  pass  such  an  examina- 
tion. Foreign  governments  have  obliged  us 
to  require  a  rigid  examination  of  all  meats 
exported. 

It  can  be  seen  by  these  facts  that  the  pres- 
ent system  of  meat  inspection  results  in  a 
grading  according  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
intended  customer.  The  foreigner  gets  the 
very  best,  for  he  demands  it  and  has  experts 


tant  interest  is  that  of  the  public,  and  every 
man,  woman  and  child  is  vitally  interested. 
The  next  interest  is  that  of  the  owner  of  the 
inspected  meat,  whose  position  must  be 
judged  by  the  commercial  law  of  buying  and 
selling.  For  example,  he  buys  ten  steers  for 
one  thousand  dollars,  and  sends  them  to  the 
killing  room  for  expert.  Two  are  con- 
demned for  tuberculosis,  and  sent  to  the 
rendering  tanks.  Two  hundred  dollars  loss 
is  the  result  of  not  examining  the  steers  and 


CAREY'S    DUMP 
Contiguous  to  the   packing  houses  and  a   resort   of   Packingtown   children 


to  see  that  he  gets  it.  The  interstate  trade 
gets  the  next  grade.  Beef  trimmers  remove 
every  visible  mark  of  disease  and  state 
laboratories  have  not  the  resources  to  ex- 
amine dressed  meat.  What  is  left  goes  into 
the  Chicago  market.  Bad  meat,  like  a  bad 
character,  quickly  loses  its  identity  in  a 
great  city. 

There  are  three  interests  present  at  every 
meat  inspection:  The  first   and  most  impor- 


sending  them  to  a  killing-room  where  no 
inspector  is  present.  This  is  what  the  aver- 
age business  man  must  do  if  he  competes 
with  others  who  do  it.  No  source  of  profit 
can  be  neglected.  The  successfid  meat 
merchant  selects  for  the  heads  of  his  depart- 
ments men  who  get  results,  and  he  pays 
them  accordingly.  The  third  interest,  and 
not  the  least  important  when  considered  in 
the  light  of  results,  is  that  of  the  inspector, 
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who  should  be   a  model  of  honesty  and  un 
yielding  integrity. 

The  federal  inspector  comes  to  his  task  at 
the  request  of  the  owner  whose  animals  he  is 
to  inspect,  and  with  whom  he  comes  in  daily 
contact.  The  packer  is  a  good  fellow;  a 
bright,  sharp,  generous  business  man.  He 
owns  stock  in  the  street  railways,  the  banks, 
the  newspapers,  and  other  important  corpora- 
tions. He  may  be  a  millionaire  many  times 
over.  Around  him,  at  his  command  are  a 
thousand  conditions  which  may  influence  the 


of  tubercular  meat  and  authorities  differing  so 
widely  regarding  what  is  fit  to  eat,  the 
inspector  can  justify  himself  for  various  stan- 
dards. So  he  is  between  two  interests:  on 
the  one  hand  is  the  ever-present,  dominating 
interest  of  the  packer.  To  tank  the  man's 
sides  of  beef  is  like  burning  his  fifty-dollar 
bills.  On  the  other  hand  is  the  absent  public, 
fickle  and  ignorant.  Is  it  strange  that  meat 
which  the  inspector  would  not  eat  himself 
goes  to  the  public  by  the  ton? 

Ineffectual     inspection     is     the     bane     of 


American 


PACKING     Hi  il  SI      WORKERS 
The  line  at  a  time  station  where  pay  envelopes  are  issued 


inspector.  To  say  that  he  would  not  be 
influenced  by  these  conditions  is  to  say  that 
he  is  not  human. 

To  make  the  action  of  the  inspector  more 
uncertain,  there  is,  as  1  have  said,  no  well- 
defined  standard  of  condemnation.  While 
government  instructions  arc  clear  and  def- 
inite concerning  export  meat,  the  inspector 
is  permitted  to  use  his  judgment  about  thai 
intended  for  domestic  use.  A  man's  judge- 
ment is  the  result  of  his  education.  With 
the  government    rules    permitting    the   passing 


Chicago.     And   inspection   is   ineffectual    be- 

eause  it  is  hampered  l>y  gralt.  This  does  not 
refer  to  money  only,  but  to  favors  of  every 
kind.  It  means  the  turning  of  the  back  of 
the  inspector.  It  means  sending  him  where 
he  will  not  inspect.  It  means  "soft  jobs" 
and  political  influence  of  every  kind,  vaca- 
tions, theatre  passes,  railroad  transportation, 
and  a  thousand  other  influences  to  which 
human  beings  are  susceptible. 

It  is  the  graft  of  department    heads  that  is 
hardest  to  reach.     The   man   high   up  always 
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has  many  resources  in  time  of  trouble.  The 
hands  which  reach  out  to  him  for  graft  must 
pull  him  out  of  the  mire  to  save  themselves. 
The  terrible  experience  of  the  past  few 
years  have  caused  the  busy  Chicago  citizen  to 
dig  the  dust  otit  of  his  eyes  and  put  the  respon- 
sibility for  his  afflictions  in  its  proper  place. 
The  man  who  has  the  power  to  stay  the  fire 
ordinance  must  be  responsible  for  the  Iro- 
quois horror  that  results.  It  ought  not 
ever  to  be  possible  that  the  quality  of  the 
nation's  meat  should  depend  on  the  con- 
science of  a  Chicago  politician. 

THE    REMEDY 

The  loss  of  the  condemned  meat  is  the 
vital  point  in  this  serious  situation.  It 
should  be  borne  by  those  who  are  responsible 


for  the  improvement  of  the  whole  live  stock 
industry,  and  the  consequent  safety  of  the 
nation's  food.  Physicians  alone  know  the 
importance  and  value  to  the  living  of  post- 
morten  examinations,  particularly  in  ob- 
scure diseases.  Without  such  examinations, 
no  line  of  action  will  be  effectual  in  relieving 
the  present  situation. 

As  meat  forms  a  large  percentage  of  the 
food  of  the  nation,  its  control  should  be  as 
broad  in  effect.  If  the  government  can  reg- 
ulate the  manufacture  and  sale  of  tobacco 
and  liquors,  it  can  regulate  the  meat 
that  is  sold.  The  necessary  funds  may  be 
obtained  by  licensing  slaughter  houses  in 
city,  town,  and  country.  No  license  should 
be  issued  until  the  killing  place  conforms  in 
all  respects  to  the  specifications  of  the  gov- 


BUBBLY    CREEK 
The  foul  stream  into  which  pours  the   sewer   from   the  packing  houses.     "  It  will  bear  up  cats  and  chickens." 


for  the  disease  or  unfit  condition,  whether 
the  stockman  who  raises  his  cattle  in  un- 
healthful  surroundings,  or  the  shipper  who,  by 
carelessness,  causes  cattle  to  arrive  at  destina- 
tion crippled  or  dead.  Every  animal  found 
diseased  should  be  traceable  by  tag,  or 
marking,  to  its  original  surroundings.  The 
money  loss  from  diseased  specimens  should 
result  in  the  improvement  of  the  cattle  sent 
to  market.  Disease  in  animals,  even  more 
than  in  the  human  family,  is  the  result  of 
living  conditions  which  produce  suscepti- 
bility to  infections,  particularly  tuberculosis. 
To  determine  the  extent  and  kind  of  dis- 
eases, there  should  be  adequate  inspection 
at  the  time  of  slaughter,  with  records  of  the 
findings,  that  this  information  may  be  used 


ernment.  Without  this  universal  regulation 
the  prohibition  of  diseased  meat  in  large 
packing  houses  will  result  simply  in  the 
butchering  of  such  animals  at  home  where 
there  is  no  inspection.  The  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  describes  the  country 
slaughter  houses  as  filthy  and  disgusting  in 
the  extreme,  and  the  remedy  will  fall  far 
short  of  what  is  necessary  if  not  applied  to 
these  as  well  as  the  large  packing  houses. 
After  license,  there  should  be  open  and 
adequate  inspection  with  rigid  standards  for 
condemnation,  and  certain  destruction  of 
diseased  meat.  And  the  inspector,  whether 
government,  state,  or  city,  must  be  free  from 
political  influences  if  he  is  to  protect  the 
health  of  the  nation. 
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in  the  packing  houses  and  their  families. 


-the  workers 


A  WOMAN  PHYSICIAN  who  had 
worked  in  a  dispensary  in  Packing- 
town,  the  packing  district  of  Chicago, 
once  said  to  me,  "Yes,  ten  men  can  make 
thousands  live  as  the  people  do  over  there, 
and  it  makes  no  difference  to  them  so  long 
as  the  work  is  done."  "Over  there"  meant 
three  square  miles  south  and  west  of  the 
stock-yards,  where  45,000  people  live,  a  large 
percentage  of  whom  work  in  the  yards.  In 
this  community  of  unskilled  workers,  ^my- 
self, have  lived  and  worked  as  a  physician  for 
three  years.  The  products  made  here  go  to 
nearly  every  home  in  the  country  and  on 
the  wholesomeness  of  this  food  depends  to 
some  extent  the  health  of  all  the  people  in 
the  country.  And  on  the  health  of  the 
workers  in  the  stock-yards  and  the  packing 
houses,  and  on  the  healthfulness  of  their  sur- 
roundings depend,  to  some  extent,  the  whole- 
someness of  the 'food. 

TUBERCULOSIS  AMONG  THE  WORKERS 

No  one  yet  knows  how  many  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis there  are  among  the  workers  in  the 
yards,  for,  until  now,  no  system  of  reporting 
cases  of  the  plague  has  been  used  in  Chicago. 
In  1902  the  deaths  in  the  Twenty-ninth  Ward, 
which  embraces  this  district,  were  28  per 
10,000.  which  is  55  per  cent,  more  than  the 
average  number  per  10,000  for  the  whole  city 
in  the  same  year.  One  physician,  who  has 
worked  here  for  years,  says  Packington  has 
more  tuberculosis  than  any  other  city  in  the 
country.  The  ward  does  not,  however,  show 
so  high  a  death  rate  as  other  wards  in  Chicago. 
The  rate  is  higher  in  wards  that  include  the 
lodging-house,  and  the  colored,  population. 
But,  as  I  write,  I  take  from  my  desk  the  last 
thirty-three  sheets  giving  the  history  of  cases 


in  my  office  on  which  I  have  been  working, 
and  I  find  that  eleven  of  the  cases  are  of 
tuberculosis.  Conversation  with  the  workers 
makes  me  believe  that  tuberculosis  is  an 
ever-present  menace,  and  that  it  is  feared 
by  them. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  new  patient  to  come 
and  say,  "Doctor,  do  you  think  I  have  the 
'con'?"  Though  this  abbreviation  indicates 
tremendous  familiarity  with  the  disease,  it  is 
by  no  means  the  kind  of  familiarity  that 
breeds  contempt.  So  great  is  the  belief  of 
these  people  in  the  fatal  issue  of  tuberculosis 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  many  of  the 
patients  to  make  any  systematic  attempts 
at  cure  when  they  are  told  the  nature  of  their 
trouble,  even  in  early  cases. 

When  I  first  became  interested  in  the  prob- 
lem, I  was  influenced  by  reports  of  studies 
made  in  England,  and  was  assured,  in  my  own 
mind,  that  the  root  of  the  difficulty  was  in 
the  houses — that  a  person  dying  in  a  house 
transmitted  the  disease,  by  infected  dust,  to 
subsequent  tenants.  I  began  a  study  to 
prove  my  assumption.  This  position,  so  far 
as  I  have  gone,  is  untenable.  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  a  single  house  in  this  neighbor- 
hood into  which  other  causes  of  infection  did 
not  enter.  And,  though  some  of  the  causes 
are  found  in  the  houses,  they  are  secondary, 
and  not  direct. 

THE    HOMES    OF    THE    WORKERS 

It  is  true  that  the  houses  in  Packingtown 
are  small  and  mean,  that  the  land  is  low  and 
often  wet,  that  four  families  on  the  average 
live  in  each  house,  that  there  are  four  adults 
on  the  average  to  each  bedroom,  with  some 
children  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  no  solid  blocks  of 
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houses,  and,  though  the  average  percentage 
of  dark  rooms  in  every  apartment  is  large, 
because  of  the  narrow  passages  between  the 
houses,  there  is  some  circulation  of  air. 

The  houses  are  badly  over-crowded  in  many 
cases,  but  the  average  number  of  people  per 
acre  is  extremely  low.  The  highest  number 
to  any  one  acre  is  1 1 3  persons,  not  one-quarter 
the  number  to  the  acre  in  portions  of  the 
lower  East  Side  of  New  York.  The  houses 
are  so  close  together,  however,  that  in  summer, 
with  doors  and  windows  open,  and  with  a 
swarming  population  in  each  house,  rest 
becomes  a  terrific  problem  Flies  buzz  in 
the  houses,  fleas  hop  in  the  dirty  yards, 
babies  cry  fretfully  in  the  heat,  dogs  whine 
and  bark,  and  the  tenement  is  transformed 
into   a   sleep-destroying   monster. 

The  workers  shut  out  of  their  houses  much 
of  the  air  that  might  save  their  lives,  partly 
through  ignorance,  partly,  in  cold  weather,  to 
save  fuel  bills.  Many  of  the  people  are  com- 
pelled to  keep  boarders  to  help  with  the  rent 
or  the  payments  on  the  house,  and  this  adds 
to  the  fearful  overcrowding  and  discom- 
fort. 

Rent  in  this  neighborhood  is  relatively  high, 
and  is  rising,  while  the  wages  of  the  unskilled 
workers  are  not.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
rent  is  raised  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
incident  taken  from  the  report  of  Miss  Mary 
McDowell,  head  resident  of  the  university 
settlement  in  Packingtown : 

"A  neighbor  recently  returned  from  the  hospital, 
where  she  had  been  operated  on  for  tubercular  bone 
disease,  was  instructed  to  stay  out  in  her  yard  in  the 
sun  to  hasten  her  convalescence.  She  replied  that 
she  could  not,  as  the  outhouses  smelled  to  an  un- 
bearable extent.  It  was  suggested  that  the  sani- 
tary condition  should  be  reported.  Horror  filled 
the  faces  of  herself  and  her  husband.  If  they  com- 
plained, the  landlord  would  make  them  move. 
The  complaint  went  in  from  the  settlement,  and 
the  sanitary  inspector  caused  an  immediate  and 
thorough  cleaning  up,  not  only  in  that  yard  but  in 
adjacent  ones. 

"The  mixture  of  joy  and  fear  that  was  visible  at 
the  next  visit  was  both  funny  and  pathetic.  They 
were  no  longer  confined  to  their  two  dark  rooms,  but 
they  hoped  the  landlord  would  never  find  out. 
There  was  also  an  element  of  satisfaction  that  there 
was  someone  to  make  the  landlord  heed  when  he 
would  not  hear  them.  When  their  rent  is  raised 
one  dollar  because  of  the  improvements,  there  may 
be  a  revulsion  of  feeling.  This  has  been  done  in 
several  cases — for  making  a  place  just  habitable  the 
rent  has  been  raised  one  dollar  a  month.     Where 


rents  are  already  very  high  in  relation  to  wage,  this 
is,  of  course,  a  discourager  of  decency." 

A  small  basement  of  four  rooms  on  the 
ground,  low  and  dark,  rents  for  #8  a  month 
to  two  families.  Once  I  was  called  to  one  of 
these  basements.  The  room  was  so  dark  that 
I  could  not  see  how  many  were  in  the  room. 
I  could  not  stand  erect.  The  only  light  came 
from  a  small  window  under  an  outside  stair- 
way. In  this  little  patch  of  light,  crouched 
on  a  wooden  chair,  was  a  little  hump-backed 
lad.  Tuberculosis  had  attacked  his  spine. 
His  pallor  and  his  position  in  the  patch  of 
light  suggested  a  potato  sprout  in  a  cellar. 
Children  in  such  surroundings  have  just  about 
as  much  chance  for  life  and  stamina  as  the 
potato  sprout.  The  boy  died.  A  worker  in 
the  packing  house  said  to  me,  "We  could  get 
along  if  it  were  not  for  the  rent,  but  that  goes 
on  whether  we  are  sick  or  well,  whether  we 
get  full  or  slack  work." 

Another  phase  of  the  housing  problem  is 
found  in  building  and  loan  associations. 
Of  one  I  have  knowledge.  It  charges  $12 
a  month  for  a  tiny  cottage.  This  is  supposed 
to  cover  a  payment  toward  ownership  of  the 
cottage  and  the  interest  on  the  unpaid  re- 
mainder of  the  total  sum  due.  The  house 
will  ultimately  belong  to  the  people  making 
the  payments.  Beside  the  interest,  they  pay 
city  taxes,  paving  and  sidewalk  assessments, 
and  water  taxes.  This  particular  family 
tries  to  keep  up  a  small  insurance  on  the 
father's  life,  and  fire  instirance.  With  seven 
in  the  family,  will  you  figure  out  how  much  is 
left  for  food  when  the  man  gets  25  cents  an 
hour,  and  sometimes  works  only  twenty-nine 
hours  a  week?  The  mother  is  sick  and  will 
stay  so,  for  she  cannot  get  sufficient  proper 
food  to  get  well.  This  family  subsists  largely 
on  bread  and  coffee.  What  wonder  that 
children  under  such  circumstances  are  anae- 
mic ?  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  father 
sought  forgetfulness  in  drink,  though  the 
father  of  this  family  does  not. 

THE  DRINK  AND  FOOD  OF  THE  WORKERS 

Every  possible  opportunity  is  given  for  the 
men  of  Packingtown  to  drink.  Outside  the 
stock-yards  on  Ashland  Avenue  are  forty-five 
saloons  in  two  blocks.  Every  one  of  them  is 
a  restaurant  that  sells  good  hot  food  cheaper 
than  any  restaurant  alone  can  afford  to  sell 
it,  and  makes  very  little  even  on  the  beer 
served  with  the  food.     They  depend  for  their 
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profit  on  the  whiskey  consumed  when  cheeks 
are  cashed,  for  they  cash  checks,  and  the  men 
are  paid  in  checks.  Another  inducement  to 
visit  these  restaurant  saloons  at  the  noon 
hour  is  that  they  offer  those  bringing  their 
own  lunch  more  attractive  places  to  eat  than 
the  packing  houses,  though  I  have  seen  men 
eating  lunch  in  the  rooms  where  sheep  are 
slaughtered.  A  drinker  of  alcohol  stands 
the  chance  of  infection  by  tuberculosis,  as 
compared  to  a  teetotaler,  of  3  to  1. 

In  any  infectious  disease,  such  as  tubercu- 
losis, the  resistance  of  the  individual  means 
much.  Disease  germs  are  less  apt  to  attack 
a  body  the  tissues  of  which  are  well  nourished, 
healthy,  and  rested,  than  a  body  in  a  low  con- 
dition of  vitality.  Thus  the  matter  of  food 
and  drink  becomes  vital.  So  does  ventilation. 
A  person  cannot  breathe  the  air  exhaled  by 
himself  and  others  in  a  closed  room  and  be 
healthy.  Nor  can  he  be  worked  systemati- 
cally past  a  reasonable  fatigue  point  without 
having  his  protective  barriers  beaten  down. 

What  a  man  eats  and  drinks  depends  in  a 
large  measure  on  his  wages,  and  so  does  the 
amount  of  room  he  can  afford  for  his  family. 
Before  the  last  strike  in  the  stock-yards,  the 
average  wage  per  week  for  the  whole  yards 
was  $7.40.  It  is  somewhat  less  now,  and  a 
cattle  butcher  told  me  that  he  had  to  do  one- 
half  more  work  than  before  the  strike. 

A  striking  illustration  of  what  this  fast 
work  may  lead  to,  was  shown  a  few  days  ago 
by  a  man  who,  while  working  at  full  speed, 
tried  to  work  faster  to  finish  a  given  amount 
of  work  in  a  given  time.  He  was  a  skinner, 
using  both  hands.  A  shock  like  electricity 
went  through  his  whole  body,  and  his  cat- 
ting hand  fell  powerless.  Repeated  attempts 
proved  that  his  ability  to  cut  was  at  least 
temporarily  gone.  His  nerves  had  worked 
to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  and,  though  he  can 
do  other  work,  his  highly  skilled  ability  can 
no  longer  be  depended  on  as  an  earning  factor. 
This  is  one  of  the  cases  where  the  limitation 
of  output  must  be  considered  from  the  human 
side.  In  a  lesser  degree,  the  high  speed  of  the 
workers  depletes  nervous  power,  and  the  over- 
fatigue places  the  worker  in  a  position  to  be 
easily  infected  with  any  kind  of  disease 
germs. 

Now,  the  dweller  in  Packingtown  has  plenty 
of  chances  to  meet  disease  germs,  and  he  has 
plenty  of  bad  air  to  breathe  beside  that  pro- 
duced by   his  own  lungs   and   his  own  bad 


habits  of  ventilation.  First,  there  are  the 
rolling  masses  of  smoke  from  the  yards, 
peppering  even  the  pillows  with  sharp  bits  of 
carbon,  clogging  the  nostrils  with  dirt,  and 
depressing  the  body.  Some  carefully  tended 
flowers  will  grow,  but  sometimes  a  blast 
sweeps  down  from  the  yards,  and  everything 
green  dies.  A  mile  away  is  Garfield  Boule- 
vard, a  broad  strip  of  green  grass  and  until 
recently  the  only  breathing  space  near  Pack- 
ingtown. On  a  hot  Sunday  it  is  a  sight  to 
see  the  exiles  from  the  hills  of  Southern 
Europe  sitting  quietly  side  by  side  till  the 
grass  is  literally  covered.  But  the  smells 
from  the  rendering  plants,  possibly  not 
poisonous,  certainly  obnoxious,  are  not  con- 
ducive to  deep  breathing,  and  you  get  the 
smell  of  the  packing  houses  and  yards  every- 
where. 

MENACES    TO    HEALTH 

Then  there  is  Bubbly  Branch  on  the  west 
edge  of  the  district.  It  is  a  stagnant  branch 
of  the  Chicago  River.  The  filth  from  the 
stock-yards  sewer  pours  into  it.  It  is  really 
a  large  open  sewer  itself.  In  summer,  if  you 
are  detained  on  the  bridge  that  spans  it,  your 
clothing  will  smell  for  hours.  The  scum  of 
filth  gets  brown  and  dusty-looking  in  hot 
weather.     It  will  bear  up  cats  and  chickens. 

The  "dump, "  another  menace  to  the  work- 
ers' health,  is  a  great  excavation  made  by 
a  brick  yard.  Into  this  hole  is  dumped  the 
city  garbage  from  the  residence  wards.  The 
poorer  foreigners  pick  over  this  rotting  mass, 
and  carry  off  chunks  of  bread.  One 
woman  who  has  tuberculosis  has  a  wall  of 
garbage,  nearly  four  feet  high,  marking  off  her 
tiny  front  yard.  Large  mud-holes  exist,  too. 
In  addition,  the  people  themselves  contribute 
other  garbage. 

Given,  now,  a  worker  ill-nourished  from  im- 
proper food,  poisoned  by  bad  air  in  his  house 
and  in  his  neighborhood,  and  tempted  to  drink 
more  alcohol  than  he  ought.  He  is  an  almost 
ideal  soil  for  tuberculosis.  You  have  but  to 
supply  the  germ.  The  broken-down  Slavic 
men  and  women,  wasted  by  disease,  that  you 
see  on  the  street,  were  healthy  peasants  a  few 
years  ago.  In  the  stock-yards,  too,  they  work 
under  very  good  conditions  for  supplying 
tuberculosis  germs.  Sunlight  kills  the  germs 
of  tuberculosis.  A  vast  number  of  the  pack- 
ing-house workers  work  by  electric  light.  If 
a  tubercular  person  chose  to  expectorate  in 
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those  totally  dark  rooms,  where  scores  of 
girls  work,  those  germs  could  live  almost 
indefinitely  unless  removed.  Many  stairs 
and  dark  rooms  in  the  yards  look  very  unused 
to  water  and  soap.  From  the  ceilings  of  the 
killing  rooms  and  corridors,  to  the  rag  that  a 
girl  wipes  a  can  with  before  capping  it,  there 
is  dirt.  Some  of  it  certainly  could  be 
avoided. 

The  air  in  some  of  the  departments, 
especially  the  canning  department,  is  bad — 
sometimes  so  steamy  that  it  is  impossible  to 
see  through  it,  and  providing  moisture  to 
keep  tuberculosis  germs  alive.  There  are 
ho  devices  visible  to  prevent  the  inhalation 
of  dust.  In  the  soap-mixing  department  of 
one  firm,  which  I  visited,  the  dust  was  chok- 
ing. Only  a  few  men  worked  here,  but  they 
wore  no  respirators.  In  the  painting  rooms 
where  girls  paint  the  cans,  the  smell  of  tur- 
pentine is  very  strong,  and  the  girls  inhale  so 
much  paint  that  their  sputum  is  blue.  This 
department  is  popularly  credited  with  more 
tuberculosis  than  any  other  department 
where  women  work.  One  woman,  in  the  last 
stages  of  consumption,  was  found  sewing  bags 
at  home.  These  were  for  a  special  kind  of 
export  sausage.  She  had  them  carefully 
piled  up,  and  explained  that  she  had  to  keep 
them  very  clean  as  they  could  not  or  would 


not  be  washed.  In  two  weeks  she  was  dead. 
The  toilet  facilities  in  the  packing  houses 
are,  I  am  told,  scanty,  and  the  dressing 
rooms  for  women  very  crowded. 

THE  REMEDIES  FOR  DANGER  TO  OUR  FOOD 

It  is  revolting  to  think  of  the  chances  for 
infection  of  food  in  a  situation  like  this. 
Certain  products,  like  tongues,  potted  meats, 
and  soups,  are  sterilized  after  being  canned, 
but  others,  like  dried  beef  and  quarters  of 
beef,  go  direct  to  the  consumer.  For  their 
own  sakes  the  American  people  should  con- 
sider the  health  of  the  32,000  packing-house 
workers,  a  centre  of  infection  by  tuberculosis. 
The  remedies  for  these  depressing  and  un- 
wholesome conditions  are  these: 

It  must  be  realized  in  Packingtown  that  the 
workers  are  human  beings  and  must  have 
decent  living  and  working  conditions. 

There  must  be  no  over-crowding  of  houses. 
The    houses   should    be   regularly   inspected. 

Constructive  legislation  must  be  had  that 
will  protect  women  and  children  in  industry. 

Systematic  education  should  be  given  in 
cooking  and  ventilation. 

There  should  be  careful  search  for,  and 
treatment  of,  all  early  cases  of  tuberculosis. 

With  these  reforms,  Packingtown  will  be 
habitable  and  healthful. 
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THE  SYSTEM  WHEREBY  TAINTED  MEAT  PRODUCTS  MAY  BE  CERTI- 
FIED BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  AS  PURE— A  LOOSELY  CONSTRICTED 
LAW    THAT    GIVES    THE      INSPECTORS     DISCRETION— THE     REMEDY 

BY 

THOMAS  H.   McKEE 

Mr.  McKee  is  a  lawyer  in  New  York  who,  having  had  previous   knowledge   of    the  packing    business 
zvas  sent   by  The  World's  Work,    to  examine   the  working    of  the  meat  inspection    in    Chicago    packing 

houses. 


THE  alacrity  of  some  packers  of  meat, 
in  seizing  an  opportunity  to  use  the 
name  of  the  government  in  market- 
ing their  goods,  is  a  testimonial  to  public  con- 
fidence in  our  federal  institutions.  The 
phrase  "U.    S.   Government   Inspected"  pre- 


sumes a  national  guarantee  of  purity.  It 
induces  us  to  buy  and  consume  meats  freely  ; 
hence  the  value  of  the  words  in  the  advertis- 
ing of  some  packers'  products.'  How  satisfying, 
if  government  inspection  is  what  it  purports 
to  be;  but  how  appalling,  if  we  discover  that 
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the  government  is  permitting  its  name  to  be 
used  merely  as  a  selling  device  of  the  packers! 
Buy  a  can  of  corned  beef,  and  you'  may 
read  upon  its  label  that  it  has  been  "U.S. 
Government  Inspected."  The  paster  on  the 
box  from  which  it  came  assures  us  again  of 
that  fact.  You  reasonably  assume  that  the 
government  has  seen  to  it  that  the  meat 
came  from  a  healthy  animal,  and  had  been 
prepared  in  a  clean  and  wholesome  manner. 
I  am  able  to  state,  upon  knowledge,  that  the 
government  does  not  know  what  is  in  that  can. 

THE    FIRST    INSPECTION 

The  first  thing  the  government  inspectors 
do,  as  provided  by  law,  is  to  make  an  ante- 
mortem  examination  of  the  stock,  when  the 
animals  are  driven  into  the  abattoir.  The 
rules  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
state  that  animals  rejected  at  this  time  shall 
be  tagged,  and  turned  over  to  the  municipal 
authorities.  The  law  of  the  City  of  Chicago 
requires  that  these  animals  be  sold  at  auction, 
and  the  proceeds  remitted  to  the  owners. 
This  means  that  men  engaged  in  the 
diseased-meat  industry  buy  these  culls,  slaugh- 
ter them,  and  sell  the  meat.  Much  of  the 
stuff  is  consumed  in  Chicago,  but  evidence 
exists  that  large  quantities  of  it  are  sent  to 
other  markets. 

This  first  inspection,  then,  accomplishes 
little,  because  by  it  only  animals  with  ap- 
parent defects  are  rejected.  The  better  class 
of  packers  do  not  knowingly  buy  badly 
diseased  stock,  and  the  baser  ones  get  their 
raw  materials  just  as  easily  under  this  form 
of  inspection  as  they  did  before  it  was  estab- 
lished. The  antemortem  examination,  how- 
ever, marks  an  interesting  point  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  inspection  law.  The  inspectors  in 
the  yards  make  their  examinations  of  partic- 
ular lots  of  stock  at  the  time  the  packers' 
buyers  purchase  those  lots.  Animals  re- 
jected by  the  inspectors  are  also  rejected  by 
the  buyers.  The  packer  has  the  benefit  of  a 
government -paid  veterinarian  in  sorting  his 
stock.  This  inspection  is  said  to  be  quite 
strict.     The  packers  get  the  advantage  of  it. 

The  animals  passed  by  the  inspectors, 
however,  become  then  the  property  of  the 
packer  and  the  discovery  of  defects  in  them, 
must,  in  the  absence  of  stratagems,  inflict  a 
loss  upon  him.  He  is  then  dealing  with  his 
own    property,    and     deviltries    may    begin. 


After  a  steer  has  been  killed  and  placed  in  the 
cooling  room,  the  carcass  and  its  parts  are 
never  again  seen  by  an  inspector.  Many 
weeks  later  a  case  of  sealed  cans,  each  con- 
taining something,  is  presented  to  an  inspec- 
tor to  receive  the  government  label.  The 
packer  tells  the  inspector  that  the  cans  con- 
tain meat  and  the  label  is  put  on.  During 
the  interim  that  meat  may  have  taken  a 
dreary  journey.  It  may  have  been  cut  up 
and  stored  in  dark,  rat -infested  rooms,  been 
soaked  for  weeks  in  liquid  pickle,  trundled 
through  murky  passages,  pitchforked  by 
laborers  from  vessel  to  vehicle  and  back 
again,  and  finally  cooked  in  open  vats,  in 
rooms,  low,  hot,  greasy,  and,  except  for  the 
flare  of  torches,  dark  as  a  mine. 

In  a  conversation  with  the  manager  of  one 
of  the  Chicago  packing  houses,  I  spoke  of  the 
uncleanliness  of  his  pickling  and  cooking  de- 
partments. He  did  not  defend  them,  but 
said :  "  If  you  will  visit  the  kitchens  of  some  of 
the  hotels  in  this  town,  you  will  be  less 
affected  by  what  you  have  seen  here";  which 
simply  means  "I  am  excused,  because  there 
are  others  just  as  bad."  The  government 
inspectors,  officially,  know  nothing  about  the 
processes  through  which  the  meat  has  passed 
after  leaving  the  cooling  room. 

Ceilings,  walls,  and  pillars  may  bear  the  ac- 
cumulated filth  of  years ;  cooking  vessels  and 
utensils  may  be  germ-laden  and  poisonous; 
the  personal  cleanliness  of  the  workmen  may 
be  wholly  forgotten:  yet  all  these  conditions, 
so  vitally  affecting  the  purity  of  the  product, 
the  government  ignores.  It  recognizes  the 
existence  of  germs  in  the  bodies  of  diseased 
animals,  when  these  reach  the  stock-yards, 
but  repudiates  the  theory  of  germ  infection 
through  contact  with  ancient  filth.  The 
inspector's  stamp  does  not  guarantee  sanita- 
tion, cleanliness,  or  absence  of  adulteration, 
and,  in  vouching  for  the  purity  of  products 
prepared  as  packing-house  products  are,  the 
government  makes  itself  a  party  to  a  most 
reprehensible  deception. 

THE    FAULTS  IN  THE  LAW 

Rules  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
covering  inspection  of  the  animals  after  they 
have  been  slaughtered,  describe  forty-five  dis- 
tinct stages  of  disease,  and  specify  the  dispo- 
sition which  shall  be  made  of  meat  found  so 
diseased.  About  one-half  of  these  rules  require 
destruction  of  infected  carcasses;  the   other 
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half  permit  the  inspectors  to  pass  the  dis- 
eased meats  to  be  sold  to  the  public  either 
as  fresh,  packed,  or  cooked  meats,  or  as  by- 
products, lard,  sausage,  and  other  articles  of 
food.     The  mischief  in  these  rules  is: 

(i)  That  the  packers  are  permitted  to  sell 
diseased  meats  without  warning  to  the  con- 
sumer; and 

(2)  That  in  the  clause  which  precedes  and 
qualifies  all  the  other  rules  this  appears:  "It 
is  to  be  understood,  however,  that,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  impracticable  to  formulate 
rules  covering  every  case,  and  to  designate 
at  just  what  stage  a  process  becomes  loathe- 
some  or  a  disease  becomes  noxious,  the  final 
disposition  of  all  those  not  specifically  covered 
by  these  rules  will  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  inspector  in  charge. "  The  rules  are  very 
general,  and,  with  this  wide  open  qualifica- 
tion, the  inspector's  discretion  is  amazingly 
wide. 

DISEASED  HOGS  USED  FOR  LARD 

And  now  see  how  these  rules  work  in  the 
handling  of  pork:  On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  I 
made  to  one  packing  house,  the  hogs  from  the 
killing  floor,  in  a  slowly  gliding  line,  were 
moving  toward  the  doors  of  the  cooling  rooms 
where  we  stood.  The  export  hogs,  the 
smooth,  chunky  little  porkers,  were  shunted 
into  their  separate  room;  the  big  fellows 
hurried  into  the  place  whence  they  would 
later  drop  through  the  floor  into  the  packing 
department;  while  the  other  hogs  in  the  line 
entered  still  another  cooling  room.  I  no- 
ticed that  occasionally  a  solitary  hog  was  cut 
out  of  the  line  and  pushed  along  an  overhead 
track  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  where  several 
others  hung.  There  happened  to  be  six  of 
these  hanging  together  when  my  party  ar- 
rived. Two  of  them  were  as  red  as  if  smeared 
with  paint,  and  scabbed  on  the  legs  and 
snouts. 

"These  hogs  had  cholera,"  the  inspector 
said,  "and  the  next  three  are  tubercular. 
See  how  skinny  they  are,  and  they  have  these 
queer  spots  inside  of  them." 

The  remaining  carcass  had  an  ugly  ulcer 
in  its  side.  Around  a  block  nearby,  several 
men  were  chopping  up  these  diseased  hogs. 
The  pieces  were  thrown  into  a  box  truck, 
which,  when  full,  was  trundled  into  another 
room  alongside  the  huge  iron  cylinder,  the 
base  of  which  rested  on  the  floor  below,  and 
in  the  top  of  which  was  a  port-hole.     The 


chunks  of  diseased  meat  were  then  thrown 
into   the   tank,   in   the   inspector's   presence 

"What  will  be  the  product  of  this  tank?" 
I  anxiously  inquired. 

"  Fertilizer  and  lard, "  the  inspector  replied. 

He  noticed  my  qualms,  for  he  immediately 
explained  that  the  diseased  meat  would  re- 
main in  that  cylinder  for  four  hours  under 
twenty-five  pounds  steam  pressure,  a  treat- 
ment which  no  germ  could  survive.  The 
other  tanks  in  the  room  under  steam  were 
gurgling  and  muttering  so  suggestively  that 
I  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  Daylight  reached 
again,  and  my  equanimity  somewhat  re- 
stored,   I   questioned    the   inspector   further: 

"Do  all  of  the  tanks  in  that  room  produce 
fertilizer  and  lard?" 

"No,"  he  said,  "part  of  them  produce 
fertilizer  and  soap  grease.  Into  these  go 
spoiled  meats,  dirty  scraps,  and  diseased  car- 
casses when  they  are  bad  enough." 

'Those  cholera  hogs  looked  pretty  bad  to 
me, "  I  continued. 

"They  are  not  bad  alongside  of  some  we 
get,   though." 

"Who  decides  whether  or  not  a  carcass  is 
too  bad  for  lard?"  I  pursued. 

"It  is  more  or  less  in  my  discretion,"  he 
explained.  'The  Department  gives  us  rules, 
but  in  the  end  we  have  to  use  our  own  judg- 
ment. When  I  think  that  a  hog  is  too  bad 
to  be  used  for  lard  I  order  it  into  the  grease 
tank." 

It  struck  me  that  not  many  carcasses  went 
into  the  grease  tank,  because,  I  reasoned,  the 
pigs  have  to  walk  into  the  abattoir,  and  one 
much  sicker  than  those  whose  bodies  I  saw 
could  not  climb  the  incline.  The  cooking  of 
these  carcasses  probably  did  destroy  disease 
germs,  but  it  can  be  imagined  that  the  spec- 
tacle described  did  not  tend  to  whet  my  appe- 
tite for  pie  crust  shortened  with  "United 
States  Government  Inspected"  lard. 

INFECTED  PORK  NOT  SHUT  OUT 

The  law  also  provides  for  microscopic  exam- 
ination of  pork.  Such  examination  is  carried 
on  at  the  stock-yards  in  Chicago  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  it  has  some 
interesting  peculiarities.  The  rules  say:  "A 
microscopic  examination  for  trichinae  shall  be 
made  of  all  swine  products  exported  to 
countries  requiring  such  examination.  But 
no  microscopic  examination  will  be  made  of 
hogs  slaughtered   for  interstate  trade.  " 
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There  is  no  microscopic  examination  re- 
quired, and  none  in  practice,  except  of  pork, 
and  then  only  of  pork  from  hogs  intended  for 
export.  From  each  of  these,  three  samples 
are  taken,  as  the  carcass  enters  the  export 
cooling  room,  and  microscopically  examined 
for  trichinae.  When  these  parasites  are  found 
present,  the  carcass  is  rejected.  "And  de- 
stroyed?" I  hear  you  ask.  Not  always!  An 
infected  carcass  may  be  sent  to  the  domestic 
pork  department,  cut  up  into  hams  and  bacon, 
and  sold  as  "U.  S.  Government  Inspected"! 

Even  a  casual  comparison  between  the 
carcasses  intended  for  export  and  those  in- 
tended for  the  domestic  market  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  youngest,  plumpest,  and,  there- 
fore, the  healthiest  meats,  are  sent  to 
Europe.  I  was  told  by  the  inspectors  that, 
of  the  hogs  microscopically  examined  for  tri- 
chinae, i£  per  cent,  were  found  affected,  but 
if  among  the  select  carcasses  i£  per  cent,  are 
infected,  it  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  infection  would  be  found 
if  all  were  microscopically  examined,  those 
for  the  domestic  trade  as  well  as  those  for 
export. 

As  usual,  the  packers  have  an  explanation 
to  justify  the  sale  of  this  parasitically  infected 
pork.     How  much  explanation  seems  to  be 
necessary?     It  is  granted  that  trichinosis  is 
a  terrible  disease,  and  that  European  coun- 
tries are  scourged  with  it.     Yet  we  are  told 
that  trichinae  are  harmless  in  America,  be- 
cause here  all  pork  is  well  cooked  before  being 
eaten,  whereas  in  Europe  much  pork  is  con- 
sumed raw.     The  only  corroboration  of  this 
statement  is  the  small  number  of  reported 
cases  of  trichinosis  in  human   beings  in  the 
United    States.      Well-informed     bacteriolo- 
gists,  however    tell  us,   that   trichinosis  is  a 
disease  most  difficult  to  diagnose.     The  para- 
site buries  itself  in  the  muscles  of  the  loin, 
making  its  entry  there   from  the  inside,  and 
leaving  no  trace  of  its  journey  or  its  presence, 
except   dull  pains  which   affect  the  general 
health  of  the  victim.     It  is  further  suggested 
that  if  our  physicians  had  the  experience  of 
the    German    medical    men    in    diagnosing 
trichinosis,   there   would   be   a   much   larger 
percentage  of  such  cases  recorded. 

WHY    INSPECTION    FAILS 

All  packers  can  not  to  be  trusted.  The  man 
who  can  satisfy  his  conscience  with  the  soph- 
istries I  have  described  will  as  readily  apply 


his  theory  to  every  branch  and  detail  of  his 
business  His  motto  is:  "Waste  nothing; 
and  if  my  product  will  not  bring  a  good  price 
in  one  form,  let  me  turn  it  into  something  else 
which  will. "  Fresh  meat  bearing  open 
blemishes  caused  by  disease  cannot  be  placed 
upon  the  counter  and  sold  at  a  fair  price. 
But  a  certain  percentage  of  the  carcasses 
of  the  stock  the  packer  buys  has  these 
blemishes.  He  will  not  destroy  it  when 
he  can  change  its  form  so  as  to  conceal 
the  defects  and  legally  dispose  of  it. 
The  law,  and  a  better  law  than  the  one  the 
workings  of  which  have  been  described,  must 
step  in  between  the  packer  and  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  turned  over  all  its 
responsibility  for  meat  inspection  to  the  City 
of  Chicago.  That  city  has  upon  its  payrolls 
three  inspectors  whose  duties  are  chiefly  at 
the  stock -yards ;  but  on  sound  information  it 
is  said  that  these  inspectors  are  less  interested 
in  pure  food  than  they  might  be.  The  sole 
reliance  of  the  public  must  be  in  an  adequate 
national  inspection  law. 

The  present  law  is  both  inadequate  and 
loosely  enforced.  The  inspector  I  have 
mentioned  uttered  the  keynote  of  one  of  the 
evils  when  he  said :  "  It  is  more  or  less  in  my 
discretion;  the  Department  gives  us  rules, 
but  in  the  end  we  have  to  use  our  own  judg- 
ment. When  I  think  a  hog  is  too  bad  to  be 
used  for  lard,  I  order  it  into  the  grease  tank.  " 
The  constant  aim  of  enlightened  legislation 
is  to  deprive  petty  officers  of  discretion. 
Discretion  is  power.  Extortion  and  bribery 
are  the  natural  offspring  of  discretion  lodged 
in  petty  hands.  The  use  of  general  terms  in 
denning  the  duties  of  an  inspector  is  wrong 
in  theory  and  pernicious  in  practice.  If  the 
inspector  holds  his  position  above,  and  inde- 
pendent of,  the  packer,  the  latter  is  at  his 
mercy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  inspector's 
tenure  of  office  is  to  any  extent  controlled  by 
the  packer,  which  I  shall  show  to  be  the  fact, 
the  inspector  is  reduced  to  servitude. 

The  meat  business  is  one  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  destruction  of  evidence.  The  inspector 
can  slight  his  duty,  and  there  is  but  little 
chance  of  discovery.  After  a  carcass  is 
shorn  of  head  and  viscera,  little  remains  to 
excite  suspicion.  Remembering  that  con- 
demnations by  an  inspector  inflicts  loss  upon 
the  packers,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
an    inspector  vested    with    discretion  would 
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be  inclined  to  placate  the  power  that    could 
destroy  him. 

In  a  conversation  with  Dr.  O.  E.  Dyson, 
who  for  thirteen  years  has  been  connected 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
study  of  diseases  of  food  animals,  and  during 
the  greater  portion  of  that  time  has  been  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  inspection  at  Chicago,  I 
asked    him : 

"What  would  be  the  result  if  a  packer 
refused  to  permit  carcasses  to  be  destroyed, 
if  the  inspector  demanded  their  destruction? " 

"That  has  never  happened ,  "  he  said,  "but 
if  it  did,  the  chief  inspector  would  report  the 
fact  to  the  Department,  and  the  inspectors 
would  be  immediately  withdrawn  from  that 
establishment.  " 

Where  inspectors  are  employed,  the  inspec- 
tor cannot  remain  a  moment  longer  than  the 
packer  desires.  The  latter,  under  the  law, 
can  expel  every  inspector  on  his  premises, 
without  notice.  The  question,  then,  whose 
servant  the  inspector  is,  answers  itself. 

The  net  result  of  the  present  system  of 
inspection  under  the  law  can  be  boiled  down 
as   follows: 

The  antemortem  inspection  provides 
the  packer  with  an  expensive  force  of  vet- 
erinarians enabling  him  to  cull  out  of  the  herds 
stock  bearing  open  blemishes,  throwing  the 
loss  on  the  producer,  but  not  diminishing  the 
amount  of  defective  carcasses  which  ulti- 
mately reach  the  market. 

The  postmortem  examination  provides 
the  packer  with  an  expensive  corps  of  in- 
spectors for  the  purpose  of  selecting  hogs 
proper  for  sale  in  the  German  market ;  gov- 
ernment-paid employees  examine  each  car- 
cass, noting  blemishes  which  unfit  it  for  sale 
over  the  block;  defective  carcasses  are  class- 
ified by  the  government  inspectors  and  de- 
voted to  food  purposes  unless  so  seriously 
damaged  that  the  use  of  the  product  by  the 
consumer  would  be  dangerous  and  so  lead 
to  detection. 

This  is  all  the  law  provides  for. 

The  situation  is  exactly  what  it  would  be 
without  government  inspection,  except  that 
with  private  inspection  the  packer,  instead 
of  the  government,  would  pay  the  bills.  The 
responsible  packer  cannot  afford  to  put  upon 
the  market  meat  virulently  diseased.  In  this 
there  is  a  clearly  defined  legal  liability  for 
results.  Government  inspection,  however, 
now  permits  the  packer  to  sell  under  sanction 


of  law  questionable  products  as  first  class. 
The  rules  require  meat  to  be  classified  into 
either  first-class  food  or  offal,  and  this  function 
is  vested  in  an  inspector  who  is  more  or  less 
under  the  thumb  of  the  packer.  The  latter, 
therefore,  gets  all  the  benefit  of  government 
inspection  with  few  of  the  burdens. 

The  whole  situation  suggests  that  federal 
inspection  is  nothing  more  than  a  shrewd 
advertising  scheme  suggested  to  the  packers 
several  years  ago,  when  several  European 
countries  forbade  the  exportation  to  them 
of  trichinae-infected  pork.  The  flaunting  of 
government  inspection  in  our  face  is  equiv- 
alent to  "See  how  Uncle  Sam  makes  us  be 
good.  It  is  awfully  hard  on  us,  but  you,  the 
public,  get  the  benefit.  "  I  doubt  if  the  arri- 
val of  the  corps  of  United  States  inspectors  in 
Packingtown  has,  in  any  essential,  ruffled  the 
even  tenor  of  the  packers'  ways. 

THE    REMEDY 

What  shall  be  done  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions? We  are  told  that  in  scientific 
Germany  not  all  diseased  meat  is  destroyed. 
That  is  true;  but  such  meat  is  sold  as 
diseased,  and  at  a  much  lower  price.  It  is 
not  mingled  with  the  best  meat  and  all  sold 
together  under  the  same  name  at  the  same 
price.  Let  us  adopt  the  German  system  in 
its  entirety,  if  at  all. 

The  law  should  compel  the  inspector  to 
mark  as  diseased  every  defective  carcass 
and  portion  and  product  thereof,  and  compel 
the  owner  to  sell  it  as  diseased  meat,  specify- 
ing precautions,  if  any,  which  the  consumer 
should  exercise  in  using  it. 

Mints  should  be  graded;  to-day  we  have 
only  two  classes,  food  and  fertilizer;  all  that 
is  not  deadly  is  good.  First  class  meats 
should  include  only  those  beyond  suspicion 
of  disease.  Deprive  the  inspector  of  all 
discretion  as  to  this  class.  If  a  carcass  is 
diseased  at  all,  it  and  all  portions  thereof 
should  be  consigned  to  another  grade.  Some 
discretion  must  necessarily  rest  in  an  inspec- 
tor, but  abuses  in  classifying  meats  into 
second,  third  or  other  classes  will  be  far 
less  harmful  than  continuing  in  the  inspec- 
tor his  present  opportunity  to  classify  ques- 
tionable meats  as  perfect  and  to  place  the 
stamp  of  government  approval  upon  it.  Let 
the  government  and  the  packers  tell  the 
truth;  let  us  know  what  we  are  buying;  let 
us  stop  the  deception. 


A    FARMER'S    INSTITUTE    ON    WHEELS 
The  "  corn  boosting"  train  at  a  small  Nebraska  station 


A    CORN    GOSPEL    TRAIN 

THE  STORY  OF  A  TRIP  THROUGH  NEBRASKA— ADDING  NEARLY  $100,000,000  TO  THE 
WEALTH  OF  A  STATE  BY  ADDING  A  FEW  KERXFLS  TO  THE  EARS  OF  CORN-LEC- 
TURES   TO     FARMERS     THAT     ARE     RESULTING     IN     A     NEW     KIND     OF     FARMING 

BY 


EUGENE    P.    LYLE,    Jr 
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S  IT  really  true,  I  want  to  know,  that 
them    blue-sky    farmers    can   actually 
make  an  extra  kernel  grow  on  an  ear 
of  corn?  " 

A  farmer  in  Nebraska  was  asking  the  ques- 
tion. He  was  half  contemptuous  of  the 
"blue-sky"  farmers.  They  were  young  men 
a  third  of  his  age,  professors  in  the  agricul- 
tural school  of  the  state  university,  with  ed- 
ucation and  linen  collars.  Never  in  their 
lives  had  they  driven  a  load  of  produce  to 
town.  And  what  could  they  know'  about 
farming,  anyhow?  But  despite  the  old 
veteran's  sniff,  there  was  a  waver  of  credulity 
in  his  tone,  and  in  his  look  positive  eagerness. 
What  if,  after  all,  the  vague  and  disdained 
thing,  book  learning,  held  secrets  to  make 
his  land  yield  more  than  its  usual  crop. 

"Can  they,  now?"  he  urged,  more  anx- 
iously. 


"Well,  suppose  you  just  try  what  they  tell 
you,  and  see,"  replied  Industrial  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railway,   Mr.  W.  H.  Manss. 

The  farmer's  question,  he  says,  gave  him 
an  idea.  Not  only  one  grain,  but  ten  grains, 
could  be  added  to  the  ear;  and  all  the  grains 
could  be  made  larger  and  heavier,  as  well  as 
richer  in  their  chemical  composition.  It  was 
only  a  question  of  the  farmer's  knowing  how. 
But  first  the  farmer  had  to  be  convinced  that 
it  was  worth  while  to  know  how.  He  had,  in 
some  way,  to  be  taught  the  supreme  impor- 
tance of  choosing  the  best  seed  corn,  even 
though  his  teachers  were  the  young  professors 
who  wore  linen  collars.  He  had  first  to  ap- 
preciate that  the  difference  between  one  ker- 
nel of  corn  and  some  other  kernel  of  corn 
could  mean  for  him  the  difference  between  a 
mortgage  and  a  bank  account.     Accordingly, 
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THE   IDEAL  OF  THE   SEED    AND   SOIL    SPECIAL 
A  field  which  grows  60  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  instead  of  37,  which  is  the  average 


the  railroad  man  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  bring  to  the  farmers  a  farmers'  insti- 
tute on  wheels.  And  the  thinking  men  of 
other  railroads  were  getting  the  same  idea. 
Farmers'  institutes  have  of  late  years  be- 
come a  familiar  method  of  university  exten- 
sion in  the  rural  districts.  During  vacation 
time  the  instructors  in  the  state  agricultural 
schools  become  circuit  riders,  moving  from 
town  to  town,  preaching  their  gospel  of  crop 
betterment.     The  farmers  attend,  sometimes 


interested  in  the  "blue-sky"  doctrine,  some- 
times scoffing.  But  the  endeavor  is  re- 
stricted. An  institute  on  wheels  should,  it 
was  decided,  aid  wonderfully  to  distribute 
knowledge.  The  university  could  furnish 
the  lecturers,  and  the  railroad  could  furnish 
a  special  train  with  day  coaches  turned  into 
lecture  halls. 

If  so  many  more  grains  to  the  ear  mean  so 
many  more  bushels  to  the  acre,  then  there 
will  be  so  many  more  thousands  of  bushels  for 
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THE    STREETS   OF  A   SMALL  TOWN   ON  THE   SEED    SPECIAL   DAY 
A  line  of  wagons  and  carriages  like  that  on  a  "  fair  day,"  drawn  up  near  the  railroad  station 

the  railroad  to  carry  to  market.     Last  year  acre.     But  the  average  during  the  past  ten 

was  a  big  corn  year  in  Nebraska.    On  6,472,-  years   has  been  only   about   thirty   bushels. 

487  acres  the  yield  was  243,713,244  bushels,  Moreover,  it  is  a  reasonable  hope  that,  with 

or. an  average  of  more  than  37^  bushels  to  the  the  proper   attention  to   the  single    grain  of 
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corn,  the  crop  of  the  state  should  within  an- 
other ten  years  average  sixty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  In  other  words,  the  railroad  is  work- 
ing for  double  freight.  It  wants  to  be  a  road 
twice  as  big,  and  in  ten  years.  And  the  state, 
through  the  young  professors,  reasonably 
hopes  to  increase  the  yearly  prosperity  of  her 
people  by  something  like  eighty  or  ninety 
million  dollars.  Such  is  the  treasure  that 
may  germinate  from  a  grain  of  corn  in 
Nebraska  alone. 

Practically  all  the  corn  land  in  the  United 
States    is    occupied.     The    farmers    can    no 


it**  ^m  ^^ 

A    I'k.U  I'll   \  I     THEORY 
One  of  the  corn  gospel  professors  talking  to  a  farmer 

longer  get  larger  crops  by  simply  spreading 
over  more  territory;  that  is,  unless  they  can 
buy  the  territory.  But  corn  land  has  in- 
creased in  price  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
kind  of  land.  During  five  years  an  increase 
of  from  $50  to  $100  an  acre  has  not  been  un- 
usual. This  means  an  interest  charge  per 
acre  of  $6  instead  of  $3.  To  pay  expenses 
the  farmer  must  raise  thirty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  or  just  what  the  ten  years'  average  has 
been  in  Nebraska.  If  he  is  to  have  a  bank 
account,  he  will  have  to  raise  more.     Sixty 


bushels  would  mean  a  profit  of  $7.50  to  the 
acre.  The  farmers  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  they  must  learn  the  trick  of  intensive 
farming. 

Nebraska  is  a  good  state  for  the  test  of  an 
institute  on  wheels.  The  claim  is  made  that 
it  has  the  smallest  percentage  of  illiteracy  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  few  foreigners, 
and  nearly  all  the  farmers  are  American  born. 
Since  the  abandonment  of  much  of  the  semi- 
arid  region  they  have  been  generally  prosper- 
ous. Their  farms  are  large,  and  they  may  be 
expected  to  have  the  intelligence  that  should 
go  with  broad  acres.  In  December,  1904, 
and  again  in  March,  1905,  the  Burlington  ran 
the  first  two  of  its  Seed  and  Soil  trains.  They 
traveled  more  than  18,000  miles.  Stops  were 
made  in  123  towns,  and  40,000  people  at- 
tended the  1,300  lectures  given.  As  there 
are  160,000  farmers  in  Nebraska,  these  first 
two  excursions  reached  one-fourth  of  them. 
Last  December  the  experiment  was  tried 
again.  A  train  made  up  of  two  special  cars, 
for  the  living  accommodations  of  those  on 
board,  and  two  day  coaches  fitted  up  as 
lecture  rooms,  left  Lincoln  on  the  18th,  and 
worked  its  way  westward  along  the  southern 
edge  of  the  state,  sometimes  crossing  into 
Kansas.  All  told,  the  excursion  occupied 
eleven  days,  and  during  this  time  the  total  at- 
tendance was  23,190.  In  the  interval  of  a 
year  since  the  first  experiment,  though  too 
short  a  time  to  look  for  wide-spread  results, 
there  were  yet  effects  of  the  movement  to 
be  observed;  enough  to  indicate,  at  least, 
the  bearing  which  this  new  form  of  education 
may  have  on  the  agriculture  of  the  entire 
country.  The  trip  of  the  Burlington  special  of 
last  December  will  answer  as  well  as  another 
to  illustrate  what  a  number  of  roads  over  the 
country  are  doing  to  help  the  farmers. 

The  first  morning  out,  between  Lincoln 
and  the  first  stop,  while  the  lecturers  were 
arranging  their  charts,  and  so  on,  the  meaning 
of  their  work  began  to  grow  apparent  from 
a  discussion  among  themselves.  It  con- 
cerned the  character  of  the  soil,  the  moisture, 
the  climate,  and  conditions  generally,  not  only 
of  that  particular  region,  but  even  of  that 
] 'articular  county.  They  had  carefully  cal- 
culated the  kinds  of  corn  and  the  best  methods 
for  that  particular  section,  whether  for  cold, 
or  drouth,  or  short  seasons;  and  on  these 
subjects,  with  the  exact  data  at  hand,  they 
were  prepared  to  talk  to  the  farmers  awaiting 
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them  at  the  little  town  of  Sterling.  The  data 
had  been  gathered  during  three  years  of  tests 
made  under  the  widely  differing  conditions  in 
different  parts  of  the   state. 

Nearly  two  hundred  men  boarded  the  train 
at  the  first  stop,  and  crowded  into  the  two 
lecture  coaches.  They  were  American,  Wes- 
tern, and  rough;  and  in  their  coarse  overcoats 
and  heavy  boots  they  were  redolent  of  the 
loamy  earth  or  of  cattle  pens.  But  these  men 
had  telephones  in  their  kitchens — the  germ  of 
the  up-to-date  was  in  them.  They  were 
quick  for  levity,  and  they  tumbled  into  the 
cars  and  found  seats  with  the  same  boisterous 
tolerance  that  they  would  have  for  amateur 
theatricals  at  Christmas  time.  That  a 
stranger,  a  city  man,  would  win  their  con- 
fidence, was  not  a  foregone  conclusion,  by 
any  means. 

Industrial  Commissioner  Manss,  who  likes 
to  be  called  the  "corn  booster,"  made  a  few 
remarks  of  welcome  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
and  then  the  lecturers,  one  in  each  car,  took 
charge.  Among  these  were  Professor  T.  L. 
Lyon  (dean  of  the  itinerant  faculty),  Profes- 
sor Lawrence  Bruner,  Professor  A.  L.  Haecker, 
Mr.  E.  G.  Montgomery,  Mr.  W.  W.  Burr, 
Mr.  Alvin  Keyser,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Avery,  all 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska;  Professor  A. 
M.  Ten  Eyck  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege; Professor  T.  F.  Hunt,  of  Cornell;  and 
Mr.  C.  P.  Hartley,  expert  in  corn  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Their 
talks  had  no  nourishes.  They  made  state- 
ments, and  backed  them  by  demonstrations. 
Statements  and  demonstration  stood  for  them- 
selves, to  be  taken  or  left,  as  the  farmers 
chose.  But  the  farmers  gave  heed  at  least. 
They  had  but  to  close  their  eyes  to  the  linen 
collar  to  imagine  that  one  of  themselves  was 
talking  and  talking  hard,  if  unusual,  common 
sense.  Unconsciously  granting  this  much, 
they  had  a  feeling  of  bewilderment.  It  was 
amusing  to  note  the  good-natured  scepticism 
die  out  of  their  smiles,  and  their  eyes  open  in  a 
kind  of  superstitious  uncertainty  about  their 
former  beliefs. 

"There  is  no  reason,"  Professor  Lyon 
would  tell  them,  "why  the  average  yield  over 
the  state  should  not  be  fifty  or  sixty  bushels, 
instead  of  thirty."  Moreover,  it  could  be 
done  at  practically  the  same  cost.  The  only 
extra  things  needed  were  good  seed  and 
good  tillage.  Corn,  it  should  be  remembered 
under  favorable  conditions  surpasses  all  other 


agricultural  plants  in  its  returns  for  labor. 
But  the  favorable  conditions  depend  on  know- 
ing how  to  labor. 

The  kind  of  ear  for  seed  corn  was  next  ex- 
plained. The  ear  should  not  be  tapering, 
but  cylindrical,  that  is,  almost  as  big  around 
at  the  ends  as  in  the  middle.  This  may  have 
soundsd  like  bookish  theory  but  then  the 
reasons  followed.  Since  like  produces  like  in 
nature,  seed  from  cylindrical  ears  will  produce 
cylindrical  ears.  And  the  cylindrical  ears 
are  best  because  they  hold  more  grains,  and 
more  grains  to  the  ear  means  more  bushels  to 
the  acre.  At  that,  a  shaggy  head  among  the 
hearers  unwittingly  nodded  "yes,"  and  others 
glanced  sideways  at  one  another  cautiously, 
to  see  if  their  neighbors  were  giving  assent. 

Then  the  kernel  itself  became  the  subject. 
The  lecturer  sought  to  make  his  hearers  as 
expert  in  recognizing  the  "points"  of  a  grain 
of  corn  as  they  were  in  judging  a  horse  at  a 
horse  show.  The  kernels  should  be  of  uni- 
form size,  for  the  purely  mechanical  reason 
that  otherwise  the  machine-planter  cannot 
drop  them  so  as  to  produce  a  uniform  stand. 
The  kernel  should  be  wedge-  or  keystone- 
shaped,  because  it  then  fits  snugly  into  place. 
Round  or  square  kernels  cause  loss  of  space  on 
the  cob,  because,  on  account  of  their  shape, 
cracks  are  left  between  them  which,  instead 
of  being  filled  with  corn  at  so  much  a  bushel, 
are  filled  only  with  atmosphere.  But  a  deep 
kernel  matures  late,  so  the  lecturer  had  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  region  he  was  in,  and 
point  out  that  there  was  a  limitation  to  the 
depth  of  the  kernel  they  should  choose.  He 
pointed  out  to  them  how  deep  a  grain  might 
be  matured  in  their  particular  section. 

The  forty  minutes  allotted  to  each  stop 
were  filled  with  other  cautions.  The  farmer 
should  blame  himself  if  his  variety  of  corn 
"ran  out,"  since  the  stock  could  not  only  be 
kept  up  constantly  but  improved  by  careful 
breeding  and  good  soil  treatment.  He  should 
not  change  from  one  variety  to  another  until 
he  had  thoroughly  tested  the  new  one  to  de- 
termine if  it  were  adapted  to  local  conditions. 
He  should  avoid  the  mistake  of  sending  to  a 
distance  for  his  seed  corn,  because  even  the 
best  varieties  of  Iowa  or  Indiana  would  show 
poor  results  in  Nebraska.  They  require 
several  years  to  get  acclimated.  If  the 
farmer  has  only  scrub  seed  corn  of  his  own, 
then  he  would  do  better  to  obtain  a  well-bred 
variety  grown  nearer  home  than  to  send  far 
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away  for  some  fancy  stock.     Beside  local  soil 
conditions,  there  is  the  question  of   climate. 

To  a  large  extent,  after  the  momentary 
glow  of  credulity,  the  farmers,  in  talking  it 
over  among  themselves,  fall  back  to  their 
scepticism.  But  not  all  of  them  resist  the 
temptation  just  to  try  the  thing  a  little,  and 
then  the  stern  object  lesson  of  profit  for  the 
believer  and  loss  for  the  scoffer  carries  its 
argument  even  into  the  councils  of  the  cross- 
roads. Here  is  an  example  of  what  fifteen 
minutes'  worth  of  lecture  did  for  one  man. 
The  train  was  at  Hebron,  when  a  farmer  in 
jumper  and  overalls  stopped  on  his  way  out 
of  the  car,  to  tell  Mr.  Manss  what  he  thought 
of  the  Seed  and  Soil  specials. 

"I  tried  to  make  connections  with  the  lec- 
ture at  this  place  last  year,"  he  said,  "but  I 
came  in  late,  and  only  heard  fifteen  minutes 
of  it.  Well,  sir,  that  much  of  it  made  me  just 
$427  during  this  here  past  year.  I  mean  to 
say,  I  looked  into  the  thing,  sent  for  experi- 
ment-station bulletins,  studied  out  what  they 
were  trying  to  get  at,  then  worked  it  out, 
and  my  crop  brought  $427  more  than  my 
neighbors  got  for  theirs.  They'd  made  fun 
of  them  dude  professors,  and  wouldn't  go 
to  the  lectures.     They're  here  now,  though." 

Another  instance  was  of  a  German  who 
shook  the  professors  earnestly  by  the  hand. 
He  wanted  them  to  understand  that  what 
they  said  was  all  right.  He  had  lost  all  he 
had  in  the  hard  times  of  the  90 's,  and  since 
then  had  been  forced  to  rent.  He  contracted 
to  pay  his  landlord  fifteen  bushels  an  acre, 
though  the  land  was  not  of  the  best.  After 
attending  the  lecture  a  year  ago,  he  spent  six 
weeks  in  selecting  his  seed  corn,  with  the  re- 
sult that  he  raised  forty-three  bushels  to  the 
acre,  against  twenty-eight  bushels  to  the  acre 
which  his  immediate  neighbors  had  raised. 
He  could  pay  his  rent,  and  yet  have  as  much 
left  as  they  had  got  altogether. 

On  account  of  a  very  rainy  season,  nearly 
half  the  farmers  had  to  replant,  but  it  is  said 
that  of  those  who  had  taken  the  advice  of  the 
professors,  only  one  in  fifty  had  to  do  this. 

Thus,  little  by  little,  the  farmer's  hide- 
bound scorn  for  scientific  methods  is  wearing 
away,  and  this,  after  all,  is  the  hardest  victory 
to  win  over  a  grown-up,  self-taught  class  of 
students.  But  during  1905  there  were  30,000 
more  applicants  than  usual  for  the  govern- 
ment monthly  agricultural  bulletins.  Last 
year,  at  the  Nebraska  School  of  Agriculture 


the  attendance  at  the  farmers'  short  session 
was  doubled.  More  came  than  could  con- 
veniently be  received  in  the  lecture  halls. 
There  has  been  a  greater  demand  for  far- 
mers' institutes,  and  three  times  as  many  are 
held  now.  Previously  the  farmers  came  only 
grudgingly,  and  the  speakers  had  trouble  in 
filling  out  their  time.  But  now  the  largest 
halls  are  used,  and  there  is  not  time  enough 
to  answer  all  the  questions  asked. 

Further,  a  number  of  the  commercial  clubs 
along  the  line  of  the  Burlington  are  found- 
ing what  they  call  a  short-term  agricultural 
course.  They  secure  a  professor  for  three  or 
four  days,  and  charge  the  farmers  a  matric- 
ulation fee  of  $7.  Lectures  are  given  on 
seed  corn,  stock  judging,  stock  breeding, 
and  farm  bookkeeping.  One  of  these  courses 
was  held  at  Red  Oak,  la.,  last  January,  and 
four    hundred    farmers    attended. 

Every  winter  there  is  held  at  Lincoln,  Neb., 
an  Allied  Associations  meeting,  consisting  of 
twenty  different  organizations  over  the  state, 
of  farmers,  breeders,  dairymen,  and  poultry- 
men.  There  is  also  the  winter  corn  show. 
At  this  gathering  last  December  one  would 
suppose  the  state  was  in  a  frenzy  over  a  little 
thing  like  corn.  Implement  men  and  others 
donated  prizes  valued  at  #2,000,  and  there 
were  competitors  from  nearly  every  county. 

So  much  for  the  interest  awakened  in  corn. 
But  if  in  corn  why  not  in  other  products  ?  As 
yet  the  idea  is  a  new  one,  but  the  indications 
are  that  it  will  be  developed  much  more 
broadly   in   the   future. 

The  bearing  then  of  this  new  kind  of  educa- 
tion on  our  national  prosperity  begins  to 
suggest  itself,  though  only  in  the  most  nebu- 
lous way.  We  have  seen  that  Nebraska 
should  be  earning  eighty  or  ninety  million 
dollars  more  everv  vear  on  corn,  but  Neb- 
raska  is  only  one  state  and  corn  is  only  one 
product. 

Taking  corn,  as  an  index,  it  would  seem 
to  require  no  Colonel  Sellers'  ingenuity  in 
figuring,  to  say  that  our  country's  territory 
might  be  virtually  expanded  by  one-third, 
without  the  addition  of  another  acre.  In 
other  words,  it  should  be  producing  that  much 
more  than  it  does  at  present,  and  yet  without 
greater  cost  and  without  more  labor.  An 
increase  of  one-third  in  our  national  agri- 
cultural prosperity  merely  represents  the 
possible  margin  to  be  attained  by  the  wider 
dissemination   of   the    "knowing   how." 
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WITH  what  charming  seriousness  does 
the  average  foreigner  speak  of  "the 
feminine  rule  in  America"!  He 
discusses  it  quite  as  we  discuss  American  rule 
in  the  Philippines.  He  asks  "Is  it  good?" 
Is  it  bad?"  Rut  he  never  doubts  its  exis- 
tence. When  a  foreign  scholar  comes  to  this 
country,  one  of  the  first  subjects  of  interest  to 
him  is  the  American  woman.  To  him  she 
is  the  first  and  most  pronounced  product  of 
man's  attempt  at  building  up  a  new  polit- 
ical state,  in  a  new  country,  under  demo- 
cratic institutions.  He  will  never  admit 
that  he  quite  likes  her.  And  this  is  not 
surprising,  since  she  defies  his  attempts  at 
analyzing  her,  and  leaves  him  in  greater  ignor- 
ance at  the  conclusion  of  his  investigations 
regarding  her  than  he  was  before  he  saw  her. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  critical  for- 
eigner and  are  quite  impervious  to  his  criti- 
cisms. Indeed,  we  even  invite  and  enjoy  them 
But  occasionally  there  is  a  note  sounded  or  a 
suggestion  given  in  these  criticisms  that  is 
quite  worth  while,  and  from  which  we  might 
derive  benefit,  could  we  but  induce  ourselves 
to  consider  it  seriously.  This  very  refusal 
to  consider  such  criticism  seriously  is  the  very 
essence  of  femininity ,  and  is  what  our  foreign 
critic  would  characterize  as  distinctly  Amer- 
ican. We  will  go  our  own  way  in  our  own 
happy-go-lucky  manner;  and  even  if  the 
whole  outside  world  finds  fault,  we  shall 
snap  our  fingers  at  it.  We  can  afford 
to  do  this,  because,  situated  as  we  are,  with 
the  whole  world  in  some  ways  dependent  on 
us,  we  can  be  very  "independent."  The  dec- 
laration of  a  German  university  professor 
that  American  culture  is  essentially  "effem- 
inated," is  worthy  of  serious  consideration, 
however,  by  all  Americans  who  can  consider 
a  foreign  criticism  seriously. 

Germany,  some     parts    of    which    are    al- 
most oriental   in   regard    to    the    status   of 


women,  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  nation  in 
which  masculine  control  of  higher  culture  is  in 
a  sense  supreme.  And  Germany  easily  leads 
the  world  in  culture.  Even  France  has  not 
disdained  to  go  to  her  for  instruction  regard- 
ing her  schools.  Musical  Germany,  phil- 
osophic Germany,  scientific  Germany,  in- 
tellectual Germany — these  are  esteemed  *he 
world  over.  Even  the  German  poor  are  not 
exempt  from  this  culture.  Ten  states  out  of 
the  twenty-six  are  without  a  single  illiterate 
person.  It  is  the  intellectual  proletariat 
that  is  responsible  for  the  unprecedented 
growth  of  the  Socialist  party  in  that  country. 
The  common  people  who  go  out  from  the  col- 
leges and  universities  are  demanding  a  higher 
status  of  living  and  are  crowding  the  ranks  of 
the  discontented.  The  women  are  now  be- 
ginning to  call  for  co-education.  The  first 
municipal  college  for  girls  is  just  now  opened 
in  Berlin.  Till  now,  however,  the  higher 
culture  has  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  men, 
and  is  stamped  by  the  masculine  mind.  It  is 
solid,  deep,  enduring.  There  are  a  million 
more  women  in  Germany  than  there  are 
men;  and,  owing  to  the  German  bachelor's 
disinclination  or  inability  through  poverty  to 
marry,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least 
two  millions  of  women  who  are  unmarried, 
and  one-fourth  of  all  of  them  work.  Yet, 
Germany  is  decidedly  masculine  in  her  social 
and  intellectual   achievements. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  at  least  a  million  more  men  than 
women,  and  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  wom- 
en are  at  work  outside  of  their  own  homes. 
The  stamp  of  the  feminine  mind  is  upon  every- 
thing American,  and  in  many  of  the  higher 
phases  of  culture  women  take  the  initiative 

This  rule  of  women  in  the  United  States 
begins  in  our  public  schools,  where  boys  and 
girls  are  educated  together,  and  where  the 
teacher  is  always,  in  the  lower  grades  at  least, 
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a  woman.  Girls  as  a  rule  predominate  in 
numbers  and  excel  in  examinations.  The 
feminine  impress  is  strong  upon  the  school 
and  all  the  work  done  in  it.  The  gentle  lady- 
teacher  no  doubt  acts  as  a  refining  influence 
upon  the  somewhat  disorderly  nature  of  the 
boy,  but  she  can  not  open  his  mind  to  the 
stern  necessity  of  deep  and  thorough  study, 
as  a  man  would.  There  is  a  phase  of  work, 
too,  which  harmonizes  nicely  with  the  curls, 
the  blouses,  and  other  semi-feminine  things 
that  we  are  inclined  to  inflict  on  our  young 
bovs  in  their  first  impressionable  years.  As  a 
child  I  attended  a  kindergarten  where  all  the 
students,  boys  and  girls  alike,  were  taught  to 
sew,  to  make  "fancy  stitches"  with  wool,  and 
to  form  fancy  boxes  and  other  things  out  of 
colored  paper.  I  remember  that  I  had  a  sort 
of  half-conscious  contempt  for  the  little  boys 
who  plied  the  needle  quite  as  well  as  the  girls, 
and  a  thoroughly  conscious  admiration  for 
those  who  preferred  playing  ball  with  the 
materials  given  for  other  purposes.  "Sissy- 
boy"  characteristics  are  not  generally  liked 
even  by  very  small  women.  We  had  clay 
modeling,  too,  and  some  carving  and  mechan- 
ical drawing.  These  things,  of  course,  are 
taught  even  to  greater  perfection  in  the 
present-day  kindergarten;  and  in  all  branches 
the  girls  frequently  excel  the  boys.  Later, 
in  their  higher  studies,  too,  the  girls  carry  off 
the  majority  of  honors  and  medals. 

This  sort  of  education  may  appeal  to  us  as 
the  best  in  the  world,  and  it  is  true  that  it  has 
its  good  points.  It  equalizes,  rather  than 
exaggerates,  the  tendencies  of  the  sexes, 
softening  the  nature  of  the  boys,  and  broaden- 
ing and  deepening  the  nature  of  the  girls. 
But  we  must  admit  that  the  advantage  is 
rather  on  the  side  of  the  girls,  since  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  classroom  is  such  as  to  appeal 
directly    to    their   peculiar    needs. 

After  finishing  grammar  school,  many  boys, 
unfortunately,  go  to  work.  Those  who  go  to 
high  schools,  however,  come  in  contact  with 
the  man  teacher  for  the  first  time;  but  even 
here  the  feminine  influence  predominates,  and 
the  nascent  energies  of  the  boys  are  still  with- 
out the  necessary  stimulant  to  thorough  work. 

The  American  universities  are  yet  a  luxury, 
rather  than  a  necessity  to  social  advancement, 
and  but  a  small  minority  of  our  young  men 
ever  enter  them.  And  even  those  who  do 
fail  to  receive  that  peculiar  training  that  has 
made    German    scholarship    virile.     Our    in- 


dustrial conditions  are  such  that  the  man  who 
finds  a  paying  position  frequently  feels  con- 
strained to  cling  to  it,  if  he  can,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  The  story  is  told  of  a 
college  man  in  the  industrial  field,  which  very 
well  illustrates  this  case,  and  his  experience 
is  common  among  business  men.  He  said  to 
a  friend: 

"I  have  become  a  mere  machine  for  turn- 
ing out  $5,000  a  year  That  is  the  price  of 
my  wife's  happiness,  and  it  takes  all  my  time 
and  strength  and  brain  to  earn  it.  I  can't 
talk  new  books,  or  new  plays,  or  golf,  or  any- 
thing else  that  her  set  talks  about,  and  I'm 
so  dead  tired  that  I  sleep  most  of  the  day  on 
Sunday.  I'm  out  of  her  class  now;  I  haven't 
had  time  to  keep  up.  The  worst  is,  the  doc- 
tor says  that  I  have  a  weak  heart  and  may  go 
off  at  any  minute;  and  I  haven't  been  able 
to  lay  up  anything  for  my  family  to  live  on 
when  I'm  gone. " 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wives  of  these 
higher  salaried  machines  are  mistresses  of 
their  own  time,  and  they  use  it  in  every  social 
way.  In  too  many  cases  they  are  moved  by 
the  spirit  of  sport,  of  ennui,  or  amusement, 
with  the  result  that  a  chronic  dilettantism 
has  entered  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  our 
social  life  affecting  it  seriously,  making  it 
shoddy,  in  fact.  The  most  serious  phases  of 
life  are  converted  by  them  into  a  means  of 
personal  entertainment.  Some  time  ago  when 
Madame  Breshkovskv  was  touring  this 
country  in  the  interest  of  the  Russian  suf- 
ferers, I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  her 
at  a  Chicago  settlement  house.  As  she  told 
of  the  fearful  oppression  by  the  government 
and  the  consequent  uprising  of  the  oppressed, 
one  lady  who  had  become  quite  enthusiastic 
during  the  recital  could  control  herself  no 
longer,  and  remarked  excitedly:  'My,  how 
romantic!  Really,  one  feels  that  she  is  living 
the  French  Revolution  over  again."  And  so, 
in  many  of  our  departments  of  activity,  there 
are  women  who  insist  upon  "lending  a  hand  " 
because  the  thing  is  "so  romantic,  don't  you 
know."  It  is  the  picturesque  which  appeals 
to  them,  rather  than  the  consciousness  of  a 
seric  us  need. 

The  educated  working  woman,  however, 
is  intensely  serious  in  her  public  work,  and 
whatever  stability  and  character  may  be 
found  in  affairs  under  feminine  control  are 
due  to  her  efforts.  The  women  teachers  who 
go  from  their  colleges  to  small,  uncultivated 
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towns,  carry  with  them  that  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility which  causes  the  culture  that 
they  have  imbibed  to  impregnate  the  entire 
atmosphere  of  the  community.  Untiring 
effort,  day  and  night,  to  awaken  a  love  for 
good  literature,  good  music,  and  good  pictures 
is  not  without  its  effect.  Girls  whose  mothers 
had  never  advanced  much  beyond  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  find  themselves 
studying  Greek  art  and  German  music. 
They  read  French  literature,  and  on  Friday 
afternoons  debate  political  questions  with 
the  boys. 

These  same  young  girls  inspire  in  their 
mothers  and  other  married  women  a  desire 
to  learn  new  things,  to  "broaden  out,"  and 
thus  clubs  are  formed.  In  one  town  of  some 
five  thousand  inhabitants  out  in  Kansas,  I 
knew  of  half  a  dozen  such  clubs.  Their 
members  studied  everything  from  the  Bible 
to  whist.  Many  a  toil-worn  woman  got  into 
a  perfect  glow  on  her  club  day  with  the 
thought  that  she  was  on  the  program  for  an 
essay  on  "The  Poetry  of  Heine,"  or  "The 
Surrender  of  Ulm.  "  She  had  searched  all  the 
encyclopedias  and  histories  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  incidentally  had  learned  a  number 
of  things  outside  of  her  appointed  subject.  In 
the  smallest  towms  imaginable  these  organiza- 
tions may  be  found.  Many  of  them  are 
tourist  clubs,  in  which  the  members  travel 
over  the  world,  even  to  the  most  unheard-of 
places,  through  reading.  They  have  music, 
too,  and  the  stiff  fingers  of  many  a  busy 
housekeeper  are  worked  into  a  degree  of 
suppleness  in  the  practice  of  half -forgotten 
tunes  which  had  been  learned  in  girlhood  days. 
All  this  mental  contact  with  the  outside 
world  creates  a  desire  for  better  home 
conditions,  and  women's  town-improvement 
leagues  are  formed,  through  which  excellent 
work  is  done  for  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

In  the  great  cities  the  feminine  influence 
goes  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  social  de- 
velopment. A  woman  has  been  suggested 
as  mayor  of  Chicago,  and  the  "civic  creed"  of 
Chicago  was  composed  by  a  woman,  and  is 
recited  every  day  by  thousands  of  school 
children.  Women  compose  very  largely  the 
reading  public,  and  no  current  novel  can 
succeed  without  their  patronage.  Some  of 
the  most  successful  magazines  are  devoted  to 
their  interests  exclusively,  and  those  given 
to  scientific  and  philosophic  discussions  sel- 
dom exist  long,  or  they  become  the  organs 


of  small  and  detached  organizations  of  men. 
Art  exhibits  are  conducted  by  women,  and 
women  hold  executive  offices  in  world's  fair 
committees.  They  serve  as  chairmen  of 
schoolboards,  and  they  torment,  through 
their  municipal  leagues,  the  party  leaders. 
They  are  notable  as  charity  workers  and  they 
have  made  reputations  as  doctors,  lawyers, 
magazine  editors,  newspaper  reporters, 
preachers,  political  speakers,  and  labor  organ- 
izers and  agitators.  Indeed,  where  in  the 
United  States  do  we  not  find  the  woman,  with 
her  influence,  battering  at  all  doors? 

We  have  established,  in  fact,  what,  had  it 
occurred  under  different  conditions  and  in 
another  age,  would  have  been  considered  the 
most  radical  revolution  in  the  world's  history. 
Indeed,  it  could  not  have  occurred  without 
bloodshed — this  progress  of  woman,  and  her 
development  into  an  element  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  all  non-political — and  many  political 
— functions  of  life.  We  have  in  America  to- 
day the  very  antithesis  of  oriental  culture. 
The  question  naturally  arises:  Is  it  better,  is  it 
worse,  than  the  Old- World  culture? 

And  the  safe  answer  is  that  it  is  both  better 
and  worse.  From  the  moral  standpoint  it  is 
infinitely  better.  We  have  the  woman  with 
her  innate  instincts  toward  perfection  grap- 
pling with  great  problems;  and,  though  she 
has  not — as  a  class — attained  a  perfect  brain 
development,  she  has  shed  much  light  upon 
questions  that  have  lain  in  darkness  all 
through  the  centuries.  We  have,  through 
her,  a  community  of  interests,  a  democracy 
such  as  the  Old  World  does  not  know.  We 
have  higher  moral  standards,  and  less  of  the 
war  spirit.  We  have  a  higher  ideal  of  the 
relation  of  the  sexes;  and,  if  we  may  consider 
the  individual,  we  have  the  finest  women  in 
the  world — excepting,  perhaps,  the  Russian 
women — and    therefore    the    best    mothers. 

Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  best 
civic  development,  far  finer  architecture, 
and  the  cleanest  streets.  She  has  the  greatest 
schools  and  universities,  the  greatest  musi- 
cians, scientists,  and  philosophers.  She 
has,  too,  lower  moral  standards,  an  inflated 
military  spirit,  less  democracy,  and,  of 
course,  a  more  thorough  subjugation  of 
women. 

As  a  state,  we  are  less  coherent  than  older 
countries.  We  lack  centralization  and  sym- 
metry. In  fact,  we  are  individualists  of  the 
most  extreme  type,  and  so  long  as  we  remain 
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only  individualists,  we  cannot,  as  a  nation, 
exert  as  strong  an  influence  on  the  world's 
culture  as  we  might. 

We  are  to  the  older  nations  what  vaude- 
ville is  to  grand  opera.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  we  have  "stars."  Indeed,  every  actor 
of  us  may  be  a  star,  but  there  is  no  co-opera- 
tion of  action,  no  grand  chorus,  no  back- 
ground. Every  actor  does  his  song  and 
dance,  and  it  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
songs  and  dances  that  have  gone  before,  or 
are  to  come.  There  is  no  plot,  no  moment 
that  is  less  tense  than  other  moments .  and  no 
grand  finale. 

Old-World  countries  have  their  permanent 
central  figures — the  King,  the  Czar,  the 
Parliament,  the  Emperor;  upon  these  the 
great  light  falls,  and  it  fades  away  gradually 
as  it  reaches  the  common  people  and  dies  out 
entirely  with  the  most  insignificant  subject. 
In  the  United  States  the  limelight  of  publicity 
may  fall  momentarily  upon  a  Carrie  Nation, 
a  Cassie  Chadwick,  a  Dowie,  a  Yellow-Journal 


editor,  the  President,  a  millionaire  bride,  or  a 
new  move  in  the  Oil  Trust.  It  has  the 
fickleness  of  femininity,  this  great  public  of 
ours.  And  it  is  feminine — and  imperfect. 
Our  public  schools  should  not  be  emascu- 
lated, but  should  employ  strong  man  teachers 
along  with  the  best  of  women  teachers. 
Colleges  and  universities  would  do  well  to 
look  after  the  vigor  of  their  teaching  forces. 
And  above  all,  the  industrial  system  should 
be  so  managed  that  men  may  have  time  to 
devote  to  personal  culture  and  civic  develop- 
ment. Leisure  is  the  crying  need  of  our  men, 
and  it  is  most  emphatically  denied  them 
to-day.  Indeed,  man's  "business  interests" 
are  running  away  with  him,  devouring  him 
body  and  soul.  And  with  him  goes  the 
rugged  strength,  the  red  blood  corpuscles 
that  we  need  to  make  our  culture  a  living, 
breathing  reality.  Without  him  we  are 
weak,  unstable,  a  soul  without  a  body,  a 
high,  thin  song  without  the  sustaining  notes 
of  the  organ  accompaniment. 
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THE  GIGANTIC  CIRCLE  OF  FINAN<  I\l  [NTERESTS  THAT  ARE  RAPIDLY  MAKING 
CERTAIN  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  CATARACT— HOW  THE  ECONOMIC  FORCES  OF 
THIS  MOVEMENT  TOWARD  DESTRUCTION  HAVE  PASSED  OUT  OF  THE  POWER  OF 
THE  COMPANIES  TO  STOP  THEM— AN  INTERNATIONAL  TREATY  THE  ONLY    REMEDY 

BY 

FRENCH    STROTHER 


UNLESS  international  joint  action  be 
taken  by  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, the  ultimate  sacrifice  of  Niagara 
Falls  to.  a  group  of  financial  interests  will 
be  legally  authorized  beyond  the  power  of 
redemption.  Already  there  are  in  operation 
companies  privileged  to  take  between  a  filth 
and  a  fourth  of  the  water,  and  yearly  the 
legislatures  of  New  York  and  Ontario  are 
asked  to  give  a  little  more.  A  sudden 
passion  of  public  sentiment  has  stayed 
further  diversions  for  the  time;  but  patient 
groups  of  men  sit  in  offices  in  Buffalo  and 
New  York  and  Toronto,  and  look  to  the 
future- — pleading  here,  threatening  there,  or 
cajoling,  but  always  planning  and  working 
for  the   control   of  the  Falls  as  a  part  of  a 


scheme  of  greater  things,  by  which  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  interests  and  the 
electrical-supplies  trust  shall  control  the 
power  taken  from  the  source  of  its  cheapest 
production,  without  paying  the  common- 
wealths which  have  granted  the  franchises 
anything  in  return.  These  interests  are 
operating  through  four  of  the  five  power  com- 
panies established  at  the  falls:  the  Niagara 
Falls  Power  Company,  the  Canadian  Nia- 
gara Falls  Power  Company,  the  Ontario  Com- 
pany, and  the  Toronto  Company.  And  the 
probable  success  of  this  tremendous  scheme, 
which  will  ultimately  destroy  the  beauty  of 
Niagara,  hinges  on  one  of  our  gravest  national 
follies — the  indiscriminate  granting  of  fran- 
chises that  are  practically  perpetual. 
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As  volumes  would  be  required  to  recount 
the  facts  that  have  led  up  to  the  present 
crisis  at  the  falls,  those  facts  which  are  es- 
sential to  an  understanding  of  the  situation 
are  compactly  tabulated  below.  This  table 
shows  all  the  franchises  which  are  now  being 
actively  operated,  the  authorized  diversions 
of  water  by  the  active  companies,  and  the 
relation  of  these  diversions  to  the  total  flow 
of  the  Niagara  River. 

FRANCHISES    GRANTED 

Franchises   on   American   side: 

1.  Niagara,   Lockport,  and  Ontario  Power  Com- 

pany. (All  rights,  except  for  transmission, 
dead  by  default.  Transmission  rights  ab- 
sorbed by  Ontario   Power  Company. ) 

2.  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company.  (Now  generating 

about  90,000  horse-power;  ultimate  ca- 
pacity, 200,000  horse-power.  Authorized 
to  divert  17,200  cubic  feet  of  water  per  sec- 
ond. Now  using  about  5,900  cubic  feet 
per  second.) 

3.  Niagara  Falls  Hydraulic  Power  and  Manufac- 

turing Company  (better  known  as  the  Schoell- 
kopf  Company).  (Now  generating,  approxi- 
mately, 30,000  horse-power;  ultimate  capacity 
between  125,000  and  150,000  horse-power. 
Authorized  to  take  all  water  capable  of  flow- 
ing through  a  surface  canal  100  feet  wide 
and  14  feet  deep;  estimated  by  the  com- 
pany's engineer  as  equivalent  to  9,000  cubic 
feet  per  second.  Now  using,  approximately, 
2,833    cubic   feet   per   second.) 

Franchises   on    Canadian  side: 

4.  Ontario  Power  Company. 

a.  At  the  falls :  (Authorized  to  use  the  water 
capacity  of  three  cylindrical  pipes,  each 
18  feet  in  diameter.  Estimated  capacity: 
150,000  to  180,000  horse-power.  Estimated 
authorized  diversion  of  water :  12,000  cubic 
feet  per  second.  First  pipe  and  installation 
now  completed.) 

b.  At  mouth  of  Welland  River:  (Amount  of 
authorized  diversion  not  yet  determined, 
but  estimated,  in  the  19th  annual  report  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  Queen  Victoria 
Niagara  Falls  Park,  as  sufficient  to  generate 
additional    20,000    to    50,000     horse-power.) 

5.  The  Canadian  Niagara  Power  Company.  (Au- 

thorized to  generate  200,000  horse-power. 
Estimated  limit  of  water  diversion:  8,900 
cubic  feet  per  second.  Now  running  at 
about  one-fifth  full  capacity.) 
6-  The  Electrical  Development  Company  of  On- 
tario (better  known  as  the  Toronto  Com- 
pany). (Authorized  to  develop  250,000  horse- 


power.    Estimated  limit  of  water  diversion: 
11,200   cubic  feet   per   second.) 

THE   DIVERSION    OF   WATER 

Total    flow   of  water   over   Niagara  Falls:  224,000 

cubic  feet  per  second. 

Present  Diversion  Authorized  Diversion 
cu.  ft.  per  second        cu.  ft.  per  second 

Niagara  Falls  Power 

Company  5, 900  17,200 

Niagara  Falls  Hy- 
draulic Power  and 
Manufact  uring 
Company  2.833  9,000 

Ontario  Power  Com- 
pany (a)       4,000  12,000 
(6)  4,000 

Canada    Niagara 

Power  Company  1  740  8,900 

Toronto  Company  ?  11,200 


M.473 


62,300    or 


27.8%  of  the  total  flow 


THE    PRESENT    APPEARANCE    OF    NIAGARA 

The  first  impression  of  a  visitor  to  Niagara 
is  of  a  reckless  disregard  of  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  falls  and  the  gorge.  Standing  on  the 
steel-arch  bridge  and  looking  directly  at  the 
falls,  the  only  disfigurement  is  the  power 
house  of  the  Ontario  company,  set  in  an  ugly 
gash  blasted  out  of  the  base  of  the  declivity, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Horseshoe.  It  is.  an  un- 
sightly block  of  masonry,  intruding  its  squat 
ugliness  into  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
mighty  picture.  Above  it,  on  the  brink  of 
the  precipice,  is  perched  the  transformer 
house  of  the  same  company. 

But,  turning  toward  the  American  side 
and  looking  down  the  gorge,  where  once  the 
wild  beauty  of  the  canyon  made  a  fit  setting 
to  the  greater  spectacle  of  the  falls,  one  sees 
a  ghastly  array  of  hideous,  mal-assorted 
buildings  surmounting  the  escarpment,  from 
which,  down  the  cliff,  in  ragged  streamers  of 
wind-tossed  spray,  sprawl  the  tailraces  of  the 
Schoellkopf  Canal.  Huge  black  pipes,  or 
penstocks,  carry  part  of  these  waters  down  to 
the  turbines  in  the  power-houses  at  the 
water's  edge.  Farther  downstream  gangs  of 
men  are  blasting  out  the  foot  of  the  precipice 
to  make  a  foundation  level  for  Power-House 
No.  3.  Upstream,  nearer  the  bridge,  the 
rock  is  slimy  with  the  yellowish-green  ooze  of 
refuse  from  the  municipal  gas-works  of 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  here  and  there 
a  sewer-pipe  vomits  the  city's  filth  down  the 
precipice.     Directly  below  the  bridge  there 
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dashes  from  the  huge  mouth  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  Power  Company's  tailrace  a  torrent  of 
such  volume  and  velocity  that  it  carries  a 
cross-stream  nearly  the  full  width  of  the  river, 
at  right  angles  to  the  terrific  current  of  the 
rapids  just  below  the  falls.  And  beyond 
this  scene  of  disfigured  natural  beauty,  black 
smoke  rises  above  "the  future  great  electrical 
city.  " 

In  fairness  to  the  power  companies,  this 
fact  must  be  made  clear :  That  the  work  done 
so  far  has  not  affected  the  depth  of  the  water 
flowing  over  the  falls  sufficiently  to  be  de- 
tected by  the  eyes  of  even  the  oldest  persons 
intimately  familiar  with  them.  Sensitive 
measuring  devices  show  an  actual  decrease  of 
a  few  inches.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  none  of  the  companies  is  using  more  than 
half  of  the  water  which  it  is  authorized  to  take, 
and  one  of  the  largest  of  the  five  has  not  yet 
used  any  at  all.  Moreover,  the  engineers 
admitted  to  me  that  their  work  of  diverting 
the  water  is  experimental  at  every  stage,  and 
that  they  cannot  do  more  than  guess  at  the 
moment  when  its  effects  will  show  to  the 
damage  of  the  falls. 

Thus,  the  schemes  of  power  development 
are  a  magnificent  gamble  with  the  waters  of 
Niagara — a  gamble  so  tremendously  expen- 
sive that  in  equity  to  the  companies  their 
rights  will  never  be  revoked,  no  matter  what 
may  incidentally  happen  to  the  great  cataract. 

In  view  of  this  acknowledged  experimental 
character  of  the  work  there  is  a  certain  irony 
in  the  companies'  protestations  that  no 
damage  will  be  done  the  falls.  The  truth  is, 
the  experiment  has  only  been  begun,  and 
with  the  evolution  of  the  scheme  outlined  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  the  movement  toward  des- 
truction can  be  stayed  except  by  decisive 
action  now. 

THE    BEGINNING    OF    THE    DANGER 

The  evolution  of  this  scheme  is  easily 
traced.  The  first  power  companies  built 
their  hopes  of  profit  on  the  growth  of  a  city 
at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  to  which  all  the  in- 
dustries dependent  on  electrical  power  would 
necessarily  come,  and  to  which  the  cheapness 
of  power  and  the  railroad  facilities  would 
attract  many  others.  Each  of  the  companies 
owns  lands  near  the  falls  which  it  exploits  as 
factory  sites  for  companies  that  may  use  its 
power:     the    Ontario    company,    something 


more  than  ioo  acres  at  Chippawa,  Ont.,  and 
(on  the  American  side)  1,114  acres,  under  the 
name  of  the  North  End  Land  Company  of 
Niagara  Falls;  the  Niagara  Falls  Power 
Company,  1,100  acres  in  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.; 
the  Toronto  Power  Company,  530  acres  at 
Chippawa,  Ont.,  and  the  Schoellkopf  Com- 
pany, "sufficient  land  for  factory  purposes," 
according  to  a  letter  in  reply  to  my  request 
for  the  exact   figures. 

The  Canadian  companies  have  few  local 
tenants.  Of  the  American  companies,  the 
Schoellkopf  Company  has  no  transmission 
rights  and  is  therefore  confined  wholly  to  its 
local  tenants,  who  use  all  of  its  present 
capacity  of  30,000  horse-power.  The  Ni- 
agara Falls  Power  Company  has  (according 
to  their  latest  published  figures)  twenty  ten- 
ants, using  50,500  horse-power. 

But  these  figures  do  not  tell  the  story  of  a 
great  electrical  city  to  utilize  the  full  capacity 
of  the  power-houses.  There  even  has  been 
some  complaint  from  prospective  tenants 
that  the  terms  under  which  lands  could  be 
leased  and  power  obtained  were  so  rigid  that, 
rather  than  submit  to  them,  they  preferred  to 
pay  higher  prices  elsewhere  for  power  pro- 
duced by  coal. 

The  result  of  this  slow  growth  of  a  local 
market  for  power  has  been  that  the  com- 
panies, while  continuing  to  exploit  their  local 
field,  have  been  compelled  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  finding  a  wider  scope  of  activities. 
The  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  was  the 
first  to  feel  this  necessity.  Instead  of  grow- 
ing on  its  profits,  without  a  bonded  debt,  as 
the  Schoellkopf  Company  had  done,  it  had 
built  its  whole  great  plant  far  ahead  of  the 
demand  for  its  product  and  had  acquired  a 
bonded  indebtedness  of  #16,000,000.  The 
slow  growth  of  the  industrial  city  did  not 
bring  it  enough  business  to  pay  a  satisfactory 
revenue.  In  this  predicament,  it  needed  to 
look  about  for  a  wider  field. 

That  field  was  directly  at  hand:  Buffalo, 
twenty  miles  away,  needed  electricity  for 
trolleys,  for  lighting,  and  for  miscellaneous 
power  purposes.  Consequently,  the  Niagara 
Falls  Power  Company  organized  the  Buffalo 
General  Electric  Company  and  the  Cataract 
Power  and  Conduit  Company  to  exploit  it. 
Public  enthusiasm  was  developed  by  talk  of 
Buffalo  as  the  electrical  city  and  of  cheap 
power  and  lighting.  With  these  inducements 
before  it,  Buffalo  gave  the  conduit   company 
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TRANSMITTING   NIAGARA    POWER  GENERATED    IN    CANADA   FOR   USE    IN 

THE   UNITED   STATES 

This  transmission  line  of  the  Ontario  Power  Company  extends  to  Syracuse,  and  carries  power  for  the  electrification  of  the  New  York 

Central  Railroad  lines 
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the  valuable  franchise  to  run  ducts  for  its 
electrical  cables  under  the  city's  streets. 
The  only  return  for  the  franchise  was  that  the 
company  should  construct  extra  ducts  which 
should  be  the  property  of  the  city  and  which 
should  be  used  at  the  city's  pleasure  either  for 
municipal  wires  or  for  the  wires  of  a  com- 
peting company.  They  have  never  been 
use  for  either. 

This  happened  ten  years  ago.  To-day, 
Buffalo  is  paying  as  much  for  electrical  power 
and  electric  lights  as  New  York  City,  where 
the  electricity  is  generated  by  steam.     The 


matter  for  our  city.  It  was  to  mean  much  in  the 
upbuilding  and  developing  of  our  industrial  life  and 
material  prosperity.  We  granted  a  liberal  franchise 
ten  years  ago  to  a  private  corporation  to  use  our 
streets  and  sell  that  power.  The  ten  years  have 
passed,  and  1  state  only  the  plain  truth  when  I  say 
that  the  manufacturers  and  business  men  of  Buffalo 
have  found  themselves  enjoying  little  (if  anything, 
more)  in  the  way  of  cheap  power  than  they  had  be- 
fore the  electric  power  came. 

"To  illustrate:  The  city  not  long  ago  asked  the 
electric-power  monopoly  for  a  price  for  power.  The 
answer  was  $30  per  horse-power  per  year.  I  be- 
lieve such  a  price  for  power  to  be  exorbitant,  ex- 


I'.WORAMA    Or     NIAGARA    I'Al.I.S     WD     1111      GORGE    BELOW, 

Showing  the  contrast  obstr\  ed  by  every  \  isitm  . . t  the  bi  aut)  i  t  the  Palls  and  the  disfigurements 
Falls  Power  Company  is  visible.  Farther  down  stream  are  the  tailraces  and  ugly  structures  of  the 
feet  "i  water  per   second,   and    an  authorized   diversion,    at    full  capacity,  of   26.20  >cubic  feet  per 


figures  showing  the  result  of  Buffalo's  experi- 
ment with  Niagara  power  are  given  in  the 
inaugural  address  of  Mayor  J.  N.  Adam, 
delivered  January  ist  of  this  year.      He  said: 

"The  lighting  question  has  come  to  be  identified 
closely  with  the  power  question  in  our  municipality. 
For  some  years  Buffalo  has  been  heralded  far  and 
wide  as  the  "Electric  City"  and  as  the  "Power  City." 
Amid  popular  acclaim,  Niagara  power  was  trans- 
mitted to  Buffalo.  It  was  to  be  so  cheap  that  coal 
would  be  at  a  discount  and  steam  give  way  to  elec- 
tric it  v    in    our    industries.      It    was    a    momentous 


cessive,  unfair.  One  of  the  power  companies,  it  is 
stated,  offered  the  city  of  Lockport  power  for  $16. 
Why  should  Buffalo  be  charged  $30  for  what  Lock- 
port  could  get  for  $16?  There  are  private  concerns 
even  in  Tonawanda  which  pay  considerably  less  than 
$25  per  horse-power,  yet  the  pries  quoted  to  our 
city  is  $30." 

"  In  lighting,  we  find,  according  to  expert  report, 
home  owners  paying  fully  three  times  as  much  for 
electricil  y  and  for  illuminating  gas  and  tw>  lve  times 
as  much  for  electricil  1  natural  gas     and,  as  we 

all  know,  the  price  of  gas  >N  amply  high. 
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"It  is  asserted  by  one  electrical  expert  that  the 
city  is  paying  not  $30,  but  at  the  rate  of  $525  per 
horse-power  per  year  for  lighting  its  schools  by 
electricity.  He  says  a  citizen  pays  10  cents  or  12 
cents  per  kilowatt  for  lighting  his  home  by  elec- 
tricity. The  street  railway,  he  states,  pays  at  the 
rate  of  about  %  a  cent  per  kilowatt  for  lighting  its 
cars.  If  a  citizen  paid  only  2  cents  instead  of  10 
cents  he  still  would  be  paying  400  per  cent,  more 
than  a  large  corporation  consumer  paying  \  a  cent. 
Clearly,  electric  power  has  been  no  reducer  of  the 
cost  of  lighting  to  our  home  owners.  It  simply  has 
meant  a  more  expensive  form  of  lighting  than  was 
known  before.      As  to  the  cost  of  lighting  to  the  city, 


the  other  obvious  point  that  the  only  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Buffalo  deal  are  the  owners  of 
the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company — via 
its  local  subsidiary  companies — let  us  follow 
the  larger  evolution  farther. 

The  interests  that  control  the  Niagara  Falls 
Power  Company  are  mainly  the  Vanderbilt- 
Astor-Morgan  group.  Their  influence  in  it 
is  shown  in  the  executive  committee, 
which  includes  Mr.  Charles  Lanier,  a  member 
of  the  Morgan  group;  Mr.  Francis  Lynde 
Stetson,  who  is  Mr.  Morgans's  attorney,  and 
Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor.     But  this  same 'group 


TAKEN    FROM   THE   CANADIAN   SHORE   OF    NIAGARA   RIVER 

of  the  Gorge.     At  the  base  of  the  American  end  of  the  Steel  Arch  Bridge  the  tailrace  of  the  Niagara 

Schoellkopf  Company.     These  outlets  indicate  a  present    diversion   from  the    Falls  of  11,433  cubic 

second 


Copj'right,  1901,  by  Irving  Underhill 


we  find  cities  unheralded  as  electric  cities,  or  power 
cities  and  remote  from  any  transmission  lines  and 
cataracts,  cities  where  the  power  is  generated  in- 
side the  city  limits — we  find  them  paying  less  for 
lighting  than  is  paid  by  the  city  of  Buffalo." 

THE  INTERESTS  THAT  SURROUND  THE  FALLS 

Without  pausing  here  to  dwell  on  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  thus  far  the  diversions  of 
water  from  Niagara  Falls  had  not  served  the 
interests  of  the  public  as  represented  by  the 
city  which,  by  its  location,  would  naturally 
be  the  first  to  receive  such  benefits;  nor  on 


controls  the  General  Electric  Company,  which 
is  the  right  arm  of  the  electrical-supplies  trust. 
Among  the  directors  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  are  Mr.  Charles  Steele,  a  partner  in 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Morgan  himself. 
But  the  Vanderbilt-Astor-Morgan  group  also 
controls  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  sys- 
tem. Futhermore,  it  is  believed  in  Wall 
Street  and  in  the  electrical-supplies  trade 
that  there  is  a  complete  understanding  be- 
tween the  General  Electric  Company  and 
the     Westinghouse    Electric    Company    with 
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regard  to  all  important  matters  affecting  the 
interests  of  both. 

A  former  salesman  of  one  of  these  com- 
panies recently  told  me  that  during  his  ser- 
vice his  sales  were  invariably  held  up  until 
the  contract  could  be  passed  upon  by  a  board 
composed  of  representatives  of  each  company. 
This  board,  he  said,  decided  which  company 
should  get  the  contract,  and  then  the  travel- 
ing agents  were  instructed  to  quote  such 
prices  and  terms  of  delivery  to  the  pros- 
pective customer  that  the  chosen  company 
would  get  the  business. 


So  far  as  the  Toronto  company  is  con- 
cerned, its  expressed  purpose,  in  which  it  was 
encouraged  by  Canadian  pride,  was  to  serve 
the  Canadian  consumers.  Its  lines,  therefore, 
now  furnish  light  and  power  to  Hamilton, 
Toronto,  and  intermediate  places.  Thus  its 
market  is  assured.  This  company  is  con- 
trolled by  the  greatest  group  of  financiers  in 
Canada,  headed  by  "the  Canadian  Pierpont 
Morgan,"  Sir  William  Mackenzie.  Sir  Wil- 
liam is  also  the  powerful  interest  in  the 
General  Electric  Company  of  Canada.  The 
American  and  Canadian  General  Electric  Com- 


NIAGARA    FALLS    IN    1868 
These  two  pictures  were  taken  from  the  same  point  on  the  American  shore.     The  two  arrows  mark 
of  the    Horseshoe  by  the  power  companies,  acting  under  the  authorization  of  the  Commissioners   of 

erosion,  but  much  of  it   was  done  for 


Returning  again  to  the  larger  evolution 
the  companies  on  the  Canadian  side  must  be 
considered.  The  territory  to  be  served  with 
electricity  is  sparse.  Consequently,  the  Niag- 
ara Falls  Power  Company  has  used  its  Can- 
adian plant  almost  wholly  as  supplemental  to 
its  American  plant  by  carrying  a  transmission 
line  to  the  American  side.  This  plan  has 
solved  their  market  problem  for  the  present. 
It  also  includes  the  Canadian  company  in  the 
bigger  scheme  with  its  American  parent. 


panics  are  mutually  sympathetic,  so  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  friction  of  interest 
between  the  Toronto  company  and  the  Amer- 
ican combination. 

CLOSING    UP    THE    CIRCLE    OF    INTERESTS 

Now,  the  Ontario  Power  Company,  which 
had  seemed  to  be  stranded  on  the  Canadian 
shore  without  a  market  for  its  power,  saw 
the  necessity  of  following  the  lead  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  in  going  afield 
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for  a  market.  Its  opportunity  came  with 
Governor  Odell's  veto  of  the  notorious  grab 
bill  of  the  Niagara,  Lockport,  and  Ontario 
Company,  May  15,  1904.  This  bill  was  to 
renew  the  rights  of  a  franchise,  about  to  expire 
by  default,  to  take  unlimited  water  from 
Niagara  River  at  La  Salle  and  empty  it 
over  the  bluff  near  Lockport,  whence  it  would 
be  emptied  directly  into  Lake  Ontario. 

When  Governor  Odell's  veto  caused  that 
company  to  disappear  abruptly  from  the  race 
for  power  franchises,  the  only  valuable  rights 
left  in  its  charter  were  for  the  construction  of 
electrical  transmission  lines. 

Here  was  the  opportunity  of  the  Ontario 
Power  Company  to  enter  the  American  field. 


liver,  at  any  desired  point  along  the  line  of 
the  road  between  Buffalo  and  Syracuse, 
60,000  horse-power  on  March  1st,  and  gave  an 
option  on  100,000  horse-power  more.  This  is 
interesting,  because,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
above,  the  New  York  Central  interest  controls 
the  largest  power  company  at  the  falls — the 
Niagara  Falls  Power  Company — which  was 
supposed  to  be  a  competitor  of  the  Ontario 
company.  Furthermore,  the  Ontario  Power 
Company,  in  its  most  recent  published  map  of 
its  operations,  outlines  an  extension  of  its 
transmission  lines  westward  to  Cleveland, 
paralleling  the  tracks  of  the  Lake  Shore 
Railroad,  which  is  the  westerly  extension  of 
the  New  York  Central. 


NIAGARA    FALLS   IN   1904 
the  same  point  in  the   Falls.      Within  the  last  two  years,  500  feet  have  been  cutoff  the  Canadian  end 
the  Queen  Victoria  Park.  Part  of  this  cutting-off  is  the  result  of  the  natural  recession  of  the  Falls  by 
the   convenience  of  the  power  companies 


The  interests  controlling  it  acquired  control 
of  the  Niagara,  Lockport,  and  Ontario  Com- 
pany and  connected  their  Canadian  transmis- 
sion lines  with  the  American  lines  by  cables 
thrown  across  the  gorge.  They  also  pro- 
ceeded vigorously  with  the  building  of  a  trans- 
mission line  east  as  far  as  Syracuse. 

Then  a  curious  thing  happened:  The 
Ontario  company,  through  its  American 
transmission  company,  entered  into  contract 
with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  to  de- 


A  justifiable  conclusion  is  that  the  New  York 
Central  interests  controlling  the  Niagara 
Falls  Power  Company  and  the  Canadian  Ni- 
agara Falls  Power  Company,  have  an  under- 
standing with  the  Ontario  Power  Companv 
as  to  the  parceling  out  of  its  share  of  falls 
power. 

Thus  we  swing  the  complete  circle  of  in- 
terests that  are  centred  around  the  incident 
of  Niagara  Falls.  The  same  interests  con- 
trol the  railroads,  the  electrical-supplies  com- 
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THE    INTAKE   OF    THE    SCHOELLKOPF  CAXAL,  Km  WIDE   AND   14    FEET      FEET   DEEP 
Taking  water  out  of  the  Niagara  River  above  the  Falls.     The  capacity  of  this  canal  is   the  lesser  of  the  two  diversions  of  Niagara  water 

on  the  American  side 


parries,  and  the  power  companies.  And  in 
the  midst  of  this  gigantic  community  of  finan- 
cial interests,  whose  operations  are  already 
of  momentum  sufficient  ultimately  to  tax  the 
power-producing  capacity  of  Niagara,  stand 
the  falls — not  as  a  magnificent  monument 
to  the  pride  of  the  United  States  in  a  glory  of 
nature,  but  as  the  1 68-foot  drop  of  224,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  transmutable 
into  5,000,000  electrical  horse-power  for  the 
uses  of  an  industrial  monopoly. 

WHAT    DO    THE     PEOPLE    GET? 

That  we,  as  a  people,  have  given  our  share 
of  the  necessary  permission  is  to  our  shame. 
But   there   is   another   side   to   the   question 


which  strikes  home  at  our  pocketbooks,  if 
we  need  such  a  spur  to  our  pride.  This  is: 
What  have  we,  directly  or  indirectly,  received 
in  return  for  the  franchises  we  have  given? 

So  far  as  the  United  States  Government  or 
the  State  of  New  York  is  concerned,  the 
answer  is  brief — not  one  cent.  The  franchises 
were  granted  without  price,  and  the  com- 
panies operate  without  even  the  meagre  re- 
turn, exacted  on  the  Canadian  side,  of  $1.50 
a  year  for  each  horse-power  developed  up  to 
10,000,  and  a  sliding  scale  growing  less  with 
additional  developments. 

Indirectly,  then?  The  theory  on  which  no 
such  charges  were  exacted  by  New  York  was 
that  the  development  of  power  would  be  of  in- 


WHERE   THE   WATERS   DIVERTED    BY  THE   SCHOELLKOPF    CANAL   RETURN   TO  THE    RIVER 

I.I  I  1  >W   THE   FALLS 
I   ..1  1  ■  1  »t    in  the  power-houses  at  the  water's  edge,  only  a  part   of   the    full  force   of   the  drop   is   utilized   to  generate    power.     Probably 

two-thirds  of   the  water   in   these   streams  is  wasted 
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A   POWER-HOUSE   OF    THE    AMERICAN    NIAGA1 


A    b  A I .  I . 


POWER   COMPANY 


This  power-house  and  its  duplicate  (on   the  other  side  of  the    intake  canal)  indicate  an  authorized  diversion  of  17,200  cubic 

feet   of  water   per  second   from    Niagara 


direct  benefit  in  the  cheapening  of  power,  the 
stimulation  of  industries,  and  the  consequent 
employment  offered  to  more  workmen. 

The  case  of  Buffalo,  as  outlined  above,  is 
sufficiently  to  the  point  on  the  first  count. 
The  second  has  more  nearly  been  justified. 
There  are  a  few  factories  at  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  such  as  the  Acker  Process  Company, 
The  Carborundum  Company,  the  Union  Car- 
bide Company,  and  the  International  Acheson 
Graphite  Company,  which  could  exist  only  in 
a  place  where  they  may  be  assured  of  the  un- 
interrupted delivery  of  power  in  large  amounts. 

An  estimate — made  for  me  by  an  agent  of 
the  companies — of  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  electrical  industries  dependent 
on  Niagara  power  is  6,000  at  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  and  4,000  in  the  Tonawandas,  Buffalo, 
Depew,and  Lockport:  10,000  in  all,  with  the 
prospect  that  3 ,000  more  will  be  added  during 
the  year.  But  the  same  man  says  further: 
"As  to  the  plants  moved  here  (to  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.),  compared  with  those  that  were 
here,  would  state  that  nearly  all  the  plants 
have  been  originated  or  planned  in  other  cities 
and  then  located  here. "  In  other  words, 
the  6,000  workers  would  have  been  employed 
in  the  same  works,  anyhow — the  location  at 
Niagara  Falls  was  an  afterthought.  Again, 
quoting  the  same  man:  "Taking  the  manu- 
facturing cities  of  New  England  and  this 
state  (New  York),  my  personal  experience  is 
that  our  wage  rat;es  are  uniformly  lower. " 
And  I  discovered  that,"' of  the  concerns  in 
Niagara  Falls  which  are  benefited  by  their 
proximity  to  the  power  plants,  several  of  the 
largest  are  controlled  by  officers  of  the  Ni- 
agara Falls  Power  Company.     These  are  the 


International  Paper  Company,  using  8,000 
horse-power,  of  which  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  is 
president ;  the  International  Acheson  Graph- 
ite   Company,  using    1,000    horse-power,    of 


THE    TAILRACE    OF    THE    POWER-HOUSE    ABOVE 
Below  the  Steel   Arch   Bridge.     This  tailrace   is   horseshoe-shaped,   21 

feet  high 
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TRANSMITTING    NIAGARA    POWER 

Steel  poles  are  necessary  to  carry  the  large  wires  required  to  handle 

the  high-tension  currents 

which  F.  L.  Lovelace  is  a  director,  and  The 
Natural  Food  Company,  using  1,500  horse- 
power, of  which  Mr.  W.  B.  Rankine,  before 
his  death,  was  a  director. 

Here,  then,  is  another  trace  of  gentle  irony. 
The  working  people  who  are  brought  to  the 
falls,  by  factories  moved  thither  from  New 
England,  are  actually  paid  less  than  they  were 
before.  And  look  where  you  will  through  the 
varied  uses  to  which  Niagara  power  is  being 
put,  you  will  find  no  one  of  them  by 
which  some  member  of  the  controlling  com- 
bination is  not  profiting.  The  public  is  not 
considered  either  first  or  last — after  the 
franchises  are  granted. 


POWER  LINES   CROSSING    THE    NEW    YORK  CENTRAL 

The  transmission   line   of   the   Ontario   Power   Company's    American 

subsidiary  company  parallels  the  Central's  tracks  to  Syracuse 

These  two  facts,  then,  loom  big  above  the 
mists  of  the  falls — First :  That  the  public  has 
given  away  rights  that  menace  the  beauty  of 
its  great  possession,  without  getting  in  return 
anything  directly,  and  indirectly  far  less  than 
the  spirit  of  the  franchises  entitles  it  to  expect ; 
Second:  That  the  real  menace  to  Niagara  is 
the  fact  that  a  group  of  huge  financial  inter- 
ests has  found  that  there  is  money  in  it  for 
them  to  make  common  cause  in  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  falls. 

It  would  be  useless  to  hope  that  the  com- 


CUTTING   OKI     INK    KM)  OK  THE    HORSESHOE   FALL 

Partly  to  tacilitate  the  ooerations  of  the  power  companies  on  the  Canadian  side  and  partly  to  make  sightly  the  places  left  bare 

by  the  natural   recession 
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panies  should  stop  the  diversions,  even  if  they 
were  so  minded ;  for  the  vast  capital  involved 
in  the  great  scheme,  and  the  economic  forces 
which  that  scheme  has  set  in  motion,  will 
speedily  get  beyond  the  power  of  the  com- 
panies to  check  in  their  extension.  Too  much 
money  and  too  many  interests  are  now  in- 
volved. Nor  may  New  York  and  Ontario  be 
expected  to  stay  the  momentum  of  so  stu- 
pendous a  body  of  economic  force.  The  char- 
acter of  the  legislature  of  New  York,  and  the 
jealousy  of  Ontario,  encourage  future  grants. 

For  the  present,  the  great  sweep  of  popular 
emotion  holds  in  check  the  attack  upon  the 
security  of  the  falls.  But  other  public  ques- 
tions must  some  day  divert  the  public  mind 
from  this  state  of  vigilance.  Then  the 
attacks  will  be  renewed.  For  instance,  in 
Buffalo  I  talked  to  a  group  of  men  who  have 
staked  their  financial  future  upon  this  turn 
in  the  tide  of  public  interest.  They  are 
actively  planning — and  with  confidence  in 
their  success — to  utilize  the  lull  to  secure  the 
franchises  they  desire. 

They  told  me  also  of  another  company 
which  owns  an  active  franchise  on  the  Cana- 
dian side,  which  is  financed  by  capital  in  St. 
Catherine's,  Ontario,  and  ready  to  begin  con- 
struction work  on  thirty-six  hours'  notice. 
This  company's  rights  are  known  as  the 
Jordan  River  Franchise.  It  was  originally 
given  the  privilege  of  taking  water  from  the 
Welland  River  by  canal  to  Ball's  Falls  on  the 
Jordan  River,  where  its  power  plant  is  to  be 


located.  Its  charter  has  since  been  extended 
to  permit  it  to  take  its  water  direct  from  Lake 
Erie  near  Lowbanks.  A  diversion  at  this 
point  affects  the  flow  of  Niagara  River  as 
much  as  a  diversion  directly  above  the  falls. 
This  company  is  only  waiting  until  New  York 
shall  definitely  declare  against  further  Amer- 
ican diversions;  thus  assuring  itself  against 
further  American  competition. 

These  facts  indicate  the  helplessness  of 
New  York  to  deal  with  the  situation.  The 
only  radical  remedy  is  an  international  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  limit- 
ing further  diversions  for  whatever  purpose. 
Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  cares 
to  help  preserve  the  falls  may  do  an  appreci- 
able service  toward  that  end  by  writing  his 
congressman  and  senator,  urging  them  to 
use  their  influence  to  help  obtain  such  a 
treaty. 

The  situation  at  Niagara,  then,  is  this: 
Centering  around  the  falls  and  urged  to  their 
ultimate  ruin  by  the  momentum  of  gigantic 
economic  forces  which  they  have  set  in  mo- 
tion, are  a  circle  of  tremendous  financial  in- 
terests which  have  monopolized  everything 
that  they  can  get.  Outside  of  this  circle 
stands  another  ring,  trying  to  break  through 
and  share  the  spoils.  To  all  of  these  it  is 
the  dollars  and  cents  the  falls  will  earn.  Out- 
side of  these  rings  is  the  public,  interested  in 
preserving  the  spectacle  of  a  glorious  natural 
beauty. 

Which  shall  win  ? 


"THE    PARTING   OF    THE   WATERS" 
The  rows  of  black  dots  in  the  centre  of  the  picture   are   the  ice-barriers   of  the    Schoellkopf  Canal.   It   is  assumed    by  the   engineers  of  the 
power  companies  that  the   ice-floe  marks  the  place  where  the  waters  separate  toward  the  American  and  the  Horseshoe  Falls,  and   that  since  the 
American  intakes  are  below  the  parting,  the  American  diversions  cannot  affect'jthe  Horseshoe  Fall 
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UNSPORTSMANLIKE  DESTROYER  OF  GAME  AND  A  DISGRACE  TO  CIVILIZATION- 
HOW,  WITH  THE  HELP  OF  THE  BOUNTY  HUNTER.  HE  IS  EXTERMINATING 
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BY 

W.    H.    WRIGHT 

Mr.   Wright  is  a  naturalist  and  hunter  who  for  twenty-three  consecutive   years  has  followed  and  studied  big 

vme  in  the  western  mountains 


MUCH  has  been  said  about  the  pictur- 
esque life  of  trappers,  and  volumes 
have  been  written  about  the  ro- 
mance of  their  calling — its  dangers,  its  pri- 
vations, and  difficulties  overcome;  the 
terrific  combats,  the  hair-breadth  escapes, 
and  the  hard-won  victories  over  ferocious 
beasts  and  blood-thirsty  savages.  The  trap- 
per has  been,  in  the  popular  mind,  the  man 
who  blazed  the  trail  which  civilization  fol- 
lows. But,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
life  and  services  of  the  famous  hunters,  trap- 
pers, and  guides  of  history,  the  trapper  of  to- 
day lacks  every  characteristic  which  romance 
has  interwoven  with  his  name. 

For  years  I  have  been  intending  to  tell  the 
truth  publicly  about  trappers  and  their  ways, 
for  trapping  is  still  extensively  followed. 
People  who  have  not  seen  can  form  no  idea 


of  the  suffering  trappers  cause,  nor  of  their 
ruthless  destruction  of  game.  Nothing  es- 
capes them;  even  the  squirrels  are  sacrificed 
to  bait  traps  for  marten  and  fisher,  and  not 
only  the  squirrels,  but  all  kinds  of  birds, 
whether  game  or  song  birds. 

INHUMAN    INDIFFERENCE    TO    SUFFERING 

In  trapping  mink,  otter,  beaver,  and  a  few 
other  fur-bearing  animals,  the  trap  is  nearly 
always  set  near  the  water,  where  the  animal 
when  caught  can  drown  itself,  thus  ending  its 
suffering.  But  with  bear,  marten,  and  fisher, 
it  is  different.  The  bear  must  drag  a  heavy 
clog  about  until  it  catches  in  some  root  or 
bush.  There  he  must  wait  until  the  trapper 
comes  to  kill  him,  and  this  in  some  cases  is 
not  for  days.  The  bones  of  the  leg  are  almost 
invariably  broken  by  the  trap,  and  the  leg 
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swells  to  an  incredible  size.  I  have  seen  the 
spot  where  a  bear,  fast  in  a  trap,  had  been 
caught  for  more  than  a  week  in  a  thicket 
through  which  it  was  impossible  to  drag  the 
trap  and  clog.  The  bushes,  for  ten  feet  around 


Trapping  is  one  of  the  most  cruel  things  a 
person  can  do.  I  do  not  understand  how  any- 
one with  a  heart,  with  even  a  grain  of  pity  for 
harmless  creatures  capable  of  suffering,  can 
do  it.      But  I  have  yet  to  see  the  first  trapper 


A    BEAR'S    BONES     IN     AN     OLD    LOG    TRAP 

The  gnawed  logs  at  the  end  show  his  efforts  to  escape  before  he  died  of  starvation 


were  bitten  off,  small  trees, three  or  four  inches 
thick,  were  gnawed  through ;  but,  as  the  victim 
was  only  a  bear,  probably  it  did  not  suffer  from 
the  pain,  nor  for  want  of  food  and  water. 


who  was  not  as  heartless  as  a  hyena  and  as 
destructive  as  the  plague. 

The  trapping  of  marten  and  fisher  is  perhaps 
the  most  cruel  of  all.     When  there  is  no  snow, 
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the  trap  is  set  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  or  under 
some  rock;  but  when  the  snow  comes,  the 
trap  is  raised  above  the  snow  and  set  on 
small  sticks  driven  into  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 
Slabs  of  wood  are  then  driven  into  trees 
on  each  side  of  the  trap,  and  a  slab  or  flat 
piece  of  bark  is  laid  over  the  top,  thus  forming 
around  the  trap  a  box  that  is  open  in  front 
and  at  the  bottom.  To  get  at  the  bait,  the 
animal  must  climb  up  and  in  at  the  bottom, 
and  he  thus  steps  on  the  trap,  the  only  place 
left  for  him  to  step.  He  is  sure  to  get  caught. 
As  the  trap  is  fastened  to  the  tree,  the  animal, 


many  places,  I  have  found  that  the  trapper, 
when  the  season  was  over,  had  been  too  lazy 
or  indifferent  to  make  another  round  and 
spring  his  traps,  but  left  them  set.  Most 
trappers  through  the  Northwest  leave  their 
traps  in  place  until  they  want  them  again. 
Several  years  ago  I  was  camping  in  the  Bitter 
Root  Mountains  with  Mr.  T.  C.  Coleman,  of 
Baltimore.  One  day  we  followed  a  line  of 
traps  for  several  miles,  finding  many  of  them 
set,  just  as  the  trapper  had  left  them  in  the 
spring.  In  one  was  a  female  marten  that  had 
lived  for  a  long  time  after  being  caught;  she 
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KILLED    AND    LEFT    TO    ROl 
A  badger  burying  the  carcass 


when  caught,"  cannot  get  to  the  ground,  but 
must  hang  by  the  leg  until  the  trapper  mak<  s 
his  rounds  or  until  the  victim  dies  from  ex- 
haustion or  cold.  In  cold  weather,  however, 
the  trapper  often  makes  his  rounds  only  once 
in  ten  days,  and  sometimes  it  is  much  longer, 
especially  in  severe  weather  or  if  he  has  out 
several  lines  of  traps.  The  animal  may  linger 
there  a  week  or  more  unless,  mercifully,  he 
freezes.  Such  an  occupation  is  not  romantic, 
it  is  brutal. 

Is  it  not  enough  torture  inflicted  upon  ani 
mals  merely  by  taking  them  in  traps?     Yet,  in 


had  been  dead  only  a  few  days  when  found. 
She  had  gnawed  the  bark  from  the  tree  as  far 
as  the  chain  would  permit  her  to  reach. 
Most  likely  a  family  oi  young  had  starved  to 
death  waiting  for  the  mother  that  was  slowly 
perishing  in  the  trap. 

ANIMALS    LEFT    TO    DIE    IN    TRAPS 

Again,  Mr.  W.  E.  Carlin,  of  New  York, 
camping  with  me  some  years  ago,  upon  a  pho- 
tographing trip,  came  upon  a  trap  which  a 
bear  trapper  had  set  for  lynx,  and  discovered 
that  a  skunk  had  been  caught  in  the  trap.   We 
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told  the  trapper.  He  was  greatly  annoyed 
that  a  mere  skunk  should  get  into  a  trap 
that  was  set  for  a  lynx.  Seven  days  later  we 
returned,  and  there  sat  the  same  poor  skunk. 
He  had  dug  a  deep  hole  as  if  he  could  burrow 
away  from  the  trap ;  and  his  leg  was  swollen 
until  it  was  as  large  as  his  body.  During  all 
this  time,  on  a  barren  hillside,  under  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  he  had  been  with- 
out food  or  water. 

Most  of  the  old  trappers  whom  I  have  met 
in  the  Northwest  have  deep  religious  feeling, 
and  will  not  do  any  work  on  "the  Sabbath.  " 
The  old  fellow  who  left  the  skunk  to  suffer  in 


bear  bait  for  the  spring  catch.  I  asked  him 
why  he  killed  so  many.  He  said  that  he 
wanted  a  "big  stink"  in  the  spring  so  as  to 
bring  the  bears  around.  All  of  the  animals 
he  had  slaughtered  for  a  spring  "stink"  were 
shot  with  a  revolver,  for  they  were  snowbound 
and  could  not  escape.  He  told  me  that  he 
dropped  five  big  bull  elk  in  one  pile,  and  that 
in  the  spring  an  old  grizzly  found  this  bunch 
and  buried  them.  The  Frenchman  set  two 
traps  at  the  pile,  but  the  grizzly  had  once 
lost  a  toe  in  a  trap,  and  he  was  a  little  too 
"smart"  for  the  old  trapper. 

This  prodigal  destruction  by   trappers  has 


A    PREY    TO    COYOTES 
A  deer  shot  in  mere  wantonness 
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the  trap  was  one  of  this  kind.  He  always 
had  his  Bible  at  hand,  and  talked  religion 
incessantly.  On  this  trip  we  found  scores  of 
deer  that  he  had  unnecessarily  killed  to  bait 
his  traps.  He  always  carried  his  rifle  when 
making  the  rounds,  and  shot  everything  that 
crossed  his  path,  no  matter  whether  he  needed 
it  or  not.  There  may  be  trappers  who  do  not 
kill  in  this  reckless  way,  but  it  has  never  been 
my  good  fortune  to  meet  them.  Yet  they 
all  say,  "I  kill  only  enough  for  bait  for  my 
traps." 

I  once  knew  an  old  French  trapper  who  shot 
seventy -three  moose  and  elk  in  one  winter,  for 


exterminated  the  game.  The  few  wolves 
and  Indians,  of  whose  depredations  we  hear  so 
much,  are  not  the  destroyers  of  our  game. 
Nearly  all  the  reports  that  are  started  in 
the  Northwest  about  Indians  killing  game 
in  large  numbers  and  out  of  season  have 
been  started  by  trappers  who  wished  to  draw 
attention  away  from  their  own  misdeeds.  A 
trapper  who  came  out  of  the  Bitter  Root 
Mountains  started  the  report  that  a  bond 
of  Indians  was  killing  elk  right  and  left. 
There  had  not  been  an  Indian  in  that  part  of 
the  country  for  more  than  ten  years;  but 
this  trapper,  with  his  partner,  had  for  several 
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A    TRAPPER    STRETCHING   A   BEAR    SKIN 


A  TRAPPERS   [1UT  IN  TEE    SELKIRKS 


winters  lived   near   two   large   salt-licks,  and 
had  killed  hundreds  of  elk  for  their  teeth— 
I  dare  say  they  had  killed  thousands.    Kn  >w- 
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JOHN   LONG  AND  CAL    HOUGH 
Two  Irappers  who  killed  43  bear  with  o  traps  in   30  days, 
lias  about  10  skins  in  it 


Each  pack 


ing  that  the  carcasses  would  be  discovered, 
they  started  the  report  that  the  Indians  had 
been  slaughtering  game.  In  twenty  years 
of  observation,  I  have  never  known  an  In- 
dian to  kill  except  for  use — not  even  coyotes 
or  skunks.  The  big  drives  and  slaughters  were 
not  excessive,  for  they  supplied  whole  tribes. 

Many  of  these  hunting  grounds  are  in 
Idaho.  Nearly  all  trappers  go  into  them 
from  the  Montana  side,  and,  of  course,  in  the 
S]  ring  come  out  the  same  way,  thus  avoiding 
the  Idaho  game  wardens.  In  spring,  the  Bit- 
ter Root  Valley  passes  leading  over  the  range 
into  Idaho  are  thick  with  returning  trap]  crs, 
their  horses  loaded  with  elk  heads  and  scalps, 
trophies    of    indiscriminate    slaughter. 

In  the  fall  of  1904,  Mr.  Carlin  and  I  found 
an  old  bear  trap  that  had  been  built  of  logs, 
forming  a  pen  in  which  to  catch  the  bear  alive. 
The  plan  succeeded,  for  there  was  the  skele- 
ton of  the  bear.  The  trap  showed  how  hard 
he  had  worked  for  freedom  before  he  starved. 
On  all  sides,  tht'  logs  had  been  gnawed  half 
through — on  the  inside,  until  they  looked 
as  it'  s<  meone  with  a  broad  axe  had  been  at 
work  on  them.  Had  the  bear  concentrated 
his  efforts,  he  would  certainly  have  freed 
himself.  In  British  Columbia,  Mr.  G.  0. 
Shields  and  1  met  two  trappers  who  had 
killed  for  bait  thirty-seven  bighorn  sheep, 
seventeen  goats,  several  deer,  and  all  the 
smaller  game  they  could  find.  With  this 
bait,  they  had  taken  six  bears!  Only  a  few 
ol  the  sheep  heads  were  large  enough  to  sell. 
Twenty  years  of  experience  teach  me  that 
all  trappers  are  alike. 
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A  BLACK  BEAR  IN  A  STEEL  TRAP 

One  trapper  in  one  day  shot  nineteen  large 
blue  grouse,  merely  to  try  a  new  Colt's  rifle. 
The  birds  were  nesting;  he  had  no  use  for 
them ;  and  not  one  did  he  even  bring  to  camp. 
Three  years  ago,  in  British  Columbia,  an  old 
trapper  camped  near  our  bear-hunting  party. 
He  shot  everything  he  could  find,  even  little 
ducks  and  marmots.  A  goat  which  he  killed 
fell  over  a  cliff ;  and,  as  it  was  harder  to  recover 
it  than  to  shoot  another,  he  shot  another.  He 
was  trapping  beaver  out  of  season,  and 
boasted  of  having  caught  one  that  was  about 
to  become   a  mother. 

He  was  another  of  those  who  have  the  sort 
of  religious  feeling  I  have  mentioned,  always 
carrying  a  Bible  and  carefully  "observing 
the  Sabbath. "  When  I  remonstrated  with 
him  about  breaking  the  laws  and  killing 
animals  that  could  do  him  no  harm  while 
alive  and  no  good  when  dead,  he  replied: 
"God  gave  all  these  animals  to  humanity, 
not  to  man,  and  man  hasn't  any  right  to 
legislate  about  'em.  I  don't  recognize  any 
law  made  by  man,  an'  just  as  long  as  I  see 
fit  to  kill,  I'll  kill."  These  are  but  further 
instances  of  the  universal  attitude.  Taxi- 
dermists buy  the  heads  of  animals,  scalps 
find  a  sale,  and  there  is  a  regular  trade  in 
teeth.  Under  such  conditions,  it  is  hard  to 
save  the  game,  but  much  more  could  be  done 
than  is  being  done.  If  the  state  paid  suffi- 
cient salaries  to  procure  good  game  wardens, 


A  TRAPPED  YEARLING  GRIZZLY 

Often  such  "catches"  are  allowed  to  struggle  for  days  before 
the  traps  are  visited 


they  could  check  the  worst  slaughter.  Effi- 
cient men  hesitate  to  take  the  position,  and 
too  many  times  idle  and  shiftless  men  take 
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THE  METHOD  OF  MAKING   MARTEN  TRAPS 

So  arranged  that  when  the  marten  is  caught  it  is  suspended  by  one  leg 

until  death 
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BEAR-PAW   SNOW-SHOES 

The  kind  most  in  use  among  the  trappers  and  Indians  of  the   Northwest 

it  in  order  to  get  a  secure  chance  to  kill  and 
market  game  themselves.  I  have  known 
several  such  cases.  In  Washington  recently, 
a  warden  was  arrested  for  taking  parties  to 


an  island  that  was  closed  to  all  hunting.     He 
was  using  it  as  a  private  preserve — for  leasing. 

THE    MISTAKEN    BOUNTY    SYSTEM 

One  of  the  worst  practices  of  trappers  is  to 
poison  animals  which  they  cannot  kill  by 
other  means.  A  bottle  of  strychnine  is  in 
nearly  every  trapper's  kit,  and  he  poisons 
carcasses  in  the  hope  that  other  animals 
will  feed  on  them,  especially  those  on  which 
there  is  a  bounty.  And  this  bounty  system 
itself  is  bad.  A  greater  inducement  could 
not  be  offered  for  the  destruction  of  game 
than  is  found  under  the  bounty  law  that  is 
supposed  to  protect  game.  It  tempts  people 
to  lie  in  claiming  bounties,  and  it  starts 
everyone  to  killing  who  can  handle  a  gun  or 
set  a  trap.  The  bottle  of  strychnine  goes 
with  the  gun,  and  carcasses  are  stuffed  with 
the  drug.  Great  numbers  of  birds  and  ani- 
mals are  so  killed.  I  have  known  prairie 
chickens  and  grouse  to  be  shot  and  trapped 
by  dozens  for  this  purpose.  Law-makers  for- 
get that  most  really  injurious  animals  would 
be  pursued  vigorously,  bounty  or  no  bounty. 

A  very  complete  little  pamphlet  about 
bounties  is  issued   bv   T.  S.   Palmer,  of  the 


— 


THE    DOORWAY    OF    A    TRAPPER'S    CABIN 
Fourteen  feet  of  enow  on  the  roof 
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United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  bounty  method  of  exterminating  nox- 
ious animals  has  been  in  operation  for  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  not 
one  species  has  been  exterminated.  Incom- 
plete records  show  that  in  twenty-five  years 
$2, 400,000  have  been  expended  in  this  country 
in  attempts  by  this  method  to  protect  do- 
mestic animals,  fields,  and  game  (in  most 
cases  the  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep 
owned  by  large  companies  and  pastured  on 
government  lands).  A  bounty  large  enough 
to  have  any  effect  must  be  so  large  that  it 
will  start  everyone  out.  Animals  are  brought 
in  from  other  states;  companies  are  formed, 
and  a  regular  business  is  done  in  importing 
hides,  scalps,  tails,  or  whatever  part  of  the 
animal  the  law  requires  as  evidence  of  the 
kill. 

Utah  in  1904  lost  $100,000  paid  as  bounties 
for  animals  brought  from  South  America. 
One  trick  is  to  present  the  scalp  in  states  that 
pay  for  scalps,  and  the  tail  in  tail  states. 

California  paid  in  one  eighteen  months 
$187,485  on  coyotes  alone;  Montana  paid  in 
six  months  $54,578  on  ground-squirrels. 
New  Hampshire  has  been  paying  bounties 
seventy-five  years.  In  1894,  the  state  treas- 
urer called  attention  to  the  bounties  reported 
from  a  few  towns,  adding  that,  should  the 
other  234  towns  "  be  equally  successful  in 
breeding  wild  animals  for  the  state  market, 
it  would  require  a  state  tax  levy  of  nearly 
$2,000,000  to  pay  the  bounty  claims."  New 
York  withdrew  the  bounty  on  bear,  not  be- 
cause the  animals  were  becoming  extinct, 
but  because  the  number  killed  had  been  stead- 
ily increasing.  The  bounty  scheme  has  not 
resulted  in  the  extermination  of  a  single 
species,  even  in  Bermuda,  with  an  area  of  less 
than  twenty  square  miles.  Cut  off  the 
bounty  and  provide  a  reward  for  conviction 
of  illegal  trapping,  and  we  should  preserve 
more  of  our  game  animals. 

KILLS    OF    INDIANS    AND    OF    WHITE    MEN 

The  same  year  that  I  saw  one  of  the  great 
drives  of  game  made  by  the  Indians,  I  saw 
a  white  man's  hunt  in  which  only  two  hunters 
took  part.  It  was  late  in  February,  and  the 
snow  was  deep.  The  deer  were  driven  down 
to  the  foot-hills.  Tired  of  town  life,  the  two 
hunters,  seeking  "recreation,"  shot  for  two 
days,  killing  sixty-three  deer.  I  have  known 
an  Indian  drive  to  kill  450  deer — but  there 


were  300  Indians  in  the  hunt.  The  two  white 
men  left  their  sixty-three  deer  to  rot ;  the 
Indians  cured  all  the  meat  from  their  450; 
they  do  not  waste  even  the  entrails. 

Many  years  ago,  hunting  in  the  Okanogan 
region,  in  Eastern  Washington,  we  camped 
one  night  in  "Toad's  Coulee,"  near  a  little 
lake.  Close  to  our  camp  was  an  old  cabin 
used  by  hunters  who  came  there  from  all 
quarters  to  shoot  the  mule  deer  as  they  sought 
their  winter  ranges  along  the  Okanogan  and 
Columbia  Rivers.  This  was  the  crossing 
point  for  the  deer,  and,  fall  and  spring,  tens  of 
thousands  would  pass  through  the  coulee. 

At  this  cabin  we  saw  probably  fifty  deer 
that  had  been  shot  and  left  as  they  fell;  not 
even  a  skin  had  been  removed.  We  met 
two  hunters  for  a  Kansas  taxidermist  who 
paid  five  dollars  a  set  for  mountain-sheep 
horns.  They  had  five  pack-ponies  loaded 
with  horns ;  now  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get 
a  head  of  any  size  in  that  region. 

Since  the  Klondike  discoveries,  however, 
and  the  Spanish  War,  game  has  increased  in 
some  localities,  for  many  of  the  trappers  and 
tooth  and  scalp  hunters  were  drawn  away. 
Unfortunately,  others  are  fast  taking  their 
places.  One  of  these  trappers  went  to  Hay- 
den  Lake,  Idaho,  for  deer  shooting.  He  was 
gone  a  month.  When  he  returned,  he  said 
that  he  had  106  deer  piled  up  at  his  cabin, 
and  would  sell  the  lot,  as  he  did  not  care  to  go 
back  because  the  weather  had  turned  warm 
and  only  the  hides  would  be  worth  saving. 
He  finally  abandoned  the  kill. 

I  might  go  on,  but  I  suppose  the  bear  trap- 
per will  continue  to  trap,  the  tooth  and  scalp 
hunter  to  kill  and  scalp,  the  market  hunter 
to  market  his  kill,  and  the  legislatures  to  en- 
act worse  than  useless  bounty  laws  until  the 
game,  big  and  little,  has  disappeared;  and  the 
extinction  of  our  native  creatures  will  then  be 
laid  to  the  Indians  and  the  wolves.  I  should 
like,  however,  to  show  briefly  the  effects  of 
the  trappers'   reckless  slaughtering. 

THE    IDAHO    BIG-GAME    RANGE 

To  realize  the  devastation  that  these  van- 
dals against  wild  life  have  accomplished,  one 
needs  to  visit  the  places  that,  twenty  years 
ago,  teemed  with  animals.  Westward  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  in 
Montana,  for  instance,  is  the  main  divide  of 
the  Bitter  Root  Range,  overlooking  toward 
the  west  the  region  known  as  the  Clearwater 
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country,  in  Central  Idaho.  From  the  divide 
west  to  the  settlements  is  200  miles,  and  from 
the  divide  between  the  south  fork  of  the 
Clearwater  and  the  Salmon  River,  north 
to  the  divide  between  the  north  fork  of  the 
Clearwater  and  the  St.  Joe  River,  is  another 
200  miles. 

All  this  region  is  one  broken,  jumbled  mass 
of  rock  and  mountain.  Westward  from  the 
main  divide  extend  lofty  spurs  and  detached 
ranges,  as  high  in  many  instances  as  the  main 
range.  Deep  in  the  valleys  and  canyons  be- 
tween these  ranges  run  the  several  branches 
of  the  Clearwater  River.  In  many  of  these  can- 
yons are  long,  flat  tracts,  heavily  timbered  with 
cedar  and  pine.  On  all  the  divides  between 
the  headwaters  of  these  streams  will  be  found 
meadows  of  thousands  of  acres  covered  with 
grass  which  in  many  places  is  four  feet  high. 
Some  of  these  meadows  are  ten  miles  long. 
Were  the  elevation  not  so  great,  they  would 
soon  be  settled  and  grazed  by  stock;  but  the 
deep  snows  and  the  long  winters  prevent 
anyone   from  living  in   these  high   altitudes. 

Twenty  years  ago,  these  40,000  square 
miles  of  highlands  were  covered  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  moose,  elk,  and  deer,  and  were 
the  best  hunting  region  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  possible,  on  the  divide  between  the 
middle  and  the  south  fork  of  the  Clearwater, 
to  bag  from  one  camp,  and  within  a  radius 
of  five  miles,  moose,  elk,  mule,  and  white-tail 
deer,  black  and  grizzly  bear,  and  goats;  and  I 
have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  a  good  hunter 
could  kill  all  this  variety  of  big  game  within 
a  week.  One  had  only  to  watch  the  meadows 
to  be  sure  of  moose,  elk,  and  deer — not  one, 
but  as  many  as  he  chose  to  kill.  Elk  were  on 
all  the  ridges,  and  deer  could  be  killed  from 
the  camj)  morning  or  evening.  In  all  these 
meadows  and  on  all  the  hills  where  berries 
grew,  bears  could  be  found  in  goodly  numbers. 
I  have  often  seen  from  six  to  nine  in  a  patch  of 
berries  at  one  time.  Making  his  camp  near  a 
spur  of  the  mountains,  one  had  only  to  climb 
from  1,000  to  3,000  feet  to  get  abundant  goat 
shooting.  Farther  south,  along  the  divide  of 
the  Salmon,  were  thousands  of  bighorn  sheep, 
and  even  to-day  I  defy  the  United  States  to 
produce  better  waters  than  the  Clearwater 
for  fishing.  But  the  big  game  has  been  sadly 
depleted. 

In  the  summer,  game  is  to  be  found  in  all 
these  meadows,  in  all  the  canyons,  and  on  all 
the  ridges;  and  if  the  animals  could  live  in 


the  highlands  the  year  round,  game  would 
never  become  extinct.  But  in  the  fall,  they 
must  leave  these  altitudes  for  lower  country. 
Around  the  mouth  of  the  many  streams  where 
they  join  the  main  rivers,  the  hillsides  are 
open  and  grassy,  and  in  nearly  all  these 
haunts  will  be  found  large  salt-licks  about 
which  the  animals  roam.  On  these  hills 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  elk  and  deer 
come  to  winter  because  of  the  snow  that  falls 
sometimes  fifty  feet  deep  on  the  high  divides. 
To  this  winter  home  of  the  animals,  the  trap- 
pers and  tooth  hunters  also  come.  Could 
these  winter  ranges  be  protected,  the  game 
would  be  saved;  for  winter  is  the  trapping 
season. 

trapper's  character 

I  once  camped  in  Lost  Horse  Canyon, 
Montana,  with  Mr.  Carlin.  For  two  springs 
we  had  followed  the  snow  as  it  melted  back, 
photographing  birds,  flowers,  and  small 
animals.  The  bear  caught  by  trappers  along 
two  streams  and  brought  out  through  our 
camp  numbered  256  in  the  two  seasons. 
That  more  than  a  thousand  head  of  game 
were  killed  to  catch  these  bear,  is  a  conser- 
vative estimate;  from  five  to  ten  animals  are 
sacrificed  as  bait  for  each  fur-bearing  animal 
that  is  taken.  This  country  is  so  vast  and 
mountainous,  so  deeply  cut  by  canyons  and 
gorges  that,  unless  a  game  warden  were  skilled 
in  their  windings,  it  would  be  next  to  im- 
possible for  him  to  find  a  trapper,  but  if  he 
knew  the  country  he  could  easily  apprehend 
these  butchers.  Unfortunately,  game  war- 
dens are  not  paid  enough  to  induce  them 
to  learn  this  difficult  country.  A  few  severe 
sentences  would  go  far  toward  lessening  the 
slaughter.  It  should  be  possible  to  give  the 
warden  in  one  state  power  to  arrest  persons 
violating  the  laws  of  another  state.  Arrest 
might  thus  be  provided  for  those  having 
game  in  their  possession. 

DEPOPULATED    GAME    HAUNTS 

But  this  vast  region  has  already  been 
devastated.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  good  head 
of  the  moose.  There  are  still  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  elk,  but  unless  trapping  is  stopped, 
and  the  killing  for  scalps  and  teeth  inter- 
dicted, it  will  be  but  a  few  years  when  all 
this  district  will  be  devoid  of  game.  It  is 
now  difficult  to  get  a  good  head  of  sheep  in  a 
season's  hunt,  and  the  goat  is  fast  disappear- 
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ing.  During  the  fall  of  1904,  Mr.  Carlin  and 
I  on  many  of  the  mountains  could  not  find  a 
track,  where  ten  years  before  we  saw  hundreds 
of  goats. 

Montana  has  been  one  of  the  best  game 
states  in  the  union,  and  in  some  parts  is  yet 
a  good  hunting  state.  In  the  western  part 
there  is  a  variety  of  game.  Around  the  head- 
waters of  the  south  fork  of  the  Flathead 
River  are  elk,  deer,  and  hundreds  of  goats. 
Farther  west,  north  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway,  are  some  sheep.  All  along  the 
northern  border  of  Montana,  small  bunches 
of  sheep  are  to  be  found,  and  some  are  still 
scattered  along  the  range  of  hills  west  of 
Helena,  down  the  Missouri  River.  But  no- 
where can  they  be  found  in  any  considerable 
numbers.  At  one  time  this  beautiful  game 
animal  could  be  found  in  nearly  every  part  of 
Montana  where  there  are  hills  or  mountains 
of  any  size.  But  the  head  hunter,  hunting 
with  dogs,  and  the  bear  trapper,  killing  for 
bait,  have  done  their  work,  and  sheep  are  now 
found  only  in  small  bunches  in  a  few  isolated 
places  of  this  once  vast  hunting  country.  It 
is  the  same  with  deer  and  antelope ,  which  are 
found  only  in  certain  localities  and  in  strag- 
gling numbers.  Antelope  are  protected  in 
Montana  for  all  time. 

All  through  the  Bitter  Root  Range  there 
are  to  be  found  a  few  scattering  bear,  both 
black  and  grizzly,  but  the  day  is  past  when 
one  can  go  out  and  be  reasonably  sure  of 
bagging  a  bear.  The  Mission  Range,  on  the 
Flathead  Reservation,  is  one  of  the  best  coun- 
tries for  goats  that  can  be  found  now,  because, 
on  account  of  its  being  on  an  Indian  reser- 
vation, it  is  more  or  less  protected  from  the 
hunters. 

THE    HAVOC    OF    TWENTY    YEARS 

The  Coast  Range  and  the  Olympic  Range 
in  Washington  are  still  good  hunting  grounds, 
but  the  ground  is  so  thick  with  timber  and 
underbrush  that  often  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  go  through  it;  and  to  this  fact,  and  this 
only ,  is  it  owed  that  elk  and  deer  are  still  to  be 
found  in  large  numbers.  Here  are  many 
bear,  mostly  black.  The  bear  trappers  have 
not  invaded  this  country  to  such  an  extent 
as  they  have  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and 
some  parts  of  British   Columbia. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  this  great  North- 
west, a  natural  game  preserve,  should  be 
devastated  of  allits  animals  and  birds  to  satisfy 


the  greed  of  pot-hunters  and  trappers.  To 
be  sure,  there  are  vast  quantities  of  game 
animals  and  birds  in  the  Northwest  yet,  but 
one  who  hunted  there  twenty  years  ago,  and 
who  looks  over  the  field  to-day,  is  astonished 
that  such  havoc  could  have  been  wrought.  I 
have  hunted  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  from  the  Athabaska  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  into  Mexico,  and  I  have  never  seen  the 
country  that  could  match  the  Northwest  in 
fish  and  game. 

Fishing  is  still  of  the  best ;  the  Clearwater 
country  in  particular  is  the  best  fishing  ground 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  On  the  west  and 
south  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  is 
to  be  found  the  best  elk  hunting  in  the  United 
States.  Through  the  vicinity  of  Jackson's 
Hole,  there  are  many  thousands  of  elk  that 
come  down  from  Yellowstone  Park  to  winter 
and  pay  their  annual  tribute  to  the  tooth  and 
scalp  hunter.  South  and  east  of  Jackson's 
Hole  can  yet  be  found  a  few  antelope.  Wyo- 
ming and  one  or  two  other  states  are  the 
only  ones  that  now  permit  the  killing  of  these 
animals.  In  the  Saw  Tooth  Mountains  of 
Idaho,  also,  there  is  still  a  little  hunting.  A 
good  many  grizzlies  are  left,  a  few  bighorn 
sheep,  many  goats,  a  few  deer,  some  black 
bear,  and  now  and  then  an  elk  or  two.  In 
the  north  of  Idaho  there  are  yet  to  be  found 
hundreds  of  goats  and  a  few  caribou. 

Washington  was  once  hard  to  beat  for 
some  game,  such  as  bighorn  sheep,  goats,  and 
deer ;  I  think  it  alone  originally  had  as  many 
deer  as  all  these  other  states.  All  through 
the  Cascade  Mountains  they  were  found,  not 
by  thousands,  but  by  tens  of  thousands.  I  do 
not  believe  there  was  a  place  or  country  on 
earth  that  could  compare  with  the  Okanogan 
country,  twenty-five  years  ago,  for  mule  deer. 
Now,  unless  one  goes  far  back  into  the  higher 
ranges,  it  is  hard  to  get  a  deer  in  a  day's  hunt. 
All  along  the  Okanogan  River,  and  far  to  the 
south  of  it  among  the  ranges  of  the  Cascades, 
were  to  be  found  hundreds  of  bighorn  sheep ; 
but  they  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  heartless 
taxidermist.  Straggling  bunches  of  bighorn 
sheep  and  goats  may  now  be  found,  but  not 
in  anything  like  the  numbers  that  were  there 
before  the  trapper  and  the  head  hunter. 

In  British  Columbia,  up  the  Empire  Valley, 
and  in  the  hills  surrounding  it,  there  is  still 
very  good  sheep  and  goat  hunting,  but  here 
many  of  the  guides  hunt  with  dogs,  and  it  will 
be  only  a  few  years  before  the  region  will  be 
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stripped  of  game.  As  we  continue  north,  we 
find  the  game  more  and  more  scarce,  until 
we  reach  the  divide  between  the  head  waters 
of  the  Saskatchewan  and  Athabaska  Rivers, 
where  it  is  found  in  only  a  few  places.  Only 
sheep  and  goats  are  found  in  this  region. 
There  are  few  bear. 

Through  the  Kootenai  country,  in  lower 
British  Columbia,  there  is  still  good  hunting. 
In  most  of  the  higher  Selkirks  are  hundreds 


of  black  and  grizzly  bear,  and  in  some  parts 
there  are  still  hundreds  of  caribou  and  deer, 
and  a  few  sheep.  In  all  the  ranges  there  are 
hundreds  of  goats,  but  the  trapper  is  after 
them,  and  soon  nothing  will  be  left  but  a  re- 
gion of  mountains  stripped  of  its  throngs  of 
beautiful  game  animals.  Unless  something 
is  done  in  the  next  few  years,  we  shall  be  able 
to  show  game  only  in  photographs  of  what 
has  been. 


A    PERSONAL   STUDY   OF    THE 
JAPANESE   EMPEROR 
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The  third  oj  a  series  of  articles  on  present  day    conditions  in    the   Far    East.       "Japan   Since    the    War'" 

appeared  in  the  February  number. 


HIS  Imperial  Majesty,  Mutsu  Hito,  the 
121st  Emperor  of  Japan,  was  born  at 
Kyoto  on  the  3d  of  November,  1852. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Emperor  Komei, 
and  was  declared  heir  apparent  in  i860, 
seven  years  before  his  father's  death.  It 
was  during  the  first  summer  of  the  Emperor's 
life  that  Commodore  Perry  made  his  memo- 
rable descent  on  Uraga,  to  demand,  good- 
humoredly  but  stubbornly,  the  friendship  of 
Japan  for  America.  This  last  summer,  the 
fifty-second  since  then,  the  Emperor  has 
passed  in  anxious  watching  of  the  conference 
at  Portsmouth,  which  decided  the  results  of 
his  unquestioned  victory  over  one  of  the 
greatest  European  powers.  He  has  borne 
the  cares  of  empire  for  thirty-eight  years,  and 
has  attained,  in  early  middle  age,  to  such  a 
store  of  recollections  and  experiences  as  prob- 
ably no  other  sovereign,  living  or  dead,  has 
ever  possessed.  It  is  as  if  a  thousand  years  of 
the  world's  history  had  been  compressed  by 
some  magical  alembic  into  the  span  of  one 
human   life. 

The  little  child  who,  fifty  years  ago,  was 
the  most  precious  thing  in  the  still  mediaeval 


splendors  of  Kyoto,  in  whose  smile  hundreds 
of  devoted  attendants  rejoiced,  whose  little 
tempers  or  indispositions  threw  the  solemn 
golden-robed  hierarchy  of  the  palace  into 
consternation — who  must,  as  he  grew  up, 
have  been  puzzled  to  find  any  important 
point  of  difference  between  his  imperial  and 
imperious  young  self  and  the  gods  above — 
has  lived  to  become  a  modern  constitutional 
monarch  of  the  most  conscientious  pattern, 
an  example  to  other  sovereigns — an  object 
of  respectful  admiration  to  the  civilized 
world. 

There  is  an  artistic  harmony  in  the  fitness 
of  the  Emperor  to  be  the  nation's  ruler  at 
this  moment,  for  his  personal  experience 
makes  him  its  faithful  exponent.  Had  the 
succession  changed  during  these  thirty-eight 
years,  the  monarch  of  to-day  would  not  only 
have  less  sympathy  with  the  elders  of  the 
people,  with  the  valued  and  venerable  tra- 
ditions of  his  country's  past,  but  the  living 
link  with  that  past,  the  personality  which  has 
been  with  them  through  these  tremendous 
years,  would  be  lost  to  his  subjects.  In  the 
tidal  wave  of  new  conditions  which  has  swept 
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over  the  country,  in  the  cataclysmic  changes 
which  have  stirred  it  to  its  foundations,  it  has 
been  an  ever-present  assurance  and  inspira- 
tion to  follow  the  same  leader  with  whom  it 
took  the  first  steps,  to  behold  through  storm 
and  stress,  through  good  report  and  evil  re- 
port, the  same  great  figure  at  the  nation's 
head. 

When,  as  a  boy  of  fifteen  (if  any  Japanese 
prince  is  ever  really  a  boy!)  he  mounted  the 
throne,  and  gave  his  solemn  promise  to  grant 
some  form  of  representative  government,  a 
promise  which  he  has  fulfilled  in  the  widest 
sense,    the  country   was    taking    those    first 
trembling  steps  in  the  direction  of  liberalism 
and  enlightenment.     It  grew  up  with  its  Em- 
peror, so  to  speak,  and  the  growth  was  por- 
tentously sudden  and  complete.     That  which 
it  required  in   Europe  a  thousand   years  of 
checquered  struggle  to  produce  and  perfect — 
constitutional  government — by  which  national 
and  individual  rights  are  equally  protected 
and   assured — Japan,   the    Benjamin   of   the 
nations,  received  entire  at  the  hands  of  in- 
dulgent destiny.     The  fruits  of   centuries  of 
scientific    research,    of    individual    effort,    of 
slowly    evolved    wisdom — of    the     hundreds 
of  noble  failures  which  are  given  ungrudg- 
ingly to  lay  the  foundation  for  every  atom  of 
true  advancement  and  success — of  all  these, 
Japan  in  one  day,  inherited  the  benefits  and  to 
her  own  wants  applied  the  perfected  values. 
As  a  nation  she  may  be  said  to  have  given  us 
something    very    like    the    spectacle    which 
masters  in  the  study  of  human  nature  have 
longed  in  vain  to  behold  in  the  individual — 
the  spectacle  of  a  being  born  in  full  possession 
of  the  accumulated  learning  and  experience 
of  its   forbears. 

But  even  in  such  a  portentous  birth,  could 
the  miracle  take  place,  that  which  we  call  the 
personal  equation  would  modify  results  by 
the  combination  of  one  concrete  individuality 
with  a  thousand  intangible  forces  handed  on 
from  its  shadowy  ancestry.  Knowledge  would 
be  re-distributed,  judgments  differentiated, 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  the  immediate  par- 
ent might  scarcely  recognize  his  offspring  in 
its  final  development,  much  less  be  able  to 
predicate  of  its  actions  with  any  certainty. 
Far  more  must  this  be  the  case  when  not  an 
individual  but  a  nation  is  in  question.  In 
judging  of  the  Japan  of  to-day — and  to- 
morrow— we  must  give  full  weight  to  the  im- 
mense importance  of  the  personal  equation. 


Those  who  look  from  afar  are  apt  to  imagine 
that  they  are  contemplating  some  brilliant 
product  of  competitive  examination,  a  being 
to  be  set  at  once  in  its  unchangeable  place, 
with  all  its  uses  and  properties  labelled  and 
catalogued.  There  could  not  be  a  more  pro- 
found mistake.  The  truth  is  that  we  of  the 
West  have  given  our  great  slowly-forged 
weapons  of  warfare  and  science  and  law  and 
ethics — weapons  which  we  are  not  always 
able  to  wield  perfectly  ourselves — into  the 
hands  of  a  politically  young  and  a  danger- 
ously vitalized  entity,  the  product  of  manv 
centuries  of  unmixed  descent,  deriving  from 
that  descent  (and  from  exceptionally  favor- 
able natural  conditions)  iron  nerve,  in- 
domitable will,  apparently  inexhaustible  pa- 
tience, but  possessing  also  some  unfathomed 
fount  of  Oriental  passion  which,  once  stirred, 
answers  to  no  written  laws  and  sweeps  all 
before  it  in  the  outburst  of  its  irresistible 
strength. 

Such  is  the  people  over  whom  the  Emperor 
Mutsu  Hito  has  ruled  for  thirty-eight  years. 
So  completely  is  His  Majesty  identified  with 
the  movement  of  the  time,  so  intact  is  still 
the  reverence  with  which  he  is  regarded,  that 
one  is  tempted  to  ask:  "Is  the  Emperor 
responsible  for  modern  Japan?  Or  does 
modern   Japan   explain   the    Emperor?" 

It  will  assist  us  in  the  study  of  his  character 
to  hear  what  his  subjects  have  to  say  about 
him.  The  answer  to  the  above  question,  if 
given  by  a  typical  Japanese,  would  be  that  to 
the  Emperor's  "virtues"  and  those  of  his  an- 
cestors should  be  ascribed  the  credit  of  every 
advancement  and  every  victory.  That  is, 
in  full  twentieth  century,  the  country's  only 
dogma.  The  higher  you  go  in  military  and 
government  circles,  the  more  emphatically 
do  you  hear  this  dogma  proclaimed.  For 
many  years  I  was  impelled  to  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  belief.  Its  asseveration  by  men 
familiar  with  modern  thought,  men  who  had 
read  and  assimilated  the  best  in  history  and 
philosophy,  sounded  like  a  magnificent  bit 
of  hypocrisy.  But  there  is  no  controverting 
the  testimony  which  daily  presents  itself, 
no  possibility  of  qviestioning  the  honesty  of 
the  conviction.  When  such  men  as  Marshal 
Oyama,  General  Kuroki,  General  Nogi,  and 
Admiral  Togo  ascribe  victories,  every  detail 
of  which  they  have  strenuously  and  patiently 
organized,  to  the  "virtues  of  the  Emperor,"  I 
know  that  it  is  not  a  form  of  words,  but  the 
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expression  of  an  immutable  belief  that  with- 
out such  protection  their  best  efforts  would 
have  been  made  in  vain. 

Thinking  to  find  a  divergence,  I  have  tested 
the  camp  of  the  ultra  Radicals,  have — I  hope 
they  will  forgive  me — prepared  little  snares 
for  their  orthodoxy  on  this  point.  There  are 
here,  as  everywhere,  a  certain  number  of  born 
objectors  (we  call  them  obstructionists  at 
home) — men  who  find  fault  with  every  action 
of  the  Government  in  which  they  have  not 
been  accorded  a  place  They  are  not  less  well 
informed  than  their  compatriots  in  office,  and 
could  discuss  most  subjects  with  men  of  their 
own  standing  in  any  country.  After  listen- 
ing to  some  jeremiad  on  the  mistakes  of  the 
Government,  I  have  suggested,  hypocritically, 
that  perhaps  the  Emperor  was  to  blame.  Far 
from  it!  My  Radical  would  rise  up  in  his 
wrath  and  "have  me  to  know"  that  by  no 
possibility  could  the  Emperor  make  a  mis- 
take— no  wrong  or  undesirable  thing  could 
come  from  that  sacred  source!  The  measure 
in  question,  whatever  it  might  be,  had  been 
distorted  in  transmission — the  waywardness 
of  men  could  interfere  even  with  the  rulings 
of  Providence!  I  would  bow  my  head, delight- 
ed at  having  elicited  the  outburst,  and  realized 
that  dutiful  subjects,  like  good  people  in 
other  relations  of  life,  are  granted  "  les  graces 
d'etat." 

What  is  the  "virtue  of  the  Emperor?"  If 
we  can  understand  the  real  meaning  of  the 
strange  phrase,  it  will  help  to  make  clear  to  us 
many  things  in  his  life  and  character,  for  it 
gives  the  key  to  his  position  toward  his  sub- 
jects. Mere  is  the  explanation  as  given  to  me 
a  few  days  ago  by  one  who  stands  high  in  His 
Majesty's  confidence  and  has  been  for  many 
years  in  close  attendance  upon  him. 

"We  do  not  call  ourselves  Christians." 
said  my  friend,  "but  the  very  truth  about  us 
is  that  the  moving  force  with  us  is  religion. 
This  is  the  never-to-be-shaken  foundation  of 
our  loyalty,  our  statesmanship,  our  naval  and 
military  prowess.  We  feel  that  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Emperor  (who  are  also  ours, 
since  the  whole  nation  forms  but  one  family) 
are  on  our  side,  that  they  watch  over  us  and 
assist  us  to  overcome  our  enemies.  This  is 
what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  winning 
victories  by  the  virtue  of  the  Emperor.  You 
in  Europe  say  '  By  the  protection  of  Heaven, ' 
'  By  Divine  intervention, '  but  I  believe  that  in 
reality  most  of  the  credit  of  success  goes  to 


the  men  who  are  the  visible  instruments  of  it. 
Our  leaders,  indeed,  leave  nothing  to  chance. 
The  most  earnest  consultation  takes  place 
before  every  move,  and  no  effort  is  spared  to 
assure  the  result  But  generals,  officers,  and 
men,  feel  that  those  efforts  would  be  of  small 
avail  were  not  the  unseen  Heavenly  Powers 
on  their  side,  and  these  are,  for  us,  the  im- 
perial ancestors,  who,  beholding  the  people 
loyal  to  their  representative  on  earth,  reward 
his  virtues  and  his  subjects'  fidelity  by  bestow- 
ing all  necessary  assistance  and  protection. 
The  Emperor  is  our  father — each  of  us  feels 
toward  him  the  strongest  filial  affection — and 
you  know  what  the  words  mean  in  Japan ; 
but  he  is  also  to  us  as  a  god,  and  so  long  as 
we  are  faithful  and  obedient  to  him,  we  are 
fulfilling  the  mandates  of  religion." 

These  are  very  strong  words.  Still  more 
emphatic  were  some  addressed  to  me  bv  a 
well-known  Japanese  official  last  spring,  a 
man  who  has  for  manv  years  represented  his 
country  abroad  and  who  has  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  and  modifying  his  beliefs  by, 
and  according  to,  foreign  standards.  We 
were  discussing  the  possibilities  of  dramatizing 
my  romance  "The  Stolen  Emperor"  for  the 
benefit  of  the  "War"  widows  and  orphans. 

"We  must  alter  the  title,"  said  this  gentle- 
man. 'There  was  nothing  wrong  in  your 
writing  a  story  about  an  emperor  who  lived 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  but  when  you  produce 
your  play,  his  title  must  be  changed.  It 
would  be  horrible  sacrilege  to  bring  an  em- 
peror into  the  drama.  To  us  he  is  a  god. 
You  do  not  put  Christ  on  the  stage." 

I  knew  that  the  speaker  had  no  intention 
of  irreverance  to  my  beliefs  in  saying  this.  I 
reminded  myself  that  t he  Japanese  conception 
of  a  god  is  very  far  removed  from  the  Chris- 
tian one — that  it  more  resembles  our  ven- 
eration for  the  great  saints  than  our  adoration 
of  an  infallible,  omnipotent,  omniscient  Being. 
If  the  Japanese  monarch  is  as  a  god  to  his 
people,  he  is  a  god  in  exile,  a  sacred  soul  im- 
prisoned in  a  human  body,  with  all  the  dis- 
abilities of  that  environment,  vulnerable  to 
suffering,  pledged  to  death,  liable  in  certain 
obscure  cases  to  be  deceived  by  evil  coun- 
sellors— yet,  by  virtue  of  his  office  (which  can 
only  be  filled  by  a  descendant  of  past  em- 
perors) removed,  as  by  an  impassable  gulf 
from  all  other  human  beings.  The  Em- 
peror's own  deep-rooted  belief  in  his  right  to 
claim  supernatural  aid  must  be  the  only  force 
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which  gives  him  strength  to  support  the 
strain  of  his  terribly  exalted  and  isolated 
position. 

And  what  manner  of  man  is  he,  who  was 
called  to  fill  that  position  as  a  mere  lad  and 
has  never,  during  a  reign  of  nearly  forty  years, 
belied  his  own  beliefs  or  betrayed  his  people's 
trust?  who  has  given  his  subjects  all  that 
modern  education  and  modern  progress  can 
bestow,  without  allowing  them  to  lose  a  par- 
ticle of  their  religious  faith  ? 

When  we  seek  to  pierce  the  cloud  of  mys- 
tery which  surrounds  this  ancient  Eastern 
throne,  there  slowly  shines  out  a  distinct  and 
luminous  personality.  We  recognize  the  fact 
that  here  is  unusual  intellect,  marked  force 
of  character,  admirable  moderation  and  self- 
control;  we  see  in  the  Emperor's  actions  a 
lively  and  tender  beneficence  for  the  people 
committed  to  his  care,  the  courageous  wisdom 
which  chooses  the  best  for  them,  and  the  stern, 
silent  sense  of  duty  which  enables  him  to 
carry  out  his  decisions  unmoved  by  personal 
considerations  or  popular  clamor. 

The  most  sceptical  must  confess  that  al- 
though we  are  not,  as  his  subjects  believe, 
contemplating  something  beyond  mere  hu- 
manity, we  have  at  least  before  us  a  very 
great  and  remarkably  noble  man. 

The  Emperor  is  not,  as  often  stated,  the  son 
of  the  Dowager  Empress  who  died  in  1897. 
His  mother,  who  still  lives,  was  the  concubine 
of  the  Emperor  Komei.  The  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  the  Japanese  family  gives  very 
little  prominence  to  the  maternal  rights  of  a 
woman  who  occupies  this  subordinate  posi- 
tion. Her  child,  although  he  may  be  the  heir 
of  all  his  father's  honors,  does  not  reflect  his 
glory  upon  her.  All  his  filial  love  and  respect 
must  go  to  the  wife,  whom  he  is  taught  to  re- 
gard as  his  true  mother.  In  old  times  the 
veritable  mother  saw  little  of  her  child,  as  it 
was  feared  that  the  strong  natural  bond 
between  them  might  interfere  with  his  affec- 
tion and  respect  for  the  lady  who  was  the  sole 
mistress  of  the  house.  She  in  her  turn  was 
expected  to  love  and  cherish  all  her  husband's 
children  with  equal  warmth.  Japan  has 
asked  much  of  its  women  and  has  not  asked 
in  vain.  High  or  low,  gentle  or  simple,  the 
Japanese  wife  is  above  reproach,  the  incarna- 
tion of  faithfulness  and  devotion — magnificent 
in  her  loyalty  to  the  duties  of  her  state. 

It  is  not  admitted  that  the  Emperor's 
mother  saw  very  much  of  her  son  in  his  child- 


hood ;  his  exalted  rank  as  an  imperial  prince 
set  a  great  distance  between  them ;  but  there 
has  been  a  strong  tie  of  affection,  and  while 
the  Emperor  always  showed  toward  the  late 
Empress  Dowager  the  devotion  and  respect 
of  a  son,  he  did  not  forget  his  true  mother  in 
the  flesh.  She  has  followed  his  career  with 
eager  interest  and  devotion,  and  set  aside  the 
restraints  of  tradition  and  the  infirmities  of 
age  so  far  as  to  come  and  see  him  off  at  the 
station  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  he  went  to  give 
thanks  at  the  Shrines  of  Ise.  The  appearance 
of  this  venerable  lady  (she  is  nearly  eighty) 
at  such  a  moment,  touched  all  hearts.  She 
has  never  attended  any  public  function  of  her 
illustrious  son's  life — but  it  seemed  that  his 
departure  on  this  pilgrimage  of  gratitude  for 
Heaven's  benefits  stirred  her  so  deeply  that 
she  could  not  refrain  from  coming  to  wish 
him  good  speed  and  assure  him  of  her  prayers 
for   his   safe   return. 

It  was  at  the  age  of  eight  that  the  little 
prince,  owing  to  the  death  of  his  brother,  was 
declared  the  heir  to  the  throne.  From  that 
time  forward  he  was  surrounded  by  such  a 
hedge  of  sanctity  and  ceremony  that  one 
wonders  how  his  strong  individual  character 
had  space  to  develop  itself.  Companionship 
was  not  wanting  to  him,  however,  for  it  has 
been  and  still  is  the  custom  to  give  an  im- 
perial prince  a  few  comrades  of  his  own  age, 
chosen  from  the  flower  of  the  nobility,  to 
share  his  studies  and  pastimes.  One  of  these 
playfellows,  a  little  older  than  the  then  heir 
apparent,  was  the  late  Prince  Sanjo,  and  the 
tie  became  a  life-long  one,  for  Prince  Sanjo, 
even  in  those  early  days,  showed  a  strength 
and  wisdom  which  never  erred  or  wavered 
through  all  the  storms  that  were  to  follow. 

These  storms  were  brewing  all  through  the 
Emperor's  childhood,  and  although  the  out- 
ward form  of  his  education  differed  not  at  all 
from  that  which  had  been  bestowed  on  his 
ancestors  for  hundreds  of  years  past,  change 
and  turmoil  were  in  the  air,  and  penetrated 
even  the  golden  seclusion  of  his  sheltered  life. 
The  Emperor  Komei,  his  father,  was  a  man  of 
ability  and  courage.  He  felt  the  temperature 
of  the  changing  time,  and  did  what  he  could — 
he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven — for  the 
cause  of  the  progress  he  desired  and  but 
partly  understood.  There  was  but  little  in- 
timacy between  the  reigning  Emperor  and  his 
son.  The  father's  exalted  position  surroun- 
ded   him   with  an  inviolable    barrier  of  eti- 
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quette  and  courtly  observance,  and  the  pro- 
found external  respect  with  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary even  for  his  son  to  approach  him, 
rendered  familiar  intercourse  impossible. 
Yet  there  was  influence  exerted  on  the  one 
side  to  put  the  Prince  in  possession  of  act- 
ual facts  and  to  guide  him  in  his  judgment 
on  them,  and  on  his  part  a  quiet  but  alert 
receptivity  which  did  its  work  so  -well  during 
those  early  years  that,  when  at  fifteen  he 
mounted  the  throne,  he  was  well  equipped  to 
sustain  his  great  responsibilities. 

Two  of  his  chief  characteristics — rather  dis- 
crepant ones  at  first  sight — were  already 
strongly  marked  in  him  at  that  time.  One 
was  the  strength  of  will  which  has  stood  him 
in  such  good  stead;  the  other,  his  talent  for 
selecting  good  advisers  and  honestly  following 
their  counsels.  So  much  has  been  said  about 
the  internal  troubles  of  Japan  during  that 
epoch,  that  all  educated  persons  must  have 
a  fairly  clear  knowledge  of  the  desperately 
difficult  conditions  which  the  Emperor  had 
to  encounter.  It  was  in  great  part  due  to  his 
good  sense,  tenacity  and  honest  purpose,  that 
no  false  step  was  made.  His  mild  and 
notable  generosity  to  those  who  ranged  them- 
selves against  him  has  its  reward  to-day  in  the 
devoted  adherence  of  the  men  who  were  then 
his  foes.  I  remember,  many  years  ago,  a 
dinner  at  the  Palace — a  great  official  dinner 
where  among  the  guests  were  many  of  the  old 
leaders  of  rebellions,  old  upholders  of  the 
Shogunate;  the  last  Shogun  himself,  Prince 
Tokugawa,  proud,  silent,  grim,  sat  opposite  to 
me,  and  1  wondered  if  any  human  emotion 
could  show  itself  en  that  impassive  face.  At 
that  moment  the  Emperor  raised  his  glass 
and  bowed  in  kindly  smiling  fashion  to  his 
ancient  opponent.  The  face  changed,  was 
suffused  for  one  illuminating  moment  with  a 
glow  of  responsive  fire.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
Emperor  were  once  more  thanking  the  Sho- 
gun for  his  splendidly  patriotic  act,  when, 
after  years  of  struggle,  he  voluntarily  laid  his 
power  and  his  prerogatives  at  the  Emperor's 
feet  "for  the  good  of  the  country,"  and  as  if 
Prince  Tokugawa,  looking  back — and  looking 
forward — for  Japan,  said  to  himself  once 
more,  "It  was  well  done." 

Not  only  to  the  living  who  laid  down  their 
arms  has  the  Emperor  been  generous,  but  to 
the  dead  who  fell  in  the  ranks  of  insurrection. 
The   great   Samurai,    Saigo,    was,    after    his 
death,   restored    to    all    his    former    honors. 


The  Emperor,  recognizing  that  his  motives 
were  pure  though  his  reasoning  was  mistaken, 
generously  chose  to  overlook  all  personal  of- 
fense   to    himself. 

His  perspicacity  in  gathering  round  him,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  the  best  and 
strongest  men  of  the  time,  has  furnished  him 
and  the  country  with  that  invaluable  group 
of  councillors  called  the  "  Genroku"  or  "  Elder 
Statesmen  "  as  the  Japanese  translate  it  for  us. 
These  are  the  men  who  have  stood  round  the 
throne  since  the  restoration — who  faced  all  the 
storms  and  shocks  at  the  Emperor's  side,  and 
to  whom  he  has  turned  faithfully  for  help  and 
counsel.  Few  countries  have  produced,  in 
the  moment  of  greatest  need,  such  a  band  of 
strong,  wise,  conscientious  patriots  as  those 
who  enjoy  this  title  of  "Elder  Statesmen"  in 
Japan.  Its  honor  will  die  with  them,  for  it 
refers  solely  to  those  who  gathered  round  the 
boy  sovereign  in  the  stormy  days  of  his  open- 
ing reign,  and  of  whom  some  have  died,  others 
grown  old  in  his  and  the  country's  service. 
Ito,  Okuma,  Inouye,  Sanjo,  Katsura,  Matsu- 
kata,  Iwakura,  Yamagata,  Oyama — some  of 
these  have  passed  away,  but  the  list  is  still 
long,  and   every   name  is  an  illustrious  one. 

But  the  Emperor's  desire  to  put  the  best 
brains  in  the  country  at  the  country's  service, 
has  made  him  generously  willing  to  listen  also 
to  the  opinions  of  young  and  still  rising  men. 
In  the  Privy  Council  these  are  encouraged  to 
express  their  views  fearlessly,  as  also  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  general  staff  of  the  army 
and  navy,  from  which  the  Emperor  chose 
certain  members  to  constitute  the  Military 
Council  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
Russia.  In  this  council  the  youngest  mem- 
bers may  give  their  views  frankly,  the  Em- 
peror believing  that  valuable  suggestions  are 
thus  elicited;  and  the  example  has  been 
followed  by  the  generals  in  the  field,  who  call 
young  officers  into  the  camp  councils  to- 
gether with  the  seniors,  and  adopt  the  juniors' 
plans  without  hesitation  if  they  appear  to  be 
the  best  "We  are  a  young  nation,"  said  a 
Japanese  in  speaking  of  the  equal  rights  con- 
ceded to  all  at  the  council  board,  "and  while 
we  treasure  the  advice  of  the  elders,  we  feel 
that  the  younger  men  are  often  more  in 
touch  with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  can  give 
valuable  assistance,  especially  in  military 
matters,  where  each  day  almost  brings  some 
new  discovery  or  experience." 

This  enlightened  attitude  of  the  Emperor's 
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THE  MAIN  ENTRANCE  TO  THE   IMPERIAL  PALACE  IN  TOKYO 
Except  the  bridge,  the  entrance  was  built  in  the  sixteenth  century 


mind,  so  well  balanced  between  the  conserva- 
tive past  and  the  progressive  present,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  important  factors  of  his 
successful  reign.     "Keep  all  that  was  good 


in  the  old — take  all  that  is  good  in  the  new  " 
seems  to  have  been  his  motto ;  but  his  natural 
bent  is  strongly  conservative,  and  in  private 
affairs,  in  religion,  in  the  government  of   the 
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HIS  MAJESTY    MUTSU    HITO,  THE    121ST    EMPEKOK 
OF  JAPAN 

household,  and  in  the  constitution  of  the 
family  relations,  he  keeps  closely  to  the 
methods  of  his  forefathers.     Both  he  and  the 


Empress  have  done  much  to  encourage  female 
education  and  the  opening  of  many  doors 
closed  hitherto  to  the  legitimate  ambitions 
and  activities  of  women.  But  the  young 
Princesses  have  been  brought  up  very  much 
on  the  old  lines;  in  their  education  great 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  feminine  virtues, 
the  feminine  accomplishments,  the  perfection 
of  training  in  courtesy,  grace,  and  sweetness, 
the  masterv  of  everv  shade  of  the  classical, 


PRINCE TAKEHITO  ARISUGAW A, WHO  WOl  LD  SUCCEED 
THI    EMPEROR  IF  DIRECT  HEIRS  WERI   VI   \NTING 


I  II  1    CRI  >W  N    PRIN<  I      DEC!    \KI-  D    H  1-  IK  APPAR1  N  I 

in  iss; 

high-flown  language  reserved  for  those  of 
imperial  rank;  but  they  have  been  taught 
no  sciences,  and  their  education,  when  com- 
pared with  that  received  by  daughters  of  the 
nobility  at  the  Peeresses  School,  (an  institu- 
tion equipped  with  every  modern  improve- 
ment) seems  very  old  fashioned  indeed.  If 
this  exception  requires  an  excuse,  one  may  be 
found  in  the  Emperor's  own  desire  to  see  one 
generation  more  of  typical  Japanese  great 
ladies  before  the  species  passes  away.     For 
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it  is  a  very  exquisite  specimen  of  womanliness, 
formed  by  long  centuries  of  hard  and  con- 
stant training,  and  now  its  time  is  short. 

It  seems  unfortunate  that  the  hundreds  of 
charming  girls  who  are  assimilating  the  best  in 
Western  education  while  the  salutary  exer- 

J 

cises  of  the  gymnasium  and  the  playground 
are  turning  them  into  tall,  strong,  broad- 
shouldered  women,  should  not  have  been  able 
to  retain  the  charm  and  urbanity  of  manner 
for  which  their  mothers  are  remarkable.     The 


HER  MAJESTY  THE  EMPRESS  OF  JAPAN 

mothers  look  small  and  fragile  beside  their 
daughters;  the  physical  advantages  of  mod- 
ern training  have  completely  altered  the 
physique  of  growing  girls  in  Japan;  but  the 
manners  have  changed,  too,  and  it  is  only 
among  the  older  women  that  one  sees  them  in 
their  perfection.  Small  blame  to  the  Em- 
peror if  he  chose  to  have  his  young  daughters 
follow  the  old  traditions. 

And  here  we  enter  upon  that  which  is,  of 


PRINCE     SADANARU     FUSH1MI,    ONE    OF  THE    MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY,  WHO    RECENTLY    WAS 
IN    AMERICA 


PRINCESSi    TOSHIKO,      THE      CONSORT     OF      PRINCE 
SADANARL   FUSH1MI,  AND    DAUGHTER  OF  THE  LATE 
PRINCE  ARISUGAWA 
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Princess  Arisugawa 


Princess  Chiyeko 
THREE    OF  THE  JAPANESE    PRINCESSES 
The  women.of  the  Japanese  nobility  are  gradually  emerging  from-  the  seclusion  of  centuries 


Princess  Itsuko 


THE  SACRED  MOUNTAIN  OF  FUJIYAMA  ON  THE  ROAD 
TO  THE  SHRINE    AT  ISE 


all  things  in  Japanese  institutions,  the  most 
jealously  guarded  and,  even  among  private 
individuals,  the  most  difficult  for  an  alien  to 
learn  anything  of — family  life.  In  the  case 
of  the  imperial  household,  these  reserves  are 
all  but  prohibitive;  for  the  Japanese  of  all 
classes  consider  their  Emperor's  familv  affairs 
too  sacred  to  be  speculated  upon  or  discussed, 
so  sacred  that  they  must  be  held  absolutely 
inviolable  from  all  curiosity  or  gossip. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  recognized  that  the  subject 
excites  a  keen  and  friendly  interest  abroad, 
and  that  this  interest,  far  from  being  inspired 
by  vulgar  curiosity,  springs  from  the  legiti- 
mate desire  to  find  a  harmony  between  the 
public  and  private  life  of  one  of  the  greatest 
rulers  of  modern  times.  Japan  has  drawn 
so  near  to  the  West  in  friendship  and  com- 
prehension that  it  is  no  longer  possible  or  de- 
sirable to  surround  important  facts  with  the 
mystery  which  presents  itself  to  the  Oriental 
as  the  mere  self-respect  and  reserve  without 
which  family  life  must  lose  all  its  dignity,  vet 
which  to  the  Western  one  suggests  vice 
which  asks  for  the  cloak  of  secrecy. 

Family  life  in  Japan  is  being  gradually  but 
notably  modified — many  would  say,  elevated 
— towards  conformity  with  the  standards  prev- 
alent in  the  West.  Many  of  the  marriages  in 
this  generation  are  founded  on  lines  which 
include  concubinage  and  permit  an  indepen- 
dent existence  apart  from  parents  or  parents- 
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in-law.  The  boys  and  girls  whom  I  knew  as 
children,  sixteen  }7ears  ago,  have  taken  part- 
ners from  among  their  old  playmates,  and 
many  of  these  young  manages  have  started  in 
life  in  pretty  new  houses  of  their  own,  alto- 
gether on  the  modern  plan.  But  the  im- 
perial household  was  co-ordinated  in  De- 
cember, 1868,  when  the  Emperor  Mutsu  Hito 
took  for  his  consort  the  Princess  Haruko 
Ichijo,  and  proclaimed  her  Empress  of  Japan 
on  the  same  day.  He  was  sixteen,  the  Prin- 
cess eighteen.  His  Majesty's  choice  was  a 
very  happy  one,  for  the  Empress  possessed 
strong  character,  natural  gifts  of  intellect 
and  artistic  power,  and  a  disposition  of 
exquisite  sweetness  combined  with  much 
practical  sense.  Only  in  one  thing  was  the 
union  a  disappointment.  The  Empress  had 
no  child,  and,  but  for  the  ancient  law,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  strengthening  and  continuing 
the  family,  imposed  the  duty  of  taking  con- 
cubines, there  would  be  to-day  no  direct  heir 
to  the  throne  In  view  no  less  of  Western 
laws  and  prejudice  than  of  Japanese  pride  and 
delicacy,  it  is  necessary  to  approach  this 
subject  with  extreme  reserve,  but  it  has  given 
rise  to  so  much  misapprehension  that  it  seems 
imperative,  in  the  interests  of  justice,  to  state 
certain  facts.  Before  doing  so,  it  will  be  well 
to  ask  the  Western  reader  to  remember  that, 
until  the  Christian  era,  concubinage  was  an 
institution  of .  complete  respectability,  ex- 
pressly provided  for  by  the  Mosaic  law  and 
practised  by  the  most  holy  patriarchs;  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  races  aban- 
doned it  at  the  wish  of  Christian  apostles  and 
preachers,  who  suggested  the  change,  at 
first,  as  a  counsel  of  perfection  for  the  curbing 
of  lust,  the  elevation  of  the  married  state, 
and  the  unity  of  the  family;  that  not  till 
centuries  had  passed  by  did  monogamy  be- 
come a  proviso  of  legal  force  in  the  West,  and 
that  in  Eastern  countries,  even  those  under 
Western  rule,  concubinage  in  one  form  or 
another  still  exists  without  reproach,  and  is 
recognized  by  the  authorities.  For  West- 
erners to  call  it  immorality  in  Japan  is  as 
illogical  as  it  would  be  for  Italy,  which  has 
done  away  with  capital  punishment,  to 
accuse  the  English  of  committing  murder 
when  a  criminal  is  hanged  in  London.  One 
country  has  retained  an  ancient  law  which 
another  has  abolished. 

In  old  Japan  (as  in  old  Israel)  the  first  duty 
of  a  responsible  man  was  to  build  up  a  numer- 


ous family  of  sons  to  till  the  land,  to  keep  the 
conquered  tribes  in  subjection,  above  all  to 
provide  his  over-lord  with  able-bodied  and 
loyal  fighters  in  time  of  need.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  religious  dogma  which  teaches  that 
a  man's  spirit  cannot  find  rest  unless  his  des- 
cendants remember  and  pray  for  him,  was 
an  afterthought  not  unmixed  with  considera- 
tions of  state.  The  original  belief  regarding 
the  departed  spirit  was  that  it  took  all  its 
bodily  requirements  into  its  new  state ;  hence 
the  old  sacrifices  of  slaves  and  criminals  at 
the  tombs  of  great  men.  The  Emperor 
Suinin-Tenno,  the  nth  Mikado,  an  enlight- 
ened and  humane  prince,  abolished  the  cus- 
tom, in  the  year  Two  of  our  era,  and  from 
that  time  forward  the  so-called  worship  of 
the  dead  became  gradually  spiritualized,  but 
in  no  way  relaxed.  Peace  and  joy  in  the 
after  life  depended  on  the  prayers  of  male 
descendants;  therefore  it  was  advisable  to 
make  sure  of  them. 

The  great  importance  of  securing  peace  in 
the  home  and  unity  of  purpose  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  led  the  Japanese  to  give 
entire  preponderance  in  household  matters 
to  the  wife.  All  the  children  were  taught  to 
consider  her  their  mother,  with  the  conse- 
quent apparent  cruelty  to  the  true  mother 
that  she  saw  very  little  of  her  child,  and  that 
he  was  always  treated  as  her  superior  in  rank. 
The  Japanese,  subtle  students  of  character, 
decreed  the  separation  on  the  grounds  that 
the  intense  natural  strength  of  the  tie  be- 
tween mother  and  child  might  lead  the  latter 
to  dispute  the  authority  of  the  one  house- 
mother, or  at  any  rate  to  lessen  the  affection 
and  respect  which  were  her  due. 

Even  in  a  private  establishment,  there  is 
nothing  anomalous  about  the  status  of  a 
concubine,  although  she  is  taken  from  a  class 
inferior  to  that  of  the  family.  She  must  be 
virtuous  and  faithful,  and  in  return  she  is 
sheltered,  protected  and  provided  for;  and, 
unless  she  be  a  designing,  unprincipled 
woman,  is  not  likely  to  create  discord.  The 
practice  is  dying  a  natural  death  with  the 
institutions  which  gave  it  birth;  most  of  the 
young  menages  including  that  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  are,  as  has  been  already  said,  conduc- 
ted on  European  lines ;  and  but  that  it  consti- 
tutes, in  the  eyes  of  ignorant  persons,  a  re- 
proach to  the  Emperor  who  began  his  reign 
under  the  old  regime,  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  speak  of  it  at  the  present  time      When 
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His  Majesty  came  to  the  throne  it  would  have 
caused  anxiety  to  the  nation  had  he  not 
followed  the  custom  of  his  forefathers.  That 
custom  was  hedged  round  with  stringent  rules ; 
any  lady  chosen  to  fill  the  position  of  hand- 
maid to  an  emperor  must  belong  to  the  old  Ky- 
oto nobility,  and  be  of  irreproachable  charac- 
ter ;  it  is  always  kept  in  mind  that  she  may  be- 
come the  mother  of  the  heir  to  the  throne.  She 
has,  it  is  true,  no  official  status,  and  never 
appears  in  society;  but  until  recent  times  the 
mistress  of  the  house  was  equally  invisible. 
In  obedience  to  the  claims  of  modern  life  she 
has  emerged  from  her  seclusion,  but  the 
secondary  ladies  of  an  imperial  household 
have  no  place  in  the  public  order  of  things 
because  they  have  no  duties  there.  Never- 
theless, in  their  calm  unobtrusive  lives,  they 
are  surrounded  with  affection  and  respect,  each 
having  a  perfectly  organized  establishment  of 
the  most  dignified  kind.  The  tie  between 
them  and  their  lord  is  a  permanent  and  legal 
one,  and  they  have  the  inalienable  right  to 
life-long  kindness  and  protection  from  him. 
One  thing  more  must  be  said  for  the  informa- 
tion of  foreigners,  although  the  mere  sug- 
gestion of  such  an  idea  sounds  like  sacrilege 
in  Japanese  ears;  the  possibility  of  an  im- 
perial concubine  contracting  another  union, 
after  the  death  of    her  lord,   does  not  exist 

The  Emperor's  first  son  was  born  in  1873, 
and  survived  but  a  few  hours.  A  second 
prince,  born  in  1877,  was  proclaimed  heir 
apparent,  but  died  before  he  was  two  years 
old.  The  present  Crown  Prince  came  to  take 
his  place  in  1879,  but  was  not  proclaimed 
heir  apparent  till  he  was  eight  years  old. 
The  sad  association  of  the  title  with  his  dead 
brothers  who  had  borne  it,  and  his  own  ex- 
tremely delicate  health,  may  have  been  the 
motive  of  the  delay.  At  that  time  the  law  of 
the  imperial  household  permitted  the  sover- 
eign to  choose  his  successor,  either  among  his 
own  children  or,  by  adoption,  from  another 
branch  of  the  family.  It  may  be  said,  inci- 
dentally, that  the  system  of  adoption  from 
one  branch  of  the  Imperial  family  into 
another  has  been  so  freely  followed  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  a  foreigner  to  trace 
with  any  clearness  these  illustrious  pedigrees. 

Two  more  sons  were  born  to  the  Emperor 
later,  but  they  lived  only  a  few  months. 
Poor  mites,  the  names  and  titles  to  which 
they  never  answered,  Michi  Hito  Aki  no  Miya 
and  Teru  Hito  Mitsu  no  Miya,  seem  terribly 


overweighted  for  those  fleeting  existences! 
There  were  little  daughters,  too,  who  bloomed 
and  passed  away  in  a  breath,  like  Yamato's 
cherry  blossoms ;  and  it  must  have  been  with 
a  love  that  was  almost  pain  that  the  four 
Princesses  who  have  survived  were  watched 
by  those  who  cherished  them — the  Emperor, 
who  is  devoted  to  his  children,  their  own 
mother,  and  the  other  mother,  the  mother 
supreme,  the  gentle,  adorable  Empress,  who 
seems  to  brood  like  some  pure  protecting 
spirit  over  that  great  mysterious  household 
which  is  the  core  of  the  heart  of  Japan.  The 
eldest  of  the  Princesses  is  just  seventeen,  the 
youngest  is  but  nine  years  old ;  there  was  one 
more,  little  Princess  Sada,  the  Emperor's  last 
child,  born  in  1897;  she  lived  only  eighteen 
months  and  passed  on  to  join  the  nine  small 
brothers  and  sisters  in  some  children's  para- 
dise where  we  may  be  sure  the  cherry  blossoms 
never  fade  and  the  sweet,  fresh  dawn  never 
wears  into  earth's  glaring,  dusty  day. 

The  Imperial  House  law,  as  it  now  stands, 
provides  for  the  succession  to  the  throne 
exclusively  in  the  direct  male  line,  precedence 
being  always  given  to  the  heirs  of  full  blood, 
the  sons  of  the  consort,  over  those  of  half 
blood,  the  sons  of  concubines.  Although  no 
woman  may  inherit  the  throne  of  Japan, 
there  is  a  provision  by  which  in  certain  cases, 
a  woman  may  become  regent  during  the 
minority  of  a  soveriegn,  but  it  is  wisely  en- 
acted that  any  women  entrusted  with  that 
exalted  charge  must  have  no  consort 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Emperor  finds 
great  pleasure  and  comfort  in  the  society  of 
the  Empress.  When  the  day's  work  is  over 
— and  His  Majesty's  working  day,  beginning  at 
dawn  and  frequently  continuing  till  midnight, 
is  a  strenuous  one — he  repairs  to  her  apart- 
ments, and  they  talk  over  things  very  fully 
and  confidentially.  It  is  Her  Majesty's  de- 
light to  find  new  interests  and  pleasures  for 
these  moments  of  relaxation,  to  use  her 
woman's  wit  to  draw  the  Emperor's  mind 
from  the  cares  of  state  to  pleasant  and  cheer- 
ful subjects.  A  new  book,  a  picture,  an  album 
such  as  the  one  sent  to  Her  Majesty  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Japanese  play  given 
in  New  York  last  spring — these  things  are 
set  aside  for  the  Emperor's  half  hour  of  rest 
and  recreation.  Then  the  attendants  with- 
draw, the  only  one  who  refuses  to  be  dis- 
missed being  the  Emperor's  little  Yorkshire 
terrier,   a   venerable   court    lady    now    some 
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seventeen  years  old,  who  never  leaves  her 
master's  side.  With  the  assurance  of  im- 
punity she  jumps  on  the  Empress's  lap  and 
listens  to  conversations  which  no  one  else  is 
permitted  to  hear.  It  is  on  record  that  one 
day  she  fell  asleep  there  unnoticed;  Her 
Majesty  wished  to  rise,  but  ere  she  could  do  so 
the  Emperor  cried  "Do  not  move!  You  will 
wake  the  dog!"  whereupon  the  Empress 
subsided,  laughing,  to  wait  the  convenience 
of  the  fluffy  tyrant  on  her  knee. 

The  Emperor  rises  at  about  five  and  goes  at 
once  to  his  study  to  prepare  for  the  business 
of  the  day.  In  ordinary  times  the  room  is 
closed  on  Sundays,  His  Majesty  taking  that 
one  day  of  comparative  rest;  but  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  the  holiday  has  had  to 
be  sacrificed,  the  heavy  stream  of  w^rk 
permitting  of  no  such  interruption.  There, 
until  nine  o'clock,  when  the  audiences  begin, 
and  after  two,  when  they  have  ceased,  every 
manner  of  detail  passes  under  the  Emperor's 
eyes.  During  the  war  the  mass  of  matter 
was  enormous,  for  besides  reading  and  dictat- 
ing despatches,  discussing  every  move  with 
the  Army  Council,  conferring  with  his  Minis- 
ters on  the  all-important  question  of  finance 
and  a  dozen  other  subjects  of  pressing  interest, 
the  Emperor  made  the  well-being  of  his  sol- 
diers his  own  especial  care,  and  devoted  every 
moment  that  could  be  spared  to  studying  the 
questions  of  commissariat  and  field  hygiene, 
besides  thinking  out  every  possible  way  in 
which  he  could  lessen  their  sufferings  and 
send  them  bodily  comforts  and  moral  en- 
couragement. Every  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture in  the  palace  was  retrenched  in  Older 
that  more  comforts  might  be  sent  to  the  men 
in  the  field.  Little  gifts  of  biscuits, 'chocolate, 
tobacco,  were  packed  by  thousands  in  the 
palace,  and  committed  to  the  marvellously 
efficient  transport  department  The  old  folks, 
the  women  and  children  left  to  till  the 
lonely  farms,  were  not  forgotten,  and  the 
Soldiers'  Families'  Fund  received  substantial 
help. 

The  onlv  recreation  the  Emperor  permitted 
himself  during  those  eighteen  months  of  stress 
was  the  composing  of  an  occasional  short 
poem  in  the  severely  condensed  Chinese  style 
of  which  he  is  a  master.  The  few  he  wrote 
during  the  war  turn  on  the  hardships  being 
undergone  by  his  loyal  servants  in  the  field, 
on  the  desolation  their  absence  has  brought 
on   thousands   of   humble   homes   in   Japan. 


Through  the  classic  perfection  of  the  lines 
there  rings  a  thrilling  pity  and  love.  It  is 
the  heart  of  a  father  aching  over  the  sorrows 
of  his  children.  In  the  bitter  cold  of  last 
winter — 1 904-1 905 — His  Majesty,  not  con- 
tent with  the  fullest  official  reports,  sent  his 
Grand  Master  to  look  into  the  conditions  at  the 
front,  to  ascertain  by  visiting  every  camp  and 
outpost,  how  the  soldiers  were  faring.  When 
Count  Hijikata  returned  with  his  harrowing 
tale  of  frightful  suffering  caused  by  the  cold, 
the  Emperor  was  broken-hearted.  Nothing 
more  could  be  done — the  Manchurian  winter 
must  drag  its  icy  season  through — but  the  Em- 
peror would  not  take  his  ease  while  his  men 
were  freezing,  and  the  order  to  discontinue 
all  heating  of  the  palace  till  the  war  should  be 
over  showTed  that  his  sympathy  was  with 
them  day  by  day. 

Much  of  the  Emperor's  time  is  taken  up 
with  audiences.  The  Crown  Prince  is  gene- 
rally the  first  visitor  in  the  morning,  then  come 
ministers,  officers  returning  from  the  war, 
distinguished  foreigners,  the  other  imperial 
princes — each  day  has  its  hours  so  filled  that 
Marquis  Ito  is  often  invited  to  lunch  or  dine 
with  His  Majesty  in  order  to  discuss  business 
quietly  during  the  meal.  Also  the  Emperor, 
as  head  of  the  hierarchy,  has  many  religious 
duties  which  no  one  else  can  perform.  The 
year  opens  with  the  ceremony  called  Shi  Ho- 
Hai.  a  Buddhistic  feast  of  worship  offered  to 
heaven  and  earth,  or  as  some  authorities  put 
it  "to  the  Four  Quarters  of  the  Globe."  On 
the  3rd  of  January  comes  the  "Worship  of 
the  Origin"  to  consecrate  the  work  of  the 
year,  and  close  upon  it  the  Seiji-Hajime,  or 
opening  of  government  business,  this  last, 
however,  not  being,  like  the  others,  a  general 
holiday.  Towards  the  end  of  January  a  day 
is  set  for  the  commemoration  of  the  late 
Emperor  Komei.  On  the  nth  of  January  is 
celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Empire,  in  March  the  festival  of  the 
spring  equinox.  This  again  is  of  Buddhistic 
origin,  its  name  signifying  "  the  Farther  Shore 
of  the  River."  It  is  set  apart  for  prayers 
intended  to  effect  the  purification  of  departed 
souls  and  the  Emperor's  intercessions  are 
offered  for  the  spirits  of  his  predecessors. 
On  the  3rd  of  April  comes  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Jimmu  Tenno,  the  first  Em- 
peror of  Japan. 

There  are  no  great  feasts  at  which  the  Em- 
peror must  officiate  during  the  summer,  but 
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with  the  autumn  equinox  the  series  opens 
again.  On  that  occasion  the  ceremonial  is 
the  same  as  in  the  spring.  The  great  feast 
of  the  New  Rice,  corresponding  to  our 
harvest  home,  takes  place  on  the  17th  of 
October,  when  the  Emperor  offers  the  first 
fruits  of  the  rice  harvest  in  thanksgiving 
to  heaven.  On  the  23rd  of  November  there 
is  another  religious  ceremony  when  the  "new 
rice"  is  offered  to  the  Emperor  himself;  but 
between  the  two  feasts  has  come  the  celebra- 
tion of  his  own  birthday,  the  3rd  of  November, 
which  is  also  a  religious  festival.  The  cere- 
monial on  all  these  occasions  is  one  of  severe 
simplicity,  even  the  feasts  of  Buddhistic 
origin  being  carried  out  with  Shinto  rites. 
The  following  description,  taken  down  from 
the  lips  of  an  eye-witness,  gives  a  strange  and 
impressive  picture  of  one  of  these  ceremonies. 
It  refers  to  the  New  Year's  festival. 

"The  1st  of  January  commences  at  the  imperial 
palace  with  the  religious  service  performed  by  His 
Majesty  alone.  It  is  celebrated  at  five  o'clock  a.  m. 
by  torchlight,  in  the  palace  garden.  A  part  of  the 
lawn,  about  four  yards  square,  is  covered  with  a 
soft  matting  which  is  commonly  used  in  the  house. 
The  articles  His  Majesty  requires  for  the  ceremony 
are  placed  on  a  small  table.  They  consist  of  incense, 
an  antique  lamp,  oil,  and  sake  (wine).  A  screen 
shuts  off  the  four  sides  of  the  place  of  ceremonial. 
The  Emperor,  costumed  in  the  Japanese  fashion  of 
old,  proceeds  from  the  palace,  followed  by  his 
chamberlains,  also  garbed  in  the  ancient  style  and  by 

the    court    officials The    Emperor    enters    the 

tabernacle  alone  and  the  screen  is  closed,  the  at- 
tendants remaining  outside.  His  Majesty  faces  in 
turn  the  north,  the  east,  the  south  and  the  west, 
and  prays  for  happiness  and  prosperity  for  his 
people  and  country;  he  also  beseeches  his  ancestors 
to    grant    their    blessings."* 

To  this  long  list  of  religious  functions  one 
more,  and  that  a  most  memorable  one,  was 
added  last  year.  The  Emperor  travelled  to 
the  far-away  province  of  Yamato,  the  birth- 
place of  his  line,  to  give  solemn  thanks  at  the 
ancient  Shrines  of  Ise  for  the  glorious  con- 
clusion of  the  war.  In  the  bright  autumn 
weather,  accompanied  by  the  highest  civil  and 
military  functionaries  of  the  land,  he  jour- 
neyed down  to  the  storied  province,  which 
stands  for  all  that  is  loveliest  in  nature  and 
bravest  in  the  human  spirit  of  Japan.  The 
day  he  left  Tokyo  it  seemed  as  if  every  man, 

*  "With  the  Japanese  Court  at  New  Year,"  by  Florence  B. 
Hayes  (niece  of  the  late  Baron  Sannomiya,  Grand  Master  of 
Ceremonies  to  H.  I.  M.  the  Emperor  of  Japan)  in  the  Cosmo- 
politan, April,  icSo8. 


woman  and  child  in  the  city  had  turned  out 
to  speed  him  on  his  way  Among  the  crowd 
of  officials  at  the  station  was  a  venerable  lady, 
close  on  eighty  years  of  age,  whom  few  had 
ever  seen  before  This  was  the  Emperor's 
mother,  come  to  give  him  her  blessing  and 
her  homage  in  this  moment  when  he  went  to 
lay  the  nation's  triumphs  at  the  shrine  of  the 
nation's  deity.  Two  days'  travelling  through 
roads  lined  with  millions  of  subjects,  who 
thronged  to  cheer  him  rapturously,  brought 
him  to  Yainada  *  in  Ise\  to  the  little  old  town 
where  the  streets  are  narrow  and  the  people 
are  poor,  and  no  hint  of  change  has  penetrated 
vet.  Anxiously  the  priests  of  the  shrines  and 
the  foremost  citizens  consulted  about  where 
their  beloved  Emperor  could  be  fitly  lodged. 
The  best  houses  in  the  place  were  all  too 
mean  for  such  a  guest,  yet  each  owner  hoped 
that  his  home  would  be  honored  by  shelter- 
ing the  sovereign.  But  the  Emperor  had 
other  thoughts.  In  this  moment  of  solemn 
joy  and  thankfulness  he  chose  to  be  near  the 
poorest  in  the  poor  old  town.  In  a  narrow 
thoroughfare  is  a  modest  building  used  as  an 
office  by  the  priests  of  the  shrine  It  stands 
close  to  the  street,  and  across  the  way  are  a 
number  of  mean  little  shops,  fish  shops,  fruit 
shops,  charcoal  dealers'  dens,  places  whence 
the  hawkers  start  in  the  morning  with  their 
jumble  of  wares  for  customers  as  poor  as 
themselves  The  little  children  swarm  out 
into  the  sunshine,  the  women  wash  and  cook 
on  their  doorsteps,  the  old  people  dodder 
about  with  the  tiniest  of  their  grandchildren 
on  their  backs. 

"But  your  Majesty — this  will  never  do," 
cried  the  horrified  officials,  "if  indeed  this 
house  is  to  be  honored  by  the  Imperial 
presence,  trade  must  be  stopped,  the  shops 
closed,  this  crowd  of  low-class  people  must  be 
sent    away!" 

"I  have  a  wish,"  replied  the  Emperor,  "to 
be  close  to  the  poorest  of  my  subjects  for 
these  few  days.  Not  only  shall  none  of  them 
be  sent  away,  but  I  forbid  the  slightest  inter- 
ference with  the  occupations  by  which  they 
gain  their  livelihood.  Let  everything  go  on 
as  if  I  were  not  here." 

So  the  inhabitants  of  a  poor  little  street  in 
Ise  became  the  envied  of  a  whole  nation.  To 
very  few  of  the  rank  and  file  will  it  ever  be 
granted  to'  rise  up  and  lie  down,  to  go  and 

*  Ise^  is  the  name  of  the    province,    but   is  generally   used 
to  designate  the  town  as  well. 
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come,  for  three  days,  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  Emperor's  sacred  person.  There  is, 
to  the  Japanese,  a  sacramental  virtue  in 
his  presence,  and  those  who  have  thus 
enjoyed  it  are  considered  blest  beyond  all 
words. 

Soon   after   his  return  from   Ise"   the   Em- 
peror sent  his  representative,  Prince  Iwakura, 
to  carry  out  the  pious  duty  of  announcing  the 
conclusion  of  peace  to  two  illustrious  shades. 
Of  all  the  great  departed  spirits  who  hovered 
over  the  armies  of  Japan,  watching,  praying, 
inspiring,  none,  in  Japanese  belief,  could  have 
more   anxiously  watched  the   course  of  the 
war  than  these,  the  great  Jimmu  Tenno,  who 
founded    the     heaven-sprung    dynasty   2,500 
years    ago,    and    the    Emperor    Komei,    the 
present  sovereign's  father.     It  was  their  due 
to  receive  the  solemn  announcement  of  the 
triumphal  conclusion  of  the  war.     So  Prince 
Iwakura  traveled  down    to  Yamato  and  as- 
cended the  lonely  mounatin  of  Unebi,  where 
the  founder's  ashes  rest,  and  spoke — as  to  a 
living   man — of    the    good  tidings   of  peace. 
Then  he  visited    that  other  tomb  in  Kyoto 
where  Komei  found  repose  after  his  short  and 
harassed,    but  noble,  life,  and    brought  the 
message    from  the   son  to  the   father.     This 
constant   turning  to  the   dead,   confiding  in 
their  love,  appealing  to  their  sympathy,   ad- 
ding to  their  joy,  is   a  duty  never  forgotten 
by  the  Emperor.     His  messages   of   farewell 
to  the  princes  of  his  family  who  have  passed 
away  are  thrilling  with  the  vitalities  of  belief 
and  love.     When   Prince  Arisugawa    lay  on 
his  bier,  the  victim   of   his    ardent   devotion 
to  the  service  of  his  country  in   the    China- 
Japan   war,    his    family    knelt  round  him  in 
the  silence  of  the  inner   chamber  while  the 
Emperor's    grand    master  of    ceremonies   of- 
fered him  the  last  gifts,  spoke  to    him   the 
last    message   of    the   master   he   had    loved 
and    served  so   well.     It  must   have  been  a 
strange   and    impressive    scene — the    Prince, 
robed  in  the  old   court  dress  of  pure  white 
silk — (I  remember   his  taking  me  round  his 
palace  to  show  me  the  portraits  of  his  stern, 
impassive  ancestors  all  clothed  in  the  same 
garb) — his    wTife    and    the  young   prince  and 
princess    kneeling   through    the     first    silent 
hours  of  the  fifty  days'  watch  begun  by  the 
coffin  and  ended  by  the  grave — and  the  im- 
perial messenger  looking  down  in  the  dead 
face  and   speaking  this  greeting   to   the  un- 
hearing  ears: 


"We  wish  to  express  to  you,  Taruhito,  our  sense 
of  our  many  and  great  obligations  to  you  for  your 
many  and  great  services  to  us  and  to  our  country 
during  your  whole  life.  At  the  time  of  the  great 
restoration  you  took  an  active  part,  and  by  your 
wise  counsel  assisted  us  greatly.  During  the  present 
war  you  have  again  done  us  great  and  good  service 
by  your  assistance  in  our  deliberations.  You  have 
been  a  pillar  of  support  to  us.  To  our  infinite  sorrow 
you  have  not  lived  to  see  the  end  of  the  war. 
Unfortunately  it  has  pleased  God  to  remove  you 
from  us,  from  your  country  and  from  your  family. 

Mutsu  Hito."  * 

In  a  short  sketch  like  the  present  one,  it  is 
difficult  to  seize  on  all  the  salient  points  in  the 
character  and  career  of  such  a  man  as  the 
Emperor  of  Japan,  but  two  of  the  subjects 
which    have    most    constantly    occupied    his 
thoughts  must  be  touched  upon  in  order  that 
foreign  readers  may  form  a  just  estimate  of 
his  life's  work.     These  are  the  institution  of 
the  army  and  the  spread  of  education.     Any 
direct  communication  from  the  Emperor  to 
his  subjects  on  a  public  matter  takes  the  form 
of  a  "rescript,"  and  it  is  in  these  documents, 
which  are  instantly  published  in  every  paper 
in  the  country,  that  we  obtain  not  only  a  close 
insight  into  His  Majesty's  line  of  thought,  but 
also  into  the  parental  relation  which  he  fills 
in  the  lives  of  his  subjects.     These  rescripts, 
could  they  be  collected  and  published  in  one 
volume,  would  be  of  the  highest  interest,  and 
would  give  a  fair  synopsis  of  the  history  of 
his  reign.     Those  most  closely  taken  to  heart 
by  the  people  are  the  one  on  education  (a  copy 
of  which  hangs  in  every  classroom  in  Japan) 
and  the  one  addressed  to  the  army.     This  is 
reprinted  in  every  manual  issued  to  officers 
and    men.     I    reproduce    them   both   entire, 
from  literal  translations  which,  with  all  their 
roughnesses,  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  original 
documents    than    could   be    obtained    from 
more   polished  versions.     As  a  rule  all  such 
compositions    are    written    in    the    elevated 
classic   style,   bristling   with   Chinese  words, 
which  has  to  be  rendered  into  plainer  language 
before    the   people    can   understand    it.     An 
exception  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  rescript 
to  the  army.     For  this  the  Emperor  chose  to 
express  himself  in  simple,  everyday  Japanese, 
used  with  such  rough  and  heavy  directness 
that  the  humblest  private  could  not  fail  to 
grasp  his  meaning.     The  rescript  on  educa- 
tion was  issued  on  the  30th  of  October,  1890. 

*  "A  Shinto  Funeral"  by  Baroness   Sannomiya. 
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one  month  before  the  first  session  of  the  Im- 
perial  Diet.     It  runs   thus: 

IMPERIAL    EDICT    ON    EDUCATION 

(Issued  on  October  30th,  1890). 

Our  ancestors  founded  the  State  on  a  vast  basis, 
while  their  virtues  were   deeply  implanted. 

And  Our  subjects,  by  their  unanimity  in  their  great 
loyalty  and  filial  affection,  have  in  all  ages 
shown    them    in    perfection. 

Such  is  the  essential  beauty  of  Our  national  policy 
and  such,  too,  is  the  true  spring  of  Our  edu- 
cational   system. 

You,  Our  beloved  subjects,  be  filial  to  your  parents, 
affectionate  to  your  brothers,  be  loving  hus- 
bands and  wives,  and  truthful  to  your  friends. 

Conduct  yourselves  with  modesty,  and  be  benevol- 
ent to  all. 

Develop  your  intellectual  faculties  and  perfect  your 
moral  powers  by  gaining  knowledge  and 
acquiring    a    profession. 

Further,  promote  the  public  interests  and  advance 
the  public  affairs,  ever  respect  the  national 
Constitution  and  obey  the  laws  of  the 
country;  and  in  case  of  emergency,  cour- 
ageously sacrifice  yourselves  to  the  public 
good. 

Thus  offer  every  support  to  Our  Imperial  dynasty, 
which   shall   be   as  lasting  as  the   universe. 

You  will  then  not  only  be  Our  most  loyal  subjects, 
but  will  be  enabled  to  exhibit  the  noble  char- 
acter of  your    ancestors. 

Such  are  the  testaments  left  us  by  Our  ancestors, 
Which  must  be  observed  alike  by  their  de- 
scendants    and     subjects. 

These  precepts  are  perfect  throughout  all  ages  and 
of    universal    application. 

It  is  Our  desire  to  bear  them  in  Our  heart  in  common 
with  you,  Our  subjects,  to  the  end  that  we 
may  constantly  possess  these  virtues. 

(Official  translation,  Carey's  "Japan  and  Its  Regeneration  ) 

RESCRIPT  TO   THE  ARMY 

When   the    army   was  organized   on  mod- 
ern lines  the  Emperor  issued  the  folio ing: 
Article  I. 

It  is  the  duty  of  our  soldiers  to  be  loyal  to  their 
country  and  Emperor.  Who  that  has  been  born  in 
this  country  does  not  aim  at  doing  some  service  to 
it?  Even  common  people  being  thus  loyal-hearted, 
how  can  a  soldier  be  of  any  use  without  this  loyalty? 
If  a  soldier  were  not  strong  in  his  loyalty  to  his 
country  he  would  be  like  a  dog!  However  perfect 
the  instruction,  however  orderly  the  discipline, 
however  strong  the  sense  of  temperance  may  be,  an 
army  without  the  heart  of  loyalty  will  become  a 
mere  mob  in  a  case  of  emergency.  Considering  that 
the  strength  of  the  country's  army  is  the  measure 
of  its  prosperity,  that  the  defence  of  its  safety  and 
the  upholding  of  its  prestige  depends  on  that  army, 


you  should  deem  it  your  sole  task  to  do  a  soldier's 
duty.  Bear  in  mind  that  righteousness  is  solid  and 
stable  as  a  mountain,  death  lighter  than  the  feather 
of  a  stork.  Never  suffer  eternal  dishonor  to  rest 
on  your  name  because  you  have  proved  unfaithful 
to   your  heart 

Article    II. 

A  soldier  should  pay  strict  attention  to  proper 
etiquette  of  deportment.  There  are  different  ranks 
among  you,  from  a  private  to  a  field  marshal,  and 
even  in  the  same  rank  there  is  a  difference  of  senior- 
ity. A  junior  officer  should  obey  his  senior,  a  sub- 
ordinate should  receive  the  orders  of  his  superior, 
as  if  WE  OURSELF  laid  OUR  command  upon  you. 
Even  if  you  do  not  belong  to  his  command,  you 
should  pay  your  entire  respect  to  any  officer  of  rank 
superior  to  your  own.  And  the  superior  officer 
should  not  be  overbearing  to  his  subordinate.  Ex- 
cept when  it  is  necessary  to  uphold  his  dignity,  a 
superior  officer  should  behave  condescendingly  and 
should  make  a  point  of  being  benevolent  to  his  sub- 
ordinates. Thus  being  united  and  harmonized,  you 
should  all  strive  together  in  the  service  of  your 
sovereign.  If  a  soldier  be  negligent  in  his  deport- 
ment, if  he  be  disobedient  to  his  superior,  if  he  be 
cruel  to  his  subordinate,  if  he  break  in  any  way  the 
harmony  of  the  army,  he  is  not  only  the  enemy  of 
the  army,  but  he  commits  an  unpardonable  crime 
toward    his    country. 

Article  III. 

A  soldier  should  esteem  bravery  above  all  things. 
Bravery  has  been  honored  from  olden  times  in  this 
country.  How  can  a  Japanese  be  without  this 
virtue?  A  soldier  can  by  no  means  forget  this 
virtue  for  a  moment  when  his  duty  calls  him  to  go  to 
war  and  fight  an  enemy.  But  mind,  there  is  true 
bravery  and  false.  Recklessness  and  rashness 
cannot  be  called  bravery.  A  soldier  should  try  to 
understand  what  is  right,  train  his  nerves,  weigh 
every  step  thoroughly.  It  is  true  bravery  for  him 
to  be  true  to  his  duty,  never  to  despise  a  weak  en- 
emy or  fear  a  strong  one.  One  who  esteems  true 
bravery  should  be  gentle  and  kind  when  brought 
into  contact  with  others,  should  always  try  to  win 
their  affection  and  respect.  Remember,  if  you  show 
yourselves  ferocious  and  warlike  without  provoca- 
tion, others  will  hate  you  as  if  you  were  a'  pack  of 
wolves. 

Article  IV. 

A  soldier  should  also  esteem  faithfulness  and 
righteousness.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  men  of  all  classes 
to  be  faithful  and  righteous,  but  a  soldier  cannot 
stay  in  the  army  even  a  day  without  these  virtues. 
What  is  faithfulness?  To  be  true  to  your  word. 
What  is  righteousness?  To  do  your  duty.  To  be 
faithful  and  righteous,  therefore,  you  must  always 
consider  carefully  at  the  very  first  (moment  of  an 
undertaking)  whether  your  object  is  a  possible  and 
legitimate  one  or  not.      If  you  should  rashly  give 
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your  consent  to  a  doubtful  affair,  you  would  be 
bound  by  your  word  and  might  find  yourself  in  ter- 
rible embarrassment,  desiring  to  be  faithful  and 
finding  the  matter  not  righteous.  Then  you  would 
repent  in  vain.  Therefore,  weigh,  consider  well, 
whether  the  thing  be  of  justice  or  not,  and  if 
you  see  that  you  cannot  keep  your  word  by  acting 
thoroughly  up  to  it,  it  is  better  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  business.  There  is  many  an  example 
of  a  great  man  who  has  incurred  calamity,  ruined 
his  name,  and  dishonored  his  memory  to  all 
posterity,  by  trying  to  be  faithful  to  a  promise 
given  without  due  consideration  of  right  and  wrong. 
You  should  be  warned   by   these   examples. 

Article  V. 

A  soldier  should  value  simplicity  of  life.  If  you 
be  not  content  to  lead  simple,  frugal  lives,  you  will 
become  flippant  weaklings,  your  tendency  to  extra- 
vagance will  quickly  increase,  you  will  be  tempted 
with  filthy  desires.  Then  your  nobility  and  your 
gallantry  will  be  blown  to  the  winds  and  all  will 
avoid  you.  Would  it  not  be  a  pity  thus  to  incur  un- 
happiness  for  a  lifetime?  If  this  disease  of  extrav- 
agance and  luxury  were  once  sown,  it  would  spread 
like  an  epidemic.  The  spirit  of  the  Samurai,  the 
soul  of  Knighthood,  would  be  quenched.  In  fear 
of  this  WE  instituted  penalties  of  deprivation  of 
rank  and  gave  you  the  warning.      But  WE  are  still 


in  fear  that  this  disease  may  spring  up.  WE  hereby 
warn  you  again.  Never  forget  OUR  warning,  you 
soldiers! 

Mutsu    Hito. 

We  cannot  better  close  this  attempt  at  an 
appreciation  of  a  very  exalted  character  than 
by  quoting  two  little  poems  written  by  the 
Emperor  in  1904.  The  first  is  the  cry  of  his 
own  heart  when  he  saw  that  war  was  in- 
evitable, the  second  an  appeal  to  the  Samurai 
spirit  in  his  beloved  soldiers. 

"We  have  tried  to  be  sincere  in  word  and 
deed, 

And  have  exhausted  every  means  to  state 

A  plain  and  truthful  case,  but  all  in  vain. 

Now  may  the  God  who  sees  the  hearts  of 
men 

Approve  of  what  we  do!" 


"The  foe  that  strikes  thee,  for  thy  country's 
sake 

Strike  him  with  all  thy  might,  but  while 
thou  strik'st, 

Forget  not  still  to  love  him. '' 

♦From  "Imperial  Songs"  translated  by  the  Rev.  A.  Lloyd. 
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THE  $500,000,000  TRACTION  MERGER  IN  NEW  YORR— THE  BIGGEST  TRUST 
BUT  ONE  — HUGE  PROFITS  FROM  FRANCHISES  GIVEN  FOR  PRAC- 
TICALLY NOTHING  — 5- CENT  FARES  FOR  SERVICES  COSTING  ONLY 
2\     CENTS  — WHAT     THIS     MEANS      IN      NEW      YORR     AND      ELSEWHERE 


A  COMPTROLLER  of  New  York  City 
predicted  twenty  years  ago,  that, 
within  his  life-time,  the  value  of 
the  city's  public  franchises  would  ex- 
ceed the  city's  debt,  and  that  the  rev- 
enue from  these  franchises  would  be  greater 
than  the  tax  levy.  That  prediction  is  now 
fulfilled.  The  franchises  for  street  rail- 
roads, gas,  electricity,  telephones,  and  other 
public  utilities  are  worth  more  than  the 
amount  of  the  city's  debt,  and  the  people 
annually  pay  to  the  corporations  which 
operate  these  franchises  more  money  than 
they  pay  into  the  city  treasury  in  taxes. 
The  profits  of  the  corporations  would  more 
than  pay  for  the  schools,  the  police  force,  and 
the  fire  department.     And,  since  the  money 


paid  to  the  public-service  corporations — from 
which  their  profits  come — is  paid  by  the  users 
of  the  utilities  which  they  control,  the  burden 
of  maintaining  these  corporations  falls  most 
heavily  upon  people  of  small  means. 

To  the  cash  girl  or  the  errand  boy,  the  ten 
cents  a  day  of  carfare  is  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  of 
a  week's  wages.  In  large  families  in  which  the 
children  are  put  to  work  at  the  earliest  age 
that  the  law  allows,  the  transportation  tax 
is  so  heavy  that  the  home  must  be  either 
within  walking  distance  of  the  work  of  the 
members  of  the  family,  or  at  least  within 
single-fare  distance.  The  family  cannot  live 
in  the  suburbs.  The  problem  of  the  tenement 
house  is  really  the  problem  of  urban  pas- 
senger transportation.    In  many  families,  the 
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amount  that  must  be  paid  out  in  street-car 
fares  is  so  great  as  to  compel  economy  in  rent. 
The  overcrowding  of  tenement  houses  nat- 
urally follows. 

This  situation  is  not  confined  to  New  York. 
To  some  extent  it  exists  in  all  the  large  cities. 
As  cities  grow,  the  value  of  their  franchises 
increases  with  great  rapidity.  Just  as  a  lot 
on  Wall  Street  is  worth  more  than  the  gold 
eagles  which  would  cover  its  surface,  so  all 
manner  of  public -service  franchises  become 
valuable  not  in  proportion  to  the  real  invest- 
ment in  equipment,  but  in  relation  to,  and 
even  faster  than,  the  increase  in  population. 
New  York  City  has  a  more  concentrated 
population  than  any  other  place  on  the  globe. 
Its  natural  features  are  such  as  to  make  public- 
service  monopolies  easy.  Street-car  lines  can 
follow  only  a  few  avenues  on  account  of 
the  narrowness  of  Manhattan  Island.  New 
York  is  the  first  city  to  illustrate  the  devel- 
opment of  the  value  of  public  franchises. 

THE    BIGGEST    LOCAL    CORPORATION    KNOWN 

When  Mr.  August  Belmont  and  Mr.  Thomas 
F.  Ryan,  recently  combined  the  transporta- 
tion companies  of  New  York,  they  created  the 
largest  local  corporation  the  world  has  ever 
known.  It  now  has  a  capitalization  of  more 
than  half  a  billion  dollars,  and  when  the  plan 
of  these  men  to  concentrate  the  ownership  of 
all  the  public  utilities  of  greater  New  York  is 
brought  to  completion,  the  biggest  corporation 
will  result  that  has  ever  been.  It  will  be 
larger  than  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, the  biggest  corporation  of  to-day.  At 
present  the  combination  includes  only  the 
surface  roads  on  Manhattan  Island  and  to  the 
north,  and  the  elevated  railroad,  and  the 
subway.  It  has  not  yet  taken  in  the 
Brooklyn  transportation  lines  or  the  New 
Jersey  street-car  lines,  which  are  in  effect 
part  of  the  greater  New  York  City's  trans- 
portation system.  Mr.  Belmont  and  Mr. 
Ryan  also  control  the  gas  and  electricity 
supply  of  the  city.  They  control  the  elec- 
trical conduits  in  accord  with  the  telephone 
monopoly.  What  has  not  yet  been  taken 
into  the  great  consolidation  is  worth  at  least 
as  much  more  as  what  is  already  in. 

The  present  capitalization  of  this  first 
merger  is  #513,000,000,  on  which  the  people 
of  New  York  are  now  paying  annually  some 
#23,000,000  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion.    This     $23,000,000     is     the     difference 


between  what  it  costs  to  carry  the  passengers 
and  what  the  passengers  pay.  And  unlike 
the  receipts  of  such  monopolies  as  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company,  or  the  Copper  Trust,  or  the 
Rubber  Trust,  or  the  Leather  Trust,  the  toll 
of  the  franchise  trust  is  collected  entirely 
from  the  people  of  one  locality,  instead  of 
coming  from  people  distributed  over  the 
whole  United  States. 

The  capitalization  of  the  traction  merger 
of  New  York  is  five  times  greater  than  the 
capitalization  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
three  times  greater  than  the  capitalization  of 
the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company.  It  is 
greater  than  the  capitalization  of  the  main 
lines  of  any  great  railroad  company  of  the 
United  States.  It  exceeds  the  assessed  val- 
uation of  any  one  of  the  twenty  smaller 
states.  It  is  greater  than  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  any  one  of  nine-tenths  of  the  cities  of 
the  United  States.  It  represents  more  cor- 
porate wealth  than  has  ever  before  been 
concentrated  in  one  locality. 

Yet  the  investment  back  of  it  all  is  very 
small :the  main  item  of  cost  is  the  $35,000,000 
for  the  construction  of  the  subway — which 
the  City  of  New  York  paid  by  issuing 
municipal  bonds.  The  city  then  leased  the 
subway  at  a  rate  calculated  to  pay  off  the 
bonds,  giving  to  the  operating  company  that 
has  gone  into  .the  merger  the  privilege  of 
charging  a  five-cent  fare,  although  the  cost  of 
carrying  a  passenger  is  a  little  less  than  two 
cents.  This  lease  is  now  worth  #80,000,000. 
In  like  manner  the  elevated  roads,  which  cost 
less  than  the  subway,  have  been  capitalized  for 
more  than  #100,000,000  and  are  paying  7  per 
cent,  to-day  on  the  watered  capital  stock.  The 
surface  railroads  were  capitalized  at  $250,000, 
000.  In  the  consolidation,  $108,000,000  more 
of  water  is  added  to  the  whole  capital- 
ization. The  total  is  equivalent  to  a  savings- 
bank  deposit  of  $500  for  every  family  in 
greater  New  York. 

Or,  to  bring  some  of  these  figures  down  to 
concrete  significance,  the  street  railroads  are 
capitalized  at  more  than  a  million  dollars  a 
mile.  For  the  mere  equipment  of  the  subway 
— the  power  house,  the  cars,  and  the  wires  and 
rails — Mr.  Belmont  maintains  that  he  issued 
#25,000,000  of  securities. 

HEAVILY    WATERED    CAPITALIZATION 

The  tremendous  size  of  the  combination 
is  emphasized  by  the  following  comparison: 
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OTHER  TRUSTS  AND  THE    TRACTION    MERGER 


Standard  Oil $  g7. 500,000 

Beef  Trust 110,000,000 

Express  Trust  ....  60,000,000 

BrassTrust 10,000,000 

Window-Glass  Tr.  .  17,000,000 

Match  Trust 15,000,000 

Borax  Trust 12,000,000 

Watch  Trust 4,000,000 

Hardware  Trust.  .  .  5,000,000 


Safe  Trust $ 

Candy  Trust     ... 
Baking  Powder  Tr. 
Radiator  Trust.  . 
Screw  Trust  .... 
Thread  Trust  .  .  . 

Type  Trust 

Rubber  Trust .  .  . 
Woolen  Trust .  .  . 


3,000,000 
7,000,000 

20,000,000 
8,000,000 
3,500,000 

17,000,000 
7,000,000 

50, 000, 000 

50,000,000 


Total  of  these  eighteen  great  trusts $505,000,000 

Traction  Merger $513,000,000 

THE    NEW    YORK  TRACTION    MERGER  COMPARED 
WITH    OTHER    HUGE    TRUSTS 

The  Four  Express  Companies: 

Adams,  American,    United   States, 

and  Wells-Fargo 

The  Pullman  Company 

The  Electric  Companies: 

The  combined  capitalization  of  the 

Westinghouse   and    the   General 

Electric  Companies 

The  Standard  Oil  Company 

The  Beef  Trust: 

The     combined    capitalization     of 

Armour,  Swift,  National  Packing 

Co.,  Cudahy,  etc 

The  Harvester  Trust 

The  Leather  Trust 

The  Sugar  Trust 

The  Shipping  Trust 

The  Copper  Trust 

The  Tobacco  Trust 


60,000,000 
74,000,000 


90,000,000 
97,500,000 


The  Traction  Merger 


1 10,000,000 
120,000,000 
130,000,000 
145,000,000 
170,000,000 
175,000,000 
503,000,000 

1513,000,000 


These  last  two,  the  Tobacco  Trust  and  the 
Traction  Merger,  are  both  the  product  of  the 
brain  of  the  same  man — Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan. 
The  only  trust  larger  than  these  is  the  Steel 
Trust,  whose  total  capitalization  slightly 
exceeds  the  combined  capitalization  of  the 
Tobacco  Trust  and  the  Traction  Merger. 

The  power  to  charge  a  five  cent  fare  in 
one  city  is  capitalized  for  more  than  any 
trust  except  one. 

THE    REAL    INVESTMENT 

This  would  be  sufficiently  surprising  were 
New  York  City's  transportation  system  good; 
were  the  service  frequent  and  speedy;  the 
cars  commodious,  clean,  and  well  lighted; 
the  equipment  of  the  best,  and  everything 
connected  with  the  property  of  the  highest 
order  for  public  service.  But  99  miles  of  the 
surface  roads  are  still  horse-car  lines,  requiring 
3,081  horses  to  pull  the  cars.  Twenty  thousand 
dollars  a  mile  would  be  an  absurdly  high 
price  for  these  car  tracks  and  cars  and  horses, 
yet  they  go  into  the  general  capitalization  of 
more  than  a  million  dollars  a  mile  of  double 
track.  The  cost  of  laying  street-car  tracks 
is  low.     The  city  does  the  grading.     There  are 


no  cuts  or  tunnels  such  as  confront  the  engi- 
neers of  steam  railroads.  The  bridges,  such  as 
the  old  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  newer  Williams- 
burg Bridge  to  Brooklyn,  and  the  bridges 
across  the  Harlem  River  to  the  north  were 
built  by  the  city,  and  then  turned  over  to 
the  street-car  companies  at  a  nominal  rental. 
The  providing  of  power  is  simple,  because 
the  lines  are  concentrated.  The  cost  of 
operation  is  low  on  account  of  the  great 
volume  of  business.  It  is  doubtful  if  much 
more  than  one  tenth  of  the  capitalization 
represents  real  investment. 

One  of  the  old  street-car  companies,  the 
Third  Avenue  line  on  the  east  side,  has  only 
thirteen  miles  of  track  and  559  cars.  It  has 
been  successively  capitalized  and  watered 
and  bonded  until  it  has  now  outstanding 
$15,995,000  of  stock  and  $41,943,000  of  bonds, 
paying  dividends  and  interest,  and  selling 
above  par.  This  is  a  capitalization  of  more 
than  $4,000,000  a  mile,  allowing  $4,000,000 
more  for  the  cars  and  the  power-house  The 
whole  surface  transportation  system  owns 
only  4,227  cars  and  leases  as  many  more. 

Almost  all  this  great  capitalization  has  been 
manufactured  in  the  past  twenty  years.  It 
represents  little  tangible  value.  The  equip- 
ment of  the  whole  New  York  Central  Railroad 
system,  with  its  thousands  of  passenger  and 
freight  cars,  its  hundreds  of  locomotives,  its 
signal  and  its  telegraph  systems,  and  all  the 
appurtenances  of  operation  over  thousands 
of  miles  of  track,  cost  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  capitalization  of  the  street  railways. 

The  government  of  Italy  recently  bought 
out  all  the  railroads  operating  in  that  country, 
and  paid  for  them  $120,000,000.  This  was, 
denounced  in  the  Italian  parliament  as  an 
exorbitant  price,  although  it  amounted  to  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  capitalization  of  part 
of  the  New  York  City  companies!  It  is  doubt- 
ful, if,  excluding  the  cost  of  the  subway,  for 
which  the  city  paid,  there  has  been  actually 
invested  $50,000,000  in  the  building  and  the 
present  equipment  of  the  roads  which  make 
up  New  York's  traction  monopoly. 

HOW    THE    HUGE    TRUST    DEVELOPED 

The  history  of  this  development  is  a  repe- 
tition of  the  process  by  which  the  Astors, 
the  Rhinelanders,  the  Goelets,  the  Trinity 
Church  Corporation,  and  the  other  great 
landlords  of  New  York  became  rich,  except 
that  the  titles  of  these  landlords  were  honestly 
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acquired  by  purchases  at  the  open  market 
values,  whereas  the  title  of  the  present  holders 
of  New  York's  public  franchises  came  from 
the  corruption  of  the  Legislature,  the  bribery 
of  Aldermen,  stock  manipulation,  and  colossal 
theft. 

Originally  there  were  several  villages  on 
Manhattan  Island,  which  is  now  only  part  of 
greater  New  York.  With  an  average  width 
of  about  a  mile,  the  island  has  a  length  of  more 
than  ten  miles.  At  the  lower  end,  facing  the 
bay  and  the  ocean,  was  the  first  Dutch  settle- 
ment of  New  Amsterdam.  At  the  upper  end 
was  the  other  old  Dutch  settlement  of  Harlem. 
Between  the  two  there  were  later  villages, 
Greenwich,  Chelsea,  Yorkville,  Bloomingdale. 
Between  and  around  these  lay  farm  lands, 
woods,  and  pastures  such  as  surround  other 
villages.  The  first  means  of  communication, 
other  than  private  vehicles,  was  the  old 
stage  lines,  one  of  which  ran  to  Albany  and 
the  other  to  Boston.  These  date  back  to 
the  days  before  the  Revolution.  When 
there  were  more  passengers  for  the  nearby 
villages,  additional  stages  would  be  put  on; 
and  these  grew  to  neighborhood  stage  lines, 
little  different  from  the  old  stage  routes 
which  still  survive  in  some  parts  of  the  West. 
For  the  greater  part  of  a  century  these  stage 
lines  sufficed  for  local  transportation.  It  is 
hardly  twenty  years  since  the  last  of  these 
old  lines  was  taken  off  Broadway,  which  was 
part  of  the  old  Albany  Post  Road. 

The  first  street  cars  were  used  because  the 
operating  expenses  per  passenger  were  less 
than  for  stages.  Two  horses  could  pull  a 
heavier  load  on  tracks  than  on  roughly  paved 
streets.  A  street  car  would  hold  two  or  three 
times  as  many  people  as  a  stage.  Thus 
gradually  the  horse-car  lines  supplanted  the 
old  stages  routes.  The  franchises  for  these 
horse-car  lines  were  given  away.  At  first 
the  people  were  glad  to  find  anyone  who 
would  take  a  franchise  and  start  a  street- 
car line  for  nothing.  Later,  as  the  profits 
of  these  horse-car  lines  increased,  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  sold  the  franchises  for  their 
private  benefit.  The  only  revenue  which 
the  city  received  was  the  old  stage  tax  which 
was  continued  by  assessing  a  street  car  $25 
a  year  as  if  it  were  a  stage. 

The  actual  investment  in  these  old  street- 
car lines  was  more  than  covered  by  an  issue 
of  bonds.  The  ties,  the  rails,  the  horse-cars, 
the  horses  and  the  car  barns  were  the  only 


items  of  expense  outside  of  bribing  the  Alder- 
men. Nor  were  the  bribes  large.  Two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  covered  the 
whole  investment  of  any  of  these  old  horse-car 
lines.  A  score  of  little  separate  lines  covered 
Manhattan  Island,  connecting  the  former 
villages  which  were  now  gradually  extending 
until  they  merged  into  New  York  City. 

The  elevated  road  was  the  first  real  inno- 
vation. The  length  of  Manhattan  Island 
made  a  trip  on  a  horse  car  from  one  end  to 
the  other  long  and  tedious.  A  road  on  stilts 
on  the  street  was  built  from  one  end  of  the 
island  to  the  other,  north  and  south.  The 
city  gave  away  the  franchise  for  this  road  also. 
Up  to  this  time,  little  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  the  total  capitalization  of  all  the  street- 
car lines  did  not  exceed  $10,000,000,  and  the 
greater  part  of  this  capitalization  was  the 
result  of  successive  stock  waterings  to  con- 
ceal the  enormous  dividends  which  the  com- 
panies were  earning  on  their  real  cost.  The 
Third  Avenue  line,  which  was  the  most  profit- 
able in  those  days,  took  in  more  every  year 
than  it  cost  to  put  down  the  tracks.  All 
these  roads  continued  the  five-cent  fare  which 
the  old  stages  charged,  although  the  same 
horses  could  draw  three  times  as  many 
passengers  in  a  car  as  in  a  stage. 

MANUFACTURING     ENDLESS     SECURITIES 

The  elevated  road  began  with  the  experi- 
ment of  a  ten-cent  fare.  This  was  first  re- 
duced to  five  cents  during  workingmen's  hours, 
and  then,  later,  it  was  made  uniformly  five 
cents  at  all  hours.  There  was  more  money 
in  a  five-cent  fare  than  a  ten-cent  fare;  for 
half  of  the  five-cent  fare  was  profit  and  more 
than  three  times  as  many  passengers  traveled 
at  five  cents  as  would  travel  at  ten  cents. 
The  first  elevated  road  cost  as  much  to  build 
and  equip  as  all  the  previous  horse-car  lines. 
But  it  proved  very  profitable,  and  competing 
elevated  roads  were  soon  built  which  were 
shortly  afterwards  consolidated  into  one 
company.  Each  consolidation  meant  more 
bonds  and  stock.  The  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  bonds  more  than  paid  for  the  first  road, 
and  the  stock  was  distributed  as  the  promo- 
ters' profits.  This  stock  was  afterwards  con- 
verted by  successive  consolidations  into  more 
bonds,  and  the  new  stock  into  other  bonds, 
until  the  present  capitalization  of  the  "  Eleva- 
ated"  amounts  to  more  than  $100,000,000 
with    7    per    cent,    dividends  guaranteed  on 
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that  stock  by  the  Interborough  Company, 
which  leases  it  and  whose  stock  in  turn  is  now 
converted  into  double  the  amount  of  bonds 
and  more  stock. 

When  the  population  of  New  York  City 
was  half  what  it  is  to-day,  there  were  a  score 
of  separate  street-car  companies  whose  total 
capitalization  was  hardly  a  fourth  of  their 
present  capitalization.  The  consolidation  of 
these  lines  was  begun  by  the  same  men  who 
consolidated  the  street  railways  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  who  are  now  consolidating  street 
railways  in  other  cities.  Beginning  with  a 
little  crosstown  horse-car  line,  running  from 
the  Erie  Ferry  to  the  Grand  Central  Station, 
they  gradually  absorbed  the  other  horse-car 
lines,  purchasing  some  of  them  outright  and 
securing  others  on  long  leases  which  guaran- 
teed as  high  as  18  per  cent,  interest  on  the  old 
stock.  They  also  got  hold  of  the  Broadway 
line,  whose  charter  had  been  declared  forfeited 
by  the  Legislature  because  of  the  notorious 
bribery  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  by  its 
promoters.  Thus  gradually  the  petty  surface 
companies  were  merged  into  one. 

The  method  of  operating  the  principal  lines 
was  now  changed  from  horses  to  electricity, 
and  the  capitalization  was  increased  until 
the  promoters  had  issued  $100,000,000 
in  stocks,  and  had  $118,000,000  of  funded 
debt,  and  more  than  $50,000,000  of  float- 
ing debt  and  current  liabilities.  All  this 
liability  was  based  on  the  equipment,  which 
cost  about  a  tenth  of  the  total  of  these,  and 
on  the  franchises,  which  had  cost  practically 
nothing,  which  represented  the  other  nine- 
tenths.  Even  with  this  enormous  capitaliza- 
tion, the  market  values  of  the  securities  were 
so  manipulated  that  the  common  stock  of  the 
Metropolitan  Traction  Company  was  sold  to 
the  general  public  at  more  than  twice  its  par 
value,  and  the  bonds  were  quoted  above  par. 
The  promoters  made  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  by  these  inflations. 

A    SHREWD    DEVICE    TO    CONTROL 

After  they  had  unloaded  their  manu- 
factured securities  on  the  general  public,  it 
became  necessary,  for  further  profit,  to  retain 
control.  So  the  whole  Metropolitan  system 
was  leased  to  a  little  railroad  known  as  the 
Interurban,  which  ran  a  few  cars  on  a  mile  or 
two  of  track  in  one  of  the  old  suburbs.  The 
name  of  the  Interurban  Railway  was  changed 
to  New  York  City  Railway,  and  another  cor- 


poration, called  the  Metropolitan  Securities 
Company,  with  $30,000,000  capital,  was  or- 
ganized to  take  over  the  stock  of  the  New  York 
City  Railway.  These  two  successive  corpora- 
tions added  $40,000,000  of  capitalization.  As 
the  result  of  this  device,  the  same  men  who 
had  sold  the  public  their  stock  and  bonds  in 
the  Metropolitan  Traction  Company  were 
enabled  to  continue  their  control  of  the  street 
railways  of  the  city  by  holding  a  majority  of 
the  $30,000,000  stock  of  the  Metropolitan 
Securities    Company. 

The  same  process  that  had  gone  on  with 
the  surface  lines,  of  unloading  the  watered 
securities  on  the  public  and  then  leasing  the 
property,  was  followed  with  the  elevated 
roads.  The  City  of  New  York  built  at  its  own 
expense  an  underground  railroad  which  was 
leased  to  a  contractor,  Mr.  John  B.  McDonald. 
Mr.  McDonald  assigned  his  lease  to  the  bank- 
ing firm  that  is  the  United  States  corres- 
pondent of  the  Rothschilds.  They  organized 
a  further  company,  called  the  Interborough, 
which  had  for  its  assets  the  lease  of  the 
subway  and  the  lease  of  all  the  elevated 
roads.  Its  capitalization  represented  nothing 
except  these  two  leases  and  the  subway 
equipment. 

Now,  when,  by  the  process  of  successive 
stock    waterings     and     concentrations,     the 
transportation    system    of     New    York    has 
been  narrowed   to  two  companies,  these  two 
companies  are  consolidating.     The  new  con- 
solidation  issues    $70,000,000   of  bonds   and 
$34,650,000  of  stock,   for  the  $35,000,000  of 
Interborough   stock.     For   the    Metropolitan 
stock    issue    of    $52,000,000,    the    consolida- 
tion issues  $52,000,000  of  preferred  stock  and 
$29,700,000     of     common     stock.     For     the 
$30,000,000  stock  of    the    Metropolitan    Se- 
curities   Company,    the    consolidation    issues 
$28,050,000  of  common  stock.     As  the  total 
issue  of  new  bonds  and  stock  is  $225,000,000, 
and  the  apportionment  of  these  new  securities 
to  the  holders  of  the  old  ones  does  not  take  all 
of  the  new  issue,  the  banking  firm  which  is 
handling  the  matter  takes  the  rest.     For  this 
it  pays  about  half  the  present  market  value 
of  the  common  stock,  and  agrees  to  pay  the 
legal  and  printing  expenses  of  the  consolida- 
tion.    All  these  securities  together  bring  the 
total  capitalization  well  above  a  half  billion 
dollars.     For,  in  addition  to  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  consolidation,  all  the  underlying 
bonds,  guaranteed  stocks,  and  leases  of  the 
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original  properties,  must  be  figured  into  the 
total. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  control  of  the 
consolidation  shall  not  get  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  promoters,  it  is  provided  that  all  the 
common  stock  shall  be  voted  by  five  trustees 
who  can  perpetuate  themselves  for  whatever 
time  they  deem  best,  and  who  are  irremov- 
able by  the  stockholders.  The  men  who  have 
brought  about  this  most  recent  consolidation 
can  thus  go  on  selling  the  securities  to  the 
public  without  parting  with  the  management 
or  the  control  of  the  property. 

THE    PEOPLE    PAY    THE    BILLS 

To  keep  up  the  market  values  of  all  these 
securities,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  interest 
on  all  the  bonds,  the  amount  of  all  the  guar- 
anteed leases,  and  also  dividends  on  the  new 
$1 55,000,000  of  stock.  This  will  require 
$25,000,000  a  year  above  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion. That  is,  the  people  of  New  York  who 
must  ride  to  and  from  their  work  must  pay 
an  annual  tax  of  $25,000,000  to  this  corpora- 
tion above  all  its  costs  of  operation. 

That  this  is  wholly  feasible,  the  recent  re- 
ports of  the  New  York  traction  companies 
demonstrate.  For  the  subway,  the  per- 
centage of  operating  cost  to  gross  earnings 
was  39,  on  the  elevated  roads  42,  and  on  the 
surface  roads  a  fraction  more.  That  is,  the 
actual  cost  of  transportation  averaged  about 
two  and  one-quarter  cents  for  each  ride,  for 
which  every  passenger  paid  five  cents.  The 
profit  was  more  than  100  per  cent,  on 
the  outlay.  This  is  a  higher  percentage 
of  profit  than  any  steam  railroad  shows. 
The  Pennsylvania,  the  largest  railroad 
company  in  the  United  States,  in  its  re- 
port for  1905  gives  its  net  earnings  from 
operation  as  less  than  one  third  of  its  gross 
earnings.  With  gross  earnings  almost  three 
times  as  great  as  the  gross  earnings  of  the 
New  York  consolidated  companies,  its  net 
earnings  were  considerably  less  than  twice 
the  net  earnings  of  the  New  York  companies. 
It  is  an  even  more  significant  comparison 
that  the  capital  stock  and  funded  debt  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  are  less  than 
the  total  capitalization  of  this  New  York 
traction  merger.  The  great  Pennsylvania 
Railway  Company  collects  less  annually, 
above  a  legitimate  return  on  the  capital  in- 
vested, from  the  many  millions  of  people 
whom  it  serves,  than  the  New  York  traction 


merger  exacts  from  the  people  of  one  city. 
And,  whereas  the  freight  and  passenger  re- 
ceipts of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  are 
gathered  from  the  general  community,  the 
tax  which  the  New  York  traction  merger 
levies  falls  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
working  population   of   one  city. 

Just  as  much  greater  fortunes  have  been 
amassed  from  sugar  and  kerosene  and  other 
necessities  of  common  use,  sold  in  great  quan- 
tities for  small  sums ,  than  from  diamonds  and 
silks,  so  there  are  many  millions  of  dollars  to 
be  made  from  charging  millions  of  people  a 
five-cent  fare  for  a  service  that  a  three-cent 
fare  would  profitably  compensate  for.  With 
cheaper  power,  with  inventions  which  will 
more  economically  utilize  electricity  for 
traction,  with  the  constant  economies  in 
management,  and  with  the  percentage  of 
savings  which  a  larger  volume  of  business 
always  brings,  it  may  not  be  long  before  the 
profitable  rate  of  transporting  passengers  in 
a  great  city  will  be  two  cents.  Until  there 
is  a  change  in  the  system  of  conducting  such 
public  utilities  as  street-car  lines,  all  this  profit 
will  not  go  to  the  people,  who  in  theory  own 
the  franchises,  but  to  the  few  men  who 
control  them  in  fact. 

It  is  this  great  profit  from  the  possession 
of  public  franchises  which  has  changed  the 
nature  of  municipal  government  in  New  York, 
and  which  is  changing  the  nature  of  state 
governments — for  the  Legislature  alone  has 
the  power  to  pass  laws  to  prevent  the  misuse 
of  public  property  through  franchise  exploita- 
tion. The  illegitimate  profits  from  the  ex- 
ploitation of  franchises  are  so  enormous  that 
a  trifling  percentage  of  them  provides  a  huge 
fund  to  corrupt  politics,  to  subsidize  politi- 
cians, to  retain  the  most  powerful  members  of 
the  bar,  to  hire  members  of  the  Legislature, 
to    influence    the  nominations  of  judges. 

It  is  these  self-evident  public  wrongs  which 
have  created  a  cry  for  the  municipal  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  all  public  utilities,  and 
which  are  driving  a  great  section  of  the  popu- 
lation toward  a  qualified  form  of  socialism. 
They  see  a  great  present  evil,  and,  in  reaction 
from  it,  they  rush  together  to  the  other  ex- 
treme. It  is  the  men  who  create  these  great 
stock-watered  corporations  who  are  the  chief 
breeders  of  socialism,  of  social  discontent, 
of  economic  upheaval.  Their  greed,  and  the 
inherent  lawlessness  of  their  deeds,  create  a 
general    disregard  for   the  authority   of  law. 


THE    NATURE   OF    THE    MOROS 

A  RACE  OF  SAVAGES  THAT  ALL  EFFORTS   HAVE  FAILED  TO  TAME 
—WHY     THE      ARMY     USES     STERN     MEASURES     TOWARD     THEM 

BY 

" LLOYD     BUCHANAN" 

AN     OFFICER     OF    THE     UNITED     STATES     ARMY     FORMERLY     STATIONED     IN     THE     PHILIPPINES 


THERE  recently  appeared  in  the  daily 
papers  much  bitter  writing  about 
the  killing  of  six  hundred  Moros  in 
the  crater  of  Bud  Dajo  on  the  island  of  Jolo  in 
in  the  Philippines.  Many  of  the  critics  were 
ignorant  of  the  conditions  which  obtain  in 
Moro  warfare.  In  addition,  most  of  them 
laid  the  lash  of  their  anger  on  the  Army — a 
branch  of  the  government  which  is  not  justly 
responsible  for  either  the  fight  or  its  condi- 
tions. I  venture,  therefore,  to  submit  the 
following  facts,  gathered  during  residence  in 
Jolo  and  Mindanao. 

Even  those  who  have  lived  with  the  Moros 
cannot  maintain  that  they  understand 
them — and  much  less  can  the  "public"  by 
their  firesides  twelve  thousand  miles  away. 
The  Moros  are  of  an  order  much  lower  than 
that  of  any  class  of  human  beings  in  the 
United  States.  Unspeakably  filthy  in  their 
habits,  treacherous  and  cruel,  they  compare 
neither  with  the  Indians  nor  with  the  South- 
ern Negroes.  They  are  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious. About  a  year  ago — in  May — a 
force  under  the  strong  chief  Hatai,  sur- 
rendered to  General  Wood  a  tremendous 
position  on  Bud  Kausukan  without  firing  a 
shot,  and  gave  up  all  their  priceless  rifles, 
because  the  night  before,  a  Navy  torpedo- 
boat  destroyer  had  flashed  its  searchlights  on 
the  fortifications  from  the  sea,  and  the  terri- 
fied defenders  imagined  that  Providence  had 
been  drawn  into  alliance  with  their  enemies. 
At  the  same  time,  in  their  stinking  "shacks," 
the  Moros  preserve  a  rude,  but  rigid,  code 
of  morality.  The  husband  has  many  wives, 
but,  in  Jolo  at  least,  an  instance  of  unfaith- 
fulness is  almost  never  known;  and  in  the 
only  case  of  rape  I  ever  heard  of,  the  assailant 
was  promptly  put  to  death.  The  race  has 
the  simple  dignity  of  all  wild  creatures, 
and  though  the  teachings  of  Islam  are  dis- 
torted   among    them    in    many    particulars, 


drunkenness  does  not  exist.  Moreover,  though 
the  Moros  are  unprogressive,  they  are  after 
their  fashion,  industrious,  and  they  work  at 
their  little  patches  of  vegetables  or  hemp, 
or  at  their  fishing  grounds  in  the  blue  sea 
with  an  almost  pathetic  patience. 

But  they  are,  after  all,  savages.  They  are 
as  timid  and  uncertain  under  our  rule  as  a 
wild  deer  in  the  grasp  of  a  hunter.  They 
imagine  our  kindness  a  cloak  for  treachery. 
No  use  of  force  that  we  have  made  has  sufficed 
to  beat  them  into  submission,  nor  can  any 
care  foresee  their  fantasies.  Last  June  a 
squadron  of  the  14th  Cavalry  was  peacefully 
marching  through  the  east  of  Jolo,  collecting 
taxes,  when  a  report  was  brought  into  camp 
that  a  band  of  Moros  with  their  families  had 
taken  to  a  hill  near  at  hand  to  fight.  The 
reason  given  was  that  our  caralry  was  hunt- 
ing native  women — intending  to  steal  some, 
and  for  others  exchange  a  few  undesirable 
American  wives!  Only  a  little  while  before, 
the  prophet  Tungalon  in  Pata  had  gathered 
a  great  following  against  the  government  by 
spreading  the  pleasing  report  that  he  could 
kill  our  soldiers  and  sink  our  transports  at 
will,  by  pointing  his  finger  at  them  and  curs- 
ing. The  poor  fellow—  one  can  not  help 
feeling  sorry  for  him-^- later  died  on  a  hill- 
side with  a  barong  in  his  hand  and  his  worst 
anathemas  on  his  lips;  and  a  number  of  his 
disciples  then  learned  the  fallacy  of  his  fables. 

As  warriors,  the  Moros  are  fanatics,  but 
for  all  that,  there  is  magnificence  in  their 
disdain  of  death.  The  lonely  "  jurameniado," 
who  takes  an  oath,  shaves  his  head,  binds 
his  limbs,  and  goes  out  to  kill  and  to  be  killed, 
is  a  type  of  the  animating  spirit  of  the  race. 
I  have  known  such  a  one  thoughtfully  to 
bide  his  time  in  a  walled  city,  whence  escape 
was  impossible,  and  when  the  fit  hour  had 
come,  to  whip  out  his  weapon,  and  seek  only 
to  strike  a  mortal  blow  before  the  merciless 
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rifles  about  brought  him  death.  One,  by 
a  camp,  peddling  fruit,  cut  a  soldier  down 
with  a  broken  spear  head,  was  shot  to  the 
ground,  staggered  to  his  feet,  struck  once 
more,  was  shot  down  again,  rose  a  second 
time,  and  was  then  stopped  only  by  a  rifle 
bullet  through  his  brain.  Another  charged 
to  his  death,  single  handed,  with  his  spear 
and  knife,  on  a  company  of  infantry  sitting  in 
line  with  their  loaded  rifles  across  their  knees. 

At  Pang  Pang,  where  the  destruction  was 
very  heavy,  after  the  walls  had  been  scaled 
by  our  troops,  and  the  works  were  at  the 
mercy  of  our  arms,  time  and  again  the  fire 
was  stopped,  and  the  defenders  were  implored 
to  surrender  that  their  lives  might  he  spared. 
But  pity  was  scorned  with  a  volley  and  a 
rush  of  gleaming  knives.  From  the  very 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  always  came  back  the 
stubborn  reply, 

"We  are  not  of  a  race  that  surrenders!" 

I  do  not  think  that  anything  much  finer  or 
much  more  impossible  to  deal  with  ever 
came  before  any  army  in  the  world. 

At  Paruka  Utig's,  where  twenty-three  of 
our  people — I  have  not  the  official  report, 
but  that  is  within  one  or  two  of  the  number 
— were  killed  and  wounded,  the  Moros  were 
on  the  edge  of  a  wood  in  a  stronghold  guarded 
on  the  rear  and  right  by  an  impassable  ravine, 
and  on  the  other  two  sides  by  artificial  de- 
fences. On  the  front,  where  the  final  assault 
was  made,  was  a  bamboo  entanglement. 
Behind  this  was  a  stone  breast-wall  pierced 
near  the  base  with  loopholes.  To  use  these 
loopholes,  rifle  pits  were  constructed  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  wall.  In  the  centre  of  the 
works  was  a  stout  blockhouse  with  an  in- 
terior rock  wall  waist  high.  Although  the 
Moros  were  outnumbered  and  poorly  armed, 
they  rejected  every  request  to  surrender, 
refused  to  escape — as  they  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  do — and  fought  with  such  des- 
peration that,  before  the  place  was  carried, 
they  had  put  out  of  action  nearly  half  as 
many  of  our  people  as  there  were  dead  of 
their  own — and  I  believe  they  all  died.  The 
last  message  from  the  blockhouse  was  a 
bullet. 

Such  instances  might  be  multiplied  almost 
indefinitely.  When  a  Jolo  Moro  goes  into 
his  cotta,  he  goes  there  to  fight  to  a  finish. 
He  scorns  a  surrender.  He  becomes  a  human 
tiger.  He  will  cut  you  down  while  you  seek 
to  dress  his  wounds.     He   battles  with   the 


fury  of  a  madman,  and,  if  you  fight  with  him, 
the  only  salvation  for  your  life  is  the  taking 
of  his.  It  is  a  grievous  pity  that  this  is  so. 
But  it  is.  And  when  the  Army  is  sent  out 
by  the  government — and  the  Army  fights 
only  when  the  government  sends  it  to  fight — 
it  must  do  the  best  it  can  with  the  work 
that  is  put  before  it. 

When  the  United  States  assumed  the 
government  of  the  Philippines,  we  took  on 
our  hands  a  number  of  untamed  savages. 
To  govern  them,  we  had  to  pay  a  number  of 
expenses,  and,  accordingly,  we  laid  on  them 
indirect  taxes  through  the  customs — and  a 
direct  tax  of  a  peso  (fifty  cents)  a  year  per 
head  for  each  able-bodied  man — which  is 
rather  a  big  tax  in  an  island  where  the  aver- 
age Moro's  income  is  supposed  to  be  about 
sixteen  pesos  a  year.  We  also  laid  various 
other  taxes,  and,  in  addition,  we  abolished 
slavery — an  old  custom  and  almost  part  of 
their  native  religion — and  we  assumed,  un- 
asked, a  general  jurisdiction  over  all  island 
affairs,  which  even  civilized  Americans  might 
consider  impudent  in  foreigners.  In  return, 
we  gave  them  a  couple  of  schools,  which 
most  of  them  never  see,  built  some  bridges 
and  rather  poor  roads,  and  established  the 
vast  machinery  of  a  civil  government  with 
its  well-paid  governors  and  judges  and  clerks 
and  teachers  and  what  not. 

All  this  is  excellent  and  commendable. 
But  when  a  purblind  Datto — who  has  never 
realized  that  he  is  not  still  of  a  sovereign  race 
— rises  against  it,  and  gathers  about  him  a 
band  of  "fanatics"  who  resent  interference, 
and  hate  to  pay  a  head  tax  of  one  sixteenth 
of  their  income  a  year — and  they  ignorantly 
decide  to  die — is  it  the  "square  deal"  to 
blame  the  killing  to  the  troops  that  are  sent 
by  the  government  over  the  stone  walls  into 
the  midst  of  a  horde  of  crazy,  red-mouthed 
savages,  armed  with  big  bore  rifles  and  hor- 
rible steel  knives? 

The  real  fault  may  lie  in  certain  almost 
hysterical  waves  of  public  opinion  which 
possibly  led  us  to  spread  our  guardian  wings 
more  freely  than  we  meant — or  in  errors  in 
the  fundamental  colonial  policy  of  even  a 
great  country  that  is  rather  green  and  raw  at 
handling  colonies — or,  finally,  in  the  fact 
that  "we "do  not  weigh  justly  the  inhuman 
ignorance  of~the~Moro  who  makes  up  his 
mind  to  die  in  spite  of — or  because  of — all 
that  a  most  Christian  people  is  doing  for  him. 
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The  fifth  article  on  the  making  of  investments 


IN  THE  preceding  investment  article  in 
this  series,  "The  Bank  Depositor  and 
His  Money,"  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
country  banker  must  make  his  investments  of 
the  bank  surplus  in  securities  that  will  yield 
revenue,  afford  security,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  readily  marketable  to  meet  emergencies. 
There  are  many  classes  of  investors  who  do 
not  need  all  these  features  in  their  invest- 
ments. 

The  young  man,  for  example,  who  puts 
away  a  few  odd  dollars  a  week  can  wisely 
follow  principles  almost  diametrically  op- 
posite to  those  that  should  govern  bank  in- 
vestments. The  young  man  should  buy  for 
the  future,  rather  than  for  the  present.  His 
idea  should  not  be  the  purchase  of  a  purely 
revenue-producing  security,  but  rather  the 
purchase  of  an  equity — that  is  something 
with  a  good  prospect,  chances  for  develop- 
ment, and  appreciation  in  value. 

To  advise  the  investment  of  small  savings 
insecurities  is,  to  be  sure,  somewhat  heterodox. 
In  this  country,  the  advice  of  almost  every 
banker  is  to  put  such  sums  into '  a  savings 
bank.  That  advice  is,  in  most  cases,  correct. 
There  comes,  however,  to  most  young  men 
earning  fair  salaries,  a  time  when  the  placing 
of  surplus  in  the  savings  bank  is  wasteful. 
The  7>h  or  4  Per  cent,  return  from  that  money 
deposited  is  not  needed  for  support,  and  the 
growth  of  the  principal  is  very  slow.  The 
young  man's  capital  should  expand  as  his  life 
expands. 

This  does  not  mean  that  a  young  man 
should  gamble  in  stocks.  The  habit  of 
"taking  a  flier  "  is  not  a  method  of  investment. 
The  untrained  man  who  gets  into  this  habit 
must  inevitably,  sooner  or  later,  lose  his 
money  to  the  trained  men  who  live  upon  the 
profits  of  stock  market  gambles,  and  give 
their  lives  to  this  pursuit. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  young  men 
in  the  United  States  who  save  from  $5  to  $20 
per  week.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  of  them  put 
this  money  into  a  bank,  and  get  on  it,  at  the 
most,  4  per  cent,  a  year.  This  habit  of  saving 
money  is  the  basis  of  wealth.     It  is  the  small 


savings  of  the  French  people  that  make 
France  rich,  and  it  was  these  small  savings 
that  brought  so  quick  a  recovery  from  the  dis- 
asters of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  Similarly, 
the  habit  of  saving  will  make  the  United  States 
a  wealthy  nation. 

A  large  percentage  of  those  who  do  not  pat- 
ronize the  banks,  and  perhaps  also  of  those 
who  do,  buy  from  time  to  time  stocks  of 
mining  companies,  small  venturesome  in- 
dustrial concerns,  partnerships  in  gambling 
ventures  of  various  sorts.  These  alleged  in- 
vestments are  selected  almost  at  random.  A 
tip  from  a  Wall  Street  friend,  a  newspaper 
story  from  Nevada,  tales  of  the  great  wheat 
fields  of  the  far  Northwest,  are  sufficient 
basis  for  buying  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  almost  ninety  out  of  every  hundred 
dollars  risked  in  this  way  never  come  back. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  writer  for  investors 
to  warn  them  against  such  purchases.  They 
are  merely  blind  gambles.  Once  or  twice  in 
a  lifetime  the  gambler  "makes  good."  The 
other  times  he  helps  the  promoter  to  make 
good.  Perhaps  he  does  the  country  good, 
for  money  is  made  to  circulate,  but  the  aver- 
age man  who  saves  his  #15  a  week  is  not 
called  upon  to  practise  altruism  to  this  extent. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  for  the  young 
man  with  ordinary  intelligence  to  allow  his 
money  to  lie  idle.  It  can  easily  be  well  in- 
vested. The  popular  idea  that  real  invest- 
ment needs  money  in  large  quantities,  and 
that  the  little  man  can  only  gamble  in  the 
stock  market,  is  erroneous.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  in  New  York  City  who 
not  only  invest  their  small  savings  but  invest 
them  with  wonderful  success. 

Of  late  years,  the  endowment  policies  of  the 
insurance  companies  have  been  pushed  for- 
ward as  investments  for  the  young  man. 
There  is  probably  not  a  reader  of  this  article 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty,  earn- 
ing money,  who  has  not  been  told  by  some 
agent  of  the  advantages  of  this  form  of  in- 
vestment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  only 
one  real  advantage  in  it,  namely  that  it  com- 
pels the  buyer  to  put  aside  so  much  money 
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every  year  to  meet  the  premiums.  To  the 
man  who  saves  all  the  money  he  can,  in- 
surance investment  is  unprofitable  and  un- 
scientific. Insurance  is  excellent,  and  no 
man  should  be  without  it;  investment  com- 
bined with  insurance  is  one  of  the  least  re- 
munerative plans  that  could  be  followed  by 
a  young  man  with  small  savings. 

When  the  late  Marshall  Field  began  to  ac- 
cumulate a  surplus  of  cash  in  the  banks, 
after  the  Chicago  fire,  he  looked  about  the 
country  to  find  a  use  for  it.  Among  the  first 
things  upon  which  he  fell  were  railroad  bonds 
and  stocks.  He  chose  stocks,  because  he 
saw  that  if  the  country  grew,  the  stocks 
would  get  the  greater  part  of  the  benefit  of 
that  growth.  He  chose  the  stocks  of  West- 
ern railroads,  because  he  believed  that  the 
growth  of  the  West  would  be  greater,  faster, 
and  even  surer  than  the  growth  of  the  East. 
He  bought  stock  in  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railroad  at  less  than  #75  per  share. 
At  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  largest  indi- 
vidual owners  of  that  stock,  now  worth 
nearly  $250  a  share. 

That  incident  may  be  taken  as  a  text  by 
the  young  investor  with  a  surplus,  no  matter 
how  small.  It  was  the  same  principle  that 
drew  Mr.  Field  into  the  real  estate  market  in 
Chicago.  He  bought  nothing  that  did  not 
appeal  to  him  as  full  of  possibilities.  In 
later  years,  when  his  purchases  of  stocks  and 
bonds  for  investment  were  on  a  tremendous 
scale,  he  still  adhered  to  that  principle.  A 
young  bond  salesman  for  a  New  York  house 
interviewed  him  in  the  spring  of  1905  with  a 
view  to  selling  him  a  number  of  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  guaranteed  bonds,  yielding  a  little 
less  than  4  per  cent. 

"Young  man,"  said  Mr.  Field,  "you  are 
only  wasting  my  time  and  yours.  I  like 
your  bonds.  When  the  trustees  of  my 
estate  come  to  investing  the  interest  on 
my  investment,  I  hope  they  will  buy  that 
kind  of  bonds,  but  I  am  a  business  man, 
and  do  not  care  to  put  a  large  part  of  my 
surplus  in  a  fully  developed  property,  any 
more  than  I  should  care  to  buy  out  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  that  seemed  to  me  to  have 
reached  the  limit  of  its  growth,  no  matter 
how  solid  it  might  be.  Your  bonds  are  too 
good  for  me. " 

Mr.  Field,  it  will  be  noted,  invested  his 
surplus  on  the  same  principle  upon  which  he 
built  up    his    business,  namely,  to    put    the 


money  where  it  had  a  chance  to  grow.  The 
young  man  can  do  the  same  thing.  No  one 
will  accuse  Mr.  Field  of  having  been  a  gam- 
bler. Perhaps,  of  the  great  American  bus- 
iness men  of  his  generation,  he  was  least  open 
to  such  an  accusation.  Yet,  at  his  death,  he 
was  the  owner  of  many  stocks  that  he  had 
bought  in  the  open  markets  at  a  time  when 
ultra-conservative  buyers  would  have  classed 
them  as  "mere  gambles." 

Common  sense,  intelligent  reading  of  cur- 
rent facts,  persistent  saving,  are  the  sole 
necessities.  Perhaps  above  all  else,  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid  the  tipster.  The  small 
investor  who  buys  with  the  hope  of  selling 
again  in  a  month,  six  months,  or  even  a  year 
is  not  an  investor  at  all.  He  is  a  gambler 
looking  for  a  gambler's  profits.  He  is  not 
considered  here. 

The  correct  principle  for  such  investment 
as  Mr.  Field's  is  found  in  the  economic  prin- 
ciple that  the  people  keep  pace  with  the 
nation.  As  a  nation  grows  rich,  its  people, 
its  corporations,  its  industries  grow.  The 
young  man's  investments,  if  he  is  wise,  will 
be  in  companies  that  have  not  reached  their 
growth,  that  are  practically  only  promising 
prospects,  and  yet  that  have  in  them  the 
elements  of  solidity  and  permanence.  Com- 
mon stocks  of  railroads  in  good  sections,  or 
in  new  sections ;  common  stocks  of  great 
manufacturing  companies,  new,  or  but  half 
established,  but  the  business  of  which,  is 
plainly  in  sight,  are  proper  investments  for 
such  a  buyer. 

It  is,  perhaps,  as  well  to  discard  at  once  the 
idea  of  getting  any  considerable  revenue 
from  such  investment.  The  investment  is 
not  made  for  the  present,  but  for  the  future 
To  buy  stocks  or  bonds  that  yeild  revenue 
now  is  to  buy  securities  that  represent  de- 
velopment: the  aim  of  the  young  investor 
should  be  to  discount  development — to  be- 
come a  sharer  in  development.  Non-divi- 
dend stocks  of  the  railways  of  the  West  and 
the   industrial   companies   are   the   field. 

Granting  that  the  big  profits  of  the  future 
are  to  be  made  from  stocks  in  such  enter 
prises,  what  method  should  be  followed  in 
buying?  Here  the  investor  may  go  utterly 
wrong,  unless  he  uses  the  same  kind  of  judg- 
ment in  buying  that  he  would  use  in  buying 
real  estate  or  other  stable  property.  No  in- 
vestor can  afford  to  go  ahead  and  buy  with- 
out using  judgment.     He  may  invest  on  top 
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of  a  boom  that  has  carried  all  stocks  to  ab- 
normal prices  just  as  at  the  top  of  a  real  es- 
tate boom,  he  might  buy  himself  a  house  at 
twice  the  price  he  would  have  paid  six  months 
before  or  six  months  later.  It  does  not  take 
a  high  order  of  intelligence  to  discover,  on 
broad  lines,  whether  the  time  is  favorable  or 
unfavorable. 

To  illustrate,  there  may  be  cited  here  the 
results  from  the  investment  of  one  man's 
savings  averaging  less  than  #15  a  week  in  the 
twelve  months  ending  December  31,  1903. 
The  prices  are  averages.  The  list  is  selected, 
as  showing  the  best  results  obtained  by  this 
young  buyer,  and  is,  of  course,  exceptional: 

INVESTMENTS 

Chicago  &  Alton,    9   shares,  at  $21    a 

share        $189 

Ontario  &  Western  Railroad  4  shares, 

at  $21  a  share    . 84 

Mexican    Central    Railroad,    6    shares, 

at  $10  a  share    60 

United    States    Steel    Corporation,    20 

shares,  at  $11  a  share 220 

Rock    Island     Company,  7  shares    at 

$21  a  share 147 

Total    $700 

The  Steel  stock,  which  turned  out  to  be  the 
most  profitable  of  the  lot,  was  bought  in  two- 
share  lots,  and  the  first  two  shares  cost  $20 
per  share.  The  purchases  were  made  from 
time  to  time  through  the  period  named,  not 
more  than  $100  being  invested  in  one  lump. 
The  buyer  put  the  money  into  these  stocks 
just  as  he  would  have  put  it  into  a  bank  or  a 
trust  company.  He  was  persuaded  that  the 
country  at  large  was  not  going  to  the  dogs, 
and  certain  that,  when  the  time  came,  these 
stocks  then  selling  at  a  low  price  would  show, 
relatively,  a  very  large  advance. 

This  investor  uses,  perhaps,  closer  judg- 
ment in  his  dealings  than  the  ordinary  young 
man  with  a  surplus  of  $15  per  week  possesses. 
He  has  but  one  guiding  principle:  "Buy 
known  stocks  that  no  one  else  wants,  because 
when  someone  does  want  them, they  will  bring 
big  profits. " 

Taking  this  list  as  a  basis.it  is  possible  to 
see  what  has  been  done  by  this  investor  in  the 
course  of  two  years  and  a  half.  If  his  stocks 
had  all  stayed  in  his  hands,  the  net  value  to- 
day would  be  approximately  as  follows: 


PRESENT  VALUE  OF  INVESTMENTS 

Chicago  &  Alton $  297 

Ontario  &  Western 204 

Mexican  Central 130 

United  States  Steel 835 

Rock  Island 197I 

Total £i,663f 

Only  the  Ontario  &  Western  stock  has 
paid  any  dividends  and  this  was,  more  or  less, 
an  accident.  The  road  was  bought  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad, 
and  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  sale  that  the  in- 
vester  sold  out.  It  is  significant  of  the  chan- 
ces that  come  to  the  buyer  of  such  stocks 
that  control  of  two  out  of  the  five,  the  Alton 
and  the  Ontario  &  Western,  has  changed 
hands  since  the  stocks  were  bought.  This  is 
a  contingency  that  is  to  be  counted  upon  in 
making  purchases. 

This  method  of  investment,  it  must  be 
carefully  noted,  is  here  outlined  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  not  looking  for  safety  in  the 
investment  so  much  as  for  chances  of  expan- 
sion. There  is  nothing  reckless  about  the 
buying  of  cheap  railroad  stocks.  It  is  a  pro- 
cess of  investment  that  has  made  the  fortunes 
of  thousands  of  wealthy  men  throughout  the 
United  States  and  England.  It  is  merely 
an  intelligent  method  of  putting  away  money 
not  needed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life. 
The  average  young  man  who  has  money  in 
the  bank  does  not  use  the  interest  he  receives 
on  it.  He  merely  lets  it  lie  and  accumulate. 
He  is  earning  his  living,  and  does  not  need  in- 
come from  investments.  He  wants  to  in- 
vest his  revenue  so  that  when  the  time  comes 
for  him  to  leave  active  life,  and  when  he  needs 
income,  his  principal  for  investment  will  be 
as  big  as  possible.  He  must,  therefore,  buy 
the  things  that  have  a  future,  not  those  that 
have  a  glorious  past. 

This  doctrine  will  be  condemned  by  many. 
It  will  be  argued  that  it  is  a  dangerous  doc- 
trine, that  it  will  show  great  losses  at  times, 
that  it  will  lead  to  speculation.  All  this  is 
admitted,  in  a  sense.  The  misuse  of  such 
methods,  the  carrying  of  stocks  on  borrowed 
money,  the  following  of  speculative  "tips" 
for  a  sudden  rise,  are  abuses  of  this  method, 
not  its  uses.  Used  wisely,  it  is  the  best  and 
the  safest  of  all  investment  methods  that  are 
designed  to  increase  the  principal  rather  than 
to  yield  an  income.     For  the  average  young 
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man,  building  up  a  surplus  for  himself  against 
the  future,  it  is  the  only  method  of  invest- 
ment in  securities  that  is  worth  practising. 

The  fundamental  idea  under  this  whole 
method  of  investment  is  that  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  go  forward.  Just  as 
the  splendid  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
great   Baltimore   &   Ohio,   the   powerful  At- 


chison, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe"  of  to-day  grew 
from  the  receivership  period  of  1893,  so  a^so 
the  tide  of  national  growth  will  carry  forward 
and  upward  the  railroads  whose  stocks  are 
now  selling  in  the  world's  markets  at  prices 
that  appear  to  mean  decrepitude.  The  young 
man  of  the  day  can  afford  to  put  his  savings 
behind  the  great  and  growing  West. 
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SYSTEMATIZING   A    BUSINESS    CORRESPONDENCE 

BY 
EDWARD    D.    PAGE 


IN  my  business,  of  selling  dry  goods  on 
commission,  there  are  five  departments. 
The  three  selling  departments  are 
naturally  of  more  importance  than  the  others. 
The  other  two,  the  office  dealing  with  the 
detail  of  the  work,  and  the  manufacturing 
department  which  handles  the  correspon- 
dence with  our  mills,  are,  in  a  measure,  the 
servants  of  the  selling  departments. 

Our  business  is  an  old  one,  and  eight  years 
ago  I  found  myself  thrust  suddenly  into  the 
position  of  management.  We  had  an  office 
with  about  thirty-five  clerks  and  an  office 
manager.  I  soon  found  out  that  we  were  not 
getting  from  that  office  the  sort  of  service 
that  corresponded  to  my  ideal.  The  manager 
had  been  in  his  position  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  He  was  a  man  of  sixty-five  or  sixty- 
six,  a  charming,  talented  person,  who  had 
been  in  business  positions  all  his  life,  but 
who  had  developed  an  inability  to  appreciate 
that  new  conditions  which  were  arising  daily 
should  be  met  by  new  methods.  Office 
men,  as  a  rule,  are  conservatives,  ultra- 
conservatives.  Because  they  have  done  a 
thing  once  in  a  certain  way,  they  seem  to 
think  that  they  must  always  continue  to  do 
it  in  that  way,  and  I  have  met  with  no  greater 
opposition  anywhere  in  my  life  than  within 
the  limits  of  my  own  office. 

Of  course,  the  function  of  the  office  is  to 
handle  clerical  matters  for  the  other  depart- 
ments, and  to  furnish  information,  both  reg- 
ularly, as  a  matter  of  routine,  and  speciallv, 
when  called  for — which  is  sometimes  many 


times  daily.     Its  first  duty  is  to  handle  cor- 
respondence. 

I  found  that  when  the  mail  came  in  there 
was  no  arrangement  for  noting  on  what  day, 
or  at  what  time  of  day,  a  letter  or  other  piece 
of  mail  matter  had  been  received.  In  order 
to  cover  that  point,  we  introduced  time 
stamps,  and  we  now  stamp  every  piece  of 
mail  matter  as  soon  as  it  is  received  in  the 
store,  with  the  date  and  hour  of  its  receipt. 
Next  it  is  dispatched  to  the  proper  depart- 
ment. Most  pieces  of  mail  can  be  imme- 
diately sent  to  the  department  which  is 
finally  to  handle  it,  but  many  pieces  of  mail 
matter  have  to  be  handled  by  two  or  three 
departments.  It  was  the  former  custom 
simply  to  let  the  letter  take  its  chances,  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  luck  whether  all  of  its  items 
ever  got  answered.  We  did  require  that 
each  person  who  handled  a  piece  of  mail 
matter  should  put  his  signature  opposite  the 
paragraphs  which  he  disposed  of,  and  we  ex- 
pected, in  a  general  way,  that  it  would  not 
be  filed  until  everything  had  been  seen  to.  I 
found,  however,  that  a  great  many  pieces  of 
mail  were  being  handled  and  filed  with  very 
insufficient  attention.  So  we  devised  a 
system  of  stickers  on  which  the  departments 
were  listed,  and  had  printed  at  the  bottom 
"Every  space  must  be  filled  before  filing." 
Whoever  sent  out  the  mail  to  the  various  de- 
partments would  put  his  check  opposite  the 
names  of  the  departments  which  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  letter  in  question,  and 
the  head  of  each  department  to  which  it  was 
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sent  would  then  put  his  initials  after  the 
name  of  his  department.  On  this  sticker 
was  also  printed  the  direction  ' '  Please  handle 
and  push  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible." 
The  sticker  is  colored  green  and  is  very  con- 
spicuous, and  anyone  can  see  before  filing  it 
that  it  either  has,  or  has  not,  been  attended 
to.  If  any  vacant  place  were  found,  the 
proper  department  would  then  take  the 
paper  for  investigation,  report,  and  reply. 

Whenever  the  letter  calls  for  a  special  re- 
port to  a  member  of  the  firm,  a  large  red 
sticker  is  pasted  on  it,  addressed  to  one  of  the 
departments  by  underscoring  in  red  pencil 
(which  is  only  used  by  members  of  the  firm) 
the  name  of  the  department  to  which  it  is  to 
go.  This  sticker  is  also  signed  with  the  in- 
tials  of  the  partner  to  whom  report  is  to  be 
made,  and  one  of  five  or  six  phrases  showing  in 
what  way  a  report  is  wanted,  for  instance: 
'Error,  if  any  and,  how  caused"  "Cause  of 
delay,  if  any"  is  underscored.  A  personal 
report  has  to  be  made  on  all  papers  on  which 
this  sticker  is  placed.  The  reply,  of  course,  is 
dictated  by  the  person  who  makes  the  investi- 
gation and  knows  the  circumstances.  When 
I  first  took  hold  of  it,  a  large  part  of  these 
replies  were  made  in  long-hand.  The  use  of 
the  typewriter  was  not  universal.  Prac- 
tically, now,  we  never  send  out  a  piece  of 
matter  that  is  not  written  on  the  typewriter. 
The  next  operation  in  connection  with  the 
correspondence  is  copying.  The  correspon- 
dence formerly  was  copied  in  copybooks,  and 
press  copies  taken,  but  I  found  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  more  than  75  per 
cent,  of  good  copies — either  the  original 
would  be  blurred  or  the  copy  would  be  so 
faint  as  to  be  difficult  to  read.  It  seemed, 
however  that  saving  of  time  was  of  more 
importance  than  anything  else  in  referring  to 
old  correspondence,  and  we  therefore  intro- 
duced the  carbon  system,  whereby  the  type- 
writer writes  the  copy  of  the  letter  on  a  dif- 
ferent colored  paper  at  the  same  time  that 
she  writes  the  original. 

This,  of  course,  brought  up  the  question  of 
filing  and  indexing  these  replies.  Previously 
they  had  been  laboriously  indexed  by  hand  in 
indexes  in  the  front  of  the  press  copybooks. 
And  that  brought  up  immediately  the  filing 
question.  We  had  been  using  what  we 
thought  was  an  up-to-date  file.  It  was  a  flat 
alphabetical  file,  the  letters  being  separated 
by  the  leaves  of  the  index.     Originally,  when 


we  began  using  these  files,  one  file  a  month 
would  accomodate  the  correspondence.  I 
found  great  difficulty,  however,  in  getting 
letters  when  I  sent  for  them,  and  upon  investi- 
gation I  found  that  we  were  using  up  about 
two  files  a  week,  or  one  every  three  days 
That  meant  that  we  had  a  hundred  in  the 
year's  collection,  and  if  I  wanted  to  refer  to  a 
letter  three  or  four  months  back,  and  did  not 
know  exactly  the  date  on  which  it  was  written 
it  sometimes  took  a  day  to  find  that  letter.  I 
saw  that  this  was  all  wrong.  So  we  began 
with  the  vertical  filing  system. 

The  drawers  of  this  system  are  of  large 
section,  amply  able  to  accomodate  a  sheet 
of  letter  size  without  folding  and  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  hold  six  months'  correspondence. 
By  the  advice  of  the  people  who  put  in  our 
system,  we  numbered  each  folder,  entered  it 
on  a  card  index,  and  assigned  a  number  to 
each  of  our  correspondents.  Very  speedily 
we  found  out  that  this  did  not  work.  We 
had  at  that  time  three  or  four  thousand  files, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  use  high-priced 
employees  for  numbering  the  correspondence 
and  putting  it  into  the  files.  It  had  to  be 
done  with  low-priced  clerks  who  were  changed 
frequently,  and  we  found  that  there  was  a 
great  tendency  to  error  in  several  ways. 

First,  the  wrong  number  would  be  put  on  a 
letter,  and  it  would  be  put  into  the  wrong  file. 
Next,  the  number  would  be  transposed,  which 
is  a  most  common  error — 693  would  become 
639 — and  the  letter  would  go  into  the  wrong 
folder.  That  got  to  be  so  common  that  we 
had  to  contrive  a  little  system  for  tracing 
letters  that  had  been  mis-filed.  Then  letters 
properly  numbered,  would  get  into  the  wrong 
file  by  the  same  mistake — 693  would  go  into 
folder  963 — and  we  found  that  it  took  very  a 
long  time  to  find  them.  It  was  a  time- 
wasting  task  to  find  the  right  number  on  the 
card  index,  and  to  put  it  on  the  letters ;  and 
when  we  came  to  put  the  copies  of  our  answers 
etc.,  into  the  same  files,  we  had  to  number 
them  likewise. 

At  last  it  occurred  to  me  that  all  this  num- 
bering and  all  this  indexing  was  unnecessary, 
and  I  asked  my  office  manager  why  he  should 
not  arrange  his  files  alphabetically  and  have 
a  folder  for  each  correspondent  under  his  firm 
name.  He  told  me  that  the  people  who  got 
up  the  files  said  that  this  was  a  bad  system. 
I  said,  nevertheless,  after  six  months,  that  we 
would  try  it.     We  did  try  it,  and  we  have  had. 
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no  trouble  ever  since.  It  is  a  simple  matter 
to  file  letters  alphabetically.  It  requires  no 
writing  on  the  mail  matter,  no  pen  work  nor 
pencil  work,  and  does  not  require  any  looking 
dp  of  numbers.  The  letter  or  copy  of  our 
letter  is  simply  dropped  into  the  folder  labeled 
with  our  correspondent's  name.  The  only 
chance  of  mis-filing  is  in  the  case  of  a  personal 
letter  written  by  somebody  connected  with  a 
firm,  some  man  with  whose  connection  our 
filing  clerks  are  not  familiar.  The  difficulties 
with  such  errors  are  very  slight,  indeed,  and 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  promptly  finding 
any  piece  of  mail  matter  when  it  is  once  put 
into  our  files. 

Each  firm's  entire  correspondence  is 
bunched  monthly,  fastened  together  with  a 
brass  fastener,  and  labeled  with  the  month 
to  which  it  belongs.  Twice  a  year  our  files 
are  cleaned  out,  and  the  folders  are  filed 
alphabetically  in  pasteboard  boxes  which  are 
placed  on  our  shelves.  Of  coarse,  they  are 
referred  to  from  time  to  time,  but  not  very 
often. 

The  next  point  was  the  typewriting.  We 
had  a  variety  of  typewriters  in  the  store,  five 
or  six  different  makes  with  various  key- 
boards. The  result  was  that  each  operator 
could  be  used  only  in  one  place — we  could  not 
transfer  her  around  the  store.  It  so  happens 
that  some  of  our  departments  are  exceed- 
ingly busy  at  some  times  of  the  year  and  ex- 
ceedingly idle  at  other  times.  Oftentimes 
when  department  number  i  is  idle,  depart- 
ment number  2  is  busy.  We  therefore 
found  it  advantageous  to  have  our  type- 
writing all  interchangeable,  all  done  on  the 
same  machine.  We  threw  out  all  our  odd 
machines,  and  confined  ourselves  to  one  type. 
Presently  we  found  that  that  type  was  a 
very  noisy  one,  and  the  noise  began  to  annoy 
us.  So  we  made  a  little  test  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal makes  of  typewriters.  I  sat  around 
while  each  one  was  played  on,  and  finally 
selected  the  one  that  was  the  least  noisy. 
We  threw  out  all  of  the  old  typewriters  and 
adopted  that  one. 

We  went  on  for  five  or  six  years,  using  this 
typewriter,  which  was  a  very  satisfactory  one, 
excepting  that  the  company  refused  to  build 
us  some  broad-frame  machines  for  very  wide 
work.  At  last  I  found  a  machine  which  was 
not  quite  so  quiet,  perhaps,  as  the  one  we 
were  using,  but  that  was  more  satisfactory 
in  other  respects  and  could  be  equipped  as  we 


desired.  We  experimented  with  one  of  them, 
and  found  to  our  astonishment  that  a  girl 
could  do  one-third  more  work  on  this  typewriter 
than  on  any  of  the  other  kinds.  So  we  scrapp 
the  whole  dozen  of  our  old  machines  or  sold 
them  for  what  they  wotild  bring,  although 
some  of  them  were  far  from  wrorn  out,  and 
installed  a  complete  outfit  of  the  new  type- 
writers. Though  this  was  an  expensive 
operation,  costing  us  5650,  all  told,  we  made 
that  up  very  speedily  in  increased  working 
capacity  and  in  greater  ease  for  the  workers. 

In  handling  outgoing  mail,  the  old  office 
manager  used  to  sit  down  in  the  morning  and 
begin  to  address  envelopes.  He  used  to  have 
them  all  in  front  of  him,  scattered  about  on 
his  desk.  Mail  would  come  to  him,  and  he 
would  drop  it  into  the  envelopes.  During  the 
day  he  would  send  out  some,  and  in  the  even- 
ing he  would  send  out  the  rest.  He  relied 
entirely  on  his  memory  to  tell  him  whether 
there  was  an  envelope  already  addressed  to 
the  correspondent  to  whom  a  letter  was  going. 
The  result  was  that  we  were  addressing 
separate  envelopes  for  a  very  large  part  of 
our  letters,  although  we  have  every  day  prob- 
ably one  hundred  letters  in  which  there  should 
be  from  three  to  ten  enclosures.  We  there- 
fore secured  a  set  of  portable  pigeon-holes, 
which  we  found  useful  in  the  morning  in 
sorting  the  correspondence  that  was  to  be 
filed.  In  the  evening  we  stacked  up  the 
addressed    envelopes    in    alphabetical    order. 

Whenever  a  piece  of  outgoing  mail  matter 
comes  in,  the  young  woman  who  sorts  the 
mail  goes  to  the  pigeon-hole  and  sees  whether 
there  is  an  envelope  already  addressed  or  not. 
Of  course,  in  many  instances  she  is  so  familiar 
with  the  work  that  she  remembers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  we  have  eliminated 
very  nearly  all  of  our  duplicate  enclosing, 
very  much  to  the  benefit  of  our  stamp  ac- 
count. After  the  mail  is  enclosed  it  is  run 
through  an  electric  sealing  machine,  which 
counts  the  pieces  as  they  go  through.  The 
over-weight  envelopes  are  then  pulled  out 
and  counted  and  the  whole  mail  is  then 
stamped.  The  number  of  over-weight  en- 
velopes plus  the  number  of  envelopes  that 
are  carrying  simply  two-cent  stamps  are 
footed  up,  and  they  must  agree  with  the 
accounts  of  the  stamp  clerk.  We  were  led 
into  that  system  because  we  found  that  our 
stamps  disappeared,  as  I  believe  they  will  in 
any  large  establishment. 
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Greece,  from  the  coming  of  the  Hellenes  to 
A.  D.  14,  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  is  the  latest 
volume  of  "The  Story  of  the  Nations"  series. 
If  ever  there  was  an  inspiring  task  to  the  his- 
torian, it  must  be  this.  But  perhaps  the 
limits  of  the  single  volume  proscribe  inspira- 
tion. At  any  rate,  Professor  Shuckburgh 
seems  content  to  present  us  with  a  succinct 
account  of  the  facts,  and  leaves  out  what 
to  us  to-day  seems  the  essence  of  Greek 
civilization.  His  battle  of  Marathon  does 
not  stir  our  blood,  and  his  Periclean  age 
does  not  inspire  more  than  a  respectful 
commendation.   (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1.50.) 

Ancient  Records  of  Egypt  (5  vols.), 
Historical  Documents  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  Persian  Conquest,  collected,  edited,  and 
translated  by  James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D., 
is  the  first  collection  of  the  sort  ever  made. 
Professor  Breasted  holds  the  chair  of  Egyp- 
tology and  Oriental  History  in  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  his  Berlin  training  and  keen 
American  scholarship  make  him  the  very 
man  to  give  us  the  accumulated  information 
of  the  schools,  his  own  valuable  contributions, 
and  at  the  same  time  translations  of  a  literary 
merit,  with  due  regard  to  niceties  of  English 
too  often  neglected  in  such  a  work.  We 
regret  that  only  strictly  historical  documents 
could  be  included  in  this  interesting  collection. 
(University  of  Chicago  Press,  #15  net  per  set.) 

The  College  Man  and  the  College 
Woman,  by  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  president 
of  Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  is  a  pleasing  set  of 
essays  and  speeches  which  have  been  deliv- 
ered to,  or  directed  at,  various  bodies  of  young 
men  and  women  all  over  this  country.  For 
the  most  part,  they  are  sermons  with  a 
literary,  and  half  philosophical,  flavor. 
The  very  titles  almost  show  the  excellence 
of  the  matter — "  Greek  Qualities  in  the 
College  Man,"  "The  Creed  of  a  College 
Class,"  "The  Worth  of  the  Womanly  Ideal," 
"A  Great  College  President."  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,   $1.50  net.) 

The  Log  of  a  Sea  Angler,  by  Charles 
Frederick  Holder,  is  a  refreshing  change  from 


the  "Nature  books"  of  the  day.  It  is  as 
fetching  a  string  of  adventures  as  any  town- 
bred  man  could  dream  over  or  anyone  with 
the  sky-line  fever  stow  in  his  dunnage.  All 
fishes  that  are  "game"  delight  Mr.  Holder. 
He  takes  them  like  a  gentleman,  on  his 
lightest  tackle,  and  then  by  "mere  good  luck " 
brings  them  to  gaff  from  "down  in  Maine" 
to  the  Rio  Grande.  Let  no  man  read  the 
chapters  on  the  Florida  Keys  and  expect 
to  be  content  with  winter  in  any  other  place. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

John  Witherspoon,  by  David  Walker 
Woods,  Jr.,  is  the  first  comprehensive  account 
of  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  important  figures 
in  America  during  colonial  days.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this 
country,  one  of  the  earliest  presidents  of 
Princeton  College,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and,  till  his  death,  a  promi- 
nent and  active  man  in  the  affairs  of  the  new 
country.  In  fact,  Horace  Walpole  held  him 
responsible  for  American  independence.  If 
this  is  in  any  measure  true,  by  just  so  much 
is  he  deserving  of  the  honor  done  him  by  this 
adequate  and  efficient  biography.  (Fleming 
H.  Revell  &  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

American  Literary  Masters,  by  Leon 
H.  Vincent,  deals  with  our  literary  history 
from  Washington  Irving  to  Walt  Whitman, 
and  includes  nineteen  men  of  letters.  In  this 
list,  short  as  it  may  seem,  are  all  those  authors 
whose  reputations  rest  in  part  at  least  on  some 
book  published  before  i860.  In  his  judg- 
ments of  the  men,  Mr.  Vincent  does  not  at- 
tempt any  pretentious  psychology,  but  is 
unusually  just  and  temperate.  His  judg- 
ments of  their  works  go  deeper,  and  show  the 
same  good  temper,  as  well  as  a  very  consider- 
able knowledge  and  a  delicate  discrimination. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $2  net.) 

The  Fall  of  Tsardom,  by  Carl  Joubert, 
the  author  of  "Russia  as  It  Really  Is"  and 
"The  Truth  About  the  Tsar,  "  is  a  collection  of 
chapters  probing  the  festering  sore  of  the 
Russian  Government,  and  exposing  the  horrid 
facts  behind  the  recent  massacres.     The  key- 
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note  of  the  book  is  in  the  phrase:  "Tsardom 
is  in  its  dying  flurry  like  a  harpooned 
whale. "  This  alone  would  be  no  great  ad- 
dition to  the  literature  of  the  hour,  but  there 
are  facts  asserted  and  charges  made  that 
arrest  attention.  It  is  interesting  to  read 
that  the  "revolutionaries"  had  a  large  fund 
during  the  war,  with  which  they  bought,  from 
the  corrupt  officials,  supplies  on  their  way  to 
the  front,  side-tracked  them,  and  sent  them 
back.  Thus  they  crippled  the  army,  and 
were  often  able  to  renew  the  fund  by  reselling 
the  captured  stuff  to  the  government — sure 
that  it  would  again  be  headed  off.  We 
vainly  turn  the  pages  for  appendices  or  foot- 
notes that  may  substantiate  such  a  devilish 
jest,  and  lay  the  book  down  with  some  dis- 
trust, wishing  that  the  author  had  been  more 
explicit,  not  in  the  names  he  calls  the. Tsar, 
but  in  his  sources.  (Lippincott  &  Co.,  $2  net.) 

A  Patriot's  Mistake:  Reminiscences  of 
the  Parnell  Family,  by  E.  Monroe  Dickinson- 
"  little  Cora  Parnell  "—sister  of  the  great 
Irishman.  The  author  was  a  noted  Dublin 
beauty,  and  the  tale  she  tells  is  more  delight- 
fully feminine  in  manner  than  any  plain 
woman  could  have  written.  Side  by  side,  we 
find  it  solemnly  recorded  that  the  tipsy 
groom  dropped  candle-grease  on  her  new 
habit,  and  that  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  made 
his  debut  into  public  life!  Histories  and 
psychological  studies  are  made  of  the  brother, 
but  in  this  prejudiced,  loving  story  we  get  a 
side  of  that  inscrutable  Celt  which  no  one  else 
could  show.  Quixotically  honorable,  fan- 
tastically gallant,  he  was  disgraced  and  slain 
by  divorce-court  proceedings  which  he  richly 
deserved.  Guided  by  the  passionless  light 
of  reason,  superstitious  and  terribly  sensitive, 
he  was  "the  uncrowned  king"  to  a  lot  of  sen- 
timental, hair-trigger  Irishmen,  who  adored 
him,  flung  mud  at  him,  and,  finally,  stood  by 
the  thousand,  bare-headed  in  the  Dublin  rain, 
to  watch  his  coffin  pass.      (John  Lane  &  Co.) 

The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in 
Alabama,  by  Walter  L.  Fleming,  gives  the 
prominence  which  they  merit  to  two  impor- 
tant facts.  Although  Alabama  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Union  for  thirty-seven  years 
before  the  Civil  War,  the  people  had  hardly 
come  in  contact  with  the  federal  authorities 
except  in  an  unfriendly  way.  The  policy 
of  the  general  government,  especially  on 
the  Indian  question,  was  so  unpopular  that 


the  people  had  never  come  to  have  the 
feeling  of  loyalty  prevalent  in  the  older 
commonwealths.  Then  the  plans  for  recon- 
struction, even  when  honestly  carried  out, 
as  they  were  in  Alabama  by  General  Swayne, 
were  most  unwise  and  unsuccessful;  and  the 
failure  of  the  reconstruction  government  to 
govern  allowed  the  people,  good  and  bad 
alike,  to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands. 
The  result  of  this  ten  years  of  anarchy  has 
been  apparent  now  and  again  in  our  own 
time.  The  book  is  even  tempered  and  marred 
by  no  apologies  or  invectives.  The  treatment 
is  by  topics,  and,  since  these  topics,  of  course, 
overlap  somewhat,  the  reader  finds  himself 
constantly  going  over  the  same  ground  by 
different  paths.  In  spite  of  this  defect  in 
construction,  even  those  who  care  nothing 
in  particular  for  Alabama  history  might  read 
it  with  pleasure  and  profit,  for  it  gives  a 
clear  insight  into  the  results  of  the  Federal 
Government's  bestowal  of  the  ballot  on  an  in- 
ferior race.  (The  Columbia  University  Press, 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  Agents.     Price  $5  net) 

The  Spirit  of  the  Pines,  by  Margaret 
Morse,  is  a  remarkable  bit  of  story  writing. 
There  are  letters  in  it,  and  (wonder  of  won- 
ders) they  are  short  letters.  The  girl  and  the 
man  renounce  their  love  because  of  the  curse 
of  consumption  which  is  on  the  hero.  All 
melodrama  is  avoided  and  this  book  reads 
almost  as  a  delicate  and  graceful  essay  on 
spiritual  love.       (Houghton,  Mifflin  &Co.,  $1) 

The  Negro  and  the  Nation,  by  George 
S.  Merriam,  has  almost  the  convincing  grace 
of  style  of  the  works  of  John  Fiske.  It  is  a 
history  of  slavery  in  this  country  and  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  conditions  that  grew  out  of 
it.  We  do  not  know  of  any  one  book  which 
more  adequately  deals  with  this  subject  from 
its  beginning.     (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  $1.75  net.) 

Memories  of  a  Great  Schoolmaster,  by 
an  Old  Saint  Paul's  Boy,  James  P.  Conover. 
No  pleasanter  or  more  fitting  final  word 
could  have  been  said  over  the  grave  of  Henry 
A.  Coit,  first  head  master  of  Saint  Paul's 
School,  New  Hampshire,  than  is  said  by 
this  old  pupil  of  his.  The  book  is  written 
with  a  rare  distinction  and  delicacy,  and 
teases  one  along  from  chapter  to  chapter  to 
know  more  of  "the  doctor."  Though  it  is 
no  book  of  wonders  and  no  society  novel,  one 
reads  to  the  end  with  respectful  attention. 
(Houghton,   Mifflin  &  Co.,    Sr.50   net.) 
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A  PROPHET   OF   PROGRESS 

LAST  FALL  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin 
visited  New  York,  after  fifty-five  years' 
service  in  China.  His  family  urged  him  to 
stay  here,  arguing  that  his  seventy-eight 
years  and  his  activities  through  two  genera- 
tions had  earned  his  retirement.  He  replied 
that  he  was  "too  young  to  rest."  In 
January,  he  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for 
Shanghai,  on  his  way  to  Peking  to  act  as 
volunteer  professor  of  international  law  in 
the  new  Union  Missions  College.  There  he 
purposes  to  round  out  his  life  work. 

Born  in  Kentucky  in  1827,  Dr.  Martin  was 
brought  up  in  Indiana  in  the  days  of  the 
itinerant  preacher,  the  log-rolling,  and  the 
husking-bee:  and  he  lived  to  become  one 
of  the  best-known  and  most  influential 
foreigners  in  China,  the  friend  of  Li  Hung 
Chang  and  of  Prince  Ching,  a  reformer  of 
Chinese  education;  and  to  bear  a  conspic- 
uous  part   in   the   awakening   of   the  East. 

At  twenty -two,  after  graduating  at  Indiana 
University,  he  read  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Hebrew  with  ease,  and  spoke  fluently 
German  and  French.  His  first  experience 
in  a  "great  city"  was  as  a  teacher  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  which  then  had  about  30,000  in- 
habitants. Teaching  and  preaching  occupied 
his  time  until  1850,  when  he  began  his 
missionary  work  at  Ningpo,  China.  He,  him- 
self, has  told  his  experiences  from  this  time 
on,  in  his  books,  "A  Cycle  of  Cathay,"  "The 
Lore  of  Cathay, "  and  "The  Siege  in  Peking.  " 

Beginning  his  work  in  the  evangelical 
orthodoxy  of  1850,  he  lived  through,  and  was 
influenced  by,  the  doctrinal  cataclysm  of  the 
Darwinian  theories,  but  at  all  times  he  has 
held  to  the  almost  primitive  zeal  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church.  Through  all  his  words 
the  militant  spirit  breathes.  Not  content  to 
teach  in  Ningpo,  he  must  reach  out  in  all 
directions    for    new     spheres    of    influence. 

Service  as  an  interpreter  in  the  interna- 
tional negotiations  following  the  Opium  War 
introduced  him  to  Chinese  leaders,  and  his 
learning  drew  him  rapidly  into  educational 
work.  He  taught  the  English  language  to 
Chinese     men     of     letters.     He     translated 


Wheaton's  "  International  Law  "  into  Chinese 
— the  first  work  on  the  subject  ever  printed 
in  the  language  of  a  court  which  had 
always  called  outside  nations  "vassals  of  the 
Emperor. "  He  wrote  the  first  Chinese  text- 
book on  modern  science — a  compilation  of 
"natural  philosophy,"  in  six  volumes.  He 
was  captured  by  pirates,  and  escaped  death 
because  their  chief  had  studied  with  one  of4 
his  pupils.  He  explored  a  part  of  China 
where  no  white  man  had  been  since  the 
Jesuits  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  find  the 
remnants  of  a  Jewish  colony  of  the  fourth 
century.  Standing  in  a  public  square,  beside 
the  solitary  stone  that  remained  of  their 
ancient  synagogue,  he  read  its  inscription, 
"Ichabod"  (The  glory  is  departed)  and 
preached  to  these  seven  families  of  Jews  in 
Central  China,  who  had  forgotten  how  to 
read  the  Books  of  the  Law  which  they  still 
cherished. 

In  the  early  sixties,  he  exhibited  and  oper- 
ated, before  representatives  of  the  emperor, 
the  first  telegraphic  instrument  that  they  had 
ever  seen.  He  prophesied  the  route  of  the 
Peking-Hankow  Railroad  years  before  it  was 
surveyed.  During  his  twenty-five  years' 
presidency  of  the  Tungwen,  or  Imperial, 
College,  he  introduced  the  systematic  study 
of  modern  science  into  China. 

Through  all  his  work  as  preacher,  teacher, 
interpreter,  explorer,  translator,  author,  Chi- 
nese official,  and  unofficial  diplomat,  the 
spirit  of  a  very  Paul  speaks.  He  rebukes  a 
minister  of  the  United  States  to  China  for 
moral  cowardice:  he  takes  as  a  text  the  only 
word  a  mandarin  recalls  from  a  distant  read- 
ing of  a  Bible  tract — Shangti,  "the  Supreme 
Ruler" — and  preaches  in  the  market-place 
the  gospel  of  the  Living  God:  in  his  writings, 
the  whole  language  is  his  and  he  uses  it, 
whether  to  write  hymns  or  to  call  a  spade  a 
spade:  at  seventy -three  years  of  age  he  stands 
guard  at  the  principal  gate  of  the  foreign 
quarter  during  the  whole  siege  of  Peking, 
where  a  comrade  is  shot  dead  at  his  side: 
and  his  whole  mental  attitude  is  that  of  a 
man  who  has  done  what  he  believes  is  right 
and  says  so,  sturdily.    When  he  was  about  to 
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return  to  China,  he  was  asked  why  he  did  not 
spend  his  old  age  at  home.  "If  my  grand- 
children were  little  tots,  playing  about  my 
knees,"  he  replied,  "I  should  be  glad  to  stay 
and  be  their  companion.  But  they  are  grown 
up  and  gone  to  college;  so,  as  long  as  I  can 
work,  I  will  go  back  and  keep  at  it." 

THE  JARVIS  "0.  K." 

CAPTAIN  D.  H.  JARVIS,  formerly  of  the 
United  States  Revenue  Service,  but 
now  a  business  man  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  recent- 
ly refused  for  the  second  time  an  appoint- 
ment  as  governor  of  Alaska. 

"If  President  Roosevelt  were  to  put  it  on 
the  ground  of  duty,  I  certainly  should  not 
hesitate,"  he  said  when  asked  about  his 
refusal,  but  leaving  his  business  for  any  less 
compelling  reason,  he  felt,  would  be  breaking 
trust.  Although  he  was  in  the  revenue 
service,  he  has  a  record  for  gallantry  that 
many  an  officer  of  the  fighting  line  might 
envy. 

In  the  winter  of  1897,  while  a  first  lieu- 
tenant, he  was  sent  in  command  of  an  over- 
land expedition  to  relieve  the  crews  of  eight 
whalers  which  had  been  caught  in  the  ice  off 
Point  Barrow.  With  a  second  lieutenant 
and  a  surgeon  he  was  landed  at  Nelson  Island 
under  Cape  Vancouver.  From  there,  with 
four  sledges  and  forty-one  dogs,  the  three 
men  started  for  St.  M.ichaels,  and  made  it  by 
the  first  day  of  the  new  year — 1898.  The 
rough  ice  on  the  surface  of  the  Yukon,  over 
which  they  had  to  travel,  wore  the  feet  of  the 
dogs  so  terribly  that  their  pads  and  nails  were 
quite  gone,  and  the  trail  was  a  trail  of  blood. 
From  St.  Michaels  they  pressed  on  with  barely 
a  halt,  taking  new  dogs  and  three  sledges,  to 
Unialaklik,  a  small  native  village  from  which 
they  must  strike  into  the  hilly,  scrub-timber 
country.  Here,  before  the  dogs  could  move 
in  the  soft  drifted  snow,  every  foot  of  the 
trail  had  to  be  broken  by  the  men  who 
floundered  heavily  along  on  their  snow- 
shoes. 

On  the  eleventh  day  they  came  to  the  coast 
again  at  Golowin  Bay,  where  they  sent  back 
dogs  and  sledges,  and  started  afresh  with 
reindeer.  Not  far  from  Golowin  Bay  was  the 
home  of  the  native  on  whom  Lieutenant 
Jarvis  depended  for  a  herd  of  reindeer  which 
he  was  to  drive  up  as  meat  for  the  starving 
whalers.  This  Esquimo,  Charlie  Artisar- 
look,   had   no   particular  confidence   in  gov- 


ernments or  their  emissaries,  and  with  savage 
distrust  refused  to  let  his  reindeer  go.  But 
here  Jarvis  showed  that  his  chief's  confidence 
in  him  was  not  misplaced.  He  brought  the 
whole  affair  down  to  a  personal  basis,  took 
all  responsibility  himself  for  the  value  of  the 
animals,  and  gave  his  word  that  all  should  be 
paid  for  when  the  ice  should  break  up.  The 
bargain  was  closed,  and  Charlie  Artisarlook 
himself  came  with  the  expedition  as  guide 
and  herder,  serving  faithfully  for  Jarvis,  and 
implicitly  trusting  in  his  influence  event- 
ually to  get  pay  for  his  reindeer. 

Through  January  and  February  and  into 
March,  the  little  party  struggled  on  through 
the  most  terrible  season  of  that  most  terrible 
latitude.  They  plowed  through  blizzards 
and  ice-storms  among  the  hills,  where  they 
were  the  only  live  things,  and  then  out  across 
storm-swept  plateauxj  where  the  famished 
wolves  pulled  down  their  weakened  reindeer 
in  the  open,  and  could  hardly  be  driven 
from  the  carcasses.  At  last  they  reached  the 
uttermost  jut  of  our  continent  that  points 
north,  and  saved  the  lives  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty-five  men  whom  they  found  sick  and 
starving. 

In  the  rush  for  Nome  in  1900,  Jarvis,  now  a 
captain,  was  given  special  powers  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  detailed  for  service 
at  the  gold-fields.  Here  he  stayed  the  rav- 
ages of  the  smallpox  by  his  stringent 
enforcement  of  the  quarantine,  and  got  him- 
self cordially  hated  by  whole  shiploads  of 
adventurers  who  were  forced  to  cool  their 
gold-fever  often  for  a  month  on  shipboard 
within  plain  sight  of  their  El  Dorado'.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  "Jarvis  O.  K. "  became 
a  watch-word  among  Alaskans,  spoken  of  as 
the  British  speak  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
No  sums  were  too  large  to  be  quite  insured  by 
his  simple  guarantee.  No  government  promise 
seemed  shady  when  Jarvis  vouched  for  it. 
On  the  strength  of  his  personal  integrity,  he 
procured  large  quantities  of  food  and  medi- 
cines from  the  trading-stores  to  relieve  the 
natives  who  were  suffering  terribly  from 
pneumonia  and  scarlet-fever.  The  "O.  K. " 
was  later  unquestioning^'  approved  at  Wash- 
ington and  the  traders  were  paid.  For  the 
next  three  years  he  was  collector  of  customs 
in  Alaska,  and  retired  still  a  captain,  leaving 
a  complete  and  efficient  customs  service, 
where  he  had  found  a  naked  coast-line  and  an 
hysterical  community. 
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Gbe  flftarcb  of  Events 


BEFORE  the  ruins  of  San  Francisco 
were  cold,  this  message  was  tele- 
graphed to  Chicago:  "  Send  us  archi- 
tects and  builders,"  and  men  whose  homes 
had  been  burned  were  discussing  plans  to 
carry  out  Mr.  Burnham's  magnificent  scheme 
for  a  beautiful  city — more  beautiful  by  far 
than  could  have  been  made  but  for  the  fire. 

And  a  week  had  not  passed,  and  thousands 
were  yet  living  in  tents,  before  the  talk  of  the 
whole  country  also  was  turned  to  the  re- 
building of  the  city.  Men  were  removing  the 
smoldering  debris  and  real  estate  was  said  to 
hold  its  former  value ;  for  Kipling's  American 
was  there  who 

turns  a  keen,  untroubled  face 


Home  to  the  instant  need  of  things. 


-Elate, 


He  greets  th'  embarrassed  gods,  nor  fears 
To  shake  the  iron  hand  of  Fate. 

Yet  there  was  no  boastfulness  in  all  this.  It 
was  only  the  indomitable,  constructive  Amer- 
ican way  of  doing  things.  Nor  was  there  a 
moment's  despair  in  spite  of  the  practical 
obliteration  of  the  city.  As  one  correspondent 
put  it,  there  was  a  plenty  of  ashes  but  no 
sackcloth.  The  homeless  population  were 
patient  and  cheerful  under  misfortune,  and 
they  became  immediately  active  and  hope- 
ful; and  the  whole  country  was  instantly 
helpful.  A  few  days  after  the  earthquake, 
it  was  telegraphed  that  President  Jordan  of 
the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  was 
"laboring    over    plans     for    its     reconstruc- 


tion which  he  will  present  to  the  trustees  next 
week.  Meantime  laborers  have  already  been 
clearing  away  the  debris." 

II 

We  have  all  by  this  time  ceased  to  think 
of  the  destruction.  We  have  almost  for- 
gotten that  by  far  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
San  Francisco  were  utterly  destroyed  by  fire 
that  instantly  followed  the  earthquake  on 
April  18,  which  was  itself  destructive.  It 
was  the  greatest  calamity  of  its  kind  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States ;  for  the  burning 
of  Chicago  caused  the  loss  of  fewer  lives  and  of 
much  less  property.  The  great  fires  in 
Boston,  and  in  Baltimore,  the  earthquake 
that  did  severe  damage  to  Charleston,  and 
the  destruction  by  the  sea  of  Galveston  were 
small  disasters  in  comparison. 

It  is  thought  that  about  300  persons  were 
killed  in  San  Francisco;  400  were  seriously 
injured;  and  there  were  1,000  in  the  impro- 
vised hospitals  a  week  after  the  fire.  More 
than  200,000 — perhaps  more  nearly  300,000 — 
were  made  homeless,  and  their  occupations 
gone.  The  area  of  severe  damage  to  the  city 
by  the  quake  was  not  large,  and  it  was  chiefly 
the  low  lying  area.  But  the  fire  swept  over  a 
space  of  four  square  miles  and  destroyed 
practically  the  whole  business  section  of  the 
city  and  a  great  part  of  the  residence  section 
as  well,  including  Chinatown  and  Nob  Hill 
alike. 

The  spectacle  was  appalling — the  sudden 
obliteration  of  a  great  city,  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  a  million  men,  women,  and  children  sud- 
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denly  made  shelterless  without  sufficient 
clothing  and  without  food.  There  were  in 
that  vast  unfed,  thirsty  and  hungry  crowd 
human  beings  of  every  kind  and  quality. 
Some  were  born  there.  Some  were  dying. 
Some  were  married  in  their  flight  for  life. 
The  rich  and  the  poor  were  huddled  together, 
in  the  open  spaces.  Most  of  the  food  in  the 
city  was  destroyed.  The  water  was  for  a 
time  cut  off.  There  were  desperate  men 
made  more  desperate  by  this  sudden  sunder- 
ing of  the  whole  organization  of  life. 

Yet  order  came  almost  instantly.  The  city 
was  put  under  martial  law,  of  course.  The 
practical  problems  of  clothing  and  feedingthis 
population  of  the  homeless  were  solved  with 
incredible  swiftness  and  efficiency.  All  pre- 
cautions were  taken  against  an  epidemic  and 
life  became  safe  and  comfortable  again  before 
there  was  time  for  prolonged  acute  suffering. 

And  the  response  of  the  whole  country  was 
quick  and  generous.  The  National  Govern- 
ment appropriated  $2,500,000;  more  than 
$20,000,000  were  subscribed  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  for  relief,  the  people  of 
New  York  City  giving  more  than  $3,000,000. 
Every  agency  helped — from  the  National 
Government  to  the  railroads.  Mr.  Harriman, 
the  President  of  the  Southern  Pacific  road, 
went  immediately  to  San  Francisco  from  New 
York,  and  gave  free  passage  to  refugees  and 
free  service  in  bringing  supplies. 

That,  too.  was  an  impressive  spectacle — a 
whole  people  ministering  to  the  wants  of  their 
fellows,  in  subscriptions  ranging  from  10  cents 
to  $100,000.  It  might  be  said,  if  human 
lives  had  not  been  lost,  that  the  catastrophe 
was  worth  all  that  it  cost  in  the  demonstration 
that  it  made  of  American  courage,  American 
character,  and  rightmindedness.  Wherever 
there  was  need  of  a  hero,  a  hero  appeared. 
Wherever  there  was  need  of  help,  help  came. 
The  stories  of  the  experiences  of  the  sufferers 
and  of  those  that  came  to  the  rescue  would 
make  a  cheerful  and  thrilling  chapter  of  en- 
durance, of  resourcefulness,  of  courage, — of 
all  good  human  qualities. 

Nearly  all  the  great  buildings  of  the  city 
were  ruined  by  the  fire.  Strangely  enough, 
the  United  States  mint,  with  its  treasure 
escaped.  But  the  great  City  Hall,  which 
cost  $7,000,000,  was  practically  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake.  The  steel  structures — the 
sky-scrapers — withstood  the  quake.  That 
was  one  important  lesson  of  the  catastrophe. 


It  had,  of  course,  been  a  moot  point,  whether 
steel  buildings  would  resist  a  severe  shock. 
The  shock  was  severe,  so  severe  as  to  tumble 
down  buildings  of  brick  and  stone  and  to 
wrench  and  topple  over  substantial  wooden 
houses;  but  the  well-constructed  steel  houses 
held  together,  although  their  outer  coverings 
of  stone  or  brick  were  dislodged.  This  gives 
a  good  cue  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  city.  For 
there  have  been  many  earthquakes  in  this 
region  and  there  will  be  more. 

The  quake  extended  in  its  severity  for  a 
distance  of  several  hundred  miles  along  the 
coast.  Great  damage  was  done  at  Santa  Rosa 
to  the  north  where  a  number  of  persons  were 
killed.  Southward,  the  beautiful  little  city 
of  San  Jose  was  greatly  damaged  and  more 
than  100  persons  perished.  A  part  of  the 
impressive  buildings  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr. 
University  at  Palo  Alto  were  destroyed,  in- 
cluding the  beautiful  memorial  church.  Much 
damage  was  done  in  Oakland,  across  the  bay 
from  San  Francisco,  but  there  fire  did  not  fol- 
low the  shock. 

Ill 

Long  after  life  has  resumed  its  usual  course, 
the  great  human  lesson  of  the  catastrophe 
will  be  remembered.  Some  brave  civilians, 
for  example,  had  long  taken  pleasure  in  the 
persistent  abuse  of  General  Funston.  But  in 
military  command  of  the  desolate  city  he 
instantly  showed  himself  a  born  and  trained 
leader  in  a  great  emergency,  as  full  of  re- 
sources as  if  his  business  had  always  been 
restoring  order  in  burned  cities  and  providing 
for  homeless  thousands.  Almost  every 
'orthodox"  political  journal  in  the  land, 
again,  had  had  its  fling  at  Mayor  Schmitz,  the 
Labor  politician.  He,  too,  proved  equal  to 
his  task.  Again,  all  yellow  journalism  had 
for  years  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
almost  every  man  of  great  wealth  in  the 
country.  They,  too,  felt  the  common  im- 
pulse to  help  the  suffering,  and  such  munifi- 
cent contributions  to  relieve  want  were  never 
before  made.  The  East,  again,  had  always 
ridiculed  what  it  regarded  as  the  affectation 
of  gayety  and  the  cheap  recklessness  of  San 
Franciscan  life.  Yet  these  people  met  this 
overwhelming  calamity  with  a  courage  and 
endurance  that  nobody  could  have  excelled. 

Recitals  of  such  facts  might  fill  this  whole 
magazine.  They  show  qualities  of  American 
character  that  make  us  all  proud  that  we  are 
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Americans.  Military  commanders  and  poli- 
ticians, rich  men  and  frivolous  soldiers  of 
fortune,  and  even  members  of  Congress  may 
be  sinners  in  humdrum  life,  but  human 
brotherhood  and  an  heroic  quality  appeared 
in  them  all,  when  this  test  came;  and  this  is 
a  better  measure  of  men  than  the  partisan 
judgments  of  their  every-day  enemies. 
Scratch  the  American  who  has  achieved  some- 
thing and  you  will  be  very  likely  to  find  both 
a  hero  and  a  brother  to  all  that  is  human. 

And  this  is  a  good  fact  to  remember  a  long 
time. 

IV 

Even  with  earthquakes  California  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  parts  of  the  world  and  it 
has  more  advantages  than  any  other  state  in 
the  Union.  A  wonderland  of  scenery  and  of 
climate,  incalculably  rich  and  varied  in 
products  of  its  soil,  the  state  has  during  its 
short  period  of  American  occupation  passed 
through  four  great  industrial  changes.  First, 
mining  made  it  dramatically  rich;  then  its 
wheat-fields  made  it  steadily  rich  for  another 
period;  then  came  the  era  of  fruit-growing, 
and  last  the  era  of  oil-wells.  Emphasis  was 
laid  on  each  of  these  in  turn;  but  none  of 
these  great  sources  of  wealth  is  exhausted. 
Perhaps  the  time  will  never  come  when  any 
of  them  will  be  completely  exhausted.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  productive  and 
alluring  variety  of  climate  surely  will  last  till 
the  mountains  slide  into  the  sea. 

With  all  these  advantages  even  many 
severe  earthquakes  could  not  rob  the  state  of 
its  charm  nor  of  its  economic  attractions. 
This  quake  will  not  even  seriously  set  it  back 
except  for  the  loss  of  property.  Men  will 
naturally  prefer  to  live  and  to  work  in  houses 
that  will  not  easily  tumble  down  or  that 
tumbling  down  can  do  little  harm  (as  in 
other  countries  of  earthquakes) ;  but  men 
will  continue  to  go  there,  continue  to  prosper 
there,  to  be  happy  there,  and  to  proclaim 
their  happiness  as  men  make  a  satisfying  re- 
ligion known.  The  era  of  adventure  is  not 
yet  passed,  but  an  overlapping  era  of  con- 
tentment and  permanence  has  already  come. 

And  San  Francisco  was  and  always  will  be 
the  metropolis,  the  counting-house,  the  gate- 
way of  this  land.  Nothing  less  than  the 
destruction  of  the  Golden  Gate  could  change 
its  destiny.  It  has,  perhaps,  the  most  attrac- 
tive site  on  either  ocean  or  between  them.   It 


will  be  rebuilt  better  than  it  was  and  safer 
and  worthier  of  its  hills  and  its  harbor.  Mr. 
Burnham's  great  plan  for  a  city  there  now 
may  and  ought  to  be  carried  out;  and,  if  this 
be  done,  San  Francisco  may  become  in  some 
important  respects  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
cities    in    the    world. 


But  no  such  far-off  and  consoling  thought 
can  make  up  the  real  loss  of  property  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  loss  of  life)  which  falls  on  this 
working  generation.  Hundreds  of  millions 
of  value  were  wiped  out  of  existence.  Some 
of  the  loss — fortunately  a  good  deal  of  it — was 
scattered.  Non-resident  owners  of  houses 
and  other  property  and  the  real  owners  of 
fire-insurance  companies  suffer  this  diffused 
loss.  The  rest  fell  upon  the  residents  of  the 
unfortunate  city;  and  this  was  real  and  large. 
Much  of  it  can  never  be  regained  by  the  same 
persons  that  lost  it.  The  ultimate  gain  that 
may  come  from  building  more  wisely  will 
come  too  late  for  most  of  them. 

It  gave  good  evidence  of  the  soundness  of 
our  financial  condition  and  methods  that  no 
real  panic  was  caused.  The  United  States 
Treasury  sent  vast  sums  to  the  Pacific, 
which  were  withdrawn  from  the  East;  the 
amount  of  money  given  outright  for  relief 
caused  a  very  considerable  displacement; 
the  insurance  companies  had  to  get  cash  on 
their  securities  to  pay  their  losses ;  the  cessa- 
tion of  income  from  many  Californian  indus- 
tries was  a  loss  and  their  securities  fell.  These 
losses  and  displacements  all  came  with  the 
greatest  suddenness,  too;  and  yet  the  finan- 
cial world  felt  no  quake.  This  is  a  pretty 
good  test  of  its  security  and  a  striking  evi- 
dence of  good  management.  There  have 
been  times  when  the  sudden  displacement 
of  $200,000,000,  or  of  half  that  sum,  would 
have  played  havoc.  When  we 'have  another 
panic,  therefore,  it  will  come  from  a  big  cause 
and  not  again  from  a  little  cause.  The  finan- 
cial fabric  is  too  strong  and  big  and  too 
tightly  knit  together  to  be  easily  shaken. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  city  and  the  rushing 
revival  of  its  trade  will  give  opportunities  for 
the  making  of  new  fortunes,  but  they  will 
hardly  come,  as  the  great  Californian  fortunes 
of  the  past  came,  in  a  lump  or  with  a  bewilder- 
ing swiftness.  They  will  come  in  more  con- 
ventional and  deliberate   ways,  won  by  dar- 
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ing  and  energy  and  foresight,  rather  than 
by  luck. 

VI 

And  such  a  spectacle  as  the  rising  San 
Francisco  will  present  for  a  year  or  two  was 
perhaps  never  seen  in  the  building  of  any  city. 
The  rebuilding  of  Chicago  after  its  great  fire 
was  not  a  parallel;  for  it  was  less  dramatic, 
commerce  and  finance  were  not  then  so  well 
organized,  and  even  the  courage  and  the 
energy  of  Chicago  were  hardly  a  match  for 
the  bounding  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
Califomians,  helped  by  all  the  world,  are 
already  going  to  work.  There  was  never 
among  men  such  a  spirit  of  self-confidence, 
such  a  local  pride,  such  an  organized  certainty 
of  a  great  destiny,  such  a  unanimity  of  pur- 
pose. It  is  almost  a  frenzy.  When  the  city 
was  standing  and  thought  itself  safe,  it  was 
one  compact  advertising  and  promoting  com- 
munity and  a  successful  one — this,  without 
any  overwhelming  reason  for  pushing  for- 
ward. The  skill  and  the  earnestness  with 
which  every  Californian  community  adver- 
tised itself  in  the  quietest  times  was  a  new 
thing  in  human  experience.  Keyed  still 
higher  now,  this  energy  will  rebuild  the  city 
as  if  rebuilding  big  cities  had  been  a  regular 
occupation  of  the  people.  Having  the  finan- 
cial confidence  and  the  good  wishes  of  the 
whole  world,  the  frontiersmen  who  have 
outlived  the  frontier  will  turn  architects  and 
builders  and  boomers. 

The  newly-made  city  will  have  an  elaborate 
civic  group  of  buildings  near  its  geographical 
centre — such  is  the  Burnham  plan;  and  about 
this  will  be  built  such  an  aggregation  of 
buildings  as  nowhere  exist  together — the 
city  hall,  the  post  office,  the  public  library, 
an  opera-house,  a  theatre,  the  academy  of 
art,  the  museum  of  art,  a  school  of  technol- 
ogy, the  museum  of  natural  history,  the 
academy  of  music,  an  exhibition  hall.  Mr. 
Burnham    has     said    that    these     buildings 

"should  have  on  all  sides  extensive  settings,  contrib- 
uting to  public  rest  and  recreation,  and  adapted  to 
celebrations.  The  architecture  must  be  vigorous 
if  it  is  to  hold  its  own  and  dominate  the  exaggeratr.l 
sk  v-line  of  its  surroundings.  The  climate  admits  of  a 
bold  style  of  architecture,  for  the  atmosphere  sof- 
tens profiles  and  silhouettes.  The  column  should 
be  freely  used  as  the  governing  motif.  " 

With  its  climate  and  its  perpetual  bloom, 
its  hills  and  its  Golden  Gate — one  of  the  most 


marvelous  and  unforgettable  sites  for  a  city 
in  the  whole  world — with  a  history  both 
romantic  and  dramatic,  this  metropolis  on 
the  Pacific,  this  gateway  to  Asia,  this  port  of 
a  great  trade  in  the  future  will  now  appeal  to 
the  imagination  even  more  strongly  than  it 
has  hitherto  appealed;  and,  made  more 
beautiful,  as  it  now  will  be,  it  will  become  one 
of  the  great  as  well  as  one  of  the  fascinating 
cities  of  the  world. 

ABOUT  PUBLIC  NERVOUSNESS 

A  WELL  informed  English  journalist  who 
had  spent  some  months  in  the  United 
States,  on  one  of  his  regular  visits  of  observa- 
tion, and  had  talked  with  many  representa- 
tive men,  remarked,  as  he  sailed  home  a  few 
weeks  ago,  that  he  found  American  opinion 
exceedingly  nervous.  Most  men  that  he 
met  fear  something — some,  Socialism,  others 
a  check  to  prosperity  and  to  private  initiative 
because  of  too  great  an  extension  of  the 
Federal  Government;  others,  the  effects  of 
yellow  periodical  literature  in  some  dreadful 
form;  still  others,  the  rule  of  a  plutocracy — 
some  are  afraid  of  the  President,  some  are 
afraid  of  Mr.  Hearst;  and  so  on. 

All  these  forms  of  fear  exist;  and,  if  a  man 
go  about  looking  for  things  that  people  are 
afraid  of,  he  will  find  a  surprising  number 
of  ghosts  and  skeletons  and  economic  theories. 
Some  are  afraid  of  poor  men  and  some  are 
afraid  of  rich  men,  some  are  afraid  of  China- 
men, some  are  afraid  of  Negroes;  some  are 
afraid  of  the  currency,  and  some  are  afraid 
of  the  increase  of  gold — there's  no  telling  what 
shape  even  a  little  fear  may  grow  into  when 
you  encourage  it  and  fondle  it  and  give  it  a 
preference  over  all  the  other  fears  in  the 
family. 

If  somebody  had  the  power  to  force  both 
English  and  American  writers  of  periodical 
literature  to  read  the  social  and  political 
history  of  the  United  States  with  thorough- 
ness, we  should  have  less  gloomy  writing. 
Fears  fade  away  before  even  a  short  view 
backward.  A  dark  way  may  be  ahead  of  us, 
infested  with  robbers  and  ghosts;  but  it 
gives  the  timidest  traveler  courage  to  know 
what  dangers  we  have  passed  with  tolerable 
safety.  Men  with  intense  problems  in  mind 
magnify  danger — especially  if  they  are  writing 
men  and  not  doing  men.  Put  this  test  to 
yourself  and  to  your  gloomy  prophets: 
would  you  rather  have  lived  at  any  preceding 
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time  than  to  be  alive  now,  or  would  you  now 
rather  live  in  some  other  country  than  our 
own?  If  not,  go  cheerfully  about  your 
business  and  quit  reading  the  yellow  litera- 
ture of  gloom;  and  your  political  nerves,  if 
you  have  political  nerves,  will  gradually 
become  quiet,  much  to  your  comfort  and  to 
the  comfort  of  your  associates. 

THE  REASON  FOR  PUBLIC  UNEASINESS 

THE  public  nervousness  that  makes  some 
men  afraid  comes  from  an  imperfect 
understanding  of  present  forces.  This  is  a 
dramatic  period  of  our  development.  We 
have  rushed  forward  in  our  vast  and  swift 
material  growth  faster  than  we  have  provided 
for  the  regulative  or  even  the  police  powers 
of  government.  Our  governmental  thought 
is  yet  done  by  the  old  standards;  but  our 
industrial  and  even  our  social  thought  and 
conduct  are  by  a  new  standard — the  standard 
of  the  new  measures  and  powers  of  wealth,  of 
new  achievements,  of  new  economic  machin- 
ery. The  industrial  state  has  far  outrun  the 
political  state.  New  privileges  have  sprung 
up,  even  new  classes  and  new  conflicts. 

This  explains  the  clash  that  seems  to  hint 
of  anarchy ;  and,  in  the  momentary  confusion 
of  thought,  the  loudest  voice  gets  the  best 
hearing.  The  man  who  writes  in  capital 
letters  has  the  most  readers.  The  man  who 
discovers  a  new  sin  against  the  public  welfare 
makes  the  greatest  sensation.  The  man  with 
the  most  radical  proposal  gets  the  public 
attention— for  the  moment.  It  see'ms  a  time 
of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes. 

But  the  truth  is,  the  people,  the  government, 
public  opinion — in  a  word,  the  forces  that 
govern  a  democracy — are  just  learning  the 
meaning,  the  lessons,  and  the  dangers,  of  our 
newly  organized  industrial  life.  There  were 
no  laws,  for  instance,  touching  wireless  teleg- 
raphy. So  there  have  been  no  adequate 
laws  touching  many  forms  of  activity  that 
have  come  with  the  growth  of  railroads,  with 
the  prodigious  rush  of  city  life,  with  the  new 
problems  of  industrial  organization.  Po- 
litical thought  has  lagged  far  behind. 

And  in  its  first  efforts  to  adjust  itself  to  a 
new  set  of  conditions,  the  misfit  brings  a  sort 
of  despair.  Can  the  people  ever  regain  their 
individual  liberties,  the  old  wide,  free,  range 
of  opportunity,  the  simple  life  and  the  straight 
thinking  of  a  rural  democracy  ?  Are  our  new 
masters  not  tvrants  instead  of  leaders? 


A  generation  hence  the  historians  will  find 
this  confusion  of  our  thought  and  of  our  plans 
as  interesting  a  subject  as  there  is  in  our 
whole  history;  but  they  will  see  that  it  was 
as  natural  a  stage  in  our  development  as  any 
other  stage  was.  For  civilization  does  not 
advance  uniformly,  as  the  ranks  of  an  army 
on  parade,  but  in  zigzag  ways  as  an  army 
makes  progress  in  battle.  Public  opinion  is 
now  the  advancing  and  aggressive  force  and 
in  its  zigzag  way  it  is  trying  to  overtake,  to 
regulate,  and  to  coordinate  itself  with,  the 
new  forces  of  industrial  life  that  have  within 
a  generation  made  the  world  in  which  we 
work  a  new  kind  of  world.  When  the  polit- 
ical, or  social,  state  catches  up  with  the  indus- 
trial state  and  coordinates  itself  with  it,  we 
shall  again  think  in  an  orderly  way,  and  men 
will  become  less  "nervous." 

ARE    GREAT    FORTUNES    DANGEROUS? 

IN  A  SPEECH  made  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  of  a  public  building  in  Wash- 
ington, President  Roosevelt  said  (it  was  the 
absurdly  discussed   "muck-rake"    speech): 

As  a  matter  of  personal  conviction,  and  with- 
out pretending  to  discuss  the  details  or  formulate 
the  system,  I  feel  that  we  shall  ultimately  have 
to  consider  the  adoption  of  some  such  scheme  as 
that  of  a  progressive  tax  on  all  fortunes  beyond  a 
certain  amount,  either  given  in  life  or  devised  or 
bequeathed  upon  death  to  any  individual — a  tax 
so  framed  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  owner 
of  one  of  these  enormous  fortunes  to  hand  over  more 
than  a  certain  amount  to  any  one  individual;  the 
tax,  of  course,  to  be  imposed  by  the  National  and 
not  the  State  Government.  Such  taxation  should, 
of  course,  be  aimed  merely  at  the  inheritance  or 
transmission  in  their  entirety  of  those  fortunes 
swollen  beyond  all  healthy  limits." 

This  was  an  innocent,  even  a  commonplace, 
declaration;  but  it  was  received  in  many 
quarters  as  if  it  had  been  an  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  or  a  Calif  or  nian  earthquake. 

The  two  approved  and  common  ways  of 
taxing  fortunes,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
forms  of  taxation,  are  by  an  inheritance  tax 
and  by  an  income  tax.  Both  these  are  im- 
posed in  Great  Britain  and  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  Both  are  imposed,  too,  by 
some  of  the  states  of  the  Union.  New  York, 
for  example,  puts  a  tax  on  inheritances;  and 
some  of  the  other  states  levy  an  income-tax. 
An  inheritance  tax  was  levied  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  revenue  for  the  late 
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Spanish  war.  The  income-tax  enacted  by 
Congress  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  last  adminis- 
tration, was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  President  did  not  specifically  mention 
these  taxes  in  his  general  reference  to  the 
subject;  but  these  are  the  forms  that  na- 
tional as  well  as  state  taxation  of  fortunes 
must  take  whenever  levied.  And  there  is 
no  sound  objection  to  these  forms  of  federal 
taxation  if  they  could  be  so  enacted  as  to 
secure  the  approval  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  all  his  activities,  has  not 
directly  insisted  on  a  revision  of  the  tariff. 
But,  if  he  should  elaborate  and  make  definite 
this  general  suggestion  of  the  federal  taxation 
of  inheritances  and  (if  possible)  of  incomes, 
he  would  open  the  way  for  a  real  tariff  re- 
vision. For,  whenever  a  large  revenue  can 
be  got  in  this  way  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, then  the  tariff  will  come  up  for  serious 
discussion.  It  has  been  kept  in  the  background 
all  these  years  because  the  Government  must 
have  the  revenue  that  comes  from  it.  If  by 
this  method  or  by  any  other,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
should,  before  his  term  ends,  encourage  such 
an  agitation,  he  will  have  touched  every 
nerve  in  the  body  politic;  and  for  the  pain 
of  the  touching,  the  tariff  may  be  likened  to 
the  sciatic  nerve.  But  his  general  declara- 
tion set  quite  another  line  of  discussion  going 
—the  limitation  of  fortunes  and  (by  infer- 
ence) the  danger  from  great  fortunes  to  the 
public  welfare.  This  is  an  ill-adjusted  econ- 
omic world  in  which  individuals  may  within 
a  few  years  amass  hundreds  of  millions— 
that  seems  clear.  Yet,  so  far  as  we  have  yet 
gone,  it  is  not  the  very  great  personal  fortunes 
that  have  done  most  hurt  to  the  public 
welfare.  It  has  been  rather  the  aggregations 
of  capital  under  corporate  form;  for  the 
corporate  form  has  permitted  irresponsible 
and  harmful  acts  of  which  individuals  could 
hardly  be  guilty  and  escape  punishment.  It 
is,  in  other  words,  the  misuse  of  wealth  and 
not  the  mere  possession  of  it  that  has  done 
harm. 

It  ought  in  all  fairness  to  be  said,  in  this 
time  when  it  is  popular  to  hound  all  very 
rich  men,  thai  they  have  nearly  all  pro 
that  a  time  comes  in  fortune-building  when 
a  heavy  personal  responsibility  is  develo] 
in  them,  and  they  give  away  large  parts  of 
their  income  with  a  sincere  effort  to  bring 
good    results.     When    it    is    fashionable    to 


curse  the  very  rich,  it  is  just  at  least  to  be 
fair  to  them 

In  general  our  experience  seems  thus  far  to 
have  developed  no  grave  dangers  from  great 
individual  fortunes,  but  very  decidedly  to 
have  developed  grave  dangers  from  the  irre- 
sponsible corporation  management  of  aggre- 
gated capital. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENTS 


IN  A  RECENT    speech 
Representatives,    Mr. 
tucky,  said: 


in 


the    House  of 
Sherley,    of    Ken- 


"What  is  happening  in  every  state  of  the  Union 
to-day?  The  state  legislatures,  the  state  govern- 
ments, instead  of  being  virile  and  efficient,  are 
becoming  anything  but  that.  State  officials  do  not 
want  to  use  the  power  of  their  state  governments 
because  it  means  state  taxation  to  pay  for  its  exer- 
cise, which  the  people  have  to  pay  directly  out  of 
their  pockets,  and  so  you  find  officers  of  state  gov- 
ernments charged  with  these  matters  coming  up  to 
the  National  Government  to  ask  it  to  do  what  it  is 
their  duty  to  do,  so  that  they  be  relieved  of  the 
burden  and  the  states  relieved  of  the  cost.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  intended  that  the  individual  states  of 
America  should  be  sovereign  states,  keeping  at  home 
among  the  people  qo  per  cent,  of  the  things  that 
affect  life,  liberty  and  property.  I  believe  the 
safety  of  the  country  lies  in  keeping  such  govern- 
ment at  home. 

"But  it  is  a  modern  tendency  to  come  to  Washing- 
Ion  because  it  is  easier  than  going  to  the  different 
states;  and  it  has  gone  so  far  now  that  we  have 
the  doctrine  proclaimed  that  whatever  is  big,  be- 
cause it  is  big,  must  be  solved  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. You  will  swamji  your  government. 
You  will  destroy  a  representative  government  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term  if  you  insist  upon  going  along 
this  road." 

That  is  the  truth,  and  every  man  who  has  any 
knowledge  of  our  governmental  methods 
knows  that  it  is  the  truth.  But  the  most 
frequent  criticism  of  this  tendency  to  over- 
burden the  National  Government  looks  for 
a  remedy  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  trouble. 
The  complaint  most  often  heard  is  that  the 
National  Government  is  continually  usurping 
the  powers  of  the  state  governments — thai 
there  is  a  continuous  and  rapid  centraliza- 
tion of  activities  at  Washington.  There  is 
such  a  centralization;  but  the  evil  will  never 
be  stopped  by  criticism  of  congresses  and  of 
presidents.  Nothing  will  be  done,  perhaps 
little  can  be  done,  at  Washington  to  stop  this 
tendency. 
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The  place  to  stop  it  is  at  the  state  capitals 
themselves  The  persons  to  stop  it  are  the 
persons  who  conduct  the  state  governments 
and  the  people  themselves.  Work  that  over- 
burdens the  National  Government  is  carried 
to  Washington  because  the  state  governments 
will  not  do  it ;  and  it  is  members  of  Congress 
and  the  people  who  carry  it  to  Washington. 
The  ideal  condition  of  political  activity  would 
give  us  busy  state  capitrls  and  a  dull  and 
quiet  national  capital.  It  is  the  revival  of 
power  and  of  activity  by  the  state  govern- 
ments that  is  needed.  Then  the  National 
Government  would  have  fewer  temptations  * 
and  fewer  opportunities  to  go  beyond  its 
functions.  Now  it  has  to  undertake  work 
that  the  local  governments  ought  to  do;  and 
that  is  the  beginning  of  the  trouble. 

The  political  party  that  shall  stir  up  the 
states  will  do  more  toward  restoring  an 
equilibrium  of  duties  than  the  party  that 
simply  cries  out  against  Washington.  The 
centre  of  the  trouble  is  the  cowardice  and 
inertness  of  state  opinion  and  of  state  leaders. 

A  LITTLE  TARIFF  EARTHQUAKE 

THE  Speaker  of  the  House,  Mr.  Cannon, 
has  been  quoted  as  having  written  to 
a  friend: 

"The  desire  for  a  change  which  exists  in  the  com- 
mon mind  will  drive  the  Republican  party,  if  con- 
tinued in  power,  to  a  tariff  revision.  I  do  not  want 
it,  but  it  will  come  in  the  not  distant  future." 

This  was  written  before  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  and,  of  course, before  the  discussion 
arose  of  admitting  material  free  to  rebuild 
that  city.  This  proposition  was  one  of  those 
unexpected  events  that  caused  many  men  to 
play  the  part  of  Mr.  Facing-both-ways.  Help 
the  city?  Of  course,  everybody  will  do  every 
possible  thing  to  help  San  Francisco.  Well, 
if  it  help  a  single  city  to  remit  the  duties  on 
building  material,  might  it  not  help  the  whole 
country  ? 

The  free-traders  have  not  been  slow  to  re- 
call the  fact  that  it  was  the  pressure  of  starv- 
ing men,  and  not  the  arguments  of  Cobden, 
that  brought  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  in 
England.  The  pressing  needs  of  a  single  city 
will  hardly  cause  a  radical  fiscal  change  in  the 
United  States;  but  every  discussion  of  the 
tariff  does  put  the  defenders  of  the  present 
schedules  awkwardly  on  the  defensive ;  and 
Mr.  Cannon's  prophecy,  like  most  of  his  po- 


litical forecastings,  is  pretty  sure  to  come 
true.  Massachusetts  and  Iowa  are  Repub- 
lican centres  of  disturbance  at  all  times,  and 
there  is,  of  course,  throughout  the  party  a 
large  body  of  opinion  which  favors  the  modi- 
fication of  duties  but  not  the  eradication  of 
the  protective  principle. 

The  Democratic  party,  which  won  its  only 
national  victories  in  recent  times  on  the  de- 
mand for  a  radical  revision,  seems  to  have  lost 
its  courage  and  its  conviction.  Who  knows 
whether  the  South  itself  would  now  be  solid 
for  a  radical  reform  of  the  tariff?  Although, 
therefore,  every  mention  of  the  subject 
causes  the  ' '  stand  patters' '  some  uneasiness, 
there  yet  seems  to  be  no  aggressive  demand 
for  radical  reduction;  for  a  really  earnest 
demand  of  that  sort  could  not  have  been  so 
completely  smothered  all  these  years.  Al- 
though the  "stand  patter"  is  nervous,  the 
radical  reformer  of  the  tariff  does  not  seem 
to  be  in  earnest.  A  "lady-like"  reform, 
therefore,  seems  more  likely  to  come,  when 
any  change  comes,  than  a  really  vigorous 
assault  on  the  protective  principle — unless, 
indeed,  a  real  man  of  the  opposition,  a  kind 
of  Cleveland,  should  come  forward. 

AN  END    TO    FRAUDULENT    DIVORCES 

THE  Supreme  Court  has  rendered  a  de- 
cision in  a  divorce  case — with  the 
common  division  of  the  court  of  five  assenting 
and  four  dissenting  opinions — the  gist  of 
which  is  that  a  divorce  granted  in  a  state  of 
which  both  parties  to  the  marriage  are  not 
residents,  may  not  be  lawful  in  another  state 
in  which  one  of  them  lives,  justice  White 
wrote  the  majority  opinion  that 

"If  one  government  (that  is,  one  state)  in  virtue 
of  its  authority  over  marriage,  may  dissolve  the  tie 
as  to  citizens  of  another  government,  other  govern- 
ments would  have  a  similar  power,  and  hence  the 
right  of  every  government  as  to  its  own  citizens 
might  be  rendered  nugatory  by  the  exercise  of  the 
power  which  every  other  government    possessed." 

This  hits  a  hard  blow  at  the  divorce 
methods  of  the  South  Dakota  "colonies," 
where  one  party  to  a  marriage  gets  a  technical 
residence  and  secures  a  divorce  from  the  other 
who  is  a  resident  of  another  state ;  and  it  is 
likely  to  put  an  end  to  this  scandalous  habit. 
It  will  give  an  impetus,  too,  to  the  movement 
for  uniform  divorce  laws. 

In   a   dissenting   opinion   Justice    Holmes 
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called  attention  to  the  great  confusion  that 
this  decision  will  cause  because  of  its  ex  post 
facto  character.  Many  marriages  of  divorced 
persons  already  made  may  now  be  illegal  and 
children  of  such  marriages  may  therefore  be 
illegitimate.  While  the  ex  post  facto  effect 
of  the  decision  will  cause  much  trouble  and 
confusion,  the  influence  of  the  decision  will 
be  entirely  wholesome  in  the  future. 

A  husband  or  a  wife  who  establishes  a 
technical  residence  in  Rhode  Island  or  in 
South  Dakota  or  in  any  other  state  whose 
divorce  laws  offer  the  least  resistance,  and 
secures  a  divorce  from  a  wife  or  a  husband 
who  is  not  a  resident  of  that  state  and  will  not 
go  to  appear  as  defendant,  in  person  or  by 
counsel — such  a  divorce  is  lawful  only  in  the 
state  where  it  was  granted  and  in  other  states 
which  have  correspondingly  lax  laws.  It 
will  not  be  good  in  all  the  states  nor  in  most  of 
them.  A  "safe"  divorce  must  rest  on  a 
decree  granted  where  both  parties  to  it  are 
residents  and  where  the  defendant  has  been 
properly  served  or  has  appeared. 

The  wholesome  effect  of  the  decision  will  be 
to  make  essentially  fraudulent  divorces  un- 
safe. What  an  amount  of  scandal  it  will  pre- 
vent! 

PROGRESS  ON  THE  CANAL 

IN  ONE  respect  we  are  getting  on  mighty 
well  with  the  Panama  Canal — our  writers 
keep  steadily  at  work  on  it.  The  magazine 
that  has  not  sent  a  special  writer  to 
tell  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth  about 
things  on  the  isthmus  is  not  worth  its  salt. 
There  is  no  danger,  therefore,  that  the  canal 
will  be  finished  some  night  before  we  hear  of 
it.  And  most  of  these  gentlemen  who  have 
gone  to  investigate  and  to  describe — each 
trying  to  find  something  that  his  predecessors 
overlooked — agree  on  all  important  matters; 
and  they  are  good  enough  to  permit  us  still 
to  believe  in  the  reports  made  by  Secretary 
Taft  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
Mr.  Shonts. 

From  these  reports  we  learn  that  the  work 
is  going  forward,  that  the  sanitary  problem 
has  been  solved — at  any  rate  that  the  health 
conditions  are  becoming  as  good  as  they  can 
well  be  made  in  that  unhealthful  region;  that 
23,000  laborers  are  employed;  that  in  a  few 
months  they  will  be  moving  a  million  cubic 
yards  of  earth  a  month;  and  other  engineers 
compute   that   at   this  rate   it  may   require 


twelve  years  to  do  the  job.  But  the  "dirt" 
is  now  really  "flying' ' ;  and  the  administrative 
work  is  done  well. 

The  "type"  of  canal  has  not — when  this 
is  written — been  decided ;  but  the  work  does 
not  need  to  wait  for  that  decision.  There  is 
hardly  a  doubt  that  a  lock  canal  and  not  a 
sea-level  canal  will  be  chosen,  in  spite  of  the 
more  or  less  remote  danger  of  earthquakes. 
Nor  does  anybody  yet  clearly  know  what  it 
will  cost  or  when  it  will  be  finished.  We 
have  learned  that  it  is  an  enormously  more 
costly  and  difficult  task  than  it  was  supposed 
to  be  when  we  first  undertook  it.  But  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  we  shall  cut 
it  as  soon  as  it  can  be  cut;  and  the  public  will 
be  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  work 
almost  as  minutely  as  if  it  were  within  the 
United  States. 

THE  ENACTMENT  OF  INSURANCE  REFORMS 

THE  tide  of  public  earnestness  swept 
through  the  New  York  Legislature 
laws  that  carry  into  effect,  in  New  York,  all 
the  radical  recommendations  of  the  Armstrong 
Investigating  Committee. 

The  new  features  of  this  legislation  are  not 
technical  life  insurance  features  but  general 
political  legislation.  These  acts  forbid  cor- 
porations making  any  contributions  what- 
soever for  any  political  purpose.  This  pro- 
hibition applies  to  railroads,  trusts,  banks, 
and  all  other  corporations  except  those 
specifically  organized  for  political  purposes. 
There  is  also  a  requirement  that  any  one, 
whether  a  lawyer  or  not,  who  is  working  to 
influence  legislation  shall  file  with  the  secre- 
tary of  state  the  name  of  his  employer  and  the 
nature  of  his  services.  The  corporation 
which  employs  him  must  make  a  sworn  public 
statement  of  the  exact  amount  it  has  paid. 

In  order  to  prevent  misrepresentations  and 
deceptive  statements  the  penal  code  is  amen- 
ded so  that  contradictory  statements  under 
oath  are  presumptive  evidence  of  perjury. 
This  will  prevent  one  statement  to  the  tax 
department  to  secure  lower  taxes  and  another 
statement  to  the  insurance  department  for 
uses  as  an  advertisement.  This  also  applies 
to  all  corporations. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  new  insurance 
code  is  the  compulsory  publicity  and  the  res- 
ulting opportunity  for  competitive  comparison 
by  the  general  public  of  the  management  of  the 
different  life  insurance  companies.     By  com- 
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pelling  all  companies  to  use  the  same  policy 
forms,  the  premium  rates  are  readily  com- 
parable. By  requiring  all  dividends  to  be 
apportioned  annually,  the  comparative  re- 
sults are  quickly  ascertainable.  By  limiting 
the  agent's  commission  to  the  "expense 
loading,"  the  cost  of  new  policies  is  not 
saddled  on  the  old  policyholders.  By  re- 
stricting the  use  of  the  assets,  life  insurance 
investments  are  put  in  the  same  conservative 
class  as  savings  bank  investments. 

The  radical  features  of  the  changes  are, 
therefore  the  amendments  to  New  York's 
General  Corporation  law,  its  Legislation  law, 
and  its  Penal  Code.  The  changes  in  New 
York's  insurance  code  are  a  return  to  the  old 
law  as  it  was  before  there  was  an  insurance 
lobby,  a  replacement  of  the  virtues  of  the  old 
law  for  the  excrescences  which  the  distribution 
of  boodle  funds  at  Albany  had  inserted.  This 
old  New  York  insurance  code  forbade  de- 
ferred dividends  for  a  longer  period  than  five 
years.  It  restricted  investments  to  real  es- 
tate mortgages  and  public  bonds.  It  pro- 
vided for  full  accountings  and  it  gave  every 
policyholder  the  right    to  sue  in  the    court. 

Several  companies  have  had  in  practice  for 
years  the  same  principles  which  the  New 
York  law  now  lays  down.  They  have,  in  fact, 
conducted  their  business  at  a  smaller  ratio  of 
soliciting  cost  than  the  new  insurance  code 
allows.  The  changes  are  to  their  advantage 
as  well  as  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  in- 
suring public.  Instead  of  a  reckless,  expen- 
sive rush  for  new  business  and  the  pushing 
of  so  called  investment  policies  to  the  dis- 
favor of  straight  life  insurance,  the  New  York 
law  now  leads  the  way  for  a  restoration  of  the 
life  insurance  business  in  the  United  States 
to  what  it  should  be.  It  remains,  however, 
for  the  other  states  to  remodel  their  insurance 
laws  after  the  New  York  pattern.  They 
must  include  the  general  provisions  against 
corporate  campaign  contributions,  secret  po- 
litical lobbies,  and  corporate  perjury. 

THE  RUSSIAN  PARLIAMENT 

THE  beginning  of  the  Russian  Parliament 
on  May  10,  with  much  pomp  and  with 
much  disappointment,  too,  may  be  a  step 
backward  or  a  step  forward  in  Russian  free- 
dom. The  world  will  have  to  wait  a  while 
to  be  sure  which  it  is. 

The  "fundamental  law"  granted  by  the 
Czar,  which  is  the  constitution  under  which 


the  Parliament  exists,  is  vague.  Most  of  the 
rights  that  it  grants  are  modified  or  may  be 
withdrawn;  and  it  is  regarded,  according  to 
the  fears  or  the  hopes  of  those  who  study  it,  as 
a  mere  pretense  or  as  the  real  beginnings  of 
freedom.  The  Emperor  retains  supreme  con- 
trol of  the  army  and  of  the  navy  and  of  the 
budget.  Control  of  the  army  and  of  the 
navy  is  usual  in  constitutional  monarchies 
especially  where  the  monarchs  are  strong; 
but  control  of  the  budget  is  regarded  as  sus- 
picious. The  Emperor,  too,  may  declare 
cities  or  districts  under  martial  law  at  his 
will.  This  may  be  only  a  necessary  method 
of  restoring  order  in  a  turbulent  time  or  it 
may  be  a  method  of  completely  taking  back 
autocratic  power.  Events  only  can  show. 
The  ''Senate,"  which  is  not  an  elected  body 
but  only  the  council  of  Empire  appointed  by 
the  Emperor,  must  pass  on  the  constitutional- 
ity of  every  law  enacted  by  the  Duma  before 
it  can  go  into  effect.  The  Emperor's  ap- 
pointees, therefore,  have  an  absolute  veto 
power.  Freedom  of  residence  is  not  granted 
absolutely  but  only  "under  existing  regu- 
lations," which  are,  of  course,  at  present 
prohibitory  of  freedom  of  movement.  The 
constitution  permits  the  Emperor  at  any  time 
to  dissolve  the  Duma,  nor  can  he  be  forced 
to  reconvene  it  at  any  given  time. 

Thus  it  is  obvious  that  this  first  move 
toward  a  constitutional  government  may  go 
far  or  only  a  little  way ;  it  may  be  the  be- 
gining  of  a  real  constitutional  government  or 
it  may  be  a  mere  sop  to  discontent.  The 
autocracy  may  regain  power  after  appearing 
to  abdicate.  The  best  opinion  is  that  the 
Emperor  himself  is  sincere,  but  there  is  pro- 
found distrust  of  the  old  bureaucratic  party 
and  influences. 

Yet  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  different  be- 
ginning could  have  been  expected.  If  there 
is  good  reason  to  distrust  the  bureaucracy, 
there  is  also  good  reason  to  distrust  the 
Russian  people  and  their  leaders.  They  have 
had  no  experience  of  freedom;  and,  so  far  as 
the  outside  world  knows,  they  have  developed 
no  strong  leaders.  The  Russian  tempera- 
ment is  emotional  and  impractical.  It  is  not 
certain  that  popular  government  would  be 
successful  if  it  were  thrust  on  them.  If  they 
have  the  moral  and  political  qualities  to  profit 
by  freedom,  they  will  probably  win  it,  inch  by 
inch,  after  this  vague  beginning.  If  they 
do  not  show  such  qualities,  the  Parliament 
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will  become  only  another  piece  of  machinery 
in  the  hands  of  the  autocracy.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  Parliament,  therefore,  is  prob- 
ably the  beginning  of  the  real  fight  for  free- 
dom. The  struggle  may  be  an  orderly  one — ■ 
a  struggle  of  moral  force;  or  it  may  be  a 
violent  struggle.  But  there  has  been  at  least 
this  gain — the  right  of  the  people  to  some 
voice  in  their  government  has  been  won ;  and 
this  cannot  be  taken  away  unless  the  people 
show  themselves  incapable  of  a  struggle  for 
ultimate    and    substantial    self-government. 

FOR  AMERICAN  INFLUENCE  IN  CHINA 

IT  IS  a  good  suggestion  made  by  President 
James,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  that 
our  Government  send  an  educational  com- 
mission to  China,  with  the  purpose  of  inducing 
the  Chinese  authorities  to  send  to  our  schools 
and  colleges  the  young  men  that  go  abroad 
to  be  trained  under  Western  methods  and 
institutions.  The  suggestion  has  been  very 
cordially  received  by  the  press,  and  it  has 
common  sense  to  commend  it. 

China  is  waking  up — more  slowly  than 
Japan  awoke;  but  within  a  generation  very 
many  changes  will  come,  and  many  of  them 
will  be  brought  about  under  the  direction  of 
Chinamen  who  have  been  educated  abroad, 
as  the  great  changes  in  Japan  were  similarly 
directed.  This  bare  statement  brings  a  long 
list  of  suggestions  to  every  thoughtful  mind, 
and  it  carries  instant  conviction  of  the  wis- 
dom of  President  James's  suggestion. 

There  are  many  Chinese  students  in  foreign 
countries  besides  the  five  thousand  or  more 
who  are  said  to  be  receiving  instruction  in 
Japan.  They  go  chiefly  to  England,  France, 
and  Germany.  They  avoid  the  United 
States  chiefly  because  of  the  rude  enforcement 
during  past  years  of  our  Chinese  exclusion 
law  and  of  the  prejudice  which  they  naturally 
think  that  we  feel  against  them.  Yet,  if  we 
desire  the  good  will,  the  trade  and  an  intel- 
lectual and  industrial  influence  in  China,  there 
is  no  other  way  to  get  these  things  quite  so 
directly  as  by  welcoming  and  training  the  men 
who  a  few  decades  hence  will  exert  a  strong 
influence  there  in  governmental,  educational, 
financial,  and  industrial  ways. 

The  opportunity  is  the  greater  because  our 
friendly  attitude  to  China  (except  for  our  too 
harsh  administration  of  the  exclusion  law) 
has  been  in  recent  years  more  important  and 
helpful  than  the  attitude  of  any  other  country. 


Our  service  in  saving  the  Empire  from  par- 
tition and  in  limiting  the  area  of  the  Japanese- 
Russian  war,  and  our  generous  treatment 
after  the  Boxer  uprising — all  these  friendly 
acts  have  been  appreciated  by  the  ruling 
classes.  And  yet  we  have  permitted,  if  not 
provoked,  a  boycott  of  our  wares  which  has 
done  and  is  doing  far  greater  damage  in 
arousing  a  Chinese  prejudice  against  us  than 
it  has  done  in  injury  to  our  commerce.  A 
wisely  chosen  commission  that  should  go  on 
such  a  friendly  and  helpful  errand  might  do 
a  far-reaching  service  to  the  Chinese,  to  us, 
and  toward  a  commercial  and  intellectual 
development  of  the  Empire  that  should  be 
in  close  sympathy  with  American  methods 
and  aims. 

EUROPE— AS  THE   EMIGRANT  FEELS  IT 

IT  IS  no  wonder  that  people  of  the  unpriv- 
ileged classes  of  Europe  are  flocking  to 
our  shores  by  the  millions.  Compared  with 
Europe  our  country  is  almost  a  virgin  country. 
Compared  with  European  life  for  the  mass  of 
men,  our  life,  outside  of  our  few  large  cities, 
presents  an  unlimited  and  the  most  varied 
wealth  of  opportunity.  If  an  American  who 
is  dissatisfied  with  American  conditions  were 
for  a  few  years  to  lead  the  life  of  a  European 
peasant,  learn  the  peasant's  restricted  out- 
look and  opportunity,  and  were  then  to  come 
to  the  United  States,  even  with  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket,  he  would  look 
upon  our  shores  as  the  fairest  land  under 
Heaven,  and  welcome  American  residence  as 
a  sick  man  welcomes  health. 

The  area  of  Europe  is  only  a  little  greater 
than  the  area  of  the  United  States — 3,800,000 
square  miles  against  our  3,500,000;  but 
Europe's  population  is  four  times  ours. 
Europe  has  .ihout  fifty  times  as  many  men 
under  arms  as  we  have,  and  spends,  in  some- 
thing like  the  same  ratio,  for  their  main- 
tenance, and  at  a  very  much  greater  rate  for 
her  navies  and  at  a  still  greater  rate  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  governments  and  her 
privileged  classes. 

Think  of  our  territory  divided  into  parts 
corresponding  to  the  United  Kingdom  (about 
the  area  of  New  York),  European  Russia, 
Germany,  France,  Austria- Hungary,  Italy, 
Spain,  Norway,  Sweden,  Turkey,  Holland — 
there  are  half  a  dozen  other  States,  all  with 
their  kings  and  courts,  except  France  and 
Switzerland,  and  all  with  their  burdensome 
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systems  of  defense.  Nearly  all  have  their 
costly  restrictions  against  trade  with  all  the 
rest,  whereas  we  have  free  trade  from  one 
ocean  to  the  other,  a  common  language  and 
one  kind  of  government,  which,  with  all  its 
deficiencies  and  extravagances,  is  ideal  in 
comparison  with  the  bewildering  and  im- 
poverishing burdens  of  European  rule.  Un- 
der a  system  parallel  to  Europe  almost  every 
important  city  that  we  have  would  be  a  cap- 
ital of  a  nation,  with  all  the  cost  that  that 
implies  and  with  all  the  restrictions  on  private 
opportunity  that  great  privileged  classes  and 
costly  governments  and  armies  impose. 

And  the  European  situation,  uncommonly 
calm  as  it  now  is  outside  of  Russia,  is  yet 
the  cause  of  constant  and  profound  uneasiness 
by  all  statesmen.  The  late  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury said  not  many  years  ago : 

"You  notice  that  on  all  sides  the  instruments  of 
destruction,  the  piling  up  of  arms,  are  becoming 
larger  and  larger.  The  powers  of  concentration  are 
becoming  greater,  the  instruments  of  death  more 
active  and  more  numerous,  and  are  improved  with 
every  year;  and  each  nation  is  bound,  for  its  own 
safety's  sake,  to  take  part  in  this  competition.  The 
one  hope  that  we  have  to  prevent  this  competition 
from  ending  in  a  terrible  effort  of  mutual  destruction 
which  would  be  fatal  to  Christian  civilisation — the 
only  hope  we  have  is  that  the  Powers  may  gradually 
be  brought  together  to  act  together  in  a  friendly 
spirit  on  all  questions  of  difference  which  may  arise, 
and  till  at  last  they  shall  be  welded  in  some  inter- 
national constitution  which  shall  give  to  the  world, 
as  a  result  of  their  great  strength,  a  long  spell  of  un- 
fettered and  prosperous  trade  and  continued  peace." 

Such  an  international  constitution  may  come, 
but.  it  is  not  yet  in  sight.  Friendly  as  the 
nations  now  are,  there  are  few  signs  that  such 
a  union  can  be  formed  at  any  time  that  we 
can  foresee.  Another  Englishman,  Lord  Ave7 
bury,  writing  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  declares,  in  a  remarkable 
review  of  the  state  of  Europe,  that  "revolu- 
tion may  not  come  soon,  not  probably  in  my 
time,  but  come  it  will,  and  as  sure  as  fate 
there  will  be  an  explosion  such  as  the  world 
has  never  seen. " 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  dim  premonition  of 
this  felt  by  the  European  peasantry,  such  as 
some  animals  have  of  a  coming  storm;  and 
the  United  States  is  a  place  of  safety  for  them 
and  for  their  children.  The  coming  of  such 
as  make  good,  thrifty  citizens  is  good  for  us; 
but  out  of  the  millions  that  now  swell  our 
population  how  many  bring  moral  and  poli- 


tical diseases  of  the  Old  World — how  shall  we 
know? 

THE  COLLEGE  DEGREE  AND  AN  HONEST 
SUGGESTION 

AT  COMMENCEMENTS,  which  are  now 
on  us,  one  is  likely  to  hear  a  good  deal 
about  the  advance  of  education,  and  yet  no- 
where else  have  ancient  prejudices  such  a 
steady  hold  as  in  universities.  Take  for  ex- 
ample the  degree-giving  habit.  The  A.  B.  de- 
gree (which  American  colleges  have  tried  in 
vain  to  differentiate  by  a  variety  of  explana- 
tory letters  such  as  Ph.  B.  or  B.  S.)  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  English  universities  by  the  New 
England  colleges,  which  were  themselves 
modelled  on  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Al- 
though from  the  very  beginning  our  American 
universities  departed  pretty  fundamentally 
from  their  English  ancestors,  they  have  re- 
tained the  inevitable  degree.  Formerly  this 
mediaeval  badge  meant  something  to  all 
educated  men:  it  indicated,  at  least,  that  its 
possessor  had  spent  four  years  in  a  cultivated 
and  learned  society,  where  he  had  been 
brought  more  or  less  in  contact  with  two 
dead  languages,  a  little  stale  philosophy,  and 
some  higher  mathematics.  But,  since  the 
advent  of  the  elective  system  and  German 
ideals  of  scholarship — not  to  mention  new 
branches  of  education — it  no  longer  has  any 
special  significance  to  any  body  of  men. 

II 

Nowadays  a  college  graduate  has  spent 
from  two  to  five  years  in  an  institution  where 
he  may  have  eaten  a  substantial  intellectual 
meal,  or  may  have  tasted  instead  a  vast  num- 
ber of  tempting  educational  dishes — or  merely 
had  a  good  time  and  hired  a  coach  to  do  the 
required  thinking.  He  may  have  entered 
college  after  a  thorough  training  in  a  good  fit- 
ting school,  or  he  may  have  been ' '  accredited" 
by  a  perfunctory  school-teacher,  and  have 
been  really  unprepared  for  any  higher 
studies.  Under  such  conditions  the  con- 
ferring of  degrees  is  a  piece  of  scholastic  bun- 
combe, endeared  by  tradition  and  of  some 
supposed  commercial  benefit  to  the  recipients. 

Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  our  colleges 
knows  that  the  units  of  instruction,  upon  the 
performance  of  which  the  getting  of  degrees 
depends,  are  of  very  various  worth  and  diffi- 
culty. There  is  no  human  method  of  esti- 
mating  properly  their   respective    values    in 
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the  curriculum.  And  it  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  be  the  case  that  colleges  give  their 
degrees  for  work  performed  elsewhere,  which 
they  estimate  roughly  and  accredit  to  the 
students.  So  far  as  the  commercial  considera- 
tion for  holding  to  degrees  is  concerned,  out- 
side of  academic  circles  nobody  cares  whether 
a  man  has  a  bachelor's  degree  or  not,  unless 
he  wishes  to  teach.  And  to  secure  any  good 
position  in  teaching  the  college  graduate 
must  have  the  doctor's  degree,  which  is  given 
by  respectable  institutions  only  for  very 
real  accomplishments. 

It  is  natural  enough  under  these  circum- 
stances that  young  people  in  college  should 
confound  the  taking  of  a  degree  with  the  get- 
ting of  an  education.  But  what  is  really 
more  lamentable  is  that  American  colleges 
seem  unable  to  put  their  stamp  upon  their 
graduates  in  some  more  enduring  manner 
than  by  giving  them  little  rolls  of  parchment 
and  the  right  to  add  some  capital  letters  to 
their  names. 

Ill 

A  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  not 
hard  to  find.  Let  the  university  or  college 
issue  to  every  student  leaving  its  doors  a  doc- 
ument which  shall  be  an  exact  and  concise 
statement  of  the  term  of  actual  residence,  and 
the  amount  and  the  nature  of  work  performed 
by  the  student  under  the  supervision  of  that 
institution.  It  would  require  scarcely  more 
parchment  than  the  present  degree  to  pro- 
vide a  record  of  the  student's  work  that 
would  mean  something.  In  it  should  ap- 
pear a  brief  description  of  the  subjects  pur- 
sued, the  names  of  the  instructors,  the 
amount  of  class  or  laboratory  work  done,  of 
the  grades  given  by  examinations  in  the  re- 
spective courses,  all  countersigned  by  the 
proper  college  officer.  Thus  it  would  be  a 
concise  summary  of  the  educational  history 
of  the  student. 

There  are  certain  obvious  advantages  of 
such  a  system,  besides  its  honesty.  It  would 
permit  the  student  in  search  of  the  best  in- 
struction in  his  field  to  move  freely  from  one 
college  to  another.  To  the  young  man  look- 
ing for  work  such  a  document  would  have 
real  commercial  value,  provided  that  his 
studies  had  had  anything  to  do  with  the  job 
he  was  seeking.  And  it  would  enable  those 
aiming  to  enter  the  professions  to  begin  their 
professional  studies  just  as  soon  as  they  had 


completed    the    courses    prescribed    by    the 
faculties  of  the  professional  schools. 

Of  course  there  would  be  a  sentimental 
outcry  against  doing  away  with  the  time- 
honored  degree.  Colleges  are  timid,  always 
fearful  of  a  possible  loss  of  patronage.  But 
a  frank  recognition  of  the  emptiness  of  the 
bachelor  degree  would  appeal  to  the  best 
sense  of  the  community.  It  would  tend  to 
eliminate  the  loafers  in  college,  because  par- 
ents would  no  longer  have  the  excuse  of 
maintaining  their  sons  in  idleness  through 
four  years  "for  the  sake  of  the  degree." 
College  would  become  more  and  more  a  part 
of  the  business  of  life,  and  a  place  where 
something  cannot  be  had  for  nothing. 

REDISCOVERING  RURAL  EDUCATION 

THE  Conference  for  the  promotion  of 
Southern  Education,  which  has  been 
held  annually  and  in  a  different  state  every 
year — in  North  Carolina,  in  Georgia,  in  Vir- 
ginia, in  Alabama,  in  South  Carolina,  and 
this  year  in  Kentucky — has  done  as  much  as 
any  other  one  agency,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other,  to  set  the  educational  forces  in  the 
great  rural  areas  at  work  on  fundamental 
problems.  This  is  the  same  as  to  say  that 
the  teacher  must  attack  real  problems  and  not 
merely  book  problems  in  training  the  children 
of  the  soil;  and,  by  any  right  measure  of  life, 
we  are  all  children  of  the  soil. 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  that  a  great 
public  meeting  made  up  of  men  and  women 
of  all  parts  of  our  Eastern  country,  who  have 
nothing  in  common  but  the  patriotic  im- 
pulse to  set  education  at  its  right  angle  to  life, 
was  not  the  best  means  to  bring  about  such 
a  result;  for  these  conferences  are  not 
pedagogical  bodies  but  arc  made  up  of 
teachers,  college  presidents  and  professors, 
public  men,  writers,  editors,  men-'of-affairs 
and  women  of  public  spirit.  But  this  com- 
posite membership  has  turned  out  to  be  the 
very  strength  of  the  "movement,"  if  it  may 
be  called  a  movement. 

The  fundamental  proposition  is  so  obvious 
that  it  may  easily  escape  attention — that 
everv  child  in  the  country  should  be  trained — 
trained,  mind  you,  not  merely  sent  to  school — 
and  trained  to  know  what  the  earth  is  good 
for  and  how  a  dignified  and  independent  life 
may  be  lived  on  it,  with  all  the  qualities  that 
we  call  common  sense  brought  into  play. 
Yet  this  is  in  no  way  a  movement  to  promote 
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agricultural  training  as  distinguished  from 
training  for  any  other  pursuit.  It  is  a 
movement  to  train  the  children  of  our  great 
rural  areas  for  whatever  careers  they  may 
seek. 

Nor  is  it  applicable  to  the  Southern  States 
in  any  sense  in  which  is  it  not  applicable  else- 
where. These  conferences  have  been  held 
in  the  South  only  because  these  states  are  the 
great  rural  states  of  the  East,  their  educa- 
tional work  has  been  backward,  and  the 
spirit  and  ambition  of  the  people  are  eager 
and  admirable.  And  the  strides  that  edu- 
cational ambition  and  agitation  have  made 
and  are  making  there  are  revolutionary. 

At  the  Conference  this  year  in  Lexington, 
Ky.,  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  teaching  of  the 
farmers  who  now  occupy  the  land — teaching 
them  on  their  own  land  by  demonstrations 
of  what  right  methods  of  culture  will  do.  If 
you  stop  to  think  of  it,  the  only  place  to  teach 
agriculture  is  on  the  land  and  the  only  persons 
that  you  can  be  sure  will  profit  by  such 
teaching  are  the  men  who  are  now  tilling  the 
land  for  a  living.  But  nobody  seems  clearly 
to  have  found  out  these  obvious  facts — and 
acted  upon  them — until  a  very  few  years  ago. 

We  have  confused  "Education"  with  al- 
most everything  under  heaven,  until  a  simple 
and  obvious  fact  like  this,  which  must  have 
been  known  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
seems  like  a  new  discovery.  In  general,  it 
seems  to  be  a  very  good  idea  for  earnest  men 
and  women  of  all  callings  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  training  of  the  masses;  and  such 
more  or  less  miscellaneous  conferences,  if 
they  be  as  dead-in-earnest  as  these  held  in  the 
South,  would  bring  good  results  in  any  part 
of  the  Union. 

PROSPERITY'S  HUMAN  WASTE 

A  QUIET  scholar  went  to  Palm  Beach 
Fla.,  last  winter  to  rest,  and  he  found 
it  a  place  where  men  "pursue  expense  regard- 
less of  pleasure."  A  cultivated  man  and  his 
cultivated  wife,  also  quiet  folk,  went  a  little 
while  ago  to  one  of  the  great  hotels  at  Atlan- 
tic City,  N.  J.,  and  they  wrote  to  their  friends: 
"We  did  not  know  that  there  were  such 
people  in  the  world  as  we  see  here — spending, 
spending,  noisily  spending."  They  were 
obliged,  in  order  to  escape  the  glare  and 
racket,  to  go  somewhere  else  to  find  congenial 
quiet. 

These  good  seekers  of  rest  made  mistakes 


in  choosing  the.se  places — perhaps  that  is  the 
only  moral  worth  drawing  from  their  exper- 
ience. They  reaped  the  reward  of  their 
simplicity.  Yet  there  is  something  else  to 
say,  for  visitors  who  come  to  see  us  from 
abroad  are  already  saying  it:  our  commercial 
prosperity  has  outrun  our  growth  in  good 
taste.  "You  may  see  what  the  Lord  thinks 
of  money,"  said  a  sound  philosopher,  "by 
observing  the  kind  of  persons  to  whom  He 
gives  it. "  But  even  this  is  not  all  that  is  to 
be  said. 

For,  although  we  have  plans  on  foot  to  help 
the  blind,  schools  to  train  the  mute,  societies 
to  tame  the  Indians,  organizations  to  lift  the 
Negroes,  and  missionaries  to  convert  the 
heathen,  what  agencies  have  we  for  changing 
the  "guests"  of  the  fashionable  hotels  at 
winter  and  summer  resorts  into  modest 
American  folk?  The  ways  of  civilization 
are  inscrutable ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  race- 
track and  Wall  Street  are  meant  to  reduce 
such  of  them  to  poverty  again  as  survive 
immoderate  indulgence  in  automobiles.  The 
fatty  diseases  of  malnutrition,  too,  find 
them  good  prey.  Somebody  must  continue 
to  feed  diabetes,  motor-cars,  and  gambling 
places,  else  the  yellow  press  would  perish 
and  the  preachers  would  have  no  subjects 
for  sermons,  in  the  intervals  between  volcanic 
eruptions  and  earthquakes ;  and  virtue  would 
become  unattractive  for  the  lack  of  vice  to 
lord  it  over. 

This  class  of  persons,  fortunately  for  us, 
can  never  become  an  hereditary  evil,  for  they 
perish;  or  their  fortunes  take  wings  and  the 
diamond  pins  of  this  generation  give  way  to 
flannel  shirts  the  next.  But  every  generation 
of  prosperity  breeds  its  own  soft  overcrop  of 
decay.  The  prodigality  of  our  democracy 
is  responsible  for  them  as  the  prodigality  of 
nature  is  responsible  for  noxious  weeds.  For 
our  great  garden  is  not  well  kept  and  our  soil 
is  rich  and  its  growth  rank. 

Doubtless  the  best  thing  to  do  about  them  is 
to  do  nothing — not  even  to  worry  about  their 
waste  of  money.  Their  waste  of  money,  in 
fact,  is  the  least  silly  thing  they  do,  for  the 
money  is  in  constant  flux  and  serves  its  pur- 
pose. The  sad  fact  is  that  these  persons 
waste  themselves  on  what  they  conceive  to  be 
pleasures.  While  all  waste  of  life  is  tragic, 
we  cannot  conceive  either  of  nature  or  of 
human  society  without  its  tragedies.  A 
democracy  is  like  nature  in  that  it  has  deserts 
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and  jungles  and  so  great  a  profusion  of  life 
that  a  multitude  of  its  creatures,  born  merely 
to  perish  foolishly,  are  a  part  of  its  plan. 

THE  DIME  NOVEL  AND  THE  SOFT  NOVEL 

IF  IT  be  true  that  the  dime  novel  has 
passed,  as  some  librarians  and  pub- 
lishers report,  it  is  hard  to  decide  whether  to 
weep  or  to  rejoice.  Dr.  J.  Stanley  Hall,  the 
eminent  psychologist,  is,  in  a  way,  a  defender 
of  the  stirring  story  of  adventure  for  youth. 
Blood-and-thunder  ought  to  form  a  part  of 
a  boy's  imaginative  exercise.  Certainly  a 
good  word  could  be  said  for  the  hardy  and 
adventurous  qualities  of  the  generations  of 
Americans  whose  boyhood  was  more  or  less 
fed  on  the  dime  novel.  The  heroes  worked 
hard.  They  played  fair.  They  were  alert. 
They  had  both  daring  and  imagination.  And 
the  good  hero  always  triumphed.  The  villain 
was  shot.  The  best  of  these  yellow  backs 
were  not  immoral  nor  soft.  Perhaps  the  worst 
that  can  be  said  of  them  was  that  they  were 
silly.  But,  if  boys'  tastes  have  changed  or 
if  dime -publishers  now  find  other  kinds  of 
books  more  profitable,  we  can  survive  the 
passing  of  the  dime  novel.  There  is  no  lack 
of  adventurous  things  to  read  either  for  boys 
or  men. 

But  in  the  changing  fashions  another  form 
of  literature  has  come  that  is  worse  than  the 
dime  novels  ever  were ;  and  its  victims  are 
women.  If  a  thrilling  story  of  frontier  life 
made  a  cowboy  of  a  lad  now  and  then,  the 
"society  novel"  probably  plays  worse  havoc 
with  the  women  who  loaf  in  Florida  in  winter 
and  at  Atlantic  City  in  summer  and  with 
girls  who  regard  the  life  of  the  loafers  as  the 
ideal  life.  For  these  silly  stories  are  soft,  and 
if  we  must  have  either,  blood-and-thunder  is 
better  than  softness. 

THE  ERUPTION  OF  VESUVIUS 

THE  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  probably 
caused  the  death  of  as  many  persons 
as  the  earthquake  and  the  fire  in  San  Fran- 
cisco; but  it  was  almost  forgotten  by  the 
American  public  because  of  the  distress  to  a 
very  much  larger  number  of  victims  and 
because  of  the  dramatic  destruction  of  a 
great  city.  Several  villages  that  lay  within 
the  destructive  range  of  lava  and  ashes  were 
destroyed,  but  they  were  not  villages  of  his- 
toric importance.  More  lost  their  lives  by 
the  falling  in  of  a  roof  of  a  church  from  the 


weight  of  ashes  than  in  any  other  way.  The 
railroad  to  the  crater  was,  of  course,  destroyed, 
and  the  shape  of  the  crater  itself  was  com- 
pletely changed.  Naples  suffered  from  a  great 
fall  of  ashes,  but  no  permanent  damage  was 
done  to  the  city. 

The  hero  of  this  eruption  is  Professor 
Mateucci,  the  eminent  scientific  observer  who 
kept  at  his  post  in  the  dangerously  exposed 
observatory  from  which  he  has  long  studied 
the  volcano  and  the  phenomena  of  all  its 
moods.  He  risked  his  life  but  fortunately 
escaped  injury ;  and  he  had  an  experience 
with  volcanic  activity  such  as  no  man  ever 
before  had. 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE 

THE  reports  of  all  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies doing  business  in  the  United 
States  indicate  that  the  exposure  of  the  per- 
versions of  the  great  companies  have  had  the 
effect  not  only  of  benefiting  the  public  but 
of  greatly  increasing  the  business  of  the  many 
honestly  and  economically  managed  com- 
panies. Of  the  seventy  companies  which 
issued  life  insurance  policies  excluding  the 
"industrials,"  forty-six  report  increases  of  in- 
surance for  the  last  year  of  more  than  194 
million  dollars.  Of  the  companies  which  report 
losses  nine  are  New  York  companies,  and  of 
the  194  million  dollars  of  losses  more  than 
nine-tenths  were  experienced  by  the  New 
York  companies  and  four-fifths  was  reported 
by  the  ''big  three,"  the  Equitable,  the 
Mutual  and  the  New  York  Life. 

Since  January  1,  1906,  when  the  figures  for 
the  annual  reports  were  closed,  the  same  ten- 
dency has  been  even  more  strongly  shown. 
New  policyholders  are  insuring  in  the  com- 
panies which  public  investigations  and  per- 
sonal inquiry  of  policyholders  have  shown  to 
be  selling  life  insurance  at  the  lowest  cost. 
Other  policyholders  have  been  transferring 
their  insurance  from  some  companies  to 
others.  The  result  is  a  shifting  from  the 
three  largest  companies  to  the  fifty  smaller 
companies  and  a  distribution  of  insurance 
among  them  according  to  local  conditions  and 
the  results  of  past  experience. 

The  greatest  falling  off  has  been  in  the 
Equitable —  more  than  83  million  dollars. 
Next  to  that  has  been  the  Mutual  of  New  York 
with  a  loss  in  new  business  of  48  million  dollars. 
The  New  York  Life  has  lost  less.  Besides 
these  fallings  off  there  have  been  losses  in  these 
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companies  from  surrenders  and  lapses  which 
are  larger  in  amount  that  ever  before. 

On  the  other  hand  the  New  England,  the 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Western  companies, 
in  general  show  substantial  gains.  No  one 
companv  has  monopolized  the  increase,  but 
there  has  been  a  fairly  even  distribution. 
The  losses  of  the  big  companies  have  of  course 
swelled  the  gains  of  these  smaller  companies. 

There  is  also  a  strong  tendency  to  take  out 
term-insurance  and  straight-life  policies  in- 
stead of  endowment,  deferred-dividend,  and 
other  forms  of  investment  policies.  Since 
the  same  sum  will  buy  a  much  larger  term 
or  straight  life  insurance  policy  than  an  en- 
dowment or  investment  policy  the  payments 
of  policyholders  will  secure  a  very  much  larger 
volume   of  actual   insurance. 

The  discriminating  intelligence  of  the  in- 
suring public  is  also  demolishing  the  expensive 
agency  systems.  The  commissions  paid  by 
the  Mutual  of  New  York  to  its  agents  on  new 
business  for  the  first  three  months  of  1906 
were  about  one-third  as  much  as  for  the 
corresponding  months  of  1905.  There  is  also 
a  falling  off  of  a  third  in  the  renewal  com- 
missions. The  Equitable's  commissions  to 
agents  on  new  business  have  been  cut  in  two. 
As  one  result  of  this  many  agents  are  seeking 
other  employment.  One  type  of  insurance 
agent  is  finding  his  vocation  gone.  The 
other  agents  who  consider  first  their  own  repu- 
tations and  the  building  up  of  an  established 
business  by  giving  the  most  value  for  the 
money  and  by  selling  those  policies  which  are 
best  for  the  policyholders,  will  now  reap  the 
results  of  their  integrity  and  energy. 

Instead  of  the  exposures  and  the  conse- 
quent public  enlightenment  doing  life  insurance 
harm  they  will  do  it  good.  But  hereafter 
the  successful  companies  will  not  be  invest- 
ment bureaus  or  shelters  for  syndicates  or 
allies  of  stock  speculators.  The  field  for  pure, 
straight  life  insurance  was  never  better  than 
to-day.  The  people  are  the  greatest  gainers 
but  every  life  insurance  company  which  is 
honestly  and  economically  conducted  will 
get  benefit  from  the  popular  awakening. 

THE  HOPE  FOR  FREE  ALCOHOL 

THE  act  of  the  59th  Congress  that  may 
possibly  result  in  an  even  wider  benefit 
to  the  country  than  many  that  have  attracted 
more  public  attention  is  its  start  to  put 
commercial  alcohol  on  the  free  list.     The  bill 


passed  the  House,  and  at  the  time  of  writing 
it  is  receiving  favorable  treatment  in  the 
Senate,  though  now  as  formerly  oil  and  coal 
interests  may  again  block  what  would  be  a 
widespread  boon.  For  with  the  import  tax 
removed,  every  farmer  might  manufacture  his 
own  source  of  light  and  heat.  The  day  of  the 
universal  automobile  would  be  hastened. 
Every  village  could  have  its  competitors  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  alcohol,  wood  alco- 
hol and  the  alcohol  distilled  from  grain,  pota- 
toes, beets,  and  other  forms  of  vegetable 
matter  which  contain  starch  and  sugar. 
Hitherto  wood  alcohol  has  not  been  taxed, 
but  grain  alcohol  has  had  to  pay  a  tax  of  $2.08 
a  gallon,  which  has  made  its  use  too  costly  for 
any  other  purpose  than  making  intoxicating 
drinks  and  medicine.  Yet  it  can  be  made 
very  cheaply.  From  a  bushel  of  small  pota- 
toes more  than  a  gallon  can  be  distilled. 
With  improved  processes,  it  can  be  produced 
from  potatoes,  sugar  cane,  or  refuse  beets  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  10  cents  a  gallon.  This  is 
less  than  a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  wood 
alcohol. 

The  grain  alcohol  is  almost  a  perfect  fuel. 
It  can  be  made  as  little  dangerous  as  high 
proof  kerosene.  It  gives  more  heat  than  kero- 
sene without  a  disagreeable  odor.  Ah  ex- 
plosive types  of  engines  can  be  adapted  to  use 
it  to  better  advantage  than  gasolene.  Its 
cost  of  production  is  less  than  the  market  price 
of  gasolene,  and  it  will  furnish  more  power. 

The  process  of  distilling  is  simple,  and  the 
apparatus  is  not  expensive.  Any  farmer 
could  buy  a  small  plant  and  convert  all  his 
low  grade  or  spoiled  grain,  his  small  potatoes, 
and  his  refuse  beets,  and  even  his  corn  stalks, 
into  alcohol  at  little  expense.  The  use  of 
power  could  be  made  universal  by  the  com- 
mon production  of  cheap  alcohol  and  the  use 
of  alcohol  engines. 

The  bill  before  Congress  does  not  propose  to 
alter  the  tax  on  grain  alcohol  in  the  shape  of 
intoxicating  liquor  but  to  provide  for  the  de- 
naturizing  of  it  by  charging  it  with  some 
poisonous  and  odorous  ingredient  so  that 
its  use  as  a  beverage  will  be  dangerous,  with- 
out any  impairment  of  its  use  in  the  arts  or 
for  light  and  power.  The  rectifying  of  such 
alcohol  will  be  as  much  a  crime  as  the  illegal 
distilling  of  alcohol  for  drinking  purposes  is 
now. 

Our  high  tax  on  alcohol  has  given  Germany 
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a  great  advantage   in  manufacturing  chem-  dustries  cheap  alcohol  would  put  the  United 

icals.     Many  medicinal  preparations  such  as  States   in  a  position    to  compete   favorably 

liniments  and  chloroform  require  alcohol  for  with  other  countries.    A  cheap  substitute  for 

their    preparation.     In    the    manufacture    of  gasolene    is     desirable.     Denaturized    alcohol 

hats,   varnishes,  paints  and  other  great  in-  supplies   it. 


WHAT    SORT    OF    STOCKS    A    PRUDENT 

MAN    MAY    BUY 

[The  sixth  article  on  the  making  of  investments.] 


IN  a  previous  article,  The  World's  Work 
outlined  a  method  of  semi-speculative 
investment  in  low-class  corporation 
stocks,  designed  to  increase  the  principal  in- 
vested, rather  than  to  yield  revenue,  or  to 
give  to  the  buyer  a  feeling  of  security  in  his 
investment. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  all  stock  in- 
vestments are  speculative.  Many  men  all 
over  the  world  have  made  their  most  careful 
and  conservative  investments  in  stocks  of 
various  corporations.  In  fact,  there  are 
several  advantages  to  be  gained  from  stock 
investments  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
bonds.  The  man  who  buys  a  bond  of  a  cor- 
poration becomes  merely  a  creditor  of  that 
corporation.  The  buyer  of  stocks,  on  the 
contrary,  becomes  a  partner  in  the  company — 
one  of  its  owners,   not  one  of  its  creditors. 

In  this  country,  the  principal  argument 
used  by  authorities  on  investment  in  favor  of 
stocks  as  opposed  to  bonds  is  that  the  stocks 
are  free  from  the  personal  tax.  This  tax 
varies  from  about  15  mills  on  the  dollar  to 
about  3  mills  on  the  dollar.  If  one  buys 
bonds  and  is  willing  to  declare  the  full  amount 
of  his  investment,  he  is  asked  to  pay  taxes 
in  New  York  amounting  to  more  than  one- 
third  of  his  entire  revenue  from  a  conservative 
investment  yielding,  say,  4^  per  cent. 

Of  course,  many  men  in  the  high-tax  states 
do  not  pay  taxes  on  the  full  amount  of  their 
investments.  "Tax-dodging"  is  not  an  ex- 
ception— it  is  a  rule.  Yet  there  are  many 
who  do  not  care  to  do  it.  Criticism  was  made 
of  a  recent  outline  in  this  magazine  of  a  bond 
investment  for  the  average  man,  on  the 
ground   that   this   investment   could    not   be 


profitably  made  without  dodging  taxes.  The 
objection  was  technically  valid.  It  would, 
however,  be  equally  valid  to  point  out  that 
the  same  amount  of  money  could  not  be  car- 
ried in  the  bank,  or  invested  in  chattels,  or 
used  in  any  of  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life 
without  coming  under  the  same  restriction. 

By  the  buying  of  stocks  to  yield  the  same 
revenue,  the  investor  can  clear  his  skirts  of 
the  tax-bogy.  This  is  not  dodging  taxes. 
The  corporation  is  supposed  to  meet  all  the 
tax  liability  that  attaches  to  its  stocks  when 
it  pays  its  own  real-property  tax  to  the  state 
in  which  it  came  into  being,  and  in  which  it 
operates. 

Conservative  investments  in  stocks  for 
revenue  and  security  are  made  in  very  large 
volume  every  day  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  and  on  similar  exchanges  all  over 
the  country.  In  even  larger  volume,  they 
are  made  in  private  transactions  throughout 
the  world,  wherever  corporations  exist.  For 
it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  corporations 
of  immense  size  are  the  only  corporations 
whose  stocks  are  to  be  considered  as  careful 
investments. 

The  buying  of  the  stocks  of  small  companies 
no  matter  how  good,  should  not  be  attempted 
except  by  those  who  are  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  business  of  the  small  company,  in 
question.  If  a  merchant,  for  instance,  buys 
indiscriminately  the  stocks  of  brewing  com- 
panies, street  railways,  milling  companies, 
land  companies  scattered  throughout  the 
Union  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  he  is 
courting  trouble.  He  cannot,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  familiar  with  the  business  into 
which  he  has  bought.     This  statement,  almost 
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axiomatic,  will  serve  the  individual  investor 
as  a  principle  for  such  investment.  If  you 
are  going  to  buy  the  stocks  of  small  manu- 
facturing companies  consider  carefully  several 
things.     The  questions  will  be: 

"What  is  the  business  into  which  I  am 
buying?  Shall  I  be  merely  a  blind  partner, 
or  can  I  watch  the  business  as  it  grows,  or 
shrinks. " 

' '  How  much  are  its  stockholders  permitted 
to  know?  Are  there  regular  statements  of 
earnings  and  conditions,  or  are  we  to  be 
allowed  to  live  along  in  a  fool's  paradise  until 
the  voice  of  the  receiver  wakes  us  from  our 
dreams  ? ' ' 

"  If  I  should  be  forced  to  sell,  who  would 
buy  my  stocks?" 

' '  How  long  have  dividends  been  paid,  and 
how  great  are  they  ? ' ' 

If  these  questions  can  be  answered  satis- 
factorily, there  is  nothing  foolish  about  buying 
the  stocks  of  manufacturing  companies  with 
which  you  are  familiar.  If  to  any  one  of  these 
queries  there  is  no  satisfactory  reply,  be  very 
sure  that  you  are  courting  trouble  in  under- 
taking to  become  a  partner — a  dummy 
partner — in  the  company. 

It  is  probable  that  if  an  inventory  could  be 
made  of  the  stock  investments  of  England 
and  the  United  States  it  would  be  found  that 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  these  investments 
would  be  classed  as  "blind  investments." 
There  is  hardly  one  small  stock  company  out 
of  ten  that  really  tells  its  stockholders  what 
they  are  entitled  to  know.  It  is  possible  to 
number  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  indus- 
trial and  manufacturing  companies  in  the 
United  States  which  tell  their  stockholders 
all  the  fundamental  facts  concerning  the 
business  of  the  year.  The  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  is  a  brilliant  exception. 
The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  The 
American  Tobacco  Company,  The  Consoli- 
dated Gas  Company  of  New  York  and  many 
others  of  the  leading  companies  whose  stocks 
are  scattered  far  and  wide  make  public  only 
the  most  meagre  statements  of  their  condi- 
tion. 

Here  is  the  very  first  guide-post  on  the  way 
to  safe  investments  in  stocks.  Make  your 
investment,  small  or  great,  in  stocks  of  big 
or  little  companies,  only  in  the  stocks  of  cor- 
porations that  tell  you  fully  every  year,  in 
language  you  can  understand,  all  the  facts 
with  regard  to  their  financial  condition,  their 


earnings,  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand,  and  all 
the  other  fundamentals. 

If  that  should  be  insisted  on,  the  rest  of 
your  choice  will  not  be  difficult.  For  then 
your  action  will  be  intelligent.  It  will  not 
be  merely  a  gamble.  It  will  not  be  taking 
the  word  of  someone  else.  No  average  man 
would  buy  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  land 
that  he  had  never  seen,  whose  location  he  did 
not  know,  whose  condition  was  indefinite, 
merely  because  he  had  heard  of  it  from  a 
friend,  or  because  he  had  read  about  it  in  the 
papers.  Yet  thousands  of  men,  day  by  day, 
pay  out  their  money  for  stocks  that  represent 
to  them  properties  of  which  they  know  abso- 
lutely nothing  and  of  which  they  never  can 
know  very  much. 

i;  What  classes  of  stocks  fulfil  these  condi- 
tions? What  corporations  publish  all  the 
fundamental  facts  with  regard  to  their  finan- 
cial condition?  What  stocks  can  I  safely  buy, 
and  what  revenue  should  I  get  from  them  ?  ': 

Standard  railroad  stocks  undoubtedly  rank 
first  for  the  general  investor.  Many  bank 
stocks  are  excellent.  Stocks  of  loan  companies, 
industrials,  and  mining  companies  should  be 
bought  only  after  the  closest  consideration. 
They  should  fulfil  the  minutest  requirements 
of  the  catechism  before  they  are  even  con- 
sidered by  the  wise  investor. 

All  these  groups  are  subdivided  into  many 
classes.  One  of  the  first  that  should  be  con- 
sidered is  a  very  large  class  of  railroad  pre- 
ferred stocks.  They  are  entirely  different  in 
their  nature  from  the  railroad  common  stocks. 
The  difference  is  a  limitation  upon  the  rev- 
enue they  may  receive,  and  upon  the  right 
which  stocks  have  to  share  in  the  distribution 
of  property  in  case  the  company  should  ever 
be  wound  up.  This  class  of  stocks,  bought 
very  largely  by  conservative  people  who  do 
not  wish  to  pay  taxes,  is  worthy  of  somewhat 
detailed  consideration. 

Taking  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  pre- 
ferred stock  as  an  example,  examine  the  se- 
curity closely.  The  amount  of  it  is  found  to 
be  $59,986,464,  of  which  $37,680,000  is  owned 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  "float- 
ing supply,"  therefore,  may  be  reckoned  at 
$22,000,000.  The  records  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change will  show  that  it  is  not  traded  in  to  any 
great  extent  in  large  amounts  but  also  that 
one  may  either  buy  or  sell  ordinary  blocks  of 
it  from  day  to  day  quite  freely.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  called  a  trading  stock,  but 
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has   enough   market   to  make   it  reasonably 
easy  to  sell  on  the  call  of  necessity. 

A  further  examination  reveals  the  fact  that 
this  stock  has  paid  dividends  of  4%  per 
annum  since  1900,  and  that  the  revenue 
available  to  pay  this  dividend  in  the  past 
four  years  has  always  been  more  than  three 
times  what  was  needed.  It  shows  also  that 
the  common  stock,  nearly  $125,000,000  has 
regularly  paid  4%  and  5%  dividends  since 
1901,  and  is  now  paying  5%.  The  natural 
conclusion  is  that  the  stock  is  a  safe  invest- 
ment to  pay  a  revenue  of  $4  on  every  share 
each  year  under  present  conditions.  The 
huge  amount  of  common  stock  constitutes  a 
safeguard,  because  any  big  reduction  in  re- 
venues would  show  effects  in  it  long  before 
the  preferred  would  be  endangered. 

It  is  discovered  that  the  road  makes  public 
its  earnings  every  month,  and  also  a  huge 
annual  report  every  year,  about  October, 
covering  the  twelve  months  to  June  30  of 
the  same  year.  There  does  not  seem  any 
attempt  to  conceal  important  facts.  It  is 
also  made  clear  that  when  the  company  issues 
new  stock,  or  does  any  other  thing  that  gives 
extra  profit  to  the  common  stockholders,  the 
preferred  stockholders  also  have  the  same 
rights.  This  may  amount  to  quite  a  bit. 
Recently,  these  stockholders  receiv.ed  what 
are  called  'rights,"  worth  about  $1  per 
share. 

As  to  price,  the  investigation  should  be 
close.  Going  back  to  1900,  it  is  found  that 
since  the  stock  began  to  pay  its  full  dividend 
it  has  ranged  from  82^  to  100  per  share.  Its 
average  price  is  about  93.  At  present  it  can 
be  bought  for,  say,  $94  per  share.  At  the 
average  price,  it  would  yield  a  revenue  of 
about  4.35'      per  annum. 

With  all  these  facts  before  him,  the  investor 
can  weigh  the  situation  pretty  accurately. 
The  conclusions  are  pretty  obvious.  He 
will  see  at  a  glance  that  there  is  not  any  great 
chance  for  large  profit  in  the  investment. 
The  price  is  about  the  average  for  the  five- 
year  period.  The  highest  price  on  record 
would  show  him  no  wonderful  gains.  He 
would  certainly  not  buy  this  stock  for  the 
purpose  of  making  any  big  increase  in  his 
principal.  On  the  other  hand,  he  sees  a  sate 
revenue,  a  fairly  marketable  investment,  a 
chance  for  a  legitimate  investor's  profit  per- 
haps within  the  next  year,  or  two  years— 
and,   above  all,  as  good  a  return  on  the  in- 


vestment   as    a    conservative    buyer    has    a 
right  to  ask. 

There  are  many  other  investments  of  a 
similar  kind.  The  preferred  stocks  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sante  Fe,  the  Union 
Pacific,  the  Southern,  the  Norfolk  &  Western, 
the  Reading  road  and  many  others  can  be 
taken  and  examined  under  the  same  tests. 
A  few  preferred  stocks  will  be  found,  such  as, 
for  instance  the  preferred  shares  of  the  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul,  and  of  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  roads  which  are  not  limited  as 
to  income,  but  share  in  any  increase  in  the 
common  dividend  over  a  certain  percentage. 
In  the  case  of  the  Southern  Pacific  preferred, 
the  investor  will  find  that  the  stock  can  be 
redeemed  at  $115  per  share  within  a  certain 
time.  Many  other  peculiarities  will  be  found 
in  particular  stocks. 

The  common  stocks  of  the  railways,  the  pre- 
ferred stocks  of  the  industrials  and  the  stocks 
of  companies  that  have  but  one  class  of 
stock  are  found  in  profusion.  To  every  one 
of  them  the  test  should  be  applied,  and  ap- 
plied very  carefully.  No  stock  should  be 
bought  without  finding  out  not  only  the 
amount  of  the  issue  and  the  revenue,  but  how 
long  that  dividend  has  been  paid,  how  the  stock 
has  fluctuated  in  the  market  over  the  past 
few  years,  how  it  has  stood  great  catastrophes 
and  panics,  and  what  is  the  spirit  of  the  man- 
agement toward  the  stockholders. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  take  up  these 
questions  in  full.  The  single  analysis  used 
above  will  serve  as  a  guide.  Any  man  of 
average  intelligence  who  asks  all  the  ques- 
tions implied  in  that  examination  will  be  able 
to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  He  will  also  be 
able  to  judge  roughly  whether  or  not  this  is 
the  time  to  buy.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  tell  anyone  to  buy  stocks  now,  or 
at  any  other  time.  Neither  is  it  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  recommend  any  particular 
stock — but  only  to  point  out  as  well  as  possi- 
ble the  guiding  principles  in  certain  kinds  of 
investment  practiced  widely  and  success- 
fully in  this  and  other  countries. 

There  are  thousands  of  business  men 
throughout  tin'  country  who  hold  stocks 
without  wisdom  or  reason.  If  to  a  few 
tlies-  men  can  be  brought  home  the  fact  that 
a  blind  investment  is  neither  wise  nor  busi- 
ness like,  and  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  meet 
its  proper  end,  the  object  of  this  article  will 
have  been  in  a  measure  achieved. 


AN  ARAPAHOE  VILLAGE  IN  NORTHERN  OKLAHOMA 

The  kind  of  life  that  is  passing  away 
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OKLAHOMA  amazes  an  Easterner. 
The  wide  asphalted  streets,  the 
plate  glass  fronts  of  department 
stores,  the  clean  sidewalks,  the  well  dressed 
unhurried  shoppers,  the  finish,  the  metro- 
politan air  you  find  in  Oklahoma  City,  for 
example,  seem  marvels  to  find  in  a  territory 
only  seventeen  years  old.  But  do  not  say  so. 
A  New  Yorker  who  went  there  on  business 
complained  that  fate  was  thrusting  him  into 
a  wilderness,  and  his  Oklahoma  associates 
could  not  reassure  him.  But  coming  down 
to  breakfast  the  first  morning,  at  his  hotel 
in  Oklahoma  City,  he  stared  around  in  wonder 
as  he  entered  the  dining  room. 


"This,"  he  exclaimed,  "This  in  Oklahoma. 
Why  do  you  know,"  confidentially,  "I  even 
found   a   porcelain   bath-tub   in   my   room. " 

"Well,"  said  an  Oklahoman  drily  "don't 
they  have  those  in  New  York?" 

It  is  better  not  to  be  surprised — better  to 
say  that  the  department  stores  seem  to  do  a 
large  business,  or  that  the  trolley  ride  to  the 
suburbs  is  pleasant,  indeed  any  comment- 
that  satisfies  your  interlocutor  that  you  ex 
pected  to  find  him  living  in  a  modern  city, 
even  though  he  dashed  into  Oklahoma  County 
but  a  few  years  ago  and  scrambled  for  a 
homestead.  Improvements  have  marched 
with  swiftness  in  Oklahoma,  and  in  Indian 
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A  STREET  IN  SHAWNEE,  A  RAPIDLY  GROWING  OKLAHOMA  TOWN 


Territory,  but  the  people  there  do  not  care  to 
stop  to  gloat  over  what  they  have  done. 
They  would  rather  think  of  what  they  are 
doing  and  are  going  to  do. 

Oklahoma  has  grown  in  seventeen  years 
from  a  little  nucleus  of  "boomers"  in  the 
heart  of  the  old  Indian  Territory.  First  the 
Creeks  and  Seminoles  in  1889  yielded  up  to 
the  white  men  old  Oklahoma,  the  goal  of  the 
first  great  race  of  "sooners.  "  The  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  the  Iowas,  and  the  Pottawottomies 
gave  up  another  slice  of  fertile  prairie ;  later 
the  Kickapoo  lands  and  the  Cherokee  Strip 
were  added.  And  only  five  years  ago  the 
Kiowas  and  Comanches  made  way  for  home- 
steaders. Meanwhile  a  slice  of  land  that 
Texas  claimed  came  into  the  territory  as 
Greer  Countv,  and  Beaver  Countv  was  made 


of  the  No  Man's  Land  of  our  geographies. 
Now,  with  the  breaking  up  of  tribal  relations 
in  Indian  Territory  and  the  admission  of  the 
Indians  to  citizenship  and  to  individual 
ownership  of  land,  a  new  state  is  springing 
into  being. 

It  is  bigger  than  all  the  New  England 
states  together,  as  big  as  Illinois  and  Ohio 
combined,  and  its  red  lands  teem  with  all 
the  crops  that  any  state  raises  from  the 
Canadian  border  to  the  beginning  of  the  sub- 
tropics  in  Florida  and  Texas.  You  should 
see  in  the  fall  the  white  bolls  of  ripe  cotton 
on  the  brown  stalks  that  have  advanced  by 
acres  into  the  oak  woodlands  of  Indian  Ter- 
ritory down  near  Madill.  At  any  little  town 
in  northern  Oklahoma  you  may  stand  on  an 
autumn    dav,    within    sound   of   the   whir   of 


AN  OKLAHOMA  PEACH  ORCHARD  WITH  SWEET  POTATOES  BETWEEN  THE  ROWS 
The  farm  of  a  settler  who  believes  in  diversification 
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THE  HERDS  OF  A  BIG  RANCHER  IN  NORTHERN  OKLAHOMA 


mills  that  loom  along  the  railroad,  and  watch 
the  steady  growth  of  the  mammoth  piles  of 
corn  that  the  farmers  are  heaping  up  outside 
the  shelling  houses.  A  steady  procession  of 
laden  wagons  comes  swinging  up  the  street, 
and  as  far  as  you  can  see  across  the  rolling 
prairie  other  wagons  are  crawling  along  the 
roads  that  converge  in  the  town.  All  day 
the  heavy  carts  keep  jogging  in  across  the 
swells  of  prairie  and  all  day  the  empty  ones 
go  rattling  back  to  the  farms,  while  the  mills 
are  whirring  and  singing  away  and  the  corn 
heaps  grow  faster  than  they  can  be  depleted. 
Fat  Hereford  and  Durham  cattle  are  ranging 
the  slopes  on  either  sides  of  the  roads,  often 
cropping  the  stubble  of  alfalfa  fields  already 
four  times  cut  over.  Cotton  gins  and  cotton- 
seed mills  and  shelling  mills  and  grist  mills 
are  busy  at  every  little  settlement.  Long 
trains  are  moving  northward  and  eastward — 
and  a  good  many  southward  toward  Galves- 
ton— bearing  the  products  of  thousands  of 
teeming  farms.  Coal  mines  in  Indian  Territory 
are  pouring  forth  coal  that  runs  many  of  the 


factories  of  Texas  and  other  states,  and  oil 
and  gas  fields  are  furnishing  the  dwellers  in 
bustling  towns  with  the  cheapest  light  and 
fuel  in  the  world.  And  everywhere  are 
schoolhouses,  for  no  child  in  Oklahoma  lives 
outside  a  school  district.  At  recess  time  you 
see  the  healthy  youngsters,  every  one  with  a 
lariat,  playing  "round  up"  in  the  schoolyard. 

Seven  hundred  thousand  people  are  dupli- 
cating the  life  that  is  going  on  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana.  The  soil  they  cultivate  is  red  and 
not  brown.  Their  houses,  their  towns,  their 
schools  are  newer.  But  in  nothing  else  do 
their  surroundings  differ  from  those  of  their 
former  homes  in  the  Middle  West  except  that 
a  profounder  beauty  characterizes  the  scenes 
they  look  upon.  Their  stuff  may  be  shown 
bv  one  illuminating  comment  a  territorial 
officer,  whose  duties  bring  him  into  contact 
with  people  from  all  over  Oklahoma,  made  on 
them. 

"Some  settlers  came  here  with  money," 
said  he,  "some  came  with  practically  none. 
The    later    comers    brought    with    them    the 
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KRhEHi 

an  eight-year  old  apple  orchard  in  indian  territory 
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TULSA,  INDIAN  TERRITORY,  IN  FEBRUARY,  1905 


proceeds  from  the  sale  of  farms  back  East  or 
the  savings  of  thrifty  lives,  and  did  not  home- 
stead land  but  bought  it.  They  bought  it 
largely  from  the  settlers  who  came  here  with 
money  and  tired  of  the  task  of  breaking 
virgin  prairie  to  productiveness.  Those  who, 
coming  with  money,  spent  it  and  sold  out 
thus,  were  the  failures.  The  men  who  came 
with  practically  nothing  but  their  own  hands 
and  brains  made  good.  These  have  been 
the   successes." 

I  asked  one  of  the  richest  and  most  highly 


respected  business  men  of  Oklahoma  City 
how  much  he  had  with  him  when  he  came 
there. 

"Fifteen  dollars,"  said  he.  "I  sold  my 
free  homestead  for  enough  more  to  start  a 
small  store." 

It  is  men  like  this  who  have  built  the 
state.  The  lure  of  free  homestead  brought 
to  the  territory  a  froth  of  speculators,  who 
blew  away,  perhaps  successful,  perhaps  un- 
successful, when  the  real  pioneer's  task  began 
of  making  the  land  fruitful.     The  men  who 


TULSA,  INDIAN  TERRITORY,  IN  DECEMBER,  1903 
A  bustling  town  that  is  growing  with  great  rapidity 
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THE  BUSY  SCENE  WHEN  THE  STEAM  THRESHERS  ARE  AT  WORK  ON  AN  OKLAHOMA  FARM 


stayed  and  founded  homes  gained  the  inde- 
pendence they  sought.  But  they  wrestled 
mightily  to  do  it.  The  quality  that  brought 
them  through  gives  the  strength  to  the  fibre 
of  the  new  state.  It  could  hardly  have 
better. 

I  remember  a  vista  of  surpassing  beauty  in 
the  southern  part  of  Indian  Territory.  The 
setting  sun  through  a  bank  of  purple  clouds 
on  a  broad  valley  thirty  or  forty  miles  long. 
There  was  the  shine  of  water  here  and  there, 
there  were  stretches  of  billowy  grass  land, 
long  reaches  of  dusky  woodland,  the  fore- 
ground broken  up  in  little  hills,  a  range  of 
tall  mountains  in  the  background.  No  sign 
of  life  was  visible.  There  was  the  Oklahoma 
of  20  years  ago — a  possibility.  In  northern 
Oklahoma  were  little  one-street  villages  of 
crude  buildings,  horses  tied  in  front  of  stores 
with  the  inevitable  square  fronts,  wagons 
jolting  along  the  ruts  of  the  muddy  red  road 
that  formed  the  main  street,  children  playing 


about  a  little  one-roomed  school  house. 
Wheat  fields,  corn  fields,  and  orchards  spread 
their  broad  acres  about  little  cottages  upon 
which  vines  had  just  begun  to  grow.  And  I 
rode  through  the  muddy  street  of  an  Indian 
Territory  town  of  larger  size,  where  I  counted 
twenty  new  buildings  going  up  at  once,  and 
watched  an  unceasing  procession  of  pedes- 
trians move  along  the  sidewalks  before  broad 
attractive  shop  window  displays.  Paving 
materials  strewed  the  side  of  the  street. 
Paving  would  begin  the  next  morning. 
There  is  the  state  of  Oklahoma  of  to-day. 
The  broad  asphalted  streets,  the  substantial 
buildings,  the  trolley  cars,  the  imposing 
residences  of  Oklahoma  City,  the  huge  cotton 
mills  with  cotton  bales  spread  by  the  acre 
on  the  platform  outside,  the  busy  railroad 
yard,  the  fair  fat  farms  of  the  surrounding 
county — here  was  the  Oklahoma  that  showed 
what  the  to-morrow  will  be. 

There  are  no  drones.     Evervbodv  is  busv. 
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HOW  THE  OWNER  OF  A  BIG  FARM  HARVESTS  HIS  WHEAT  CROP 
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New  land  is  being  broken.  New  buildings 
are  going  up.  New  trolley  lines  are  starting. 
New  waterworks  are  being  put  in.  How  can 
the  work  be  done  so  fast?  In  one  town  I 
spent  a  half  hour  in  the  Commercial  Club. 
In  that  busy  time  half  the  leading  business 
men  came  in  to  discuss  some  enterprise  or 
other  in  which  all  were  interested. 

"If  a  man  comes  here  to  enter  business," 
said  the  secretary,  "and  he  doesn't  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  co-operate  to  push 
the  town's  fortunes,  he  soon  learns  that  the 
community  does  not  want  him.  Oklahoma 
makes  rapid  progress  because  its  citizens 
pull  together,"  and  he  turned  to  speak  with 
a  store-keeper  who  had  offered  a  prize  to  the 
Oklahoma  farmer  who  could  raise  the  best 
cotton:  he  said  that  it  helped  his  business 
to  have  the  farmers  raise  good  crops. 


THE  HOME  OF    A    PROSPEROUS  INDIAN  OF  TO-DAY 

Thriving  towns  have  sprung  up  every- 
where. Oklahoma  City  has  the  air  of  a 
metropolis.  Lawton,  Ardmore,  Shawnee, 
Enid,  Guthrie,  the  capitol,  and  other  Okla- 
homa towns  have  their  commercial  clubs, 
their  spirit  of  co-operation,  their  hustle. 
Okmulgee,  South  McAlester,  Coalgate,  Chick- 
asha,  Tulsa,  Muskogee,  and  dozens  of  other 
towns  in  Indian  Territory  are  a-quiver  with 
industry.  Many  of  them  did  not  exist 
five  years  ago,  and  the  largest  ones  have 
doubled  their  population  since  then. 

Business  men  quickly  adapt  themselves 
to  the  conditions  of  a  new  country.  I  met 
one  who  had  made  his  success  by  paying 
the  railroad  fares  of  farmers  who  would  come 
in  from   the   surrounding   country   to   trade 


with  him.  Others,  studying  the  wants  of  an 
agricultural  community,  grasp  the  opportun- 
ity to  start  a  new  business.  One  told  me 
of  opening  a  jewelry  store  and  disposing  of 
his  whole  first  stock  in  one  harvest  month.  A 
steady  business  was  thus  established.  For- 
tunes, of  course,  have  been  made  in  the  oil 
region  and  in  the  coal  fields ;  and  department 
stores,  breweries,  cotton  gins,  mills  and  fac- 
tories   have    earned    large    profits    for    their 


A  FUTURE  CITIZEN..OF  THE'NEW  STATE 

owners,  but  no  business  man  lives  to  him- 
self alone.  Everybody  co-operates  with  his 
neighbors  for  common  ends.  I  found  the 
territorial  superintendent  of  schools  preparing 
a  course  of  instruction  for  the  teachers' 
conference,  to  inform  them  how  to  teach  agri- 
culture to  their  pupils.  The  whole  teaching 
force  of  the  territory  were  to  co-operate  to 
do  what  they  could  to  help  agricultural 
progress. 
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FIELD  NEAR  OKLAHOMA  CI' 


Nature  has  given  the  new  state  a  bounteous 
endowment.  The  land  is  fertile,  well-watered 
rolling  prairie  except  where  the  blue  Wichita 
Mountains  lift  their  picturesque  heads  in 
southern  Oklahoma,  and  where  the  eastern 
end  of  Indian  Territory  is  broken  into  tree 
clothed  ranges.  There  is  a  plentiful  growth 
of  timber.  The  western  tier  of  Oklahoma 
counties  are,  of  course,  out  in  the  semi-arid 
belt  where  irrigation  is  needed  for  the  most 
successful  farming,  though  there  is  rain 
enough  to  grow  grass  for  cattle.  Out  here, 
in  Woodward,  Beaver,  Day,  Roger  Mills, 
and  Greer  Counties  there  are  still  thousands 
of  acres  of  public  land  yet  to  be  homesteaded. 
Though  there  may  be  valuable  minerals  in 
the  Wichita  Mountains,  the  Oklahoma  end 
of  the  new  state  will  probably  always  be 
essentially  a  region  of  farming  and  grazing, 
like  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Vast  coal  meas- 
ures, however,  underlie  the  central  part  of 
Indian  Territory  and  South  McAlester  and 
Coalgate,  which  look  like  the  soft-coal  towns 
of  Indiana,  supply  the  surrounding  count  ry 
as  far  south  as  Galveston,  Tex.,  with  coal. 
The   Kansas  oil   field   extends  down   through 


the  Osage  nation,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  Territory  cannot  far  outstrip  Kansas  in 
producing  oil  and  gas.  Both  are  now  ex- 
tremely cheap  in  Tulsa,  Sapulpa,  and  other 
towns  in  the  belt.  Cheap  and  inexhaustible 
coal,  a  plentiful  supply  of  gas  and  oil,  and 
immense  stretches  of  timberland,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  new  state,  tell  a  story  of 
manufacturing  possibilities,  even  though  the 
hope  of  the  greater  Oklahoma  must  eternally 
rest  on  its  farms. 

Immigration  is  coming  in  faster  than  to  any 
other  part  of  the  country  except,  perhaps, 
Texas.  Since  1900  the  centre  of  population 
of  the  United  States  has  been  moving  south- 
westward,  drawn  by  the  influx  of  settlers 
into  Texas  and  the  territories.  The  railroads 
offer  low  rates  to  home-seekers,  and  certain 
days  of  the  month  have  been  made  "home- 
seekers'  days. "  Great  train-loads  of  people 
come  down,  and  spread  through  the  terri- 
tories looking  for  opportunities  to  settle. 
Just  as  in  the  rushes  of  "sooners,  "  men  came 
at  the  lure  of  free  land,  staider  farmers  from 
the  Middle  West  are  coming  now  at  the  lure  of 
cheap  land. 
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A  BUNCH  OF  CATTLE  ROUNDED  UP  NEAR   MUSKOGEE,  I..T. 
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AN  INDIAN  TERRITORY  TOWN  SPREADING  OUT  OVER  THE  SURROUNDING  COUNTRY 


To  take  an  example,  the  Kiowa  and  Com- 
anche lands  were  opened  to  homesteaders 
five  years  ago.  In  one  month,  a  year  ago, 
forty -one  of  the  original  settlers  in  Comanche 
County  sold  farms  amounting  to  more  than 
6,000  acres  at  an  average  price  of  nearly 
fifteen    dollars    an    acre.     Thirtv-two    farms 

J 

were  sold  in  the  same  month  in  Kiowa 
County,  amounting  to  nearly  5,000  acres,  at 
an  average  price  of  about  twenty-three 
dollars  an  acre.  In  brief,  the  "sooners"  had 
been  given  land  which  acquired  this  value 
through  their  improvements.  They  were 
selling  at  good  prices  land  which  had  cost 
them  nothing  but  their  work  on  it.  The 
average  value  of  farm  land  throughout  the 
territory  is  a  little  more  than  $15  an  acre. 
The  business  proposition  of  moving  to  Okla- 
homa is  simple  for  a  Middle  Western  farmer 


whose  land  is  worth  anywhere  from  $50  to 
$100  an  acre.  He  can  sell  his  old  farm  and 
buy  one  in  Oklahoma  two  or  three  times  as 
large.  Or  when  a  Middle  Western  farmer 
has  died,  leaving  the  old  farm  to  his  sons, 
they  can  sell  it  and  with  the  proceeds  buy  in 
Oklahoma  a  farm  of  similar  size  for  every  one 
of  them.  You  meet  men  all  over  the  terri- 
tory who  have  moved  out  there  under  this 
stimulus.  One  man  from  Kansas  who  was 
leasing  a  quarter  section  of  the  territorial 
school  lands  told  me  that,  to  his  huge  sur- 
prise, he  had  found  on  neighboring  farms  two 
other  families  from  his  own  home  village. 
All  had  sold  out  in  Kansas  and  had  gone  to 
Oklahoma  with  the  same  desire,  and  not  one 
of  them  had  known  of  the  migration  of  the 
others. 

Many  of  the   "sooners"   were  speculators 
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A  neat,  prosperous,  fast  growing  town,  as  well  equipped  as  the  older  cities  of  the  East 
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who  took  part  in  the  mad  races  for  free  land 
with  no  other  idea  than  to  sell  out  the  acres 
they  won  to  later  comers.  Others  were  not 
practical  farmers,  and  soon  tired  of  the  ardu- 
ous work  of  breaking  the  open  prairie  to  cul- 
tivation. The  men  who  bought  the  farms 
of  these,  and  the  men  who  are  coming 
in  now  come  with  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  work  that  must  be  done.  And  the  suc- 
cessful pioneers  are  workers  of  similar  type. 
In  1904,  between  40,000  and  50,000  people 
came  in  on  new  homesteads.  Probably 
20,000  came  in  and  bought  land.  Since  then, 
with  statehood  approaching,  the  immigration 
has   increased. 

As  in  the  Middle  West,  one  farmer  will  fail 
and  another  will  succeed.  Good  farming 
will  produce  50  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre, 
or  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  and  one  farmer 
tells  of  nine  cuttings  of  alfalfa.  But  no  fact 
struck    me    more    forcibly    in    talking    with 


the  neglected  stations  had  no  paying  crop 
to  ship.  But  those  at  the  stations  where  the 
cotton  seed  had  been  distributed  had  at 
least  their  cotton.  The  experience  deeply 
impressed  it  on  the  minds  of  the  farmers 
of  the  section  that  diversification  is  the  law 
of  successful  agriculture  in  Oklahoma.  There 
are  few  big  bonanza  farms  like  the  101  Ranch, 
described  in  the  February  number  of  this  mag- 
azine, where  huge  crops  of  wheat  and  corn  are 
raised,  and  great  herds  of  cattle  fatten. 
Farming  in  Oklahoma  is  typically  the  culti- 
vation of  a  quarter  section.  It  has  to  be 
managed  with  brains. 

One  farmer  in  Pottawottomie  County  told 
of  planting  ten  acres  of  potatoes  which  yielded 
him  a  little  more  than  $700.  Two  railroad 
conductors  who  heard  of  this  rented  100  acres 
in  1 90 1  in  the  same  county  and  planted  po- 
tatoes. They  cleared  $15,000  the  first  year. 
The  next  year  they  bought  eighty  of  the  100 


INDIANS  AT  PLAY 
A  bison  hunt  on  the  101  Ranch 


people  in  Oklahoma,  from  the  territorial 
officers  in  Guthrie  to  the  farmers  I  hob-nobbed 
with  on  the  country  roads,  than  the  well 
balanced  testimony  they  gave  of  their  coun- 
try. They  did  not  "boom."  They  declared 
that  they  had  as  good  a  stretch  of  territory 
as  exists  anywhere,  but  that  it  is  "up"  to 
the  man  who  comes  here  whether  he  wins 
success.  Everybody  I  met  testified  that 
the  new  state  will  need  scientific  farming. 
On  that  depends  the  ability  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts to  support  a  large  and  prosperous  popu- 
lation; and  on  the  size  and  prosperity  of  the 
rural  population  will  depend  the  growth  of 
the  cities. 

One  railroad,  for  example,  gave  out  cotton- 
seed last  year  to  the  farmers  at  alternate 
stations  between  Guthrie  and  El  Reno,  and 
asked  them  to  plant  it.  The  wheat  crop  in 
that  section,  as  indeed  in  many  places  in  the 
country,  was  not  a  success.     The  farmers  at 


acres  at  $80  an  acre  and  leased  eighty  acres 
more.  The  crop  was  not  so  good,  but  they 
cleared  $10,000  that  year.  They  have  been 
successful  since.  Another  man  secured  a 
little  patch  of  only  eight  acres  of  "black  jack" 
land  covered  with  brush,  about  seven  miles 
from  Oklahoma  City.  He  bought  400  Leghorn 
hens.  He  now  sells  the  cocks  at  $1  apiece. 
Last  year  he  made  $1000.  He  is  now  trying 
to  persuade  the  farm  boys  of  the  territory 
to  go  into  this  chicken  industry  to  earn 
money  for  their  education.  From  an  eighty 
acre  orchard,  (half  of  her  farm,)  near  Okla- 
homa City  a  woman,  Mrs.  Ellis,  recently  sold 
$8,000  worth  of  apples  in  one  season,  and 
then  sold  the  farm  for  $20,000  to  a  man  who 
thought  he  could  do  even  better.  A  farmer 
near  Arapahoe  cut  three  crops  of  alfalfa 
from  fifty  acres  in  one  season,  which  netted 
him  $3,500.  Such  stories  might  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely.     Some  years  the  price  of 
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cotton  will  be  low;  another  year  the  wheat 
crop  will  fail.  A  farmer  who  plants  other 
crops,  in  addition  to  these  staples  and  corn, 
conies  out  better  than  those  who  put  all  their 
eggs  into  one  basket. 

I  asked  dozens  of  farmers  how  Oklahoma 
differs  from  their  old  homes  in  Kansas,  or 
Wisconsin,  or  Ohio. 

"  Free  land  or  cheap  land  that  gives  a  man 
with  little  capital  or  none  a  chance  to  own 
land  and  make  a  good  living.  Virgin  prairie 
soil  that  does  not  require  expensive  fertil- 
izers," was  the  uniform  answer. 

"Why  does  the  school  house  at  every  little 
settlement  attract  vour  attention?"  said  one 


a  year.  They  are  rented  to  farmers  who  hope 
to  earn  enough  during  the  term  of  their  leases 
to  buy  land  of  their  own.  An  efficient  com- 
missioner at  Guthrie,  with  the  zeal  of  a  real 
estate  agent,  is  vigorously  promoting  these 
school  farms,  and  they  are  being  rapidly 
taken  up. 

The  new  state  will  have  to  face  the  Indian 
problem,  but  that  is  not  so  serious  as  it  looks 
from  a  distance.  The  counties  that  formed 
Old  Oklahoma,  like  Logan,  Canadian,  Okla- 
homa and  Kingfisher  have  but  few  Indian 
inhabitants;  there  are  more  in  the  newer 
counties,  like  Kay  up  next  to  the  Osage 
country.     When     the    tribal    relations  were 


THE  NEW  STATE  OF  OKLAHOMA  COMPARED  IN  SIZE  WITH  THE  EASTERN  STATES 
It    is  as  far  from  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  new  Oklahoma   to  the  northwestern  corner  as  from  Augusta,  Me,  to 

Washington,  D    C. 


farmer.  "I  came  from  Indiana.  My  next 
neighbor  came  from  New  York  State.  We 
sent  our  children  to  school  back  East.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  we  shouldn't  want  to 
send  'cm  to  school  out  here?  Why,  the 
school  house  is  the  first  building  we  build!" 
More  than  2,000,000  acres  in  the  new  state 
will  belong  in  perpetuity  to  the  schools,  the 
agricultural  college,  and  the  university.  The 
Government  has,  of  course,  been  supporting 
Indian  schools  in  Indian  Territory,  but  every 
little  town  has  a  school,  supported  by  taxa- 
tion, for  the  white  children.  In  Oklahoma, 
the  school  lands  are  already  paying  #2,500,000 


broken  up  in  Oklahoma,  every  Indian  was 
given  an  allotment  of  land,  of  which  he  is 
obliged  to  keep  a  homestead  of  forty  acres, 
though  he  may  rent  the  rest  and,  in  time, 
sell  it  if  he  wishes.  The  big  ranches  in 
northern  Oklahoma,  like  the  10 1  Ranch,  are 
owned  in  large  part  by  Indians  who  lease 
the  land  to  the  ranchers.  Most  of  the  land 
in  the  territory,  however,  is  owned  by  white 
men. 

Indian  Territory,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  practically  all  owned  by  Indians.  It 
has  been  divided  into  six  Indian  reservations 
— the    Osage,    Cherokee,    Creek,    Seminole, 
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Chickasaw,  and  Choctaw  nations.  Only  the 
townships  have  been  opened  to  settlement 
and  ownership  by  white  men.  Now  the 
lands  are  being  divided  pro  rata  among  the 
Indians  of  each  tribe,  men,  women  and 
children,  so  that  every  Indian  will  start  his 
citizenship  in  the  new  state  as  the  owner  of 
a  tract  of  land  that  renders  him  independent. 
Already,  however,  shrewd  farmers  have  ne- 
gotiated with  Indians  to  rent  many  of  the  rich 


they  are  not  a  match  for  the  white  men  in 
business.  Lands  which  as  free  citizens  they 
will  now  be  able  to  rent  out,  are  lands  that 
thousands  of  them  are  doomed,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  to  lose  when  they  have  the  right 
to  sell.  It  is  "come  day,  go  day,"  loaf, 
sleep,  feast,  dance,  and  get  into  debt  with 
the  average  Indian.  As  owners  of  rich  lands, 
too  many  will  yield  them  up  at  last  to  the 
white    men    whose    acquisitiveness    and    in- 


GAMES  ON  AN  INDIAN  HOLIDAY 
A  tableau— "Awaiting  the  coming  of  the  white  man' 


farms,  and  even  to  work,  for  the  Indian 
landlords,  the  homesteads,  ranging  from  40 
to  18  acres,  which  they  are  not  allowed  to 
rent.  Though  it  is  true  that  there  are 
Indians,  trained  in  the  Government  schools, 
who  are  competently  cultivating  their  own 
farms  already,  and,  especially  among  the 
Cherokees,  Indians  of  keen  business  ability, 
the  red  men,  taking  them  by  and  large,  do  not 
care   to  work.     They   are   not   constructive; 


dustry  are  greater.  The  Government  has 
insured  them  against  spoliation  by  making 
a  sufficient  homestead  for  every  Indian 
inalienable.  When  the  improvident  ones, 
who  have  run  into  debt,  and  have  been 
obliged  to  sell,  feel  the  pinch  of  necessity, 
they  will  have  to  work  their  own  little 
homesteads,  or  rather,  their  children  will, 
if  school  training  has  not  meanwhile  per- 
suaded them  to  it. 
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There  are  fully  a  million  white  inhabitants 
in  the  two  territories.  Former  Governor 
Ferguson  of  Oklahoma  makes  an  estimate  of 
more  than  700,000  people  in  Oklahoma  now, 
including  fewer  than  15,000  Indians.  There 
are  estimated  to  be  400,000  people  in  Indian 
Territory,  only  one  quarter  of  whom  are 
Indians.  As  one  travels  through  the  terri- 
tories, this  proportion  is  borne  out  by  one's 
experience.  One  might  ride  through  Okla- 
homa, stopping  off  at  town  after  town  without 
ever  seeing  an  Indian.  In  Indian  Territory 
an  Indian  shack  or  tepee  is  occasionally 
visible  from  the  railroad,  with  its  dwellers 
loafing  about ;  but  you  recognize  no  Indians 
in  the  towns,  and  you  do  not  see  Indians 
loafing  about  the  railroad  stations.  If  you 
do  see  one  in  tdwn,  you  have  to  be  told  that 
he  is  an  Indian,  for  he  is  probably  a  half- 
breed   or   a   quarter-breed,   well-dressed   and 


competent-looking,  not  distinguishable  from 
the  white  men  with  whom  he  mingles. 

'  Indian  Territory,  "  said  a  business  man  in 
Tulsa,  I.  T.,  "is  not  peopled  by  Indians. 
There  are  fewer  than  100,000  Indians  owning 
the  land,  and  there  are  probably  300,000 
white  men  in  the  towns  and  scattered  through 
the  territory." 

There  will  always  be  Indians  in  the  state 
of  Oklahoma,  as  there  are  Indians  in  Maine, 
in  Wisconsin,  in  New  York;  but  the  state's 
constitution  will  be  made  by  representatives 
of  1,000,000  white  men,  and  it  will  be  a 
white  man's  state.  The  Government  has 
heretofore  provided  vigorously  against  the 
admission  of  liquor  into  Indian  Territory, 
and  as  a  necessary  protection  to  the  Indians, 
the  new  Oklahoma  will  inevitably  be  a  pro- 
hibition state.  It  will  probably  be  Demo- 
cratic, but  about  that  it  is  yet  difficult  to  tell. 
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WHEN  a  few  years  ago  the  newspapers 
coined  the  phrase,  "The  American 
Commercial  Invasion  of  Europe," 
it  came  into  instant  popularity.  We  thought 
it  a  most  happy  way  of  describing  the  entrance 
of  the  United  States  into  the  world's  com- 
petitive markets.  Indeed,  for  a  time,  it  was 
a  phrase  that  brought  apprehension  to  foreign 
nations;  for  our  progress  was  so  rapid,  our 
competition  became  so  severe,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  say  where  the  conquest  was  to 
stop.  Later  events,  however,  demonstrated 
that  it  could  not  go  on  unhalted. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  still  proud,  and  have 
much  good  reason  to  be  proud,  of  our  success 
in  international  competition.  We  have  seen 
our  exports  of  manufactured  products  double 


and  double  again.  We  have  seen,  with  justi- 
fiable pride,  that  we  are  able  to  make  many 
manufactured  articles  of  commerce  more 
cheaply  than  any  other  people  in  the  world 
can  make  them.  We  have  combined  with 
the  advantage  of  unexampled  supplies  of  raw 
material  an  unequaled  genius  for  doing  things 
on  a  great  scale.  With  notable  clearness  we 
have  seen  the  economic  advantages  of  great 
industrial  combinations.  We  have  been  quick 
to  recognize  industrial  waste,  whether  in  the 
form  of  unneeded  labor,  of  loss  of  by-products, 
or  of  unnecessary  transportation.  To  reduce 
waste  in  the  form  of  unnecessary  labor  we 
have  taken  full  advantage  of  every  ingenious 
machine  which  our  remarkable  talent  for 
mechanical  invention  could  devise.    We  have 
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brought  together  industrial  units  into  huge 
combinations,  and  have  then  administered 
them  with  a  far-seeing  wisdom  that  has  made 
us  able  to  produce  certain  great  staple  articles 
of  manufacture  so  cheaply  that  our  competi- 
tion has  been  the  despair  of  other  nations. 

But  after  we  admit  all  that — after  we  grant 
that  we  have  a  giant's  crushing  grasp  on  the 
international  industrial  markets  wherever 
we  have  been  able  to  bring  into  play  the 
combination  of  our  advantages  in  cheap  raw 
material  with  the  economies  of  production  on 
a  vast  scale  and  with  the  aids  of  most  ingen- 
ious labor-saving  machinery— after  granting 
all  this,  we  still  must  admit  that  we  are  a 
long  way  from  having  really  gained  command 
of  the  competitive  industrial  markets. 

It  is  something  of  a  shock  to  reflect  that 
practically  every  victory  we  have  gained  in 
international  competition  has  turned  on  con- 
siderations of  cheapness  and  not  on  considera- 
tions of  quality.  Our  talent  for  mechanical 
invention  seems  unequaled,  and  it  has  won 
us  many  victories,  it  is  true ;  but,  aside  from 
the  advantage  which  that  special  ingenuity 
gives  us,  there  are  few  articles  we  bring  to 
the  international  markets  upon  which  we 
would  dare  rest  our  success  solely  on  claims 
of  high-grade  workmanship.  Wherever  we 
have  won  success  we  have  as  a  rule  won  it 
because  we  could  manufacture,  en  masse,  with 
wonderful  economy.  We  have  been  success- 
ful because  we  could  make  a  thing  cheaper 
— not  because  we  could  make  it  better. 

So  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  I  have  never 
found  in  a  European  shop  half  a  dozen 
articles  of  American  manufacture  that  were 
offered  because  they  were  superior  to  similar 
articles  of  European  manufacture.  They 
may  have  been  offered  because  they  were  more 
ingenious,  they  may  have  been  made  on  such 
a  scale  of  production,  turned  out  with  such 
economy,  in  an  endless  grist  from  some  great 
automatic  machine,  that  they  challenged 
comparison  in  cheapness ;  but  it  is  rare  indeed 
to  find  in  Europe  an  article  of  American 
manufacture  that  is  offered  solely  on  the 
ground  of  superior  workmanship.  If  real 
accuracy  of  workmanship  is  wanted,  if  ar- 
tistic form  and  taste  are  desired,  if  thoroughly 
skilled  and  trustworthy  handicraft  is  sought, 
it  will  not  as  a  rule  be  found  in  a  display  of 
American  wares.  If  we  look  for  a  production 
that  has  had  worked  into  it  some  of  the  soul 
and  the  character  of  the  workman  who  made 


it  we  will  rarely  find  it  bearing  the  legend: 
"Made  in  America." 

We  must  recognize  that  the  great  industrial 
development  which  we  have  seen  take  place 
within  our  memories  has  had  its  main  founda- 
dations  built  up  of  something  else  than  of 
superior  manual  skill.  These  foundations  are 
to  be  found  in  cheap  raw  material,  in  the 
economies  of  manufacturing  on  a  vast  scale, 
and  in  the  aids  given  by  the  greatest  utiliza- 
tion of  labor-saving  mechanical  devices.  It 
has  been  a  perfectly  logical  and  natural 
consequence  that  in  building  a  great  industrial 
success  upon  such  factors  as  these  we  should 
for  a  time  sacrifice  highly  skilled  handicraft. 
We  have  seen  the  subdivision  of  work  carried , 
in  our  great  manufacturing  establishments,  to 
the  highest  imaginable  point.  As  a  result 
we  have  seen  the  demand  for  skill  diminish. 
It  has  seemed  for  the  time  being  that  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  teach  a  man  to  tend  a 
machine,  to  make  him  an  automatic  wheel  in 
the  mechanism,  and  then  to  ask  nothing 
more  of  him  in  the  way  of  brain  or  breadth  of 
understanding  or  of  thoughtful  outlook. 

Men  rejoiced  at  the  accomplishment  of  an 
invention  which  would  do  with  perfectness 
tasks  which  before  had  required  many  hands 
skilled  by  long  training.  When  the  output 
of  such  a  machine  was  placed  in  competition 
with  the  hand-made  goods  of  other  countries 
we  gathered  for  a  time  new  laurels  in  the 
progress  of  our  commercial  invasion.  Then 
our  competitors  came  to  study  our  methods 
and  to  appropriate  our  ideas. 

We  have  carried  on  this  system  of  special- 
ization and  have  adopted  these  mechanical 
aids  to  such  an  extent  that  in  certain  lines 
we  can  manufacture  cheaply  enough  to  have 
little  to  fear  from  competition  in  any  quarter, 
and  we  can  at  the  same  time  pay  wages,  even 
to  our  automatic  workers,  that  are  a  marvel 
to  the  wage  earners  of  other  countries. 

But,  with  all  these  advantages,  we  are  be- 
ginning to  find  that  there  are  countervailing 
losses.  While  we  have  made  it  possible  for 
the  unskilled  man  to  tend  a  machine  and  turn 
out  the  product  with  wonderful  economy,  we 
are  now  beginning  to  find  that,  in  keeping  that 
man  confined  to  tending  the  machine,  in  giving 
him  no  intellectual  interest  in  his  work  and  no 
opportunity  for  any  but  the  narrowest  outlook 
upon  the  field  of  industry  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged, we  have  unintentionally  taken  almost 
certain   means    to    prevent   his    mental    and 
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technical  development.  We  have  of  late  us  when  Germany  was  in  large  measure  an 
heard  much  of  the  call  of  the  employer  for  agricultural  state  winning  but  meagre  return 
skilled  men  to  supervise  work.  We  have  from  sterile  acres.  There  were  neither  rich 
heard  employers  marvel  that,  while  the  lowest  mines  below  ground  nor  exhaustless  forests 
paid  ranks  of  their  workmen  are  fully  supplied,  above.  Whatever  was  done  by  the  Germans 
they  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  had  to  be  done  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows, 
men  to  fill  the  higher  positions.  The  reason  is  Whatever  they  have  accomplished  we  must 
of  course  most  obvious.  Men  need  training  to  admit  they  have  fairly  earned,  for  they  have 
become  skilful.  They  must  have  variety  been  heirs  to  few  bounties  of  nature, 
of  work  if  their  outlook  and  technical  skill  I  have  made  a  somewhat  careful  study  of 
are  to  have  breadth.  They  must  know  some-  Germany's  economic  success,  and  in  doing 
thing  of  principles  if  they  are  to  have  original  that  I  have  become  firmly  convinced  that  the 
ideas  of  value.  I  believe  that  we  have  failed  explanation  of  the  remarkable  German  prog- 
utterly  to  grasp  the  problem  of  the  relation  ress  is  to  be  traced  in  the  most  direct  man- 
between  education  and  our  industrial  develop-  ner  to  the  German  system  of  education.  The 
ment  and  prosperity.  schoolmaster    is    the    great   corner-stone    of 

Within   the   memory   of    most   Americans  Germany's    remarkable    commercial    and    in- 

there    has    been   what    amounts    to    nothing  dustrial    progress.     The     school    system    of 

short   of   a    revolution   in   industrial    affairs.  Germany  bears   a  relation  to   the   economic 

We  have  seen  England  lose  much  of  her  pre-  situation  that  is  not  met  with  in  any  other 

eminence  among  the  industrial  nations.     We  country. 

have  seen  two  other  nations  grow  from  com-  We   all  know  something  of  the   thorough 

paratively  small  beginnings  to  places  of  the  secondary   education  which   the   compulsory 

first  rank.     I  have  indicated  what  I  believe  education   laws   of   Germany   insist   shall  be 

to  be  the  principal  elements  upon  which  our  given  to  every  youth  under  fourteen.     We  all 

own  industrial  success  has  been  based.     But  know  something  of  the  high  standing  of  her 

we    have    seen   another    nation   without   the  universities  and  the  great  practical  value  of 

special  advantages  of  raw  material  which  we  her     technical     schools.     There     is     another 

have  enjoyed  push  forward  in  a  development  feature   of  the   German  educational  system, 

as  rapid  as  ours,  and  wrest  from  others  in  the  however,  about  which  less  is  known  in  this 

competitive   fields   the   advantage   they   had  country,  but  which  is  I  believe  a  feature  of  the 

long  held  in  security.     Germany  has  had  the  most  direct  importance  in  shaping  Germany's 

scantiest    aid    from    nature    to    make    that  industrial  progress. 

progress  possible.  Not  only  has  she  had  no  There  is  a  division  of  instruction  in  Ger- 
wealth  of  raw  material  such  as  we  have  had,  many  known  as  continuation  trade  schools, 
she  has  had  no  vast  homogeneous  domestic  These  schools  are  designed  for  the  instruction 
market,  a  factor  which  has  been  of  vital  aid  in  of  youths  engaged  in  regular  industrial  em- 
building  up  our  own  manufactures.  Her  ployment.  They  are  auxiliary  to  the  ordinary 
people  have  lacked  the  peculiar  inventive  schools,  and  entirely  outside  of  the  scheme  for 
ingenuity  which  has  in  many  fields  of  industry  regular  academic  training  or  of  higher  technical 
been  the  sole  basis  for  our  achievements,  instruction.  They  are  for  the  rank  and  file 
Her  artisans  have  not  possessed  that  delicate  of  workers,  for  the  privates  of  the  industrial 
artistic  sense  which  has  made  the  handiwork  army.  The  courses  are  so  arranged  that  they 
of  France  superior  to  the  obstructions  of  all  supplement  the  cultural  training  that  the 
tariff  walls.  Her  industries  have  been  forced  youths  have  had  in  the  regular  school  system, 
to  grapple  with  English  competitors  who  were  and  at  the  same  time  supplement  the  techni- 
entrenched  behind  a  domination  of  inter-  cal  routine  of  the  shop  or  the  office, 
national  markets  successfully  maintained  for  The  students  in  these  trade  schools  are 
generations.  But  amidst  a  poverty  of  natural  youths  who  have  completed  the  regular 
resources,  and  from  among  a  people  not  singu-  compulsory  educational  course  and  have 
larly  gifted  either  with  inventive  ability  or  gone  out  into  the  ranks  of  active  industrial 
artistic  temperament,  we  have  seen  emerge  and  commercial  workers.  The  hours  of  in- 
in  a  generation  the  great  industrial  forces  of  struction  are  so  arranged  that  they  fall  out- 
the  German  Empire.  side  the  regular  hours  of  labor.     The  curricu- 

The  time  is  within  the  memory  of  most  of  lum    is    broadly    practical.     It    includes    the 
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science  of  each  particular  trade — its  mathe- 
matics or  chemistry,  for  instance — and  its 
technology.  But  it  does  not  stop  there. 
Principles  of  wise  business  management  are 
taught.  The  aim  is  to  prepare  a  student  for 
the  practical  conduct  of  a  business.  He  gains 
knowledge  of  production  and  consumption, 
of  markets,  and  of  the  causes  of  price  fluctua- 
tions. He  is  put  into  a  position  to  acquire  an 
insight  into  concrete  business  relations,  and 
into  trade  practices  and  conditions.  Are  not 
such  aims  worthy  of  American  schools? 
What  truer  democracy  can  there  be  than  a 
school  system  that  will  point  the  way  to 
every  worker,  no  matter  how  humble,  by 
which  he  may  reach  a  clearer  comprehension 
of  the  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged  and 
by  which  with  the  aid  of  this  knowledge  he 
may  rise  to  a  position  of  importance  in  that 
industry? 

To  do  all  this  does  not  mean  the  "com- 
mercializing" of  our  educational  system. 
There  is  no  need  for  opposition  even  from 
those  who  hold  that  it  is  not  the  place  of  the 
schools  to  teach  youths  how  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood. Those  educators  who  lay  strongest 
emphasis  upon  such  phrases  as  "character 
formation,"  "mental  discipline"  and  "har- 
monious cultivation  of  the  faculties"  may 
continue  to  hold  firmly  to  those  views  and  at 
the  same  time  welcome  an  auxiliary  school 
system  which,  without  curtailing  their  ideal 
culture  courses,  will  give  after  the  ordinary 
period  of  school  life  is  over  the  opportunity 
for  valuable  practical  instruction. 

Such  an  auxiliary  system  of  trade  schools 
would  be  available  for  the  youth  only  after 
he  has  left  the  direct  influence  of  our  present 
school  system.  There  are  in  the  United 
States  10,000,000  youths  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  old.  Three  quarters  of  that 
number  are  not  in  attendance  at  any  school. 
Here  are  seven  and  one-half  millions  of  young 
people  from  whom  the  students  of  such  trade 
schools  would  be  drawn. 

Surely  it  needs  little  training  in  the  econ- 
omies of  industry  to  comprehend  what  an 
unreckonable  advantage  it  would  be  if  a 
substantial  proportion  of  that  seven  and  one- 
half  millions  were  to  be  brought  within  the  in- 
fluence of  a  new  and  entirely  practical  system 
of  education  designed  to  make  each  pupil 
a  more  efficient  economic  unit. 

The  present  generation  of  American  youth 
entering  industrial  or  commerical  life  is  to 


encounter  new  and  in  some  respects  harder 
conditions. 

The  forces  of  combination — the  labor  union 
and  the  trusts — are  united  in  a  tendency 
to  make  commercial  or  industrial  auto- 
matons of  a  great  percentage  of  our  pop- 
ulation. 

There  is  but  one  poter  that  can  counteract 
that  tendency— the  schoolmaster.  Youths 
who  can  gain  from  their  daily  work  only  that 
narrow,  routine,  technical  experience — -which 
in  the  main  is  all  that  the  conditions  of  modern 
idnustry  offer — have  a  right  to  something 
more.  They  have  a  right  to  opportunity 
for  a  practical  education.  As  modern  conid- 
tions  narrow  their  technical  training,  those 
same  conditions  broaden  the  opportunity  for 
the  man  who  does  acquire  knowledge  which 
will  give  him  a  grasp  of  more  than  a  single 
detail  of  his  business. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  enough  for  us  to 
say  that  we  will  give  to  our  youths  the  best 
education  possible  to  train  them  as  intelligent 
citizens.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  enough  to 
give  them  a  few  years  of  elementary  educa- 
tion and  when  they  go  forth  to  actual  work, 
offer  them  no  educational  aid  or  training 
to  better  comprehend  the  principles  in  the 
field  of  industry  in  which  their  lives  are 
cast. 

Many  noble  teachers  have  held  a  beautiful 
theory  that  their  work  should  be  devoted  to 
building  up  character  and  culture  in  a  youth. 
They  would  so  garb  him  in  an  armor  of  sweet- 
ness and  light,  so  instil  into  his  mind  the  love 
of  the  beautiful  and  build  up  generally  by 
cultural  instruction  his  mental  characteristics 
that  for  such  a  youth  any  labor  would  be 
dignified,  and  he  would  be  provided  with 
springs  of  learning  and  appreciation  from 
which,  wihout  regard  to  material  surround- 
ings, he  could  always  drink  with  the  deepest 
satisfaction.  That  is  the  ideal  of  those  who 
believe  that  we  must  beware  of  commercializ- 
ign  our  educational  system,  who  believe  that 
we  should  aim  at  the  training  of  character  the 
giving  of  culture,  and  waste  none  of  youth's 
precious  time  with  instruction  in  trades  and 
occupations.  It  is  a  noble  ideal,  but  we  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  a  boy  set  to  forge 
such  an  ideal  armor  before  he  is  fifteen  years 
of  age  will  find  it  an  imperfect  protection 
against  the  difficulties  of  modern  industrial- 
ism. 

What   I   believe   we   need    is   not   a    rad- 
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ical  change  in  our  present  school  system  but 
rather  a  material  addition  to  it.  •  I  am 
confident  that  the  present  system  of  education 
does  not  meet  the  present  requirements  of 
commercial  and  industrial  conditions.  From 
the  youth  who  must  early  earn  his  own  living 
I  believe  we  have  taken  away  the  advantages 
of  school  training  at  too  early  an  age.  There 
is  a  vast  army  of  young  men  actively  employed 
in  commercial  and  industrial  callings  who 
feel,  or  can  be  made  to  recognize,  the  great 
need  which  they  have  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  their  business, 
and  who  recognize  clearly  enough  that  these 
principles  cannot,  except  in  the  rarest  of 
cases,  be  learned  at  the  workbench  or  at  the 
desk  under  the  present  conditions  of  modern 
commercial  and  industrial  life. 

I  am  convinced,  too,  that  Germany's 
industrial  success  and  the  comparative  con- 
tentment of  her  population  are  in  a  very 
large  measure  due  to  her  system  of  trade 
schools.  Now  I  want  to  leave  no  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  my  readers  as  to  just  what  I 
mean  by  these  trade  schools.  I  do  not  mean 
the  addition  of  manual  training  to  the  course 
of  the  public  schools;  that  may  or  may  not 
be  wise,  but  the  decision  of  that  question  has 
no  bearing  whatever  on  the  sort  of  school  I 
have  in  mind.  I  do  not  mean  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  to  teach  young  men  trades. 
I  know  that  such  schools  have  been  open  to 
much  criticism  from  practical  workers  and 
will  meet  much  opposition  from  labor  unions. 
I  recognize  force  in  the  hostile  attitude  of 
organized  labor  in  regard  to  schools  designed 
to  teach  trades.  Their  point  of  view  may  be 
selfish  but  it  is  perfectly  human.  I  do  not 
mean  either  that  we  have  any  lack  of  higher 
technical  schools.  I  think  we  are  fully  abreast 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  facilities  we 
offer  for  the  training  of  our  captains  of 
industry. 

It  is  the  rank  and  file  that  I  am  considering, 
the  privates  of  the  great  industrial  army  who 
have  gone  forth  to  the  daily  grind  of  work, 
taking  with  them  such  mental  equipment  as 
our  school  system  has  been  able  to  give  to 
youths  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  years.  These 
young  men  are  fitted  into  the  great  industrial 
and  commercial  organizations,  and  come  under 
the  influence  of  our  system  of  specialization 
and  of  our  development  of  automatic  ma- 
chines. They  face  at  once  the  danger  of 
becoming  automatic  workers.     On  the  other 


hand,  industry,  and  commerce  are  squarely 
facing  the  very  grave  danger  of  training  up 
an  army  composed  solely  of  automatic 
workers — an  army  that  will  be  without  active 
intelligence  or  effective  training  in  considering 
the  requirements  and  development  of  the 
industries  with  which  it  is  engaged.  I 
believe  we  need  to  establish  for  the  members 
of  this  army  a  means  which  will  aid  them 
to  gain  a  supplementary  education  along 
lines  particularly  adapted  to  their  require- 
ments. 

Some  of  us  are  apt  to  find  much  fault  with 
the  labor  situation.  We  criticize  the  attitude 
of  trades  unions  and  the  demands  of  labor 
organizers.  Might  it  not  be  well  to  remember 
that  we  have  created  an  industrial  condition  in 
which,  in  a  very  large  measure,  one  man's 
work  is  exactly  like  another's;  and  in  certain 
fields,  the  work  of  all  largely  automatic,  that 
our  industrial  situation  is  doing  quite  as  much 
as  the  labor  organizers  to  reduce  to  a  dead 
level  of  equality  the  value  of  men's  time  in 
certain  industrial  lines? 

If  we  want  men  who  will  think  for  them- 
selves, must  we  not  give  them  a  training 
which  will  enable  them  to  think  correctly? 
If  we  want  men  to  become  attached  to  their 
work  and  their  positions,  must  we  not  give 
them  an  intellectual  interest  in  that  work? 
If  we  want  independence  of  thought  in  a 
workingman,  must  we  not  provide  him  with 
the  opportunity  to  be  something  more  than 
an  automatic  figure  revolving  without  voli- 
tion, interest,  or  active  intelligence,  as  the 
wheels  of  industry  revolve?  From  the  point 
of  view  alone  of  the  attitude  of  the  working- 
man  toward  the  industrial  problems  of  the 
day  I  believe  we  are  doing  less  than  our  duty 
in  the  way  of  education,  and  very  far  less  than 
the  selfish  interests  of  capital  would  demand 
if  employers  had  a  clearer  vision  on  this 
subject. 

If  I  may  again  turn  to  Germany  for  an  illus- 
tration, I  would  say  that  one  of  the  most 
important  influences  which  has  been  working 
toward  the  intelligent  moderation  of  the  atti- 
tude of  organized  labor  is  to  be  found  in  the 
superior  education  of  the  workers — in  the  edu- 
cational system  which  has  provided  organized 
labor  with  leaders  who  have  a  broader  grasp 
of  the  problems  of  industry  and  a  clearer 
understanding  of  its  principles  than  they 
could  have  had  without  special  educational 
advantages. 
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If  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  this  is  a 
correct  view — that  moderate  and  wise  ad- 
ministration of  the  great  democracy  of 
organized  labor  is  more  likely  to  follow  if  the 
masses  of  workmen  are  educated  toward  a 
better  intellectual  comprehension  of  the 
principles  of  the  industries  with  which  they 
are  engaged — then  what  money  value  could 
be  put,  in  this  country,  upon  such  a  system  of 
education  as  would  ultimately  give  to  organ- 
ized labor  wiser  leaders?  I  believe  there  is  a 
profound  and  important  truth  in  this  view. 
If  we  drift  toward  a  condition  in  which  auto- 
matic workers  live  without  intellectual  inter- 
est in  their  labor  we  must  expect  them  to 
follow — without  independence  of  thought — 
unwise  leaders  along  paths  that  will  be  de- 
structive for  capital  and  labor  alike.  If  we 
offer  educational  facilities  that  will  tend  to 
train  a  considerable  number  of  the  youths 
following  industrial  callings  so  that  they 
will  better  comprehend  the  nature  of  their 
work  and  its  relation  to  the  whole  industrial 
organization,  if  we  will  provide  schools  that 
will  awaken  an  intellectual  interest  in  the 
day's  task  and  kindle  ambition  which  will  lead 
men  on  to  better  work  and  greater  content- 
ment, we  shall  accomplish  a  step  in  the 
development  of  our  educational  system  which 
will  be  of  greater  importance  than  any  other 
change  in  educational  methods  that  is  now 
under   consideration. 

I  want  to  assert  with  all  the  force  \\  hich  my 
conviction  on  the  subject  will  give  that  such 
a  thing  is  not  a  dream.  There  is  a  vital  de- 
mand for  the  development  of  our  educational 
system  along  such 'lines  as  I  have  been  indi- 
cating. When  I  speak  of  the  youth  whose 
life  has  been  cast  in  an  industrial  calling 
keenly  de  iring  to  find  the  means  for  gaining 
an  inn  1!  1  tual  understanding  of  his  surround- 
ings I  am  not  speaking  of  conditions  which 
I  imagine  to  exist.  Out  of  ray  own  per- 
sonal experience  I  know  something  of  this 
subji"  1 

1  started  life  as  an  apprentice  in  a  machine 
shop,  with  the  mental  training  which  a 
country  school  gives  to  a  boy  of  sixteen.  I 
supposed  at  that  time  I  should  always  follow 
the  career  of  a  mechanic,  and  very  early  in 
my  apprenticeship  I  was  strongly  moved 
to  get  some  intellectual  grasp  of  the  work. 
I'.ut  although  I  was  in  a  community  proud  of 
its  schools  it  had  nothing  to  offer  to  youths 
whose  days  were  fully  taken  up  with  their 


regular  occupations.  With  considerable  diffi- 
culty I  found  a  man  who  could  teach  me  draft- 
ing, another  who  was  willing  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  mathematics.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  I  was  not  one  whit  different  from  my 
fellows  in  blue  overalls.  Much  of  the  money 
that  I  spent  to  pay  my  own  instructors 
I  earned  by  teaching  mathematics  out  of 
working  hours  to  my  shopmates.  They 
were  quite  as  keen  as  I  for  an  opportunity  to 
get  an  intellectual  outlook  on  the  business  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  They  had  no 
desire  to  be  mere  tenders  of  machines.  I  am 
confident  that,  if  the  opportunity  had  been  at 
hand,  a  considerable  portion  of  these  young 
men  would  have  entered  with  zealous  interest 
upon  a  systematic  educational  development 
if  it  had  been  shaped  along  lines  that  made 
its  practical  application  to  their  daily  work 
apparent 

Our  school  system  has  not  thus  far  provided 
this,  but  it  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  provide. 
It  means  no  revolutionary  change  in  our 
present  system.  It  means  only  an  addition. 
The  step  is  not  a  pioneer  one.  The  system  is 
at  work  in  Germany  on  a  huge  scale,  attracting 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  youths  to  its  bene- 
fits and  profoundly  affecting  the  industrial, 
indeed  the  whole  national,  life  of  that  empire. 
To  make  the  experiment  here  would  involve 
no  possible  danger,  would  interfere  in  ,no 
unfortunate  way  with  our  present  school 
svstem,  would  entail  no  expense  worthy  of 
consideration.  All  that  is  necessary  is  for 
American  manufacturers  and  business  men  to 
see  the  worth  of  the  experiment.  Exactly 
the  means  to  bring  into  play  could  be  soon 
decided. 

My  own  belief  is  that  the  movement  should 
be  partly  individual,  partly  the  development 
of  the  public-school  system.  I  believe  tin; 
representatives  of  organized  labor  and  the 
representatives  of  organized  capital  should 
unite  in  planning  the  work.  The  leaders 
of  industry  and  the  leaders  of  labor  should 
give,  not  money — the  tax  payers  can  readilv 
bear  the  small  additional  burden  there  would 
be — but  themselves,  their  hearty  interest. 
their  careful  thought,  their  helpful  influence 
and  good  will.  If  that  is  done  they  will 
bring  an  influence  into  industrial  life  which 
will  be  of  incalculable  value — of  value 
ethically,  intellectually  and  financially — and 
will  set  an  example  for  which  the  whole  coun- 
try will  owe  them  gratitude. 
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THE  women  of  Japan  are  passing 
through  a  somewhat  strained  and 
difficult  phase  of  existence.  It  is 
never  easy  for  light  craft  to  move  smoothly 
in  the  wake  set  rolling  by  a  huge  steamer, 
and  just  now  the  relative  positions  of  men 
and  women  in  Japan  present  a  fantastic 
resemblance  to  the  efforts  that  a  fishing 
fleet  would  make  were  it  compelled  to  take 
the  high  seas  in  company  with  a  squadron 
of  battleships. 

The  late  war  called  out  the  characteristics 
of  the  men  of  the  new  Japan  so  definitely  and 
clearly,  that  the  judgments  we  have  formed 
of  them  will  probably  require  small  modifica- 
tion for  many  years  to  come.  Not  so  with 
the  women;  they  remained  submissively 
under  the  bonds  of  custom  and  tradition  long 
after  the  struggle  for  existence  in  national 
life  had  forced  their  lords  and  masters  to  cast 
such  restraints  aside;  the  seclusion  of  home 
life  was,  for  long  years,  not  disturbed  by  the 
wave  of  strenuousness  which  swept  all  before 
it  in  the  world  of  affairs;  the  politician  who 
appeared  most  eager  for  reform  in  public 
matters  found  in  family  life  the  one  strong- 
hold where  his  private  ideals  could  be  pre- 
served, and  he  was  the  more  firmly  set  on 
excluding  changes  from  his  home  because 
he  had  been  obliged  to  accept  them  for  the 
State. 

"The  man  for  the  world,  but  the  home  for 
man"  has  been  the  social  axiom  in  Japan, 
and  it  was  sorely  against  his  will  that  the 
modern  Japanese  opened  the  doors  of  the 
shrine  to  the  levelling  airs  of  our  modern  day ; 
grudgingly  and  reluctantly  he  has  been 
obliged  to  grant  to  subject  wife  and  daughters 
some  measure  of  equality  with  himself  and 
his  sons;  and  the  women  seem  to  have  been 
anything  but  eager  for  such  elevation.  Their 
fine  feminine  sense  warned  them   that  what 


was  to  be  gained  in  power  must  be  lost 
in  protection;  that  independence  implies 
strength  for  self  defence ;  and  that  the  house- 
holder who  has  placed  weapons  in  the  hands 
of  his  dependents  ceases  to  feel  entirely  re- 
sponsible for  their  well  being. 

It  is  impossible  to  talk  for  any  time  with 
a  Japanese  woman  of  the  mature  generation 
without  being  struck  by  a  certain  resigned 
pathos  in  her  attitude  towards  the  actual 
conditions  here.  The  dread  of  allowing 
her  daughters  to  remain  unequipped  for  the 
battle  of  life  has  made  her  procure  for  them 
every  advantage  of  modern  education;  but 
there  is  deep  anxiety  in  the  grave  glance  she 
casts  on  the  fine  tall  girls  who  can  leap  and 
run  with  their  athletic  brothers,  who  can  pass 
stiff  examinations  in  subjects  the  very  names 
of  which  are  a  mystery  to  their  mother,  but 
who  have  not  gone  through  the  long  hard 
training  in  self-effacement  which  alone  can 
bring  them  peace  under  the  rule  of  the  inevit- 
able husband  and  possible  mother-in-law. 
Progress,  holding  out  rich  gifts  with  one 
hand,  carries  in  the  other  not  peace  but  a 
sword. 

Households  are  still  divided  on  the  point 
of  their  women's  status,  on  the  quality  of 
the  education  to  be  bestowed  on  the  daugh- 
ters. It  happens  still,  and  must  happen  for 
decades  to  come,  that  one  girl  brought  up  on 
free  and  modern  lines  be  bestowed  on  a 
husband  whose  family  worships  the  old  ideas 
with  superstitious  veneration;  that  another 
who  has  been  taught  only  the  old  accom- 
plishments and  graces  finds  herself  married 
into  a  household  imbued  with  Western 
thought,  where  parents-in-law  regard  her  as 
a  useless  fine  lady  and  openly  deplore  the 
short-sightedness  which  thus  cramped  her 
education.  There  are  two  families  of  my 
acquaintance — each     absolutely     typical     of 
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its  own  pole  of  thought — who  a  year  or  two 
ago  thus  exchanged  daughters. 

One  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  great  Samurai 
house,  has  from  her  birth  imbibed  the  modern 
axioms.  The  Samurai  traditions,  requiring 
of  women  the  highest  valor  and  resource, 
offered  no  obstacle  to  the  developments  and 
independences  of  Western  education.  These 
were  eagerly  embraced,  and  the  proud 
Samurai  spirit  rejoiced  in  the  access  of  use- 
fulness and  power  afforded  by  them.  The 
one  daughter  of  the  house  was  a  tiny  child 
when  I  first  knew  her,  and  I  remember 
watching  her  take  part  in  certain  games  of 
skill  and  strength  played  by  older  children, 
games  which  were  a  sore  trial  to  her  childish 
endurance.  But  there  was  no  conquering 
the  Samurai  spirit  of  the  little  lady.  When 
her  turn  came  she  carried  through  the  task 
to  the  very  end;  tears  of  fatigue  rolled  down 
her  cheeks,  but  she  did  what  the  others  had 
done — it  would  have  been  intolerable  dis- 
grace to  fail.  She  grew  up  straight  and  tall, 
a  match  at  all  the  games  with  her  brothers, 
the  joy  of  her  soldier  father's  heart.  Her 
big  flashing  eyes  looked  out  on  the  world  with 
laughing  courage,  her  voice  rang  clear  and 
high  through  the  home  of  which  she  was  the 
idol.  Then  came  the  time  when  she  must  be 
married.  Reasons  of  State  required  a  closer 
union  between  her  family  and  that  of  a  certain 
prince  whose  traditions  for  many  centuries 
had  been  those  of  the  great  Kyoto  courtiers. 
The  Samurai  girl  became  the  wife  of  the  cour- 
tier prince's  son. 

In  passing  the  threshold  of  her  new  home 
she  was  required  to  leave  behind  all  the  frank- 
gaiety  of  the  old  one;  to  move  warily  and 
timidly,  to  speak  low,  to  conform  in  every 
detail  to  the  elaborate  etiquette  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  princely  household  fur  the 
last  six  hundred  years.  Her  mother  may 
only  see  her  at  rare  intervals  and  in  the  most 
ceremonious  way.  An  old  court  lady  over- 
looks the  manners  and  habits  of  the  young 
couple  and  may  enter  their  apartments  at 
any  time  to  see  that  all  is  in  conformity  with 
the  traditions  of  the  house.  So  strict  are 
these  that  even  the  use  of  a  modern  lamp  is 
interdicted.  The  boy  and  girl — they  are 
hardly  more— are  fond  of  reading.  They 
are  expected  to  pass  the  long  winter  evenings 
satisfied  with  the  tremulous  light  of  a  pith 
wick  floating  in  oil  behind  the  artistic  trans- 
parencies    of     a     lacquered      lantern.      For- 


tunately the  young  Prince  sympathizes  in 
his  wife's  tastes,  so,  with  much  secrecy,  a 
modern  lamp  has  been  smuggled  into  their 
splendid  rooms.  After  this  has  been  lighted 
some  confidential  attendant  is  posted  to 
apprise  them  of  the  duenna's  approach.  At 
the  first  rustle  of  her  silk  robes  along  the  dis- 
tant passages,  the  warning  is  given;  then 
the  lamp  is  extinguished  and  slipped  into 
a  cupboard;  and  when  the  old  lady  comes 
in  on  her  tour  of  inspection,  two  mischievous 
young  people  are  mournfully  contemplating 
each  other  by  the  beams  of  the  night  light. 
That  there  is  much  smothered  laughter,  after 
her  departure,  goes  without  saying;  but  how 
impatiently  must  the  girl  long  for  the  breezy 
rooms  of  her  old  home,  full  of  air  and  sun- 
shine by  day,  flooded  with  electric  light  at 
night !  She  has  to  breathe  the  confined  airs  of 
an  ancient  world — in  inner  apartments  of 
gloomy  splendor;  she  can  make  no  changes 
while  her  mother-in-law  lives;  and  if  these 
are  but  the  material  restraints  of  her  situation, 
we  can  easily  imagine  how  galling  and  de- 
pressing the  moral  ones  must  be! 

But  one  alliance  between  the  families  was 
not  enough ;  and  when  the  young  prince  took 
the  Samurai  girl  for  his  bride,  his  sister  was 
wedded  to  the  bride's  eldest  brother.  The 
little  princess,  brought  up  in  courtly  seclusion, 
knew  as  little  of  modern  ways  as  her  imperial 
ancestresses  of  past  centuries.  A  delicate, 
frail  little  creature,  exotic  as  a  rare  orchid,  shv, 
silent,  with  no  mind  of  her  own  on  any  sub- 
ject, except  on  the  one  which  her  parents  had 
called  the  profanenesses  of  modernity — sacri- 
legious innovations  which  she  had  been  taught 
to  abhor!  She  came  to  be  the  wife  of  a  fine 
young  officer  in  whose  veins  runs  the  most 
illustrious  fighting  blood  of  Japan.  His 
mother  wailed  over  the  useless  bit  of  loveliness, 
and  energetically  undertook  to  modernize  her 
daughter-in-law,  to  the  great  discomfort  of 
both.  When  the  birth  of  an  heir  was  immi- 
nent,  preparations  for  the  great  event  were 
made  on  scientific  and  common  sense  lines. 
Certified  nurses,  physicians  of  the  highest 
standing.  European  baby  clothes,  all  these 
things  frightened  the  delicate  little  survival 
of  the  old  regime  half  out  of  her  wits.  Her 
own  mother  must  not  come  near  her  in  her 
trial;  she  belonged  to  the  husband's  family, 
and  her  enlightened  mother-in-law  was  too 
forceful  in  person  not  to  be  obeyed  in  every 
detail. 
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Almost  at  the  same  time  a  like  event  was 
expected  in  the  other  household.  But  the 
Samurai  mother  had  to  trust  her  darling  to 
the  care  of  the  old  princess,  who  decreed  that 
the  old-fashioned  insanitary  methods  should 
alone  be  followed,  the  methods  which  must 
account  for  the  alarming  infant  mortality  in 
aristocratic  circles  in  Japan.  There  was  no 
appeal  from  her  decisions;  mutual  friends  of 
both  families  beheld  the  strange  spectacle  of 
one  household  where  the  lady  supreme,  as 
she  tended  her  son's  wife  and  the  newborn 
grandchild,  kept  exclaiming  with  little  snorts 
of  indignation,  "Oh,  my  daughter  will  not 
have  these  comforts  over  there!  Twenty -one 
pillows  the  day  the  child  is  born — no  sleep — a 
crowd  of  servants  in  the  room — stuffiness 
and  superstition!  Ugh!"  while,  in  the  other 
house,  the  young  mother  expectant  was  being 
taught  all   that  her  own  mother  unlearned 


thirty  years  ago,  and  had  no  comforters  save 
the  strait-laced  mother  in-law  and  the  mar- 
tinet   duenna. 

How  long  will  it  be  before  the  two  systems 
are  reconciled?  The  fate  of  a  Japanese  girl 
of  noble  birth  may  throw  her  into  either 
camp,  and  no  one  will  ask  her  opinion  or 
consult  her  wishes  when  she  gets  there.  She 
must  take  on  the  traditions  of  the  family 
to  which  destiny  has  assigned  her.  All  this 
means  pain  and  conflict,  and  more  than  one  or 
two  generations  must  pass  away  before  the 
old  beliefs  and  customs  really  yield  to  the 
dominion  of  the  new. 

On  one  point,  however,  the  opponents 
meet.  In  the  field  of  public  work  the  ladies 
of  the  ancient  regime  are  as  active  as  their 
more  advanced  sisters,  seeming  to  find  in 
charitable  and  educational  societies  a  needed 
outlet  for  their  pent-up  energies.     Then  are 
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The  Hanya  waterfall  in  the  background 


too  intelligent  not  to  enjoy  the  intellectual 
treat  provided  by  lectures  and  debates;  yet, 
when  it  comes  to  modifying  external  custom 
so  as  to  bring  the  real  conduct  of  life  under 
the  principles  to  whose  exponents  they  listen 
so  complacently,  they  offer  a  resistance 
nothing  less  than  adamantine  to  the  efforts 
of  the  reformer.  Nothing  is  more  typical 
of  feminine  Japan  to-day  than  one  of  theso 
gatherings,  where  the   defenders  of   the  old 


and  the  advocates  of  the  new  meet  to  reap 
what  advantage  and  pleasure  they  can  from 
union  without  yielding  an  inch  of  principle 
on  either  side.  I  attended  one  a  little  while 
ago — and  the  room  seemed  full  of  sheathed 
swords! 

The  Society  is  one  which  has  for  its  object 
the  study  and  discussion  of  subjects  intel- 
lectually interesting  to  women.  The  presi- 
dent, an  elderly  lady  of  illustrious  rank,  does 
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not  know  a  word  of  any  foreign  tongue,  but 
has  a  mind  of  considerable  grasp  and  power, 
and  has  done  much  to  forward  the  cause 
of  education  here.  Seeing  her  presiding  at 
such  a  re-union,  alert,  interested,  dominant, 
one  would  imagine  that  she  must  have  im- 
bibed Western  ideas  so  far  as  to  introduce 
them  into  daily  life.  But  her  daily  life  is  that 
of  a  princess  of  the  Middle  Ages.  I  drove 
out  to  see  her  soon  after  the  meeting,  and 
found  her  beautiful  dwelling  after  passing 
through  several  streets  of  houses  built  on 
her  land  and  inhabited  by  the  retainers  who 
have  refused  to  be  separated  from  their  liege 
lady.  The  alleys  are  well  laid  out,  hedged 
with  close-clipped  green;  each  house  stands 
in  its  own  little  garden.  The  ponderous 
stone  walls  of  the  wide  enclosure  were  pulled 
down  when  the  Samurai  were  disbanded  and 
their  fortresses  destroyed,  but  they  have  been 
replaced  by  high  banks  of  earth  planted  with 
full  grown  trees.  A  group  of  dignified  old 
vassals  received  me  at  the  door;  word  was 
passed  to  others  within;  and  though  the 
silence  of  the  guarded  house  remained  un- 
broken, there  was  as  much  ceremonial  as  if 
I  had  been  penetrating,  with  sinister  design, 
into  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Imperial 
Palace.  All  this  guarding  and  watching 
must  be  hampering  in  the  extreme,  and 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  household 
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Lake  Soji    with  Fujiyama  in  the  distance 

of  the  princess's  son,  who  has  sturdily  re- 
fused to  bring  his  wife  to  live  with  her 
mother-in-law.  The  young  couple  have  a 
charming  home  not  far  away,  and  earlier 
on  the  same  day  I  had  found  them  both 
working  hard  in  their  garden,  healthily  earth- 
stained  and  rosy  with  fun  and  exercise. 
That  separate  establishment  looked  peaceful 
enough,  but  it  must  have  been  won  at  the 
cost  of  a  severe  family  conflict. 

One  curious  point  which  presents  itself 
to  the  observer  is  that  the  women  whom  one 
meets  at  the  gatherings  of  the  various  female 
societies  (I  know  of  thirteen,  but  I  believe 
there  are  more)  belong,  with  few  exceptions, 
to  the  sturdy  Samurai  type,  that  possesses 
little  beauty  as  a  rule.  Among  the  older 
women  the  faces  are  mostly  plain,  although 
exceedingly  intelligent.  The  disappointment 
I  always  experience  on  coming  into  a  hall 
crowded  with  plain  middle-aged  women  in 
dark  robes,  is  turned  into  pleasure  when 
every  face  lights  up  with  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject under   discussion. 

It  has  been  said  that  Japan's  pre-eminence 
in  the  East,  her  astonishing  development 
on  modern  lines,  is  due  chiefly  to  the  energ}^ 
and  enterprise  of  the  Samurai  men;  I  think 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  advantages  of 
modern  education  have  been  and  are  more 
eagerly  embraced,  its  logical  consequences 
better  understood,  by  the  Samurai  women 
than  by  any  others  in  the  country.  The  fine 
new    schools    are    crowded   with  the  broad- 
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shouldered  Samurai  girls;  their  open  faces 
and  fresh  coloring  are  pleasant  to  behold, 
but  there  are  few  representatives  of  typical 
Japanese  beauty  with  its  aristocratic  fineness 
of  line,  its  delicate  whiteness  of  skin  and 
slenderness  of  figure,  among  the  maidens  who 
carry  off  the  diplomas  for  study  and  sport. 
There  are  many  foreign  women  here  who 
give  private  lessons  in  the  higher  branches  of 
English.  All  testify  to  the  alert  intellect 
and  sturdy  working   powers  of  the  Samurai 


to  do  no  work  of  any  kind.  She  has  been  sent 
to  a  foreign  school — a  doubtful  benefit  for  a 
daughter  of  the  people — and  has  turned 
out  a  useless  little  bit  of  ornament.  The 
other,  a  bright,  willing  creature,  evidently 
comes  of  the  Samurai  stock.  Eager  to  serve, 
quick  to  catch  at  the  advantages  offered, 
she  has  mastered  the  intricate  service  of  a 
big  foreign  house  in  a  few  weeks,  and  we  all, 
from  the  head  of  the  family  to  the  numerous 
tribes  in  servants'   quarters  and  courtyard, 
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girls  as  compared  with  those  of  the  children 

of  the  old  court  circles.  Even  among  the 
people  the  difference  is  distinctly  seen,  for 
the  great  ramifications  of  large  families  have 
spread  their  characteristics  through  almost 
every  class  of  society.  We  have  two  very 
young  girls  among  the  dependents  of  the 
house  where  I  live.  One,  who  should  be 
helping  her  mother  in  the  kitchen,  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  fine  lady — much  beauty, 
delicate  hands  and  feet — and  a  fixed  resolve 


feel  that  we  can  depend  on  the  brave  little 
soul  to  carry  out  every  order  and  commission 
with  military  exactitude. 

I  think  many  of  the  parents  who  formerly 
belonged  to  the  old  camp  now  deplore  the 
supineness  and  want  of  enterprise  evident  in 
their  daughters.  One  of  the  cabinet  ministers 
was  speaking  to  me  about  it  the  other  day, 
with  deep  regret  that  his  own  appreciation  of 
modern  methods  had  come  too  late  to  in- 
fluence the  mind  of  the  lady  he  had  married 
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in  early  youth,  too  late  to  make  itself  felt  in 
the  education  of  his  daughter.  Immersed 
in  affairs,  his  time  claimed  for  the  country's 
service,  it  has  been  impossible  for  him  to  do 
more  than  give  general  directions  about  the 
girl's  education.  Now,  when  she  is  nearly 
old  enough  to  be  married,  it  appears  that  she 
is  deficient  in  knowledge  of  foreign  languages, 
and  that,  for  all  her  really  remarkable  beauty 
and  charming  manners,  she  is  hardly  cal- 
culated to  prove  a  useful  wife  to  a  busy 
politician  such  as  her  father  needs  for  a  son-in- 
law.  For  many  are  the  uses  of  daughters 
in  Japan. 

The  peculiar  constitution  of  political  so- 
ciety here  merits  a  few  words  of  explanation. 
It  is  the  custom  for  every  ambitious  and 
rising  man  to  maintain  a  certain  number  of 
students,  who,  in  return  for  the  education 
thus  received,  become  his  firm  adherents 
through  life.  They  constitute  his  political 
following;  they  support  them  through  thick 
and  thin;  his  bodyguard  in  danger,  his  ap- 


plauders  in  public,  his  defenders  in  the  press, 
they  come  to  his  aid  with  every  means  in  their 
power  and  often  turn  the  scale  for  him  in 
moments  of  political  crisis.  The  most  prom- 
ising, the  most  talented,  of  these  young  men 
is  constantly  chosen  as  a  son-in-law,  and  it  is 
the  patron's  daughter  who  must  become  the 
bond  of  union.  The  arrangement  seems 
to  work  well  on  the  whole,  but  especially 
since  the  drawing  closer  of  Japan  to  America 
and  England,  the  younger  men  desire  wives 
who  can  take  their  places  with  grace  and 
advantage  in  public  life.  'What  it  would 
have  meant  to  me  to  have  a  wife  like  that!" 
sighed  my  friend.  "We  have  as  a  nation 
taken  on  very  heavy  contracts  in  every  di- 
rection. All  our  forces  will  be  required  to 
carry  them  out.  The  women  must  bear  their 
share  of  the  burden  and  we  must  grant  them 
their  share  of  the  resulting  advantages.  The 
cultivated  foreign  women  who  consent  to  stay 
among  us  and  help  our  women  to  understand 
this,  will  have  rendered  us  a  great  service." 
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COLONEL   ARDEN'S    HANDLING    OF    THE    MEN    WHO    TRIED    TO 
BLOCK  HIS  PLANS— A  STORY  OF  HIGH  COMMERCIAL  METHODS 

BY 

FREEMAN    HARDING 


THE  windows  of  the  spacious  office,  a 
score  of  floors  above  the  street ,  com- 
manded a  vast  prospect  of  city,  bay, 
and  distant  hill,  cut  into  vistas  by  the  rect- 
angular bulks  of  many-  storied  buildings.  In 
the  centre  of  a  big,  soft  rug  stood  a  mahogany 
desk,  its  richly  gleaming  surface  half  hidden 
under  baskets  of  correspondence.  Set  in  its 
polished  top  were  many  electric  buttons,  and 
near  them  stood  a  couple  of  telephones,  be- 
ribboned  in  different  colors. 

Before  this  desk  sat  the  well-known  finan- 
cier, Colonel  Nathaniel  Arden.  In  spite  of 
his  ample  girth  and  sixty  years,  his  bearing 
was  of  a  robust  vigor.  The  majestic  dome  of 
his  bald  head  was  pink  above  the  hat  line ; 
while  the  rest  of  his  complexion  was  tanned 
an  out-of-door   brown.     He  was  looking  ab- 


sently out  of  a  window,  his  gaze  ranging  over 
innumerable  roofs  which  sheltered  men  with 
whom  he  worked,  as  well  as  human  wolves 
not  of  his  pack,  from  whom  he  had  snatched 
great  possessions. 

"Well,  Chris,"  said  he,  turning  toward  his 
secretary,  "I  reckon  it  is  about  time  to  get 
to   work.      Bring   in    Dinker   first. " 

The  secretary  promptly  ushered  in  a  sandy- 
haired  young  man  with  pinkish  whiskers, 
whose  light  blue  eyes  shone  with  expectancy. 
A  twinkle  of  amusement  sparkled  in  Arden's 
eye  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  ingenuous  face 
of  his  caller;  but,  rising,  he  extended  a  hand 
in  ceremonious  welcome.  Dinker  beamed 
self-consciously. 

"I  am  right  glad  to  see  you,"  said  the 
banker,  "I  want  to  have  a  long  talk  about 
your   glass   business.  " 
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Dinker,  immensely  gratified,  sat  down  and 
began  a  prolix  conversation,  to  which  Arden 
paid  considerate  heed.  Then  an  intrusive 
telephone  demanded  the  financier's  attention, 
and  the  high  tenor  of  the  young  man  became 
silent. 

"Go  on,"  said  the  Colonel,  "I  can  follow 
you." 

For  many  minutes  Dinker  struggled  to 
continue  his  narrative  while  telephone  sig- 
nals tinkled  in  different  keys,  and  the  busy 
financier  talked,  amicably,  humorously,  or 
threateningly,  with  different  people,  filling 
in  the  scant  intervals  by  fingering  electric 
buttons  which  summoned  clerks,  and  ad- 
mitted callers  who  asked  for  "only  a  word.  " 

An  admiring  wonder  replaced  Dinker's 
gratification,  which,  in  its  turn,  gave  place 
to  irritation.  At  last,  in  desperation,  he 
rose  from  his  chair. 

"Colonel  Arden,"  he  protested,  with  fret- 
ful dignity,  "I  prefer  not  to  go  further  into 
matters  until  you  have  time  to  listen.  " 

"I  have  heard  what  you  have  said,"  was 
the  cold  business  reply.  "Your  industry  is 
in  a  bad  way,  and  you  want  some  one  to  pull 
it  out  of  the  mire  by  consolidating  the  iri- 
descent-glass concerns  into  a  trust.  " 

"Yes,"  eagerly  responded  Dinker,  "that's 

it. 

The  Colonel  drew  out  his  watch.  "I  am 
due  at  a  directors'  meeting.  Pack  a  grip  and 
meet  me  at  Pier  'A  '  by  five  o'clock.  That  is 
the  place" — he  pointed  downward  out  of  a 
window  at  what,  from  that  height,  looked  a 
tiny  basin  on  the  harbor's  edge.  "I  want 
you  to  go  home  with  me  on  my  yacht  and 
stay  over  night.  No  telephones  to  interrupt," 
he  added,  with  a  bantering  smile. 

"Thanks  tor  your  offer  of  hospitalit y . " 
Dinker  replied,  his  face  shining.  "I  shall  be 
there."  He  ardently  shook  the  Colonel's  hand 
and  passed  out  into  the  anteroom.  One  of 
the  many  men  waiting  there  sprang  precipit- 
ately from  his  chair  and,  jamming  his  hands 
deep  in  the  pockets  of  his  baggy  trousers, 
leaned  forward,  an  incarnate  interrogation 
point. 

"Well?"    he    demanded    vehemently. 

"Let's  get  outside,"  was  Dinker's  response. 
They  passed  into  a  broad  corridor,  behind 
whose  walls  of  latticed  steel  elevators  swiftly 
shuttled  up  and  down.  Doors  opened  with 
a  metallic  crash ;  men  and  boys  were  vomited 
forth;    others     hurled    themselves    into    the 


scarcely  halting  cages  which  fell  out  of  sight. 
In  response  to  the  imperative  "  Going  down! " 
of  an  attendant,  they  entered  a  car  which, 
after  pausing  at  one  and  another  floor,  be- 
came "express"  and  dropped  earthward  with 
a  sickening  rush.  The  gates  slid  apart  and, 
jostled  by  those  behind  them,  they  stepped 
into  a  vast  hall,  lined  with  marble  and  bril- 
liant with  electric  light.  It  was  seething  with 
people  whose  hurrying  feet  shuffled  softly 
over  the  rubber  tiling,  for  the  servants  of  the 
players  of  the  game  were  in  frantic  motion. 
Dinker  noticed  the  doorway  of  a  cafe"  which 
opened  on  the  lobby. 

"We'd  better  go  in  there,"  he  suggested. 
"It's  as  good  a  place  as  any  for  us  to  talk. 
We  must  order  something,"  he  added,  as 
they  seated  themselves.  He  held  up  two 
fingers  to  the  waiter,  who  nodded. 
"Well?"  repeated  Trevis,  irascibly. 
'That  Arden  is  a  big  man,"  said  Dinker 
with  solemn  earnestness,  "biggest  I  ever  ran 
up  against.  By  George!  he  sees  what  we're 
after.  If  he  takes  the  deal  up,  our  job's  as 
good  as  done.     Here's  luck." 

Putting  down  the  empty  beer  mug,  he 
waved    an    important    hand. 

"I  must  be  at  Pier  'A'  by  five  o'clock  to 
go  with  him  on  his  yacht  to  his  country  seat 
and  stay  over  night.  Mighty  glad  I  brought 
my  Tuxedo.  On  the  boat  Arden  and  I  can 
thrash  things  out  with  no  interruptions. 
Shouldn't  wonder,"  he  added,  tucking  his 
short  thumbs  into  the  armholes  of  his  waist- 
coat and  inflating  his  chest,  "if  we  settled 
everything   to-night.  " 

"Am  I  to  go,  too?"  demanded  Trevis 
fiercely.  "Did  you  tell  'im  I  was  along  with 
you?"' 

"Didn't  have  a  chance,"  answered  Dinker 
deprecatingl)  ;  "he  rushed  things  so.  Terrible 
busy  man.  Has  a  lot  of  telephones  and 
electric  buttons  on  his  desk.  Played  on  'em 
like  a  piano.  I  was  interrupted  all  the  time." 
'You  were  in  there  most  an  hour, "  shrilled 
Trevis.  'There  was  lots  of  time  to  tell  'im. 
You  want  to  be  the  whole  thing.  Don't  try 
any  funny  business  with  me!"  he  added 
threateningly.  "If  you  do  I'll  bust  the 
deal.  " 

"  Now  don't  take  things  that  way,  "  remon- 
strated the  worried  Dinker.  "You  are  so 
hot  tempered.  We've  time  to  burn  till  five 
o'clock.  Let's  go  and  see  some  of  the  sights. 
Come   along!" 
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Sulkily  Trevis  acquiesced,  and  they  passed 
out  into  the  jostling  Wall  Street  crowd. 

II 

Dinker,  suitcase  in  hand,  stood  upon  the 
pavement  bordering  the  yacht  basin.  Be- 
fore him  lay  the  wide  sweep  of  the  bay,  criss- 
crossed by  the  wakes  of  innumerable  steam 
vessels  whose  big  tumultuous  waves  swept 
through  the  openings  in  the  granite  break- 
water and  tossed  uneasily  the  small  boats 
lying  under  its  protection.  Outside  a  half 
a  dozen  steam  yachts  awaited  their  owners, 
gently  swayed  and  drifted  with  the  tide.  He 
jumped  and  twisted  around  as  a  heavy  hand 
slapped  his  shoulder,  and  the  high,  nasal 
voice  of  Elkanah  Skeener  greeted  him. 

"Hello!  Dinker.  Arden  told  me  where  to 
find  yeh.     Why  didn't  Trevis  come?" 

"He  did.     He's  stopping  at  the  Waldorf.  " 

'  You  ought  to  hev  brung  'im  along.     Give 

me  that,"  and  he  seized  upon  the  suitcase. 

"Here  comes  the  old  man,"  he  added,  as  an 

electric  cab  drew  up  to  the  curb. 

Arden  got  out  and,  bowing  cordially  to  a 
waiting  group  of  half  a  dozen  men,  walked 
toward  the  landing  stage.  "Gentlemen,  we 
had  better  get  on  board,"  he  said. 

A  four-oared  barge  lay  alongside  the  float. 
The  guests  were  helped  in,  the  owner  took 
the  tiller  ropes,  and  at  his  curt  "Give  way" 
the  boat  shot  out  of  the  basin  and  headed 
over  choppy  seas  toward  a  big,  high-sided 
steam  yacht. 

Dinker — an  inland  man — clutched  nervous- 
ly at  the  gunwale  as  the  boat  bobbed  about, 
and  convulsively  started  as  the  spray  of  a 
whitecap  flecked  his  Angers.  A  mountainous 
ferryboat,  her  overhang  shadowing  the  cockle 
shell,  swept  by.  He  looked  with  dread  at  her 
swift  moving  bulk,  then,  noting  Arden's  un- 
concern, took  heart. 

To  Dinker  as  they  drew  alongside  the 
pleasure  craft  she  seemed  as  large  as  a  liner. 
Sailormen  helped  him  to  the  deck.  His 
"derby"  was  taken  from  him  and  replaced 
with  a  yachting  cap.  In  a  moment  the  yacht, 
getting  under  way,  swept  around  in  a  mag- 
nificent curve  and  headed  up  the  Hudson. 

The  guests  bestowed  a  half  hostile  scrutiny 
on  one  another  as  the  host  made  them  ac- 
quainted; for  all  had  their  own  axes  to  grind. 
Dinker,  who  had  pictured  to  himself  hours 
passed  alone  with  the  great  man,  felt  cha- 
grined at  the  presence  of  others.     But,  when 


he  had  accepted  a  highball  and  a  cigar  from  an 
assiduous  steward,  and  had  settled  himself 
into  a  roomy  wicker  chair,  the  confusion  and 
wonderment  of  his  bewildering  day  gave  way 
to  a  sense  of  luxurious  comfort. 

"If  Maria  could  only  see  me  now,"  he 
purred. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  resonant  voice  of 
Arden,  "we  dine  informally  on  board  in  half 
an  hour.  Skeener,"  he  added  abruptly, 
"come    below." 

"Yes,  Colonel,"  was  the  obsequious  reply. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  steward  requested 
Dinker  to  join  Colonel  Arden  and  conducted 
him  down  the  companionway,  through  a  spa- 
cious saloon  and  into  a  completely  equipped 
office.  A  typewriter  was  clicking  in  the  cor- 
ner, and  near  the  desk,  where  Arden  sat, 
stood    Skeener. 

"Take  a  chair, "  said  the  Colonel.  "I  have 
been  going  over  matters  with  Skeener,  and  am 
inclined  to  undertake  the  consolidation  he 
urges.  I  already  have  a  number  of  irons  in 
the  fire,"  he  continued,  with  a  smile  of  the 
lips  unechoed  by  the  eyes,  "too  many,  per- 
haps, and  must  have  the  assistance  of  a  man 
who  will  eat  and  drink  nothing  but  Iridescent 
Glass;  that  is  the  diet  Skeener  is  eager  for. 
You  can  treat  with  him  as  you  would  with 
myself.     Now  we  will  go  to  dinner.  " 

By  the  time  that  the  guests  had  adjourned 
to  the  deck,  they  were  approaching  the  pri- 
vate pier  of  "Surcease."  From  the  landing 
they  walked  up  a  flight  of  steps,  followed  an 
ascending  path,  and  arrived  at  a  rambling 
house  which  loomed  huge  in  the  darkness. 
For  an  hour  Arden  exerted  himself  to  enter- 
tain his  guests,  pouring  forth  one  funny  story 
after  another.  Then,  announcing  that  the 
yacht  would  start  for  the  city  at  seven,  he 
bade  them  a  good  night  like  a  benediction, 
and  disappeared. 

The  next  morning  a  gentle  tapping  caused 
Dinker  to  open  his  eyes.  He  jumped  out  of 
bed  and,  throwing  open  the  blinds,  drew  a 
deep  breath  as  he  looked  across  broad  waters 
to  precipitous  mountain  flanks  glistening 
green  in  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Dressing  hur- 
riedly, he  walked  downstairs  and,  escorted  by 
Elkanah,  found  his  way  to  the  waiting  vessel. 
When  the  last  belated  guest  was  on  board, 
they  all  sat  down  to  a  luxurious  breakfast. 
As  they  once  more  stood  upon  the  landing- 
stage,  after  the  return  trip,  Skeener  sought 
out  Dinker. 
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'  My  room  is  number  2030  Arden  Building," 
he  explained.  ''Same  floor  as  the  old  man. 
He  likes  to  have  me  handy.  When  can  you 
meet  me  there?" 

'  I  must  hunt  up  Trevis  first.  He  was 
jealous  about  not  going  on  the  yacht.  I'll 
run  up  to  the  hotel  and  bring  him  down. 
We  mustn't  fail  to  keep  him  in  line." 

'  I  guess  I  know  how  to  handle  him,  all 
right.  Don't  you  worry,  "  responded  Skeener 
with  a  conceited  grin. 

Dinker  found  Trevis  smoking  in  the  cafe 
of  the  Waldorf. 

Did  you  speak  to  Arden  about  me?" 
asked  Trevis  in  a  strained  voice.  There  was  a 
flush  on  his  cheekbones. 

'Why,  of  course,"  lied  Dinker  boldly. 

'I'm  ready  to  start  any  time."  said  the 
mollified  man. 

Ill 

Skeener  was  standing  near  Arden 's  desk, 
impatiently  awaiting  the  conclusion  of  a  tele- 
phone conversation.  As  his  chief  hung  up 
the  receiver  he  leaned  over  him  and  began  to 
talk  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

'Everybody  but  Medlar's  here,"  he  was 
saying.  "They're  rounded  up  in  my  office; 
and  they're  beginnin'  to  quarrel.  That  man 
Trevis  is  a  nasty  talker  and  he  stirs  'em  up. 
Dinker  wants  to  be  president  because  he's 
got  the  biggest  factory.  He's  the  dull  son  of 
a  smarl  dad  who  made  the  business.  Trevis 
is  thick  with  'im. " 

'Don't  bother  me  about  such  matters," 
said  Arden  testily. 

"But,  Colonel,"  urged  Skeener.     "I  shall 
be  a  worryin'  till  these  fellers  is  eatin'  and 
drinkin'.     I  want  to  get  them  options  signed 
up   to-day,  and   it's   time  for  you  to  tal. 
!." 

'Wry  well,  bring  them  around,"  said 
Arden  wearily. 

The  huddle  of  manufacturers  greeted  with 
respect  the  man  of  millions  whose  name  was 
so  often  in  the  papers.  He  shook  hands  and 
then  led  them  into  a  luxuriously  furnished 
lunch  room.  As  the  lunch  proceeded,  the  host 
guided  the  conversation  with  easy  skill. 

'Gentlemen,"  said  he  at  last,  when  the 
cigars  had  been  lit,  'I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  courtesies  to  Mr.  Skeenei .  As  a  result  of 
his  visits  to  you,  he  has  been  impressed  with 
the  critical  condition  of  the  irridescent-gl 
trade.      I  understand  that  the  seven  factories 


have  lost  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  dur- 
ing the  year.  If  you  get  together,  the  present 
heavy  loss  will  be  replaced  by  a  heavier  profit ; 
and  the  values  which  you  have  created  by 
years  of  hard  work  may  be  capitalized  into 
cash  and  dividend-paying  securities.  I  am 
prepared  to  furnish  the  necessary  financial 
support. " 

Trevis,  who  had  been  made  irritable  by  the 
champagne,  broke  in: 

"That's  all  good  enough  talk.  But  I'm 
after  cash.  I  want  to  know  when  and  how 
I  git  my  money-  And  I  want  your  word 
behind  Skeener's." 

Arden  fixed  his  stern  eyes  on  the  man,  and 
bored  him  through  with  a  look.  Trevis  tried 
hardily  to  return  the  glance,  but  blinked  and 
dropped  his  eyes. 

"I  must  go  now,"  said  the  financier. 
"You  can  learn  any  other  points  from  Mr. 
Skeener.  Skeener,  if  you  want  to  take  our 
friends  for  a  sail,  the  yacht  is  at  your  orders.  " 
With  a  dignified  wave  of  the  hand,  the  Colonel 
left  them. 

At  first  no  one  spoke.  Finally.  Joe  Loeb, 
a  plethoric  German  with  kindly  eyes  and 
beer-puffed  face,  broke  the  silence. 

"  Dot  iss  agoodt  man,"  he  said,  as  he  pulled 
at  a  big  cigar.  "He  iss  all  rigdt.  Ve  can 
drust  'im. " 

"Anybody  else  got  anything  to  say?" 
queried  Elkanah. 

"Who's  goin'  to  be  the  officers?"  asked 
Trevis.  Dinker  wants  to  be  president.  If  he 
is,   I   won't  go  in. " 

Dinker's  face  reddened  angrily;  then  the 
color  died  out  and  left  it  white. 

"  I  thought  you  were  my  friend,"  he  said, 
with  reproachful  bitterness. 

"I  am.  That's  why  I  don't  want  you  for 
president.  You'd  rattle  round,"  retorted 
Trevis  illy.     "  Scales  is  my  man.     lie 

knows  how  to  keep  his  mouth  shut." 

"It's  too  soon  to  talk  about  officers," 
broke  in  Skeener,  anxious  to  end  the  quarrel. 

"Here  are  the  options,"  slapping  on 
the  table  a  sheaf  of  printed  sheets.  "I've 
got  to  have  ninety  days  to  turn  around  in. 
You're  to  git  cash  for  yer  real  estate,  machin- 
ery, materials,  and  goods,  unless  you'd  ruther 
hev  bonds  or  preferred  stock.  And  you'll 
git  common  stock  for  your  patents  and  g 
will.  The  bonds'll  be  5  per  cenl  ;  preferred 
'..  7  per  cent,  cumulative.  There'll  he  v'to 
be  an   underwritin'   syndicate    to    raise 
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monev.  Fellers  that  subscribe'll  get  the 
bonds  at  90,  besides  5  per  cent,  commission 
and  25  per  cent,  in  common  stock." 

"  Schemin'  to  take  more  money  out  of  us," 
sneered  Trevis.  "When  you  git  through 
cuttin'  off  slices,  there'll  be  mighty  little 
left." 

"  Ef  any  of  yeh  wanter  jine  in  the  under - 
writin',  yeh  kin,  on  the  same  terms  as  me  and 
Arden.  The  options  bind  yeh  to  stay  by  the 
new  company  fer  five  years.  Of  course,  you'll 
git  big  salaries,  every  one  of  yeh.  " 

Noting  that  the  last  remark  had  made  a 
good  impression,  Elkanah  distributed  the 
blanks  and  smoked  fast,  furtively  studying 
the  faces  of  the  six  men  who  were  poring  over 
the  options  in  silence. 

"Is  it  all  right,  Loeb?"  he  asked,  as  the 
German  laid  down  the  paper. 

"Dot    iss    all    rigdt,"    he    answered,    and 
appended  his, crabbed  signature  to  one  of  the 
forms.     Moved  by  his  example,  one  by  one, 
they  all  signed  except  Trevis;  who  put  the" 
blank  in  his  pocket. 

"I'm  goin'  to  sleep  over  this,"  he  said, 
"see  you  about  it  in  the  mornin'.  " 

"I  aint  very  busy  to-day,"  explained 
Skeener,  with  noisy  cordiality,  "and  I  want 
yeh  all  to  go  to  Coney  Island  with  me.  We'll 
git  back  in  time  for  the  theatre,  and  after 
that's  out  I  '11  show  yeh  round.  I  know 
this  little  town  of  'York." 

IV 

Skeener  and  his  guests  had  been  dining  on 
the  broad  piazza  of  the  Manhattan  Beach 
Hotel  at  Coney  Island,  and  their  heads  were 
now  bunched  together.  They  were  listening 
to  their  host  who,  in  a  voice  louder  than  he 
knew,  was  outlining  the  plans  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  new  company  and  explaining 
the  method  that  was  to  be  followed  in  mar- 
keting the  securities.  Now  and  again  Trevis, 
who  had  taken  more  than  was  good  for  him, 
broke  in  with  bitter  gibes  at  the  Colonel  and 
Elkanah,  who  vainly  tried  to  mollify  him. 

Happening  to  look  up,  Skeener  saw,  stand- 
ing behind  Trevis,  "  Blinker"  Foxley,  Arden's 
bitterest  enemy,  who  was  looking  from  under 
his  eyelids  at  the  surf  and  the  bathers. 

"Evening,  Skeener,"  said  the  operator 
indifferently,  as  he  sauntered  by. 

When  he  had  recovered  himself  Elkanah 
proceeded  to  entertain  his  listeners  with 
yarns    of    the    dramatic    coups    for    which 


"  Blinker,"  as  he  was  nicknamed,  was  famed. 
He  showered  on  him  ungrammatical  abuse 
for  his  notoriously  disreputable  methods ;  and 
— greatest  sin  of  all — for  his  unscrupulous 
opposition  to  Arden,  who,  it  seemed,  had  not 
always  come  out  on  top. 

It  was  midnight  when  they  separated  at 
the  Waldorf,  leaving  the  discontented  Trevis 
sitting  alone  in  the  cafe,  taking  a  final  smoke, 
while  he  turned  his  manifold  grievances  over 
in  his  mind.  He  felt  a  light  touch  on  his 
shoulder. 

"Saw  you  with  Skeener  at  Coney  Island 
this  evening, "  said  a  level  voice.  "My  name 
is  Foxley.  I  am  alone,  too.  I  hope  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  help  me  out,"  he  added, 
as  the  waiter  put  before  him  a  napkined 
bottle. 

Trevis,  who  had  been  feeling  low  spirited, 
was  more  than  willing.  He  was  interested 
in  knowing  this  enemy  of  Arden ;  for,  just 
at  present,  he  hated  the  Colonel.  Soon  the 
two  men  were  clinking  full  champagne  glasses, 
and  speedily  the  sparkling  wine  began  to  stir 
Trevis's  blood. 

"I  presume  you  are  in  the  railroad  busi- 
ness," remarked  Foxley. 

"No,  I'm  a  glass  manufacturer,"  was  the 
reply. 

"Didn't  know  that  Arden  had  interests 
in  that  line,"  commented  Foxley,  once  more 
filling  the  empty  glasses  and  furtively  watch- 
ing Trevis  from  under  lowered  lids. 

"He  haint,"  answered  Trevis  irascibly, 
"but  he's  tryin'  to  git  hold  of  some  fer  less'n 
they're  worth.  Are  you  a  friend  of  Arden's ? " 
he  demanded. 

"I  doubt  if  he  counts  me  so,"  was  the 
cautious  reply. 

"Neither  am  I,"  snarled  Trevis.  "He 
sent  that  feller  Skeener  to  a  lot  of  us  manu- 
facturers tryin'  to  git  control  of  our  proper- 
ties to  put  'em  in  a  combine.  To-day  his 
man  handed  us  what  he  called  an  option. 
The  others  signed  up,  but  I  told  'im  I  was 
goin'  to  sleep  on  it.  I've  read  it  a  dozen 
times  and  I  don't  see  where  I  come  in.  What 
do  you  make  out  of  it?"  he  asked,  passing 
the  paper  to  Foxley,  who  read  it  through 
twice,  very  deliberately. 

"I  make  out  of  it,"  he  answered,  handing 
it  back,  "that  you  are  to  part  with  your  busi- 
ness at  a  price  fixed  by  Arden's  appraisers. 
You  can  be  sure  that  it  will  be  low  enough. 
Besides,  you  must  tie  yourself  up  for  the  rive 
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best  years  of  your  life  without  any  guarantees 
from  him.  If  he  changes  his  mind,  he  can 
drop  you.  All  Arden's  jugs  have  the  handle 
on  one  side;  his  side.  It  would  be  folly  to 
sell  to  him  unless  he  pays  you  all  cash  and  a 
lot  of  it.  If  he  doesn't  treat  you  right,  come 
and  see  me  at  my  New  Street  office.  If  you 
can  give  me  inside  facts,  I  can  find  a  way  to 
use  them  so  that  you  can  make  something 
worth  while;  and  you  will  be  glad  you  own 
a  factory  instead  Of  some  inked  wood  pulp 
in  the  shape  of  stock  certificates.  " 

They  sat  together  into  the  small  hours. 
Foxley's  low,  monotonous  voice  explaining 
possible  methods  of  putting  spokes  in  the 
Colonel's  wheel.  Trevis,  calling  to  mind  the 
banker's  contemptuous  manner  to  him, 
breathed  hot  threatenings.  When  Foxley 
said  good  night,  there  was  a  sardonic  glint 
in  his  narrowed  eyes. 

V 

Archie  Jennings,  Arden's  partner,  was 
idling  in  the  office  when  Skeener  came  hurry- 
ing in. 

"Colonel,"  he  said,  in  a  worried  voice,  "I 
can 't  seem  to  handle  that  fellow  Trevis. 
He's  worse'n  ever  to-day  and  rows  me  all 
the   time." 

"Archie,  I  reckon  you  will  have  to  help 
Skeener  out,"  said  Arden. 

"Where  is  he?"  asked  Archie. 

"He's  in  my  office;  and  he's  swearin'  that 
we're  playin'  favorites  in  payin'  fer  properties. 
He's  strikin'  fer  all  cash;  a  quarter  of  a 
million !  twice  what  his  business  is  worth. 
Talks  big,  and  says  ef  he  don't  git  what  he 
wants,   he'll   smash   things. " 

"Bring  him  to  my  room  and  leave  him 
with   me,"    directed   Archie   serenely. 

When  he  opened  the  door  of  Jennings's 
office,  Trevis  found  the  young  man  seated  at 
his  desk.  Without  rising,  he  pointed  to  a 
chair.  Trevis  sat  down,  crossed  his  legs,  and 
nervously  wiggled  the  suspended  foot.  Archie 
lit  a  fresh  cigarette  and,  as  he  smoked,  kept 
his  steady  eyes  fixed  on  the  man  before  him, 
but  said  nothing. 

Restless  under  the  steadfast,  impersonal 
scrutiny,   Trevis   glared   defiance. 

"I  want  to  say,  "  he  burst  out  menacingly, 
"that  you  Wall  Streeters  can't  do  me  out  of 
my  property.  And  you,  can't  buy  it  with 
your  bonds  and  stocks.  I'm  goin'  to  have 
cash  down;  two-hundred-and -fifty -thousand- 


gold-dollars.  And  I  am  goin'  into  the  busi- 
ness ag'in  if  I  want-to.  " 

Jennings  continued  to  look  quietly  at  the 
angry  man,  and  to  draw  gently  on  his  cigar- 
ette. 

Leaning  forward,  hands  in  pockets,  arms 
akimbo,  eyes  snapping,  Trevis  went  on: 

"I  give  you  fair  warnin'  that,  if  I  ain't 
treated  right,  I'll  smash  the  deal.  I've  been 
talkin'  to  a  big  Wall  Street  man  that  knows 
the  ropes.  If  you  try  to  sell  stock  the  way 
Skeener  talked  about,  he'll  drive  it  off  the 
'curb'." 

"So  Foxley  is  coquetting  with  you?" 
remarked  Archie,  with  an  amused  smile. 

Trevis  started.     "How  do  you  know  it's 

Foxley?" 

"I  know  that  he  makes  a  business  of 
butting  into  things  by  breeding  trouble. 
He  will  use  you,  and  when  he  has  squeezed 
you  dry,  he  will  throw  away  the  skin.  Curi- 
ous what  fools  grow  in  some  towns,"  he 
added    meditatively. 

Trevis  jammed  his  hat  on  hard  and  got  up, 
bristling  with  outraged  self-esteem.  But 
Archie,  paying  no  attention  to  his  threatening 
aspect,  went  on. 

"I  have  agreed,"  said  he," that  you  should 
be  more  liberally  compensated  than  the  audit 
and  appraisal  of  your  business  justify.  Din- 
ker  urged  it.  Skeener  asked  it.  For,  though 
you  have  been  acting  badly  to  both  of  them, 
they  are  friendly  to  you. "  He  laid  his 
watch  on  the  desk. 

"I  stand  ready  to  pay  you  fifty  thousand 
cash,  fifty  thousand  in  preferred  stock,  and 
fifty  thousand  in  common  stock.  My  offer 
is  open  for  exactly  five  minutes.  " 

"I'll  be  cussed  if  I  take  it.  I'll  cut  prices 
all  to  hell,"  screamed  the  angry  man. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  answered  Archie,  light- 
ing a  fresh  cigarette  and  lazily  watching  the 
smoke  as  it  drifted  upward,  "cut  away! 
That  mortgage  on  your  factory  is  due  inside 
of  six  months.  Do  you  think  it  likely  to  be 
extended?  Do  you  know  that  Arden  & 
Company  have  bought  it?  Not  to  hurt  you, 
but  to  clear  the  property  of  a  lien.  You  have 
a  good  many  notes  out.  If  you  make  us 
lose  money,  you  must  lose  money  yourself. 
Under  such  conditions,  banks  are  likely  to 
think  twice  before  renewing  your  paper. 
Don't  be  foolish!"  he  added,  arnestly. 
"Don't  try  to  hold  up  the  train  by  getting  on 
the  track.     You're  not  big  enough  and  you 
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will  be  run  over.  Jump  on  board  and  ride 
with  us."  Glancing  at  his  watch,  "You 
have  exactly  one  minute,"  he  said. 

Trevis's  seething  brain,  which  had  been 
exulting  in  his  power  to  enforce  his  demands, 
began  to  consider  the  other  side.  It  conjured 
up  pictures  of  heavy  losses;  pressure  from 
creditors;  the  enmity  of  powerful  people. 
Then  he  remembered  the  wife  at  home  and 
the  little  children;  he  could  not,  dare  not, 
imperil  his  ability  to  care  for  them.  Fore- 
tasting the  bitterness  of  surrender,  he  clenched 
his  hands  and  trembled. 

"I'll  take  your  offer,"  he  said,  in  a  dull 
voice. 

"Now,  that  is  sensible,"  responded  Archie, 
with  a  gratified  smile.  "Probably  you  don't 
know  that   Dinker  is  to  be  a  vice-president. 


We  want  you  to  manage  his  big  factory  as 
well  as  your  own.  They  are  close  together. 
Of  course,  you  must  be  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. We  have  fixed  your  salary  at  five 
thousand.  I  hope  you  won't  think  it  illiberal. 
It  seems  to  me  your  position  will  be  much 
improved.  The  cash  will  more  than  pay 
your  debts ;  and  the  dividends  on  your  stock, 
with  your  salary,  will  total  twelve  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  But  you  are  worth  every 
cent  of  it  to  the  company.  You  see,  "con- 
tinued Archie,  leaning  forward  and  grasping 
Trevis's  hand,  "we  are  not  such  bad  fellows 
to  work  with.  " 

The  pressure  was  returned  by  the  dazed 
and  speechless  man.  Tears  stood  in  his  eyes 
and  he  choked  back  a  sob. 

"I'm  your  man,"  he  said  brokenly. 
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THE  ENORMOUS  SPAN  FLUNG  ACROSS  A  CANYON  350  FEET  DEEP  JUST  BELOW 
THE  GREATEST  CATARACT  IN  THE  WORLD  — THE  ADVENTURES  IN  ITS 
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BY 

A.    T.    PRINCE 

ASSISTANT    ENGINEER     FOR    THE    CONSTRUCTING    COMPANY 


THE  Victoria  Falls  Bridge  across  the 
gorge  of  the  Zambesi  in  South  Africa, 
within  sight  of  the  Victoria  Falls,  the 
greatest  cataract  in  the  world,  is  now  opened 
to  traffic.  On  the  day  of  the  formal  opening 
in  October,  the  first  long  train,  draped  with 
flags,  came  slowly  to  the  centre  of  the 
new  structure,  where  a  fuse  wire  had  been 
stretched.  Professor  Darwin,  President  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  made  the  speech  of  dedication. 
The  wire  was  then  fused,  and  the  bridge 
declared  opened.  Thus,  after  a  picturesque 
and  unusual  accomplishment,  was  completed 
the  most  interesting  link  in  the  great  scheme 
of  African  railroad  extension  that  emanated 
from  the  brain  of  Cecil  Rhodes. 

In  May,  1903,  the  bid  of  the  Cleveland 
Bridge  and  Engineering  Company,  of  Dar- 
lington, England,  for  the  making  and  erection 


of  the  bridge  was  accepted  by  the  Rhodesia 
Railways.  A  little  later  in  the  year,  Mr.  G. 
G.  Imbault,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Cleveland  Bridge  Company,  went  out  from 
England  to  the  bridge  site  in  the  heart  of  the 
wilderness,  to  face  the  engineering  problem 
of  flinging  a  cantilever  bridge  650  feet  long 
across  a  chasm  350  feet  deep.  He  was  ac- 
companied from  Buluwayo  by  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  chief  engineer  to  the  Rhodesia 
Railways,  and  Mr.  Townsend,  chief  resident 
engineer.  At  that  time  the  rail-head  of  the 
Cape  to  Cairo  line  was  nearly  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  falls,  and  from  this  point  the  party 
had  to  make  a  rough  journey  overland,  to 
reach  the  place  where  their  task  confronted 
them. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  falls,  Mr.  Imbault 
at  once  took  steps  to  open  direct  communica- 
tions with  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  for 
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intercourse  up  to  this  time  was  by  boat  at 
Livingstone  drift  some  four  miles  up  the 
Zambesi.  The  whole  country  round  the 
falls  was  quite  undisturbed.  Game  abounded. 
Sir  George  Farrar,  who  was  there  at  the  time, 
shot  a  fine  buck  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
bridge  site. 

Communication  was  soon  established.  A 
light  line  attached  to  a  rocket  was  shot  over 
the  gorge,  and  then  used  to  haul  across 
stronger  lines.  Then  rope  followed,  succeeded 
by  a  wire  cable  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry 
a  small  load.  This  cableway  was  worked 
by  a  hand  winch.  Passengers  were  taken 
over  on  a  bosun's  chair  suspended  from 
small  pulleys  running  on  the  cable.  A  tele- 
phone was  also  strung  across. 


Capelbwnl 


THE  LOCATION  OF  VICTORIA  FALLS 
And  the  southern  end  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  railroad 

In  the  first  week  of  March  1904,  Mr.  Im- 
bault,  who  had  returned  to  England  in 
October,  I,  and  the  first  detachment  of 
English  workmen,  started  from  England  for 
the  falls.  We  traveled  from  Cape  Town  to 
Buluwayo  in  the  train  de  luxe,  which  is  won- 
derfully comfortable  and  rather  upsets  the 
-  of  those  who  come  to  Africa  expecting 
to  have  to  rough  it.  There  are  many  trains 
in  Europe  which  would  suffer  badly  in  com- 
parison. 

From  the  rail-head,  however,  we  had  to 
finish  our  journey  part  of  the  way  sitting 
in  the  trucks  of  a  construction  train  and 
part  by  post  cart.      The    post  cart  trip    of 


about  thirty- five  miles  occupied  two  days 
instead  of  ten  hours,  as  we  had  expected  and 
provided  for.  On  the  second  night,  from  a 
distance  of  five  miles,  as  we  approached,  we 
had  a  superb  view  of  the  spray  from  the  falls 
lighted  up  by  a  full  moon.  This  spray  col- 
umn, we  afterwards  found  by  measurement, 
rises  more  than  two  thousand  feet  into  the 
air  on  a  calm  day  with  the  river  in 
flood. 

On  the  following  morning  we  saw  the  falls 
themselves,  and  those  who  have  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  see  them  can  form  small 
idea  of  their  grandeur.  They  are  nearly  2,000 
yards  wide  and  about  350  feet  high,  twice  as 
wide  as  Niagara  and  nearly  200  feet  higher. 
I  leave  the  photographs  to  speak  for  their 
appearance. 

After  looking  at  the  falls,  we  examined  the 
site  of  the  bridge,  and  my  first  impression  was 
that  it  looked  a  fairly  awful  place  to  build  a 
bridge  over,  though,  of  course,  this  feeling 
wore  off  after  one  grew  used  to  the  problem. 
The  site  chosen  had  given  rise  to  much  ad- 
verse criticism  both  in  England  and  in 
Africa,  the  critics  saying  that  such  a  natural 
wonder  as  the  falls  should  not  be  allowed  to 
be  desecrated  by  any  of  man's  handiwork — 
that  the  bridge  ought  not  to  be  within  sight 
of  the  cataract.  But  apart  from  the  fact 
that  the  site  chosen  was  the  best  possible  one 
for  a  bridge,  on  account  of  a  buttress  of  the 
precipice  on  the  Cairo  side  which  made  the 
span  appreciably  shorter  than  it  could  have 
been  elsewhere,  it  was  said,  by  those  in  a 
position  to  know  best,  that  Cecil  Rhodes  had 
expressed  his  wish  that  the  bridge  should 
be  built  within  the  spray  area,  near  the  falls, 
saying  "1  want  the  spray  to  fall  on  the 
carriages. " 

After  the  bridge  was  built,  some  of  the 
critics  changed  their  view,  and  we  heard  many 
visitors  declare  that  the  bridge  actually  en- 
hanced their  idea  of  the  falls  and  the  gorge, 
for  the  size  of  the  bridge  posts  are  well  known, 
and,  in  position,  compared  with  the  immen- 
sities about  them,  they  look  very  small.  The 
design  of  the  bridge,  moreover  is  so  sympa- 
thetic and  graceful,  while  not  losing  its  effect 
of  strength,  that  no  one  can  reasonably  main- 
tain that  it  is  an  element  of  ugliness  in  the 
scene. 

The  structure  is  a  rigid  trussed  arch  of  five 
hundred  feet  centre  span,  with  two  ordinary 
lattice  girder  shore  spans  of  sixty-two  and 
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one-half  feet  and  eighty-seven  and  one-half 
feet,  respectively,  to  carry  two  lines  of  rail- 
road. It  is  thirty  feet  wide  between  parapets. 
The  depth  of  the  main  arch  at  the  bearings 
is  one  hundred  and  five  feet,  and,  at  the  crown, 
fifteen  feet.  The  bridge  was  designed  by  Mr. 
G.  A.  Hobson,  of  Sir  Douglas  Fox  &  Partners, 
and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  are,  jointly, 
consulting  engineers  to  the  Rhodesia  Rail- 
ways. The  parts  of  the  bridge  were  made  in 
England  and  shipped  out  ready  to  be  put 
together. 

The  start  of  the  erection  was  greatly  de- 
layed, however,  by  the  deceptive  appearance 
of  the  surface  rock  of  the  foundations  on  the 
Cape  side.  Instead  of  being  practically 
solid  rock,  as  was  anticipated,  it  proved  to  be 
almost  anything  else.  A  depth  of  fifty  feet 
below  the  first  estimated  depth  had  to  be 
reached  before  the  required  solidity  of  foun- 
dation rock  was  reached.  During  this  work 
the  spray  was  very  heavy,  sometimes  falling 
all  day  with  the  force  of  a  heavy  shower.  In 
consequence,  with  perhaps  a  little  help  from 
other  causes  not  water,  several  of  the  work- 
men we  brought  out  from  England  had  to 
leave  the  country  on  account  of  bad  health. 


Malaria,  fever,  and  dysentery  were  the  chief 
evils  from  which  the  men  suffered. 

The  spray  also  made  the  surveying  work 
for  setting  out  the  bridge,  which  had  of  course 
to  be  very  accurate,  rather  difficult,  as  one 
frequently  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  the 
mist  to  clear  before  being  able  to  see  across 
the  gorge.  But  by  the  end  of  July,  the  cable- 
way  for  conveying  the  parts  of  the  Cairo  half 
of  the  bridge  across  the  gorge  was  completed. 
This  cableway  was  capable  of  carrying  ten 
tons.  It  was  built  with  a  light  fixed  tower  on 
the  Cairo  side  and  a  shear-legs  hinged  on  pins 
with  a  counter-balance  weight  on  the  Cape 
side.  The  tension  on  the  cable  was  balanced 
by  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  counter- 
weight. The  conveyor  was  worked  for  lift- 
ing or  traveling  by  the  driver  inside  and  was 
not  dependent  on  anyone  on  land  except  for 
its  motive  power — electricity. 

The  cableway,  although  the  great  heat  and 
a  very  moist  atmosphere  due  to  the  spray 
counted  against  it,  did  very  good  work.  Be- 
sides taking  over  the  bridge  material  and  the 
construction  plant,  it  also  conveyed  forty 
miles  of  track  material,  and  a  quantity  of 
rolling   stock   and   other   equipment   for   the 
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northern  extension  of  the  line  between  the 
beginning  of  August  and  the  end  of  March. 
The  building  of  this  line  was  carried  on  sim- 
ultaneously with  that  of  the  bridge. 

The  shore  spans  were  erected  on  timber 
trestles,  or  false-work,  the  one  on  the  Cape 
side  nearly  ioo  feet  high.  As  soon  as  the 
concrete  foundations  were  ready,  the  build- 
ing of  the  main  arch  was  proceeded  with, 
starting  on  the  twenty-first  of  October. 

Early  in  November  the  only  accident  that 
occurred  during  the  building  of  the  bridge 
took  place.  The  top  piece  of  the  end  post 
on  the  Cairo  side  jammed  hard  when  the 
erectors  were  trying  to  place  it  in  position. 
The  crane  driver  tried  to  lift  it  out  with  the 
crane.  Naturally  the  crane  was  not  equal 
to  lifting  the  whole  post,  with  the  result  that 
the  gear  broke,  the  piece  fell  sideways,  and 
trapped  one  European  and  one  native,  killing 
both  of  them.  Luckily  for  the  bridge,  the 
piece  of  post  fell  upon  the  horizontal  strut, 
and  was  at  once  picked  up. 

The  end  posts  were  completed  late  in  De- 
cember. The  arch  then  progressed  rapidly, 
and,  notwithstanding  a  stoppage  of  some 
weeks  for  material,  the  arch  was  joined  in  the 
early  morning  of  April  ist.  In  the  last 
twenty-four  working  days  some  500  tons  of 


steel  were  erected  by  an  average  of  twenty- 
one  men.  In  all  1600  tons  were  erected  in 
a  little  more  than  nineteen  working  weeks, 
which,  considering  the  distance  from  the 
Darlington  Yard  and  also  from  the  port 
of  entry,  the  scarcity  of  white  labor, 
and  the  rather  trying  climate,  was  not 
bad   work. 

The  arch  was  erected  as  two  cantilevers. 
The  two  arms  were  anchored  by  steel  wire 
ropes  of  high  breaking  strain,  secured  to  the 
top  of  the  end  posts,  and  effectually  fixed  in 
the  solid  rock  behind  the  shore  spans.  The 
steel  was  handled  by  means  of  two  ten-ton 
electric  cranes,  traveling  along  the  cross- 
girders.  They  were  designed  especially  for 
the  bridge  by  Mr.  Imbault,  and  were  very 
successful.  The  joining  of  the  arch  was 
practically  perfect,  proving  how  excellently 
the  bridge  had  been  made  in  Darlington. 
The  arch  as  manufactured  was  within  half 
an  inch  of  the  amount  required. 

We  employed  a  great  number  of  natives 
of  various  tribes  during  the  work.  Their 
views,  and  those  of  their  various  relatives 
and  friends,  were  sometimes  amusing.  At 
first  all  ridiculed  the  idea^of  a  bridge  being 
built    across    the    gorge.     When    the    debris 
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VICTORIA  FALLS 
The  great  cataract  of  the  Zambesi,  three  times  as  wideband  more  than  twice  as  high  as  Niagara 


from  the  foundations  was  being  tipped  into 
the  river,  they  imagined  that  we  were  going 
to  fill  up  the  gorge,  but  thought  it  might  take 
rather  a  long  time.  The  erection  of  the  end 
spans  on  false  work  was  simple  to  them.  But 
when  they  saw  the  cantilever  arms  growing 


out  from  the  precipice  on  each  side,  with  no 
apparent  support,  they  were  mystified. 

A  chief  near  by  was  asked  by  his  collector 
what  he  thought  about  it.  He  replied,  that 
the  playmates  of  the  gods  could  of  course  do 
anything,  and  went  on  to  say  that,  evidently 
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PALM  GROVE  ON  THE  CAIRO    SIDE  OF  THE  ZAMBESI 
Near  the  falls 


the  riveting.  A  leopard,  which  had  pre- 
viously devastated  the  hen  roosts  of  every- 
one in  our  locality,  besides  taking  sundry 
dogs  and  cats,  was  run  over  by  an  engine  one 
night.  He  had  apparently  been  dazzled  by 
the  head-light  and  had  lain  on  the  track.  He 
was  seen  by  the  driver,  who  pulled  up.  The 
skin  was  found  to  be  scarcely  damaged. 

The  deep  pools  among  the  islands  in  the 
river  were  the  haunt  of  numerous  hippopot- 
ami, which,  although  peaceable  most  of  the 
year,  if  left  alone,  at  certain  times  became 
dangerous.  We  were  chased  on  one  or  two 
occasions  when  in  Canadian  canoes,  but 
never  came  to  grief.  Others  were  not  so 
fortunate.  Three  canoes  were  overturned 
in  one  week.  In  one  case  one  of  the  Civil 
Commissioners'  native  paddlers  was  drowned. 
In  another,  the  man  overturned  lost  his  rifle 
and  other  gear  and  had  to  swim  to  one  of  the 
islands,  where  he  remained  all  night. 

Another  adventure,  that  befell  two  of  our 
riveters,  is  perhaps  worth  recording.  They 
went  a  little  way  along  the  gorge  and  there 
found  the  remains  of  a  reedbuck.  They 
started  to  cut  out  the  horns.  Suddenly  they 
heard  a  growl  behind  them.  Turning,  they 
saw  a  lioness  with  two  cubs,  who  was  evi- 


the  chief  god  of  the  white  man  was  holding 
up  the  two  sides  until  further  orders.  An- 
other always  predicted  disaster,  and  kept  his 
unbelief  until  the  bitter  end.  When  he  saw 
the  arch  joined,  he  pinned  his  faith  to  a 
tragedy  for  the  first  engine  and  train  that 
would  pass  over.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
bridge  would  fall  down  as  soon  as  the  train 
reached  the  middle.  With  a  view  to  seeing 
his  prophecy  fulfilled,  he  came  with  a  full 
retinue,  including  many  wives,  and  saw  the 
trucks  come  over.  We  believe  that  he  was 
sadly  disappointed,  and  that  the  faith  of  his 
tribe  in  him  as  a  prophet  has  waned. 

The  riveting  up  of  the  bridge  proved  to  be 
a  more  formidable  undertaking  than  had  been 
anticipated.  Several  of  the  riveters  we 
brought  from  England  were  unable  to  stand 
the  climate,  and  we  had  to  depend  largely 
on  the  men  in  the  country.  We  found  that 
an  average  day's  work  in  England  and  in 
Afriqa  were  two  very  different  things.  Al- 
though we  had  good  hydraulic  and  pneumatic 
equipment,  the  rate  of  progress  was  rather 
slow. 

An    interesting    incident    occurred    during 
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dently  annoyed  at  this  interference  with  her 

dinner.  The  two  men  did  not  stop  to  argue, 
but  made  a  bee  line  for  the  gorge,  down  which 
they  jumped — about  as  dangerous  a  pro- 
ceeding, one  would  think,  as  facing  the  lion. 
Luckily    they    stopped    sliding    a   good    way 


down,  and  returned  very  much  bruised  and 
excited.  The  lioness  was  followed  next  day 
for  some  distance,  but  the  parly  were  unable 
to  come  up  with  her. 

The  bridge  was  formally  opened  in  October 
by     Professor     Darwin,     President     of     the 
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British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  which  was  holding  its  annual  meeting 
in  South  Africa,  by  invitation  of  the  South 
African  Colonies.  Many  well  known  scien- 
tists, professors,  and  engineers  were  present: 
Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  Sir  C.  Scott  Moncrieffe, 
Lord  Ross,  Sir  William  Crookes,  Sir  R.  Jebb, 
and  others  in  a  party  of  200. 

When  the  first  long  train  bearing  the 
visitors  ran  out  on  the  bridge,  representatives 
of  Northwestern  Rhodesia,  including  the 
Administrator  and  Mr.  R.  T.  Coryndon,  were 
waiting  on  the  other  side  to  receive  them. 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  spoke,  and  then  Pro- 
fessor Darwin  made  a  speech  and  declared 
the  bridge  open.  The  several  trains  convey- 
ing the  Association  came  over  the  bridge,  and 
the  members  were  then  shown  all  the  beau- 
ties of  the  falls  and  the  islands. 

The  line  that  crosses  the  bridge  is  now 
being  extended  to  the  Northern  Copper 
Company's  Broken  Hill  mine,  of  which  great 


things  are  expected.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  line  will  go  on  and  complete  the  scheme 
of  Cecil  Rhodes,  which  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
and  Sir  Douglas  Fox  &  Partners  are  now 
carrying  out.  The  work  is  being  pushed  on 
rapidly.  On  the  section  now  being  laid  down 
one  track-laying  gang  laid  more  than  five 
miles  in  one  day  of  nine  working  hours. 

The  next  great  scheme  at  the  falls  will  be 
the  utilizing  of  the  water  power  for  generating 
electricity.  The  amount  of  flow  varies  con- 
siderably in  the  wet  and  dry  seasons,  but 
there  is  of  course  ample  for  any  demands  that 
can  be  made  upon  it,  without  undue  inter- 
ference with  the  falls.  It  is  expected  that  in 
the  near  future  when  the  railway  to  the  north 
has  tapped  the  rich  mines  that  undoubtedly 
are  there,  an  industrial  township  will  spring 
up  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  falls  for  the 
purpose  of  treating  and  concentrating  the 
ore  that  is  not  rich  enough  to  pay  for  the  long 
journey  now  required. 
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The  imperfectly  known  scenic  wonders  of  the  United  States  convey  enough  suggestions  for  vacation  and 
adventure  to  fill  many  summers  of  the  hardiest  lover  of  the  wild.  Articles  similar  to  this  about  other  regions 
will  follow.        The  camera  is  now  really  for  the  first  time  making  it  possible  to  convey  even  a  good  hint  of  these 

yet  little  visited  regions. 


THE  world  is  less  familiar  with  the 
Snake  River  of  Idaho  than  with  any 
other  river  of  importance  in  the  United  States; 
and  yet  it  is  our  seventh  largest  river — more 
I  ban  a  thousand  miles  long.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  and  impressive  water-ways  in 
the  world.  The  few  who  have  tried  to  follow 
its  winding  course  through  wild  and  forbidding 
extents  of  lava  plateaux,  do  not  wonder  that 
so  lit  tie  is  known  of  it,  for  no  railroads  traverse 
the  lifeless  desert  that  borders  it,  and  no 
boats,  for  hundred  of  miles  at  a  stretch, 
dare  ply  its  waters.  It  is  navigable  for  only 
one  hundred  miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
Columbia  to  the  Idaho  boundary,  and  in 
several  isolated  sections  of  the  interior.  For 
the  greater  part  of  its  course  it  flows  through 
old  and  magnificent  canyons  of  its  own 
making  through  desolate  and  awful  wastes, 
the  result  of  vomiting  craters  and  of  con- 
vulsions of  the  earth. 

It  dashes  and  roars,  in  whirlpools  and 
rapids,  through  forests  of  mighty^  pines, 
between    snow-capped    peaks,    besidej^extin- 


amid  an  indescribable  chaos  of  weird  and 
fantastic  masses  of  molten  rock,  crags,  peaks, 
and  precipices,  through  naked  deserts;  and, 
again,  broad  and  tranquil,  it  ripples  through 
smiling  meadows,  and  green,  fertile  valleys, 
past  prosperous  towns  and  thriving  com- 
munities,— and  is  lost  again  in  the  deep  and 
solemn  canyons. 

It  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Great  Divide,  and  flows 
southeast,  and  then  west,  in  a  great  serpen- 
tine curve  through  Southern  Idaho.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  state  it  bends  sharply 
northward,  and  for  250  miles  forms  the 
boundary  line  between  Idaho,  Oregon,  and 
Washington,  and  finally  empties  into  the 
Columbia,  twenty  miles  below  the  Oregon 
boundary. 

At  first  it  is  a  mere  mountain  torrent 
made  up  of  melted  snow  from  the  Teton 
range.  Then  for  many  miles  it  flows  majes- 
tically through  a  silent  wilderness  of  primeval 
forests,  mirroring  an  endless  chain  of  rugged 
peaks.     Then     a    great    and    awful    change 


guished    craters,    through    gloomy    chasms, 4ti.begins  to  take  place.     The  deep  woods  grow 
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MOUNTAIN  SCENERY  IN  THE  SNAKE  RIVER  COUNTRY 


'ess  and  less  dense,  the  mountains  decline 
into  endless  rolling  hills  and  deep  ravines. 
At  every  turn  the  country  grows  natter  and 
more  featureless,  until  a  great  plain  stretches 
out  indefinitely,  the  gloomy  barrenness  of 
which  is  emphasized  by  the  few  pyramid-like 
cones  which  stand  there,  solitary  reminders 
of  a  dead  and  terrible  period.  It  is  the  great 
Snake  River  Desert.  After  an  observer's 
first  shock  and  his  feelings  of  isolation  have 
passed,  the  boundless  plain  loses  its  monot- 
ony. The  expanse  seems  to  awaken  and 
throb  with  life,  the  silent  sentinels  of  the 
desert  tell  a  tale  of  long  ago,  when  mysterious 
forces  were  at  play.  For  this  is  the  field  of 
the  most  gigantic  volcanic  action  that  ever 
occurred    in    America. 


Curious  evidences  of  the  terrific  movements 
that  once  took  place  are  apparent  at  "Cinder 
Buttes,"  sixty  miles  west  of  Blackfoot,  in 
many  well  preserved  volcanoes  of  compara- 
tively recent  date.  The  plains  are  strewn 
with  vast  numbers  of  cinders,  bombs,  and 
other    volcanic    relics. 

For  350  miles  after  passing  the  Blackfoot 
River,  which  joins  the  Snake  River  from 
the  southeast,  not  a  stream  reaches  it 
from  the  north.  Many  streams  rise  in  the 
Salmon  River  Mountains  of  Central  Idaho, 
all  tending  toward  the  Snake  River  Canyon, 
but  all,  sooner  or  later,  are  swallowed  up  in 
chasms,  or  are  evaporated  by  the  intense 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  desert.  The  "Big 
Lost,"   and  the  "Little  Lost,"  rivers,  both 
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of  some  magnitude,  which  rise  in  the  moun- 
tains and  flow  in  a  southerly  direction  into 
the  Great  Desert,  vanish  there.  But  after 
traveling  many  miles  beneath  the  lava  beds 
of  the  desert,  the  pent-up  waters  break  from 
their  bondage  into  a  series  of  remarkable 
cataract-springs  farther  down  the  river.  For 
twenty  miles  they  gush  at  intervals  from  the 
canyon  wall,  in  ever-flowing  streams. 

The  greatest  and  the  most  beautiful  is  near 
the  town  of  Hagerman,  and  is  known  as 
Thousand  Springs.  For  a  half  mile,  and 
from  an  elevation  of  from  seventy-five  to 
two  hundred  feet,  whole  rivers  gush  forth 
from  the  roots  of  the  sage-brush,  sometimes 
in  broad  white  sheets  of  waving  mist,  superb 
in  color,  like  small  Niagaras,  but  more  often 
in  a  series  of  tiny  falls  and  glittering  cascades, 


which  leap  from  rock  to  rock,  and  finally 
dissolve  in  spray  as  they  crash  upon  the 
rocks    beneath. 

The  seepage  from  these  lost  rivers  has 
wrought  other  astonishing  results  in  the 
canyons  of  the  desert.  In  several  places 
great  side  alcoves  extend  northward  from  the 
main  canyon.  These  in  no  way  owe  their 
existence  to  the  action  of  the  Snake  or  other 
streams.  The  most  noted  is  the  "Lost,  "or 
Blue  Lake  Canyon.  It  is  an  immense  semi- 
circular chasm,  some  two  miles  long,  with 
perpendicular  walls  more  than  500  feet  high. 
No  streams  enter  from  any  direction,  but  at 
its  head  and  mouth  are  mammoth  springs, 
discharging  many  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second,  which  have  formed  two  dark  blue 
lakes.     The     water     from     these     spring-fed 
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lakes,  by  erosion  and  by  concentration  of 
energy,  has  eaten  its  way  through  solid 
basalt  rock,  forming  a  deep  cut  canyon. 
No  other  river  has  as  many  magnificent 
cascades  and  water-falls  as  the  Snake.  The 
greatest  is  Shoshone  Falls.  Its  volume  is 
less  than  that  of  Niagara,  but  the  fall  is 
fifty  feet  greater,  and  during  the  spring  flood 
it  is  as  great  a  wonder  as  Niagara.  At  Idaho 
Falls,  the  water  throws  itself  abruptly  over 
a  great  ridge  of  basalt  rock  into  a  narrow 
trench  below.     The  American   Falls,   farther 


south-central  part  of  the  state,  namely, 
Shoshone,  Auger,  and  Twin  Falls,  all  within 
a  short  distance  of  each  other. 

Just  before  reaching  Twin  Falls  the  river 
is  separated  by  a  rugged  wall  of  rock  into 
two  turbulent  streams  of  great  velocity, 
which,  in  the  fall  of  187  feet,  tumble,  roaring, 
into  an  emerald  lake  beneath.  The  waters 
then  rush  into  another  canyon,  the  walls  of 
which  are  more  than  800  feet  high,  and  din 
and  uproar  give  place  to  a  deathlike  stillness. 
Before  one  has  had  time  to  grow  accustomed 


; 


LOST  IN  THE  DESERT  CHASMS 
"  Lost  "  or  Blue  Lake  Canyon,  through  which  the  waters  of  the  two  spring-fed  lakes  run  out  to  the  river 


down  the  river,  is  even  more  imposing,  for 
the  volume  of  water  is  much  greater.  The 
Snake  broadens  before  reaching  the  falls, 
and  then  takes  a  mighty  plunge  of  more 
than  fifty  feet.  At  Salmon  Falls,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Wood  River,  the  stream 
dashes,  in  one  cascade,  over  a  declivity 
thirty  feet  high.  There  are  many  other 
beautiful  falls,  all  of  which  would  be  more  or 
less  famous  were  they  not  overshadowed  by 
the  grandeur  of  the  three  cataracts  in   the 


to  the  silence,  there  comes,  up  the  river,  a 
muffled  roar,  like  approaching  thunder.  It 
is  the  distant  booming  of  Shoshone  Falls. 
Deeper  and  deeper  grows  the  canyon,  until 
it  is  a  thousand  feet  deep;  wider  and  wider 
grows  the  river  until  it  is  a  thousand  feet 
wide;  louder  and  louder  grows  the  booming, 
until  it  deafens  with  its  loudness.  A  bend 
in  the  river — -and  there  are  the  falls. 

The  river  rushes  down  first  with  a  fall  of 
thirty  feet,  through  rocky  channels;  and  then 
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assuming  the  form  of  a  Moorish  arch,  four 
hundred  yards  in  width,  it  takes  a  precipitous 
plunge  of  190  feet  into  a  smoking  abyss  below. 
With  a  crash  and  roar  that  can  be  heard  for 
miles,  the  sheet  of  water  hurls  itself  upon 
the  rocks  beneath.  Some  of  it  is  whipped 
into  threads  by  the  wind,  and  falls  in  a  never- 
ending   storm   of   rain-drops. 

It  can  readily  be  seen,  from  the  number 
of  falls,  that  the  amount  of  water-power 
available  for  irrigation   and   other  purposes 


there  is  little  or  no  farming.  The  soil,  which 
is  of  volcanic-alluvial  formation,  is  fertile, 
and  yields  enormous  crops  when  watered. 
It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  larger  portion  of 
South-Central  Idaho  will  some  day  be  one 
of  the  most  productive  districts  in  America. 
At  a  point  six  miles  from  Minidoka,  the 
United  States  Government  has  built  a  dam 
across  the  Snake,  thus  raising  the  river  to 
a  height  of  fifty  feet.  A  large  part  of  the 
flow    is    then    diverted    into    channels,    from 


is  practically  unlimited,  and  yet,  owing  to 
the  isolated  section  through  which  the  river 
passes,  its  waters  have  scarcely  been  utilized. 
Recently,  several  extensive  irrigation  systems, 
involving  much  capital,  have  been  established 
to  reclaim  the  desert  wastes  of  the  interior. 
The  success  of  agriculture  in  Idaho  is  depen- 
dent, almost  entirely,  upon  irrigation,  and, 
except  in  those  places  where  the  flood  plains 
of  the  small   streams  have  been  cultivated, 


I  Hi;  LARGEST  DAM  IN  AMERICA,  IX  THE 

which,  by  gravity  alone,  it  is  distributed 
over  some  65,000  acres  of  formerly  arid  land, 
transforming  it  into  fertile  fields  and  or- 
chards. 

At  Milner,  twenty  three  miles  above  Twin 
Falls,  the  largest  dam  in  America,  and  the 
third  largest  in  the  world,  has  been  built  by 
private  enterprise.  From  it  run  two  great 
canals,  one  of  them  to  the  southwest, 
sixty-nine  miles  long,  eighty  feet  wide  at  the 
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bottom,  and  120  feet  wide  at  the  top.  Two 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  acres  of  land 
have  already  been  made  available  for  cul- 
tivation, and  several  other  tracts  are  soon 
to  be  opened. 

Aside  from  the  value  of  the  water  for 
irrigation  purposes,  the  power  from  the 
many  cataracts  will  some  day  be  utilized. 
The  three  great  falls  afford,  at  a  moderate 
expense,  more  than  100,000  horse  power, 
20,000    horse    power   of   which    has    already 


world.  The  vertical  walls  of  black  basalt 
rise  5,000  feet,  and  the  canyon  is  so  narrow 
that  from  the  bottom  the  sky  appears  as  a 
slender  thread  of  blue.  Millions  of  rocks  of 
every  conceivable  size  and  shape,  all  cur- 
iously worn  by  time  and  weather,  and  twisted 
and  gnarled  by  heat  into  weird  and  fantastic 
forms,  hang  over  the  river.  Their  mon- 
strous shapes  are  now  repulsive,  now  noble, 
as  they  assume  the  appearance  of  prison  walls 
or   of   cathedral    towers. 


SNAKE  RIVER  AT  MILNER,   IDAHO 

been  developed  by  the  Shoshone  Falls  Power 
Company  at  Shoshone  Falls. 

Beyond  the  falls,  the  river  is  again  united 
in  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge.  Mile  after  mile 
the  scenery  grows  wilder,  until  the  spell  of  the 
desert,  and  even  the  beauty  of  the  falls,  is 
forgotten  in  the  awful  grandeur  of  the 
canyons.  Between  the  Payette  and  the 
Powder  Rivers,  the  Snake  flows  through 
one  of  the  most  marvelous  canyons  in  the 


Beyond  the  Grande  Ronde  River  the  can- 
yon walls  grow  less  and  less  abrupt,  and  the 
river,  losing  much  of  its  ferocity,  glides  away 
from  its  hiding  place,  and  winds  in  graceful 
turnings  through  a  broad  expanse  of  prairie 
and  high  plateau.  The  rolling  sage-brush 
plain,  though  still  barren  of  trees,  is  no  longer 
dull.  Here  and  there  are  splashes  of  color, 
and  the  delicate  greens  of  vegetation.  Over 
all  rests  the  desert  haze,  lending  an  exquisite 
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softness  and  gentleness  to  the  scene.  To 
the  north  and  to  the  south,  the  view  is 
bounded  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  snow- 
capped peaks  and  crags,  which  seem  to  fade 
into  clouds  as  they  join  the  horizon.  Above 
them  all,  their  snow -burdened  summits  glis- 
tening in  the  sunlight,  loom  the  spire-like 
forms  of  the  Seven  Devils,  abrupt  and  preci- 
pitous peaks.  Bold,  severe,  and  forbidding, 
they  tower  in  their  immensity,  dwarfing 
their  sister  peaks,  and  making  the  mild 
undulations  of  the  desert  hills  insignificant 
by  comparison. 

On  nearing  the  Washington  boundary 
the  scenery  loses  much  of  its  wildness,  the 
narrow  canyon  walls  give  way  to  broad  and 
fertile  valleys,  the  deeply  eroded  plateaux 
melt  into  gently  rolling  foot-hills,  interrupted 
here  and  there  with  belts  of  waving  grain. 
When  the  soil  has  been  made  productive 
by  the  presence  of  rivers  and  streams,  thriving 
villages  appear,  amid  fields  of  green,  pleasing 
to  the  eye  after  the  monotonous  gray  of  the 
lava  beds. 

Just  above  the  boundary,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Snake  and  Clearwater  rivers,  there 
lies    a    broad    and     fertile     valley,     several 


thousand  acres  in  extent,  surrounded  by 
immense  foot-hills.  Beneath  them  nestle  the 
twin  cities  of  Lewiston-Clarkston,  a  pros- 
perous and  thriving  community.  But  one 
watches,  with  deeper  interest,  the  wonderful 
hills,  that  tower  2300  feet  above  the  river, 
some  sharp  and  jagged,  all  denuded  by  ero- 
sion, and  thrown  together  in  extraordinary 
irregularity. 

At  its  junction  with  the  Clearwater,  the 
Snake  turns  sharply  westward.  The  hills 
again  assume  the  form  of  rugged  perpendic- 
ular walls,  the  river  narrows  into  a  turbulent 
and  broken  sea-green  stream.  Nowhere  in 
the  Snake  River  Canyon  is  there  a  better 
example  of  the  columnar  basalt  formation 
than  here.  In  many  instances  the  lava,  on 
cooling,  has  retained  a  perpendicular  position 
in  the  form  of  columns  and  pillars,  sometimes 
huge  and  massive,  like  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
temple,  but  more  often  in  graceful,  sym- 
metrical sheets,  even  and  delicately  wrought. 

For  another  hundred  miles  the.  Snake  flows 
westward  through  its  canyon,  until,  twenty 
miles  below  its  Oregon  boundary,  after  a 
lonely  course  of  1050  miles,  it  pours  into 
the  mighty  Columbia. 


A    MAYOR   OF   ALL   THE    PEOPLE 

THE  PICTURESQUE  STORY  OF  MAYOR  J.  N.  ADAM  OF  BUFFALO  WHO  IS  CONDUCTING  THE 
MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  AS  A  GREAT  BUSINESS  ESTABLISHMENT  IS  CONDUCTED— A 
MERCHANT  WHO  BECAME  A  MILLIONAIRE  HONESTLY  AND  WHO  IS  NOW  REDEEMING 
A     CITY     FROM     GRAFT— HIS     IDEAS     ABOUT      MUNICIPAL     OWNERSHIP     AND     SOCIALISM 

BY 

ISAAC    F.    MARCOSSON 


EVERY  morning  a  carriage  drawn  by 
two  spirited  horses  dashes  up  to  the 
Buffalo  City  Hall.  A  man  with 
white  hair  and  beard  and  wearing  a  silk  hat 
and  frock  coat  steps  out.  A  newsboy  rushes 
up  to  hold  the  door  and  says:  "Good  Morn- 
mg,  'J.  N.'"— 

"Good  morning,  lad,"  says  the  man. 
Then  he  steps  briskly  into  the  big  gray  build- 
ing. It  is  long  before  eight  o'clock  and  the 
scrub  women  are  washing  the  tile  floors.  As 
they  see  him  they  say: 
"Good  morning,  'J.  N.'" 


'Good  morning,  ladies,"  is  the  reply.  It 
is  too  early  for  the  elevators  to  be  running  and 
he  goes  up  the  steps  to  the  second  floor  and 
enters  a  stately  room  hung  with  portraits  of 
Grover  Cleveland  and  other  mayors  of  Buffalo. 
Here  a  group  of  people — peddlers,  hucksters, 
merchants — is  already  waiting  and  they  too 
greet  him  as  "J.  N.  " — familiarly  but  with  re- 
spect. 'J.  N."  is  James  N.  Adam,  the  new 
Mayor  of  Buffalo.  Nobody  there  bothers  to 
address  him  or  to  refer  to  him  by  his  full  name  ; 
it  is  always  "J.  N. "  Yet  for  twenty-five 
years   that   name   has   been   linked   with   the 
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highest  commercial  integrity  of  the  city ;  and 
to-day  it  has  come  to  be  a  symbol  for  clean  and 
efficient  city  government.  Formerly  the 
saying  in  Buffalo  was,  "Go  to  'J.  N.'  and  get 
your  money's  worth";  now  it  is,  "Go  to 
J.  N.'  and  get  a  square  deal, "  and  the  people 
get  it.  He  has  made  a  fortune  in  business 
with  clean  hands:  he  has  achieved  success  in 
politics  without  being  a  politician.  He  has 
sacrificed  a  well  earned  leisure  and  comfort 
for  the  duties  of  an  office  that  he  has  made 
the  busiest  and  most  fruitful  perhaps  in  its 
history.  Under  him  the  municipal  govern- 
ment has  become  a  great  business  establish- 
ment with  the  citizens  as  stockholders. 
There  are  no  "insiders.  " 

This  hard-headed  but  kindly  mayor  was 
raised  in  a  grim  Scotch  school.  He  was  born 
sixty-three  years  ago  in  Peebles,  twenty 
miles  north  of  Edinburgh.  His  father,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Adam,  was  such  a  strenuous 
preacher  that  it  was  said  of  him  ' '  he  danged 
the  goots  out  of  twa  Bibles"  every  Sunday. 
He  was  noted  for  his  directness  of  speech,  a 
quality  that  his  son  inherits.  The  minister 
put  a  round  stone  on  his  father's  grave, 
whereupon  a  neighbor  remarked  that  it  was 
a  fitting  symbol  of  eternity. 

"Na,"  was  the  reply.  "It  shows  he  was 
a  wheelwright. " 

J.N.  Adam  grew  up  in  a  pious,  intellectual 
atmosphere,  supplementing  a  meagre  school- 
ing with  much  reading.  At  twelve  he  was 
an  apprentice  in  an  Edinburgh  dry  goods 
store,  making  one  dollar  a  week.  One  of  his 
very  best 'friends  was  Alec  Barrie,  brother  of 
J.  M.  Barrie,  the  novelist,  who  was  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  Adam's  sister.  Meanwhile  his  brother,  Mr. 
R.  B.  Adam,  had  come  to  Buffalo  and  estab- 
lished a  dry  goods  business.  He  persuaded 
"J.  N. "  to  come  to  America,  which  he  did  in 
1872  and  started  a  store  in  New  Haven.  In 
1 88 1  he  was  visiting  his  brother  in  Buffalo. 
The  latter  said,  "  'J.  N.,'  there  is  to  be  a  dry 
goods  store  in  the  new  White  Building.  I'd 
as  soon  have  you  as  competitor  as  any  one 
else.  Why  don't  you  take  it?"  "J.  N."  did 
take  it  and  founded  the  firm  of  J.  N.  Adam  & 
Co.,  which  became  Buffalo's  greatest  depart- 
ment store.  He  laid  down  this  rule  for  his 
clerks:  "Never  misrepresent  anything;  keep 
your  promises  no  matter  what  the  cost." 
There  was  nothing  that  his  clerks  could  do 
that  he  could  not  do  better,  from  wrapping  a 
bundle   to  selling  a  household   outfit.     This 


store  became  known  as  "J.  N.'s, "  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  his  brother's  which  was  across 
the  street.  He  was  proud  to  be  called  a  mer- 
chant. Every  summer  he  went  to  Scotland, 
where  he  had  built  a  home  for  his  sister  at 
Bowden. 

One  day  in  1895  some  Democratic  poli- 
ticians were  conferring  about  nominations  for 
the  Council  at  the  Iroquois  Hotel.  It  was 
hard  to  get  good  men  to  run — besides,  a 
Democrat  had  little  chance  in  win.  One  of 
the  men  looked  out  the  window  and  said: 

'There  goes  'J.  N.'  Let's  nominate  him." 
He  rushed  out  and  brought  the  merchant  in. 
On  being  told  their  purpose  he  at  first  pro- 
tested, saying: 

'What  do  I  know  about  politics?  I  am 
only  a  business  man." 

But  he  ran  and  was  elected  in  an  iron  clad 
Republican  ward.  For  years  he  was  the  only 
Democrat  in  the  Council  but  he  was  an  un- 
terrified  minority.  He  began  a  systematic 
study  of  municipal  affairs  and  acquired  a  vast 
fund  of  statistical  information.  When  he 
became  councilman  he  sold  what  corporation 
stock  he  had.  ' '  I  don't  want  my  invest- 
ments to  influence  my  vote,"  he  said.  His 
colleagues  said  that  he  was ' '  hard  headed  and 
positive, "  and  that  he  "poked  into  things  too 
much,"  but  his  honesty  became  a  city  tra- 
dition. When  he  completed  his  fiftieth  year 
in  business  in  1904  he  retired.  He  was  then, 
as  now,  the  third  largest  tax  payer  in  Buffalo 
and  a  millionaire  for,  like  the  late  Marshall 
Field,  he  believed  real  estate  was  the  best 
investment.  He  had  public  duties  and  a  fine 
library  to  engage  his  mind,  ample  means,  and 
an  honored  name,  and  he  settled  down  to 
enjoy  the  remaining  years  of  his  life. 

For  years  a  corrupt  Republican  admin- 
istration had  plundered  the  city.  The  county 
for  example,  bought  an  abandoned  cemetery 
for  an  armory  site  and  a  favored  contractor 
got  the  job  to  haul  away  the  bones.  He  was 
to  receive  a  fixed  sum  for  each  skeleton.  But 
every  bone  was  billed  as  a  "  skeleton  "  and  the 
bill  was  paid.  There  was  a  foreman  for  nearly 
every  employee  in  the  department  of  public 
works.  Graft  was  rampant.  Last  fall  the 
Democratic  politicans  looked  around  for  a 
candidate  for  Mayor.  They  wanted  a  man 
strong  enough  to  swing  the  rest  of  the  city  and 
county  ticket  in  with  him.  "  'J'  N.'  is  the 
man"  they  said.  Mr.  Norman  Mack,  Demo- 
cratic National  Committeeman,  asked  him  by 
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cable  to  accept  the  nomination  and  when 
he  could  sail,  for  he  was  in  Scotland,  this 
characteristic  cable  was  the  reply: 

"Yes  26  Adam." 

When  Mr.  Adam  was  nominated  the  op- 
position said:  "J.  N.'  is  honest  but  he  is  an 
old  man."  But  he  surprised  them.  He 
upset  all  electioneering  precedents.  He  spent 
no  money.  He  had  no  headquarters.  "I 
carry  them  in  my  hat,"  he  said.  At  a  little 
table  in  a  corner  of  his  old  office  at  J.  N.  Adam 
&  Co.,  he  transacted  all  his  campaign  busi- 
ness. His  platform  was  "Honesty  vs.  Graft.  " 
What  he  did  was  to  send  a  frank  letter  to 
every  voter  guaranteeing  a  business  adminis- 
tration and  saying: 

1 '  I  pledge  myself,  if  elected,  with  whatever 
ability  and  experience  I  may  have,  to  work 
for  your  interests,  and  to  see  that  every  man, 
woman  and  child  of  this  city  enjoys,  for  the 
next  four  years,  an  honest  administration  of 
affairs,  and  that  every  one,  big  or  little,  gets 
a  fair,  square  deal." 

His  opponent,  a  lawyer  and  much  younger 
man,  started  a  "whirlwind"  speech-making 
campaign.  Mr.  Adam  sat  back  and  did 
nothing.  -  His  friends  became  alarmed.  "J. 
N.'  you'll  get  beat,"  they  said. 

But  the  old  man  smiled  and  replied:  "  Have 
you  ever  stopped  to  think  that  it  is  only  about 
two  weeks  before  the  election  that  people 
really  become  interested?"  So  he  waited 
while  his  opponent  talked.  When  he  did 
start  campaigning  he  proved  that  he  was  the 
youngest  old  man  in  town.  He  spoke  four  or 
five  times  a  night.  His  speeches  were  filled 
with  hard  business  sense  and  abounded  in 
epigram.  Some  of  them,  like  the  following; 
stuck  in  the  people's  minds; 

Graft  is  non-partisan. 

The  way  to  climb  upward  is  not  to  live  down- 
ward. 

A  public  office  is  not  a  private  graft. 

Economy  is  not  parsimony  but  efficient  adminis- 
tration. 

The  trail  of  the  political  dollar  should  be  as  pub- 
licly known  as  the  route  of  the  Empire  State  Ex- 
press. 

He  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  10,000. 
Instead  of  resting  he  at  once  visited  a  dozen 
large  cities  throughout  the  country,  studying 
municipal  conditions.  He  appointed  Mr. 
Victor  Speer,  a  well  known  newspaper  man, 
as    secretary,    and    more    than    doubled    his 


salary  out  of  his  own  pocket.  He  did  the 
same  with  the  official  stenographer.  "You 
cannot  get  efficiency  with  small  salaries," 
he  declared.  ' '  Men  who  are  inadequately 
paid  find  it  hard  to  resist  temptation.  " 

His  first  message  to  the  common  council 
has  become  a  sort  of  classic  in  municipal 
documents.     Near  the  beginning  he  said: 

"I  desire  to  make  clear  at  the  outset  that  as  there 
is  no  authority  in  law  there  will  be  no  toleration  in 
private  practice  or  political  interests  to  direct  or  con- 
trol the  transaction  of  municipal  business.  The 
affairs  of  our  City  are  not  a  question  of  parties  or  of 
politics,  but  of  business  pure  and  simple.  In  his  own 
business, a  man  does  not  submit  his  affairs  to  the  dic- 
tates of  political  or  outside  parties.  He  manages  it 
so  that  each  dollar  spent  brings  in  the  fullest  return. 
The  rule  of  private  business  is  simply  the  law  of 
public  business.  We  are  employed  by  the  people 
to  work  for  the  public  interest.  We  are  not  paid  by 
individuals  to  work  for  private  or  corporate  inter- 
ests. Let  us  all  bear  this  constantly  in  mind,  there- 
by obviating  any  future  necessity  for  my  impressing 
it  upon  your  memories. 

The  Mayor  declared  for  municipal  owner- 
ship; for  lower  taxes,  adding:  "What  is  fair 
for  an  individual  tax  payer  is  equally  fair  for  a 
corporation  tax  payer.  The  less  it  costs  a 
contracter  to  get  a  City  contract,  the  less  it 
costs  the  City  for  the  work  done  under  that 
contract.  Further,  the  less  paid  in  private 
transactions,  the  more  paid  in  public  taxes." 
In  closing  he  said: 

"I  believe  graft  should  be  scotched  by  not  only 
arresting  and  trying,  but  by  convicting  and  im- 
prisoning the  grafter,  whether  he  be  an  office  holder 
or  not.  Disguise  should  not  be  permitted  to  keep  a 
thief  out  of  jail,  and  a  grafter  is  a  thief  in  disguise. 
I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  put  any  grafting  public 
official  not  only  out  of  office,  but  into  jail.  I  will  do 
all  in  my  power  to  expose  and  punish  bribery  or 
corruption  or  any  attempt  to  wrongfully  control  or 
influence  the  conduct  of  our  public  affairs,  no  mat- 
ter how  high  or  low  the  wrongdoer  may  be." 

So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  the  mes- 
sage from  all  parts  of  the  world  that  it  has 
been  reprinted  twice. 

When  the  people  read  the  message  they 
said:  "It's  'J.  N.'  all  over."  He  had 
practiced  in  business  what  he  preached  in 
office.  His  appointments  startled  the  pro- 
fessional office  holders.  He  wiped  out  party 
lines,  and  recognized  no  creed.  'Office  hold- 
ing is  not  an  occupation  but  a  service,"  he 
said.     There  had  been  mismanagement  of  the 
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police  pension  fund,  so  he  appointed  a  leading 
bank  president  police  commissioner.  To  the 
civil  service  commission,  which  audited  pa}' 
rolls  and  examined  into  the  fitness  of  men  to 
hold  public  jobs,  he  named,  among  others, 
a  prominent  merchant,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, and  a  union  printer.  The  doctor,  for 
example,  takes  time  from  his  rich  and  exten- 
sive practice  to  examine  a  policeman  and  a 
fireman,  and  the  result  is  that  the  city  gets 
efficient  servants. 

The  City  charter  is  old  and  hampered  by 
useless  and  contradictory  amendments,"  said 
the  Mayor,  so  he  appointed  a  charter  com- 
mission to  frame  a  new  charter.  The  first 
man  he  named  on  it  was  his  Republican  oppo- 
nent for  mayor. 

It  wasn't  long  before  Buffalo  realized  that 
Mayor  Adam  was  a  real  mayor.  The  cor- 
porations found  out  too.  The  people  com- 
plained that  the  street  car  service  was  bad. 
There  was  much  crowding  during  rush  hours 
and  long  intervals  between  cars.  The  Mayor 
got  the  company's  time  tables  and  had  them 
printed  in  the  newspapers.  Then  he  said  to 
the  people:  '  'Take  these  time  tables  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  actual  running  time." 
Hundreds  of  citizens  did  it.  In  a  month  the 
company  had  put  on  a  hundred  more  cars  and 
there  were  no  complaints. 

For  years  scores  of  low  dives  in  Buffalo  had 
corrupted  the  youth  of  the  city.  Many  of  the 
resorts  were  practically  controlled  by  the 
brewers.  'These  dives  must  be  closed,  "  said 
the  Mayor.  The  brewers  had  been  valuable 
to  the  politicians,  for  they  gave  big  campaign 
contributions.  But  the  Mayor  sent  word  to 
them  to  come  and  discuss  the  matter.  They 
protested  against  closing  the  places.  'But  I 
mean  to  close  them,"  said  the  Mayor.  He 
had  the  licenses  revoked  and  stationed  a 
policeman  before  each  place  to  see  that  it 
remained  closed. 

Soon  after  he  took  office  the  Mayor  pre- 
sided at  an  investigation  of  the  police  de- 
partment. The  testimony  was  sensational, 
and  clerks  from  many  of  the  municipal  offices 
crowded  into  the  chamber.  Suddenly  the 
Mayor  rapped  on  the  table  and  stopped  the 
proceedings.  Searching  the  spectators  with 
his  keen  blue  eyes  he  said  slowly,  "There  are  a 
number  of  clerks  here  from  other  city  de- 
partments. When  we  need  them  we  shall 
send  for  them."  This  rebuke  sent  the  idlers 
hurrying  back  to  their  books. 


Mayor  Adam  does  not  believe  in  spying  but 
he  knows  what  is  going  on.  He  sees  for  him- 
self. Not  long  ago  a  lawyer  called  on*  him 
about  a  piece  of  land  that  the  city  was  selling. 
The  Mayor  objected,  saying  that  a  certain 
street  intersected  it.  The  lawyer  had  dealt 
with  other  Buffalo  mayors  and  their  know- 
ledge of  local  conditions  had  been  for  the  most 
part  very  vague. 

"How  do  you  know  this?"  he  asked. 

' '  Because  "  replied  the  Mayor, ' '  I  was  there 
yesterday. " 

Being  a  business  man,  Mayor  Adam  at 
once  set  to  work  to  organize  the  city  on  a 
business  basis.  He  said,  "I  believe  in  single 
heads  of  departments  with  a  definite  and 
fixed  responsibility.  In  a  great  private 
business  the  various  departments  are  not 
headed  by  a  committee  ranging  from  two  to 
seven  members.  Each  has  a  single  competent 
and  responsible  head."  He  pointed  to  the 
case  of  the  great  railroads,  saying:  "Has  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  a  commission  of 
motive  power?  No.  It  has  a  superinten- 
dent." He  had  a  measure  for  single  head 
departments  drawn  and  put  through  the 
Council,  and  it  has  been  introduced  before 
the  Legislature  at  Albany. 

There  are  60,000  Poles  in  Buffalo.  They 
sent  a  delegation  to  Mayor  Adam  asking  him 
to  recognize  the  race  by  appointing  one  of 
their  number  a  license  clerk.  He  looked  at 
them  squarely  and  said:  "License  Clerk — 
name  your  two  biggest  men  and  I  will  give 
them  high  positions."  One  of  them,  a 
doctor,  will  be  Deputy  Health  Commis- 
sioner. 

Yet  he  will  defy  public  opinion  if  he  be- 
lieves he  is  right.  Recently  the  Council 
passed  an  ordinance  authorizing  the  sale  of  a 
strip  of  land  that  had  been  part  of  the  old 
Hamburg  Canal.  A  big  price  was  offered 
and  most  of  the  citizens  thought  it  was  good 
business.  But  the  Mayor  vetoed  it  with  a 
vigorous  message  that  showed  his  foresight. 
He  saw  that  the  develi  tpment  of  the  strip  by  a 
private  corporation  would  result  in  damage 
suits  against  the  city  that  would  cost  more 
than  the  price  paid.  I  heard  a  leading 
business  man  say:  "Well,  if  'J.  X.'  is  against 
that  sale,  it  is  a  good  reason  why  I  should  I 

The  Mayor  believes  in  frank  discussions. 
When  half  a  dozen  railroads  and  as  many 
corporations  were  in  a  controversy  over  a 
Strip  of  water  front  he  invited  representatives 
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from  all  interests  to  meet  at  his  home  and 
talk  it  over.  They  all  agreed  to  reach  a 
settlement  in  three  weeks. 

When  he  was  in  business,  Mayor  Adam 
worked  harder  than  any  of  his  clerks:  He 
now  does  more  work  than  any  two  city 
officials.  He  is  at  his  office  before  eight 
o'clock,  he  sees  personally  every  letter  that 
comes  and  dictates  the  instructions  (often 
with  the  law  or  precedent,)  for  those  that  go 
to  various  departments.  Every  letter  is 
acknowledged  the  day  it  is  received.  He 
knows  the  system  and  details  of  every  branch 
of  the  City  service.  Heads  of  departments 
are  constantly  going  to  him  for  advice.  "I 
want  the  people  to  come  to  me  with  their 
grievances,"  he  says.  When  his  big  re- 
ception room  fills  up  he  does  what  President 
Roosevelt  does,  goes  out  among  the  visitors, 
greeting  them  cordially,  answering  with  firm 
'Yes"  or  "No,"  never  changing  his  decision 
and  passing  quickly  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  old  Negro  seeking  from  him  permission 
to  wash  buggies  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  gets 
the  same  courtesy  as  a  millionaire  merchant. 
The  Mayor's  secretary  keeps  a  record  of  every 
visitor  and  all  business  transacted  in  the 
office  in  a  red  book  that  Mr.  Adam  scans  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  His  working  day  runs 
far  into  the  night,  for  he  takes  his  official 
papers  with  him  to  his  home  out  in  Oakland 
Place.  There  his  big  library  becomes  the 
work  room.  But  his  firm  Scotch  mind  is  not 
always  intent  on  business  and  the  strenuous 
affairs  of  men.  It  shifts  to  the  pleasant 
highways  of  literature  too.  He  has  been  a 
prodigious  reader.  He  knows  his  Browning 
almost  as  well  as  his  Burns,  and  often  to 
illustrate  a  point  he  will  lapse  into  a  verse 
from  a  Scotch  poet  or  quote  a  sentence  from 
the  addresses  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  W. 
Robertson — "Robertson  of  Brighton"  so  he 
calls  him — a  brilliant,  fearless  and  eloquent 
preacher  of  democracy  in  England  fifty  years 
ago.  The  Mayor  can  discuss  the  writings  of 
James  Bryce  as  easily  as  those  of  John  Bur- 
roughs. 

The  Mayor  is  a  liberal  churchman.  He 
never  gives  advice  unless  he's  asked  for  it. 
Then  he  says:  "Do  the  duty  nearest  you." 
He  is  never  "preachy."  Underneath  his 
sternness  of  purpose  and  his  direct,  almost 
bluff  manner  lie  kindliness  and  sympathy. 
His  sayings  have  become  well  known.  Some 
of  them  are: 


Some  Scots  are  so  canny  they  are  uncanny. 

An  amateur  politician  betrays  himself  by  the  way 
he  says  "damn."  But  you  can  always  tell  a  pro- 
fessional politician  by  the  ease  with  which  he  says 
"hell." 

Although  a  massive  desk  stands  in  the 
middle  of  his  office  at  the  City  Hall  he  prefers 
to  work  at  a  small  table  at  the  window  where 
he  can  watch  the  people  cross  the  square  and 
see  the  tall  buildings  loom  beyond.  His 
sturdy  body  fills  a  big  chair:  his  blue  eyes 
gleam  behind  gold  rimmed  spectacles,  and 
thick,  snow-white  hair  crowns  his  strong 
Scotch  face.  He  smokes  constantly  and  his 
mustache  and  beard  show  tobacco  stains. 
Although  there  is  usually  a  half  smoked  cigar 
on  his  table  he  likes  best  to  smoke  a  stumpy 
little  pipe.  He  smokes  a  Scotch  mixture 
that  he  imports  himself.  He  learned  to  use 
it  as  a  boy  in  Edinburgh  when  he  first  began  to 
smoke  and  he  has  used  it  ever  since.  A  box 
of  it  always  stands  behind  him.  He  smokes 
strenuously,  laughs  heartily,  and  he  likes  a 
good  joke  or  a  story. 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  about  muni- 
cipal ownership,  which  he  had  advocated  in 
his  first  message: 

l'I  believe  in  Municipal  Ownership,"  he 
said:  "But  it  can  only  be  reached  by  evo- 
lution, not  revolution.  It  is  essential  to 
good  business  government.  Cities  could 
create  a  sinking  fund  out  of  the  revenues 
they  receive  from  railways  and  eventually 
use  it  to  buy  the  plant.  We  rent  out  our 
street  car  service,  why  not  rent  out  the 
schools,  the  police  and  the  firemen?  There 
is  no  revenue  from  them,  yet  transportation 
is  as  much  a  necessity  as  education." 

"How  may  our  cities  be  clean  and  business- 
like?" I  asked. 

"By  paying  as  they  go,"  said  the  Mayor. 
"Let  them  have  a  uniform  system  of  account- 
ing. Debts  and  large  public  estimates  for 
expenditure  are  the  greatest  temptations  for 
graft.  There  is  no  need  of  spending  all  the 
money  raised.  Economy  is  not  parsimony, 
but  efficient  expenditure.  What  we  need  in 
every  city  is  good  men  to  hold  office.  There 
should  be  no  professional  office  holders.  Ade- 
quate salaries  mean  less  stealing.  The  sal- 
vation of  a  municipality  is  in  the  independent 
voter.  People  are  breaking  away  from 
party  lines.  It  is  a  good  sign.  I  am  a  Demo- 
crat, but  I  don't  believe  there  should  be 
politics  in  municipal  affairs." 
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'What  do  you  think  of  Socialism?"  I 
asked . 

"1  don't  believe  in  the  kind  of  Socialism 
that  is  selfishness,"  was  the  reply.  "The 
Golden  Rule  is  the  best  Socialism." 

"How  about  the  vast  accumulations  of 
wealth?" 

The  Mayor  pulled  steadily  at  his  pipe. 
Then  he  said:  "  I  think  it  is  criminal  for  any 
one  man  to  accumulate  $200,000,000.  There 
is  too  much  fortune  making  out  of  prospec- 
tive earnings.  The  people  should  be  pro- 
tected against  the  rapacity  of  corporate 
interests.  I  think  that  the  result  of  all  the 
recent  exposure  will  be  a  more  even  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  a  better  middle  class, 
for  they  are  the  sinew  of  the  country.  " 

People  are  beginning  to  wonder  if  Buffalo 
Mayoralty  history  will  repeat  itself.  Mr. 
Cleveland  became  Governor  and  President. 
Mr.  Adam  cannot  be  President  because  he 
was  born  in  Scotland,  but  his  name  has  been 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  governor.  When  I 
asked  him  about  this  he  said:  "I  don't  want 
it,  I  didn't  want  to  be  mayor  but  now  that  I 
am,  I  want  to  do  something  for  Buffalo.     The 


City  has  given  me  a  great  deal.  I  owe  it  some- 
thing, I  will  try  to  repay  it."  The  Mayor's 
pipe  had  gone  out ;  so  he  lighted  it.  Then  he 
said  rather  wistfully :  ' '  Do  you  know  I  have 
wanted  to  go  fishing  all  my  life  and  I've  never 
had  the  chance.  But  some  day  I'll  take  a 
holiday."  But  he  added  vigorously:  "What 
we  need  everywhere  is  honesty." 

We  had  talked  a  long  time.  The  Mayor 
had  told  me  stories  about  Barrie  and  the  old 
Scotch  days  and  he  had  lapsed  into  the  dialect 
of  the  mother  country.  The  day  had  ended 
and  the  big  gray  building  was  very  still.  The 
humblest  messengers  had  quit  work  and  gone 
home.  Outside,  the  newsboys  were  calling 
the  last  extras.  The  Mayor  rose  slowly, 
knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  and  started 
to  gather  up  a  mass  of  type-written  estimates 
and  documents  from  his  table.  They  meant 
work  for  him  far  into  the  night.  He  crossed 
the  room  to  get  a  piece  of  string,  then  he  stood 
for  a  moment  in  the  gathering  twilight  and 
said  very  solemnly:  "I  am  not  a  reformer, 
I  am  only  a  business  man — working.  But  I 
believe  in  honesty  in  everything." 

This  is  Mayor  Adam  of  Buffalo,  a  real 
mayor  of  all  the  people. 
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ALTHOUGH  electricity  has  produced 
many  wonders,  they  have  been 
>.  mainly  of  the  workaday  kind.  Now 
an  invention  has  been  wrought  out  that 
proves  that  electricity  is  capable  of  producing 
— not  reproducing,  but  producing — music  of 
rare  beauty  and  purity.  A  visit  to  a  shop  in 
Holyoke,  Mass.  shows  a  machine  that  is  really 
manufacturing  music. 

Dr.  Thaddeus  Cahill,  the  inventor,  declares 
that  it  is  as  easy  to  create  music  at  the  other 
cml  of  titty  miles  of  wire  as  to  send  a  telegraph 
message.     At  a  keyboard  of  his  device  a  per- 


former— or  there  may  be  two — lightly  presses 
down  the  keys,  and  at  receivers,  perhaps 
many  miles  distant,  music  pours  forth.  In 
pressing  the  keys  the  performer  throws  upon  a 
wire  a  vibration — or  a  set  of  vibrations — 
which  turns  into  aerial  vibrations  or  audible 
music,  when  it  reaches  the  diaphragm  of  a 
telephone  receiver.  The  vibrations  stand  for 
notes  and  tones,  and  they  scurry  along  to  do 
their  work  the  instant  they  are  released. 
The  performer  is  conscious  only  of  the  music 
he  produces.  He  does  not  necessarily  hear 
it.     He  need  know  nothing  of  the  mechanical 
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process  he  sets  in  action  by  the  pressure  of  his 
fingers  on  the  keys.  Yet  under  his  fingers 
the  electrical  vibrations  act  tractably  and  in- 
stantaneously. At  will  he  turns  an  exhaust- 
less  supply  of  different  kinds  of  vibrations  to 
produce  at  a  distance  just  the  sounds  he  de- 
sires. 

Only  those  wise  in  electrical  knowledge 
will  ever  understand  just  what  has  taken 
place  in  the  Cahill  laboratory,  but  in  bare 
outline  it  is  this:  An  alternating-current 
generator  has  been  built  up  for  each  note  of 
the  musical  scale.  Each  of  these  generators 
produces  as  many  electrical  vibrations  per 
second  as  there  are  aerial  vibrations  per  second 
in  the  note  of  the  musical  scale  for  which  it 
stands.  From  the  generators  a  mass  of 
wires  leads  to  the  keyboards.  The  keys 
operate  switches  which  conduct  the  desired 
vibrations  from  the  generators,  much  as  in  a 
pipe  organ  the  player,  by  pressing  certain 
keys,  turns  the  air  from  the  bellows  into  differ- 
ent pipes  to  produce  the  tones  he  desires. 
These  vibrations  are  passed  through  several 
transformers  or  tone  mixers  to  become  still 
more  complex,  and  then  the  interwoven 
vibrations  go  forth  on  a  wire. 

Although  the  process  seems  involved,  the 
action  is  instantaneous .  The  performer  presses 
the  key  which  sets  in  motion  a  set  of  electrical 
vibrations,  corresponding  to  a  note,  and  in  a 
thousandth  of  a  second  the  note  sounds  with 
perfect  distinctness  and  purity  from  the  re- 
ceiver, whether  it  be  at  the  performer's  elbow 
or  many  miles  away. 

In  the  music  room  where  the  performer  sits, 
there  would  be  absolute  silence,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  receiving  horn  placed  near  him,  so  that 
he  can  judge  of  the  character  of  his  playing. 
The  vibrations  do  not  turn  into  sound  until 
they  reach  the  telephone  receiver.  Yet  the 
wires  all  the  time  are  full  of  silent  music, 
which  could  be  distinguished  if  the  ear  were 
constructed  to  catch  electrical  vibrations  as 
it  is  to  catch  aerial  vibrations. 

In  a  small  dark  room  close  by  the  music 
room  is  a  long  box  in  which  are  400  telephone 
receivers  attached  to  the  instrument  but  with 
their  noses  buried  in  sawdust  so  that  their 
voices  are  silent.  If  a  handful  of  them  are 
dragged  out  of  their  sawdust  bed,  however, 
they  sing  out  loudly  on  the  air.  The  wires 
between  the  instrument  and  the  receivers 
may  be  tapped  anywhere  to  give  forth  musical 
sounds,   and   when   Dr.   Cahill   completes   his 


system,  he  may  literally  fill  the  world  with 
a  network  of  music. 

The  possibilities  of  this  new  musical  in- 
strument are  almost  limitless,  for  not  only 
can  it  produce  the  tones  of  almost  all  the 
known  orchestral  instruments,  but  it  creates 
musical  sounds  never  heard  before.  The 
tones  of  the  different  orchestral  instruments 
are  secured  by  mixing  with  the  ground  tone 
one  or  more  harmonics  in  the  required  pro- 
portions. For  instance,  at  a  touch  of  the 
third  and  fourth  of  the  harmonic  stops,  which 
are  located  above  the  keyboard,  something 
in  the  manner  in  which  organ  stops  are  ar- 
ranged, the  performer  may  change  a  flute-like 
note  to  the  sound  of  a  clarinet,  or,  by  using 
all  the  harmonics  up  to  the  eighth,  the  tone 
may  be  transformed  into  a  string  sound. 
Another  combination  of  harmonics  gives  the 
strident  sound  of  brass.  As  a  final  triumph 
a  musician  can  so  combine  the  harmonics 
as  to  produce  musical  timbres  unknown  before. 
He  may  develop  an  almost  limitless  number 
of  new  sounds  according  as  his  patience  and 
his  soul  direct.  Electrically  he  produces  the 
different  musical  timbres  by  mixing  vibra- 
tions of  different  frequencies.  The  effect  of  a 
full  orchestra  is  brought  about  satisfactorily 
when  two  players  are  at  the  key-board. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
device  is  the  delicacy  of  control.  It  lends 
itself  instantly  to  expression,  and  responds 
more  sympathetically  to  the  soul  of  the 
musician  than  any  other  instrument,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  violin.  It  is  as 
sensitive  to  moods  and  emotions  as  a  living 
thing.  The  performer  by  a  mere  touch  con- 
trols the  various  shades  of  the  notes,  and 
varies  them  at  will.  The  three  musicians 
who  are  perfecting  themselves  in  the  mastery 
of  the  instrument  at  the  Cahill  laboratory, 
find  to  their  delight  that  all  the  varying 
meanings  and  emotions  of  classical  music 
may  be  brought  out  artistically. 

To  play  electrical  music  a  performer  must 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  piano  and  must 
be  a  thorough  musician.  So  delicate  is  the 
instrument  that  listeners  at  a  receiving 
station  many  miles  distant  may  detect  the 
difference  in  touch  of  the  players.  A  Bauer 
or  a  Paderewski  at  the  instrument  could  de- 
light an  audience  ten  miles  distant  as  thor- 
oughly as  if  the  listeners  were  in  the  concert 
hall  with  the  musician.  The  keyboard  has 
two  banks  of  keys,  a  row  of  stops  to  regulate 
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the  harmonics,  and  a  few  other  devices  which 
help  to  determine  the  expression.  But  there 
is  not  a  pipe,  a  string,  or  a  reed  in  the  entire 
apparatus.     Everything  is  electrical. 

At  the  receiving  stations  the  device  is 
simply  a  telephone  receiver  attached  to  a  large 
horn,  like  that  of  a  phonograph.  The  tele- 
phone receiver  may  not  be  held  to  the  ear, 
for  the  current  is  so  strong  that  its  effects 
would  be  injurious.  For,  whereas  a  current 
of  only  six  ten-millionths  of  a  millionth  of  an 
ampere  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  sound  in 
an  ordinary  telephone  receiver,  in  the  Cahill 
system  a  current  of  an  ampere  is  sometimes 
used  for  an  instant  for  loud  tones.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  strength  of  the  current,  the 
musical  tones  are  not  marred  by  any  of  the 
noises  along  the  line  such  as  oftentimes 
seriously  disturb  the  feebler  current  of 
the  ordinary  telephone. 

The  invention  is  not  in  the  experimental 
stage.  The  first  commercial  installation  has 
been  completed.  The  second  is  being  con- 
structed and  will  probably  be  placed  in  New 
York  City  as  a  central  station  for  distributing 
music.  The  machine  already  finished  is  a 
massive  device  of  metal  and  wires.  It 
weighs  more  than  200  tons  and  cost  $200,000. 
There  are  145  of  the  alternating  generators 
grouped  in  eight  sections  and  the  switch- 
boards, including  nearly  2,000  switches,  are 
in  ten  sections.  Music  was  sent  successfully 
from  Dr.  Cahill's  original  laboratory  to  New 
Haven,  a  distance  of  70  miles  over  a  lea 
wire.  In  a  Holyokc  hotel,  a  mile  1 list  ant 
from  the  central  installation,  where  two  re- 
ceiving horns  have  been  stationed,  a  large 
ballroom  is  filled  with  the  music.  Then  is 
none  of  the  rasp  and  harshness  of  the  phono- 
graph about  it;  its  tones  arc  pure,  clear, 
round,  and  rich.  By  the  very  nature  of  the 
mechanism  the  instrument  is  permanently 
tuned. 

The  most  important  feature  commercii 
of  the  electrical  music  is  that  it  may  be 
duced  simultaneously  in  thousands  of  places 
many   miles  apart  with   as  much   powei 
if  an  orchestra  were  in  every  one  of  the  places. 
Several  of  the  generators  for  single  notes  send 
out  from  15  to  19  horse-power.     Notes  with 
several   horse-power   behind   them    naturally 
have  no  difficulty  in  supplying  many  receiving 
stations  at   once.     All   that   is   necessary   to 
release  the  music  at  a  receiving  station  is  the 
moving  of  a  tiny  switch. 


Dr.  Cahill  plans  to  place  the  system  at 
first  in  theatres,  concert  halls,  restaurants, 
hotels,  and  department  stores,  but  later  he 
expects  it  will  come  into  private  use.  In 
small  towns  where  fine  music  is  rarely  heard 
a  connection  could  be  made  with  private 
homes  from  the  central  station  in  a  large 
city  and  the  masterpieces  of  music  could  be 
heard  at  will.  The  electrical  music  will  go 
over  its  own  wires  and  not  over  leased  wires. 
Central  stations  will  probably  be  not  more 
than  fifty  miles  apart,  in  order  to  get  the  best 
results.  There  will  probably  be  operators 
or  performers  at  the  central  station  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  music  will  be  on  tap 
all  hours  of  the  day  or  night.  An  individual 
may  go  to  sleep  to  music  or  rise  to  it  according 
to  his  temperament,  and  a  hostess  may  furnish 
an  orchestra  for  her  dinner  party  at  the  turn 
of  a  button.  As  the  system  develops,  Dr. 
Cahill  is  hopeful  that  in  due  time  there  may 
be  four  sets  of  mains  fed  from  the  central 
station,  each  with  a  different  kind  of  music, 
and  by  connecting  the  four  sets  of  mains  to  a 
public  place  or  a  private  home,  rag-time 
ditties,  classical  compositions,  operatic,  or 
sacred  music  may  1  ie  turned  on  according 
to  one's  mood. 

Dr.  Thaddeus  Cahill,  the  inventor,  is  a 
native  of  Iowa,  but  passed  most  of  his  youth 
in  Oberlin,  O.,  where  he  began  his  experi- 
ments with  electrical  music.  Since  1889  he  has 
lived  at  Washington,  D.  C.  In  1892,  at  the 
of  twenty-five,  he  graduated  from  the 
Columbian  Law  School  in  Washington,  the 
third  in  a  class  of  more  than  a  hundred.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1894,  and  in  1900 
received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  Colum- 
bian University.  The  study  of  law,  however, 
did  n<  >\  dampen  his  ardor  for  scientific  studies, 
and  in  the  nineties  he  worked  out  his  musical 
apparatus  to  a  degree  of  perfection.  In  1903 
he  removed  his  laboratory  from  Washington 
to  lloKoke,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged 
in  building  the  large  machines  as  well  as  in 
perfecting  and  improving  various  details. 

The  machine  lure  illustrated  is  the  one 
built  by  Dr.  Cahill  at  Washington.  It  has  a 
special  interesl  as  being  his  first  complete 
machine  and  the  first  apparatus  ever  used  to 
generate  music  by  means  of  alternators.  He 
built  it  in  the  late  nineties,  experimented 
with  it  for  several  years,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  exhibiting  it  to  Lord  Kelvin  at 
Washington  in  April,  1 902. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  H-PLAN  ON  A  SCHOOLROOM 

Giving  plenty  of  light  with  the  windows  on  the  northern  side  of  the  building 


THE    MODEL   SCHOOL    HOUSE 

THE  H  FLAN  BUILDING,  A  NEW  AND  SIMPLE  DESIGN  THAT  ALLOWS  LIGHT  AND 
AIR  -HOW  NEW  YORK  HAS  IMPROVED  THE  VISION  AND  THE  HEALTH  OF  ITS 
CHILDREN   30   PER   CENT.-NOTABLE  EXAMPLES  OE  THIS  SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE 

BY 

CHARLES    C.    JOHNSON 


TO  AN  American  architect  standing  in 
front  of  the  Hotel  Cluny,  in  Paris, 
in  the  summer  of  1896,  studying 
the  notable  features  of  the  huge  structure 
there  came  the  solution  of  a  great  problem. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder,  super- 
intendent of  school  buildings  of  New  York 
City.  The  solution  is  now  known  the  world 
over  as  the  H-plan  school  building,  the 
architectural  device  for  providing  school 
buildings  with  the  maximum  of  light  and  air. 
Graham  Court,  Mr.  William  Waldorf  Astor's 


apartment  house  at  One  Hundred  and  Six- 
teenth Street  and  Lenox  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  is  very  similar  to  the  Hotel  Cluny,  except 
that  the  apartment  house  stands  on  a  corner 
and  the  hotel  does  not.  The  Cluny  is  without 
windows  at  either  end.  and  the  street  facade 
is  practically  a  blank  wall;  yet  the  peculiar 
construction  of  the  central  court,  upon  which 
rooms  open  from  three  sides,  gives  an  ex- 
cellent supply  of  both  air  and  light. 

The   old   style   school   buildings,   of  which 
perhaps  fifty  examples  still  remain  in  Greater 
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New  York,  gained  light  and  air  from  front 
and  rear,  and  had  light  shafts,  or  wells,  of 
varying  size  and  little  use  on  each  side,  mid- 
way of  the  building.  Practically  the  same 
plan  was  followed  in  building  New  York  apart- 
ment houses  before  the  enactment  of  the 
present  building  law.  Naturally,  the  first 
floor  of  the  public  school,  a  floor  then  used 
for  class  room  purposes,  was  dark  and  close. 
In  many  rooms,  artificial  light  was  necessary 
at  all  times.  Injury  to  the  eyesight  and  the 
general  health   of  the  pupils  was  inevitable. 

The  problem  was  to  get  better  light  and 
better  ventilation.  A  blank  wall  at  each  end 
of  the  school  buildings  seemed  inevitable; 
land  in  the  city  is  too  valuable  to  permit  a 
vacant  space  to  be  left  around  a  building. 
The  H-plan  gets  around  the  difficulty.  This 
is  a  form  of  building  that  is  like  the  letter  H 
except  that  the  bar  need  not  be  exactly  in 
the  middle.  One  merit  it  has  is  simplicity, 
but  its  greatest  advantage  is  that  it  has 
caused  a  30  per  cent,  improvement  in  the 
general  health  and  in  the  vision  of  the  New 
York  school  children. 

The  old-style  building  provided  about  ten 
class  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  in  addition  to 
the  main  entrance  hall,   through  which  the 


A  PERFECTED  TYPE  OF  SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE 

Showing  the  maximum  window  and  ventilation-space 
obtained  under  the  "H-plan."  The  Wardleigh  High  School. 
New  York  City 


THE  MOST  MODERN  TYPE  OF  SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE,  THE  "H-PLAN" 
Providing  the  greatest  amount  of  light  and  air  without  loss  of  floor  space.      Public  School  No.  165,  New  York  City 
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pupils  made  their  way  to  the  rear  and  up 
the  winding  stair-cases.  There  are  no  ele- 
vators in  public  school  buildings,  except  in 
those  where  machinery  has  to  be  transported 
from  floor  to  floor.  Previous  to  1891,  too, 
there  was  little  ventilation,  Even  after  the 
adoption  of  forced  ventilation  in  1893,  the 
atmosphere  was  heavy  and  unhealthful. 


Recently,  London  sent  representatives  to 
the  United  States  to  study  the  H-plan  with 
a  view  to  adoption  in  the  London  schools. 
San  Francisco  had  just  completed  its  first 
H-plan  school  building.  In  many  other  cities 
the  idea  has  been  accepted.  Eighty  school 
buildings  on  the  H-plan  are  now  being  built 
in  the  five  boroughs  of  Greater  New  York. 


A  LIGHT  AND  AIRY  SCHOOL  BUILDING  WITH  AN  EFFECTIVE  ENTRANCE 
On  the  "H-plan."      Public  School  No.  21,  Manhattan,  New  York  City 


In  the  H-plan  buildings  every  room  gets 
light  on  two  sides.  The  first  floor  is  now  not 
ordinarily  used  for  class  rooms;  each  of  the 
next  three  floors  contains  sixteen  well-lighted 
and  well-ventilated  rooms.  Gaslight  and 
impure  air  have  been  succeeded  by  sunlight 
and  ozone. 


The  average  cost  of  construction  is  eighteen 
cents  a  cubic  foot,  as  compared  with  the 
average  cost  of  the  so-called  fireproof  office 
buildings  of  fifty  cents  a  cubic  foot.  The 
cost  of  these  eighty  new  school  buildings  will 
be  $12,000,000,  not  including  the  cost  of  mam- 
additions  to   present  buildings.     No   firm  or 
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corporation  in  the  United  States  is  engaged 
in  building  operations  so  vast  as  those  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City. 

Perhaps  the  best  type  of  H-plan  school  is 
the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School,  on  the 
west  side  of  Tenth  Avenue,  between  Fifty- 
eighth  and  Fifty-ninth  Streets,  New  York 
City.  It  is  202  feet  by  200  feet,  and  contains 
a  sub-basement,  or  cellar,  a  basement,  five 
stories  above  ground,  and  an  attic.  The 
main  entrance  to  the  building,  leading  di- 
rectly to  this  floor  is  approached  through 
a  large  loggia,  or  covered  porch.  Eight  doors 
lead  to  the  main  foyer,  from  which  corridors 
open  right  and  left.  The  main  floor  of  the 
auditorium,  and  the  gymnasium,  shower 
baths,  and  locker  rooms  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  basement.  Entrances  from 
three  streets  lead  directly  to  these  rooms  by 
broad  stairways.  The  first  floor  contains 
the  gallery  and  upper  part  of  the  auditorium, 
offices  for  the  principal  and  his  clerks  and  for 
superintendents,  and  ordinary  class  rooms 
for  drawing  classes. 

With  the  second  floor,  the  building  as- 
sumes the  shape  of  the  letter  H.  The  roof 
of  the  auditorium  in  the  first  story  and  base- 
ment stops  at  the  level  of  the  second-story 
floor,  in  the  large  court  formed  by  giving  the 
H  form  to  the  upper  stories.  Light  and  air 
are  secured  for  the  auditorium  and  adjoining 
class  rooms  on  the  first  floor  by  skylights 
and  traps  in  the  roofs. 

On  the  second  floor,  the  first  one  having 
the  H  form,  are  the  biological  laboratories, 
the  library,  and  class  rooms  for  general  pur- 
poses and  for  drawing  classes.  In  the  rooms 
for  the  drawing  classes  both  side  and  top 
light  are  secured:  they  are  better  than  the 
quarters  occupied  by  most  architects.  The 
third  floor  is  devoted  to  laboratories,  class 
and  lecture  rooms,  and  offices.  On  the  fourth 
floor  are  class  rooms,  a  study  hall,  and  a  li- 
brary ;  and  on  the  fifth,  chemistry  laboratories, 
a  study  hall,  and  lecture  and  class  rooms. 
Four  thousand  pupils  will  enjoy  the  audi- 
torium, which  seats  two  thousand  persons. 
No  room  above  ground  in  this  building  has 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  square  feet 
of  clear  window  space ;  more  is  provided 
whenever  possible. 

The  structure  is  designed  somewhat  after 
the  Flemish  Renaissance  style,  with  large 
gables  and  dormers  on  the  various  fronts, 
surmounted  by  high-pitched  roofs.     Through 


the  first  story,  the  building  is  of  limestone; 
above  this  it  is  of  brick,  trimmed  with  terra 
cotta.  It  is  considered  even  a  finer  type  of 
architecture  in  its  kind  than  the  Morris  High 
School  in  Bronx  Borough,  New  York  City, 
which  was  called  at  the  time  of  its  construc- 
tion the  finest  existing  example  of  school 
building.  The  building  cost  $603,000  ex- 
clusive of  equipment.  Site  and  structure  all 
equipped  represent  an  investment  of  more 
than   $1,000,000. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  Stuyvesant  High 
School  building  was  laid  in  May  of  last  year. 
This  is  an  advanced  manual  training  school. 
The  H-plan  here  received  its  most  severe 
test,  yet  the  New  York  school  authorities 
consider  the  structure  to  be  superior  to  any 
other  school,  manual  training  school,  or  trade 
school  in  existence. 

It  is  on  East  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
Streets.  The  area  of  a  single  floor  is  nearly 
30,000  square  feet,  and  every  corner  is  made 
cheerful  and  sanitary  by  plentiful-  light  and 
air.  The  drawing  rooms  and  the  shops  are 
each  26  by  50  feet.  The  part  in  which  are 
the  shops  has  been  well  isolated,  thus  pre- 
venting annoyance  to  workers  in  the  labor- 
atories and  class  and  study  rooms.  Yet  not 
one  square  foot  of  light-space  has  been  sacri- 
ficed. 

In  the  basement  of  the  Sixteenth  Street 
side  is  the  stock  and  cutting-up  room,  where 
materials  are  stored  and  worked  up  into  shop 
sizes.  They  can  be  placed  on  trucks  and 
wheeled  directly  to  the  freight  elevator,  from 
which  deliveries  are  made  on  every  floor  at 
convenient  places.  The  molding  room  is 
equipped  with  a  one-ton  cupola,  for  melting 
iron.  The  brass  furnace,  sunk  beneath  the 
floor,  is  covered  with  an  iron  grating.  The 
charge  for  the  cupola  is  handled  by  a  special 
elevator.  In  the  basement  and  on  the  first 
floor,  corridors  extend  through  the  building 
from  street  to  street.  The  arrangement  of 
the  gymnasium  is  notable.  Its  running 
track,  or  gallery,  is  about  the  level  of  the 
first  story  floor,  the  direct  access  to  it  is  gained 
from  the  main  hallway.  Its  length  can  be 
judged  from  the  size  of  the  gymnasium  itself, 
93  by  100  feet.  When  the  first  pupil  enters 
this  school  in  1906,  the  City  of  New  York  will 
have  expended  more  than  $1,100,000  upon  it. 

The  most  ambitious  structure  attempted 
by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education,  how- 
ever, is  the  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  on 
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Flatbush  Avenue,  in  Brooklyn  Borough. 
Mr.  Snyder  has  here  achieved  his  greatest 
triumph  with  the  H-plan.  A  connected 
group  of  buildings  forms  a  quadrangle.  The 
design  is  in  the  English  Gothic.  The  group 
of  buildings  on  the  Flatbush  Avenue  front 
are  dominated  by  a  large  central  tower,  giving 
entrance  to  the  court;  and  this  will  be  sur- 
rounded by  further  buildings  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  school. 

In  constructing  H-plan  buildings,  strength, 
or  resistance  to  wear  and  tear,  has  been  a 
dominant  consideration.  The  evening  and 
vacation  schools  supported  by  New  York 
make  the  use  of  school  buildings  almost  con- 
tinous  except  upon  Sundays.  Hence  no 
other  buildings  in  New  York  or  any  other 
city  are  subjected  to  such  a  strain.  The 
new  buildings  have  been  built  with  regard  to 
this   fact. 

The  school  population  of  New  York  City 
increases  at  the  annual  rate  of  from  30,000  to 
40,000,  and  the  school  authorities  must  pro- 
vide for  the  morrow  while  providing  for  to- 
day. Now  that  the  H-plan  has  solved  the 
problem  of  light  and  air,  the  problem  of  the 
multitude  of  to-day's  650,000  school  children 


in  New  York — and  their  fast  increasing 
successors  of  the  years  to  come — assumes 
paramount  importance.  The  eighty  build- 
ings under  construction  will  furnish  seating 
accommodation  for  160,000  pupils,  and  will, 
it  is  hoped,  put  an  end  to  the  evil  of  part- 
time  classes.  Yet  another  year  will  probablv 
see  plans  adopted  for  half  as  many  more 
school  buildings  and  work  begun  upon  them. 
New  York  City  presents  a  curious  situation 
in  regard  to  its  public  schools.  With  one 
hand  Europe  annually  thrusts  toward  the 
city  thousands  of  children  who  soon  become 
candidates  for  the  public  schools.  With 
the  other  she  seeks  to  draw  to  herself  the 
benefits  resulting  from  the  application  of 
American  genius  to  the  very  problem  she  has 
created  in  America's  chief  city  through  a 
flood  of  immigrants  of  school  age.  So  im- 
pressive is  the  resulting  lesson  that  almost 
every  nation  in  whose  economy  the  public 
school  has  a  place,  has  sent  a  representative 
to  New  York  to  study  school  buildings  and 
educational  methods.  The  H-plan  is,  there- 
fore, not  simply  a  local  achievement  in  New 
York  City.  It  is  a  step  in  the  public  school 
progress  of  the  world. 
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THE  PICTI  RESQUE  fOHN  BURNS  AS  A  CABINET  MINIMI  R  VND  HIS  RADICAL  PROJECTS— 
THE  CREED  AND  I'l  *.N'S  "1  TIN.  FIFTY  OR  MORE  LABOR  MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT- 
BRITISH    OPINION     WD    SUCH    SCHEMES   AS   FEEDING    AND   CLOTHING  SCHOOLCHILDREN 

BY 

CHALMERS    ROBERTS 


THERE  is  no  more  noteworthy  feature 
of  the  new  political  regime  in  England 
than  the  delegation  of  fifty  Labor 
members  of  Parliament;  and  there  is  no  more 
picturesque  man  of  the  hour  than  the  Labor 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  "Honest  John"  Burns 
of  Battersea. 

To  his  credit  has  been  justly  placed  much 
of  the  recent  Socialistic  legislation  (using 
'  'Socialism"  in  its  loosest  sense)  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  which  he  has  been  a  member 
for  fourteen  years,  and  more  of  the  extreme 
Socialism  of  the  London  County  Council  in 
matters   such   as    the   running   of   municipal 


street  railways  and  unprofitable  penny- 
steamboats  on  the  Thames  and  in  the  tre- 
mendous project  for  the  municipalization 
of  all  electric  light  and  power  in  London,  a 
project,  which  will  raise  the  expense  of  local 
taxation  to  an  almost  prohibitive  figure.  It 
was  he  who  led  the  fight  in  the  last  session 
to  bring  the  County  Council  street-car  lines 
over  the  Thames  bridges  and  run  them  along 
the  broad  boulevard  known  as  the  Thames 
Embankment,  following  the  river  for  several 
miles  on  the  north  bank.  This  scheme  was 
bitterly  opposed  by  what  are  called  "the 
classes"  as  a  desecration  of  the  Prince  Con- 
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sort's    great   achievement  and    was    in    fact  year.     His   answer   was   that   he   had   never 

eventually  defeated   by  the  House  of  Lords,  been  "a  scab,"  and  that    as    he    had  joined 

But  on  the  other  hand  it  was  strongly  urged  the  Government  union,  he  was  not  going  to 

by  the  masses  as  aiding  them  in    coming    to  work  for  less  than  the  union  scale  of  wages, 

and  returning  from  their  daily  work.  But  for  all  this,  Mr.  Burns  can  no  longer 

He  will  probably  now  make  street  cars  be  counted  as  one  of  the  Labor  party  polit- 
over  the  bridges  one  of  his  earliest  demands  ically.  As  a  member  of  the  Liberal  govern- 
upon  the  new  Government.  He  will  have  ment  he  must,  of  course,  be  counted  as  a 
charge  of  such  matters,  for  his  Cabinet  position  Liberal.  And  the  Socialist  branch  of  the 
is  the  Presidency  of  the  Local  Government  new  Labor  party  is  already  denouncing  him 
Board.  Whichever  party  rules,  the  great  as  a  traitor.  One  of  the  delegates  to  the  So- 
national  legislation  will  concern  itself  with  cialist  Congress  in  Berlin  early  in  March 
petty  municipal  by-laws  until  some  great  where  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  perhaps  the  leading 
scheme  is  carried  into  effect  giving  local  Labor  M.  P.,  was  a  delegate,  has  been  quoted 
government  to  each  of  the  three  kingdoms  as  saying  that  "Mr.  Burns  is  now  with  the 
and  the  principality,  leaving  the  Mother  of  enemy."  So  the  Liberals  and  the  Laborites 
Parliaments  free  to  "think  imperially."  will  not  always  necessarily   act  together  in 

Upon  his  elevation  to  a  Cabinet  place,  Mr.  undoing  what  they  both  hold  to  be  the  mis- 
Burns  requested  of  theKing  that  he  be  allowed  chief  of  twenty  years  of  Tory  government, 
to  dispense  with  the  usual  uniform  worn  by  The  Labor  delegation  is  much  like  what  a 
Cabinet  Ministers  at  State  functions.  He  group  of  labor  representatives  would  be  in  a 
had  always  foresworn  the  traditional  top  great  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of 
hat  and  frock  coat  in  favor  of  a  blue  serge  Representatives.  Mr.  Burns  comes  from  the 
sack  suit,  and  had  even  bravely  worn  this  at  ranks  of  labor,  was  until  lately  supported  in 
the  nightly  sittings  where  many  of  the  mem-  Parliament  by  Labor  contributions  and  often 
bers  in  recent  Tory  days  appeared  in  evening  proclaimed  his  representation  of  Labor.  But 
clothes.  But  as  a  Cabinet  Minister  he  must  he  has  recently  said  that  he  is  tired  to  death 
get  into  the  silver  buckled  pumps,  white  silk  of  these  class  distinctions  and  of  "working- 
stockings,  white  silk  knee  breeches,  heavily  class"  this,  that,  and  the  other, 
gold  braided  dark  blue  coat  with  the  feath-  The  Labor  members  in  public  interest  are 
ered  cocked  hat  and  sword  of  the  great  officer  still  the  men  of  the  period.  At  one  of  the 
of  state  on  formal  occasions.  The  King  is  music  halls  there  is  a  biograph  record  of  the 
a  stickler  for  precedent  and  ceremonial,  and  opening  of  Parliament.  First  comes  the 
insists  that  the  smallest  button  in  every  uni-  State  procession,  with  the  King  in  his  gilded 
form  be  in  its  lawful  place.  He  declined  to  Cinderella-like  coach.  When  he  has  been 
grant  Mr  Burns'  favor,  and,  Great  Britain  followed  by  the  blinking  eye  of  the  machine 
stood  on  tiptoe  to  see  the  President  of  the  into  the  VictoriaTower  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
Local  Government  Board  attend  his  first  the  lens  is  turned  toward  the  entrance  of  the 
levee.  Punch  celebrated  the  event  by  a  very  House  of  Commons,  and  the  audience  breaks 
kindly  cartoon  representing  Mr.  Burns  on  his  into  cheers  as  each  favorite  member  is  seen 
return  from  Buckingham  Palace,  in  the  act  entering  the  door  for  the  new  session.  Aside 
of  taking  off  his  glittering  coat  and  saying:  from  these  recognitions,  what  perhaps  most 
"Well  I  suppose  I  can  take  off  this  coat  for  interests  the  crowd  is  to  see  the  great  men 
work  as  well  as  any  other.  "  shaking  hands  with   the  policemen  on  duty 

Then  there  came  the  amusing  question  of  at   the   door.     And   when   a   group   of  these 

"  Honest  John's"  salary.     A  year  or  so  ago  Labor  M.   Ps.    approach    and    stalk    by  the 

he  made  a  widely  quoted  speech  in  which,  in  smiling  policemen  with  their  heads  in  the  air, 

denouncing    the    extravagance    of    the    late  the  crowd  breaks  into  guffaws  and  "Ohs" 

Government,  he  mentioned  the  official  salaries  and  "Ahs.;'     It  is  only  fair  to  explain  that 

paid  to  its  members,   and  said  vehemently  the  great  men  who  are  so  glad  to  see  their 

that  no  man  living  was  worth  more  than  $2,500  friends,  the  policemen  door-keepers,  are  old 

a  year.     His  salary  now  is  $10,000  a  year.     It  members,    whereas    the    Laborites    have    no 

was  not  long  before  some  unkind  critic  re-  acquaintance  with  them.     But  this  little  fact 

minded  him  of  the  speech,  and  asked  what  is  lost  on  the  multitude. 

he  intended  to  do  about  the  extra  $7,500  a  One  of  the  group  of  Labor  members  is  the 
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hero  of  a  labor  lawmaker's  romance.  Mr.  J. 
Ward,  the  member  for  Stoke-on-Trent,  repre- 
sents the  Navvies'  Union.  As  Secretary  of 
the  union  he  has  a  salary  of  about  $12  a  week. 
He  has  found  it  impossible  to  support  a  wife 
and  several  children  on  this  pay  and  attend 
to  his  Parliamentary  duties.  Moreover  he 
had  refused  to  subscribe  to  a  stringent  pledge 
imposed  by  the  Labor  Representation  Com- 
mittee, and  therefore  cannot  claim  the  $1,000 
a  year,  and  the  25  per  cent,  of  election  ex- 
penses, which  this  committee  allows  to  its 
adherents  out  of  the  general  trades  union 
funds.  When  this  fact  was  made  public, 
shortly  after  he  had  made  a  creditable  maiden 
speech,  the  papers  started  a  subscription  in 
his  behalf  to  which  people  of  all  manner  of 
political  creeds  have  subscribed  in  an  amazing 
manner,  so  that  Mrs.  Ward  and  the  little 
Wards  are  now  secure  from  want,  while  the 
husband  and  father  is  in  Parliament.  This 
occurrence,  as  much  as  anything  else,  helped 
to  bring  forward  the  resolution  in  favor  of  the 
payment  of  annual  salaries  to  members  of 
Parliament,  which  passed  the  House  by  a 
large  majority;  although  the  Premier  offered 
little  hope  that  his  government  with  its  many 
proposed  economies  would  proceed  further 
with  the  proposal.  Yet  the  resolution  only 
asked  for  an  annual  salary  of  $1,500  for  each 
member.  The  question  of  the  payment  of 
members,  whether  it  encourages  a  class  of 
professional  politicians  who  vote  to  live, 
rather  than  for  the  good  of  the  country,  will 
provide  an  interesting  discussion  if  ever  it 
comes  to  the  law-making  stage. 

Labor  members  are  not  a  novelty  in  Par- 
liament. There  have  been  Labor  members 
there  since  1874  and  there  were  ten  in  the 
last  house.  Mr.  Will  Crooks,  still  a  member 
for  Woolwich,  where  he  was  elected  by  the 
laborers  in  the  Government  arsenal,  was  a 
noted  figure  in  the  last  Parliament.  And 
when  the  King  invited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crooks 
to  Windsor,  where  "Working  Will"  appeared 
in  the  clothes  of  his  class,  the  whole  country 
took  an  interest;  as  it  did  when  ' '  Mrs.  Will" 
headed  a  delegation  of  women  from  Poplar, 
one  of  the  districts  in  the  crowded  East  End 
to  demand  from  Mr.  Balfour  government  aid 
for  the  unemployed. 

Looked  at  seriously,  the  innovation  can 
be  said  to  have  received  an  honest  welcome 
from  all  Britons  regardless  of  party.  The 
Times  tries  to  be  kind,  even  if  condescending, 


in  discussing  their  appearance  as  an  appreci- 
able factor;  while  it  openly  advises  that  they 
be  treated  fairly,  lest  they  become  dangerous. 
It  does  not  believe  that  the  average  working- 
man  is  a  Communal  Socialist  at  all,  but  says 
that  constant  ignoring  of  many  of  their  just 
claims  will  drive  them  into  Socialism.  That 
old  Tory  of  the  Tories,  The  Spectator,  gave 
them  a  hearty  welcome  and  expressed  what 
is  probably  a  general  feeling,    when  it  said: 

"  We  believe  it  is  for  the  public  good  that  working 
men  should  be  able  to  send  so  many  of  their  own 
class  to  Parliament,  and  we  feel  a  sense  of  pride  that 
this  should  have  been  accomplished  under  con- 
ditions which  might  at  first  sight  seem  unfavorable 
to  Labor  representation.  It  shows  the  grit  and 
independence  of  the  British  working  man,  and  still 
more  his  power  of  cooperation  and  his  ability  to 
discard  any  feeling  of  jealousy.  Just  as  no  other 
nation  has  yet  managed  to  place  a  working  man — 
and  a  working  man  who  has  not  risen  out  of  his 
class  in  the  material  sense — in  the  highest  governing 
circle,  so  no  other  nation  has  yet  numbered  among 
its  representatives  fifty  working  men." 

In  a  house  with  a  membership  of  670,  fifty 
members  do  not  of  course  count  for  great 
strength,  but  on  the  other  hand  this  is  five 
times  as  many  members  from  the  ranks  of 
labor  as  sat  in  the  last  House,  and  the  fact 
of  the  increase  is  alone  significant.  This 
return  of  a  sufficient  number  of  members  to 
form  a  distinct  party  is  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  every  country  where  the  so-called 
'labor  question"  exists.  Their  eyes  have 
long  been  fixed  on  England,  where  the  size, 
the  strength,  and  the  power  of  the  labor 
organizations  have  encouraged  organizing  in 
all  industrial  countries.  The  general  im- 
pression in  England  is  that  the  American 
labor  leaders  have  been  manipulated  as  tools 
by  the  politicians  in  a  way  which  has  never 
been  possible  in  Great  Britain.  In  no  case 
has  the  Labor  party  proper,  that  is,  the  can- 
didates supported  by  the  Labor  Representa- 
tives, sought  affiliation  with  existing  parties, 
although  in  some  cases  they  accepted  the 
proffered  support  of  the  Liberals,  without 
committing  themselves. 

There  is  at  present  no  sort  of  organization 
among  the  fifty-two  labor  members,  no  chosen 
leader,  and  no  fixed  programme.  The  Times 
has  recently  divided  them  into  two  classes  as 
representing  the  trades  unions  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Labor  Party. 

These   two  classes  represent  twenty-three 
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organizations.  Sixteen  are  miners,  7  from 
the  Independent  Labor  party,  3  from  the 
Local  Committee,  3  are  railroad  employees, 
2  engineers,  2  steel  smelters,  2  shipwrights, 
and  1  of  each  of  the  following  trades:  com- 
positors, masons,  carpenters,  cotton  oper- 
tives,  iron  founders,  lithographic  printers, 
furnishing  trades,  boot  and  shoe  operatives, 
typographical  association,  shop  assistants, 
weavers,  barge  builders,  gasworkers,  navvies, 
sailors  and  firemen,  and  carpenters  and  joiners 
The  affiliations  of  three  of  the  Laborites  are 
doubtful. 

Among  the  trades  unionist  group  the  miners 
are  easily  in  the  ascendency  with  sixteen 
members.  Fourteen  of  these  are  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  Labor  caucus  and  are  per- 
haps the  best  representatives  of  actual  Im- 
perial democracy,  the  free  choice  by  the 
people  of  their  best  men  to  speak  for  them  in 
the  National  Assembly.  Unlike  many  of 
the  other  Labor  members,  the  miners'  mem- 
bers are  not  carpet-baggers  imposed  on  an 
electorate  by  the  party  machine  in  the  Eng- 
lish way,  so  incomprehensible  to  most  Amer- 
icans. Many  of  the  Labor  members  who 
live  in  London  have  been  elected  by  con- 
stituencies all  over  the  north  of  England.  Of 
the  other  trade  organizations,  the  railway 
men  and  the  printing  trades  have  three  rep- 
resentatives each;  the  engineers,  shipwrights, 
and  steel  smelters  have  two  representatives 
each ;  and  sixteen  other  trades  have  one  each. 
Forty -one  members  are  furnished  and  sup- 
ported by  unions.  Several  others  have  a  local 
trades  union  backing  but  are  not  the  official 
representatives  of  a  single  union  nor  wholly 
maintained  by  it.  Next  there  are  seven 
members  nominated  and  supported  by  an 
organization  called  the  Independent  Labor 
Party,  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and 
to  avoid  going  into  a  complicated  story 
may  be  called  the  purely  Socialist  branch 
of  the  Labor  Party.  It  is  an  offshoot  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Federation  in  which  soft 
handed  Socialists  like  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
Sidney  Webb,  and  R.  B.  Cunninghame 
Graham  stir  up  their  horny  handed  fellow 
theorists.  In  this  group  is  Mr.  Keir  Hardie, 
who  was  its  only  representative  in  the  last 
house  and  who,  because  of  his  ability  and 
his  Parliamentary  experience,  is  talked  of  as 
the  leader  for  the  whole  Labor  party.  In  that 
case  a  pronounced  Socialistic  line  of  conduct 
may  be  looked  for. 


The  support  of  these  various  members  is 
further  divided  on  account  of  the  Labor  Rep- 
resentation Committee.  This  is  a  coalition 
of  trades  unions  and  Socialists  formed  to  se- 
cure Labor  members  for  Parliament.  At 
the  last  conference  in  1905  it  had  165  trades 
unions  and  76  trades  councils  affiliated  with 
three  large  bodies  of  Socialists  and  a  total 
claimed  membership  of  900,000.  Each  trades 
council  (an  association  of  local  trades  unions) 
pays  about  $10  per  year,  and  other  organ- 
izations such  as  local  trades  unions  and  social- 
ist societies  pay  say  $3.50  for  each  1,000 
members.  These  payments  make  up  the 
ordinary  funds  for  the  support  of  the  Commit- 
tee. There  is  a  separate  fund  for  the  support 
of  representatives  in  Parliament  made  up  of 
an  annual  contribution  of  2  cents  for  each 
M.  P.  paid  by  members  of  every  affiliated 
society.  This  sum  amounted  in  1905  to 
about  $40,000.  It  is  from  this  fund  that 
the  Committeee  will  allow  each  of  its  elected 
members  $1,000  a  year  and  25  per  cent,  of  his 
election  expenses. 

At  the  last  election  the  Committee  put 
forward  fifty-one  candidates  of  whom 
twenty-nine  were  elected.  Of  this  number 
seven  represent  the  Independent  Labor 
Party  (Socialists)  and  the  rest  various  trades 
unions  which  have  put  their  nominees  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, as  The  Times  remarks,  that  the  financial 
as  well  as  the  electoral  strength  of  the  move- 
ment rests  upon  the  trades  unions  rather 
than  upon  the  Socialists. 

The  parliamentary  strength  and  compo- 
sition of  the  Labor  party  are  yet  indeter- 
minate. They  will  depend  to  a  great  extent 
on  future  events,  and  will  probably  vary  with 
circumstances.  Only  twenty-nine  of  the 
members  are  bound  together,  and  on  some 
votes  this  may  be  all  of  their  strength.  On 
others  it  may  be  so  much  as  sixty  by  the 
inclusion  of  all  possible  Labor  members  and 
some  young  Radicals  who  are  not  bound  to 
the  Government.  Upon  questions  which 
immediately  concern  the  trades  unions  the 
party  front  will  be  most  united.  There 
seems  so  far  no  definite  platform,  or  pro- 
gramme. Amendments  to  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  so  that  compensation 
shall  be  payable  from  the  date  of  an  injury 
and,  in  the  case  of  young  people,  that  the 
amount  of  damage  for  an  injury  shall  be 
reckoned  on  prospective    not   past  earnings; 
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the  inclusion  of  all  workmen;  the  restriction 
of  insurance  companies  from  procuring  the 
discharge  of  old  or  feeble  workmen  and  a 
guarantee  against  the  employer's  bankruptcy 
— all  these  have  been  asked  for.  As  The 
Times  sharply  remarks,  in  discussing  these 
proposals,  it  is  highly  problematical  how 
these  charges  will  commend  themselves  to 
the  numerous  employers  who  grace  the  Lib- 
eral benches. 

Another  matter  of  vital  interest  to  trades 
unions  occupying  a  prominent  place  on  the 
Labor  party's  programme,  is  the  necessity 
for  some  legal  definition  of  the  position  of 
trades  unions  since  the  Taff  Vale  decision. 
This  declared  that  the  unions  as  corporations 
are  liable  for  damages  inflicted  by  strikes 
which  they  have  ordered.  The  unions  main- 
tain that  their  funds  are  benevolent  only, 
and  cannot  be  sequestered  for  damages. 

Other  matters  discussed  by  members  of 
the  new  party  are  measures  for  dealing  with 


the  unemployed,  and,  if  the  next  winter 
brings  forth  an  army  of  distress  such  as 
preyed  upon  London  during  that  just  passed 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  Rt.  Hon.  John  Burns  will  not 
have  an  enviable  time  at  the  hands  of  his 
former  associates.  t  Another  Socialistic  meas- 
ure, the  feeding  of  children  in  the  public 
schools  has  already  been  discussed  in 
the  present  Parliament  without  a  decision. 
Some  of  the  more  advanced  Laborites  de- 
mand not  only  food  but  clothes  for  the  public 
school  children.  There  are  many  other 
measures  in  the  background,  like  old  age 
pensions  and  very  large  measures  of  electoral 
reform  and  remission  of  taxation,  which  so 
far  have  never  come  nearer  to  actualities  than 
inclusion  in  some  Labor  programmes. 

The  Labor  party  in  England  is  now  a 
living  growth,  full  of  strength  and  vital 
promise.  But  the  fruits  of  its  labors  are  not 
even  in  the  bud. 


A    NEW    ISTHMIAN    RAILROAD 


MEXICO  COMPLETING  THE  TEHUANTEPEC  ROUTE  THAT  WILL  BRING  NEW  YORK 
L200  MILES  BY  SEA  NEARER  SAN  FRANCISCO  THAN  THE  PANAMA  ROUTE— THE 
STORY      OF      ITS      BUILDING— A      LINK      I\      A     GREAT      [NTERNATIONAL     SYSTEM 


EDWARD 


BY 

M. 


CON LEY 


MEXICO  is  about  to  take  a  twelve- 
hundred-mile  ' '  kink"  out  of  the  line 
of  international  commerce  which 
has  been  using  the  Panama  route.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  give  the  American  trans- 
continental  railroads  a  tremendous  shock  by 
opening  a  new  short  route  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  which  they  cannot  control.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  the  new  railroad  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is  to  be  opened 
to  interoceanic  traffic  on  a  large  scale.  The 
railroad  has  been  completed  for  some  time 
and  is  in  operation  for  local  traffic.  It  is  only 
awaiting  the  completion  of  its  terminal  ports 
to  begin  handling  ocean  freight.  These  ports, 
though  they  will  not  be  fully  completed  in 
less  than  two  or  three  years,  will  soon  be 
sufficiently  advanced  to  be  used  by  vessels 
of  any  size. 


The  railroad,  being  600  miles  north  of  the 
Panama  railroad,  is  that  distance  nearer  the 
natural  line  of  the  world's  east  and  west 
commerce.  It  will  bring  New  York  and 
North  Atlantic  ports  1200  miles,  and  New 
Orleans  and  Gulf  ports  1400  miles,  nearer  to 
San  Francisco,  Japan  and  China.  The  sailing 
time  from  New  York  to  Coatzacoalcos,  the 
Atlantic  terminal  port,  will  be  six  or  seven 
days,  two  days  less  than  to  Colon,  the  Atlantic 
port  of  the  Panama  railroad.  Cargo  from  a 
vessel  landing  at  Coatzacoalcos,  say  of  10,000 
tons,  can  be  aboard  another  vessel  in  the 
harbor  of  Salina  Cruz,  in  four  or  five  days. 
In  an  emergency  the  trans-shipment  could 
be  accomplished  in  thirty-six  hours.  The 
same  freight  could  not  be  transferred  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  less  than  three 
weeks,    possibly    longer.     At     Salina     Cruz, 
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the  Pacific  port,  the  vessel  is  two  days  nearer 
San  Francisco  than  it  would  be  at  Panama. 
This  serves  to  illustrate  what  the  new  route 
means  in  saving  time. 

But  perhaps  the  more  important  fact  is 
that  the  Tehuantepec  railroad  is  able  to 
handle  ocean  freight  at  all.  Can  the  Panama 
Railroad?  Under  its  old  management  Amer- 
ican transcontinental  railroads  controlled  it 
and  rendered  it  valueless  as  a  competing  line. 
That   is   now  changed,   but  without  radical 


There  will  be  no  discrimination.  All  shippers 
will  be  treated  exactly  alike.  The  rate  ques- 
tion was  settled  in  Mexico  long  ago.  The 
Mexican  government  fixes  all  railroad  rates 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  American 
shippers,  the  law  is  obeyed. 

The  building  of  such  a  railroad  was  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  a  great  many  times  during 
the  past  half-century,  mostly  by  Americans. 
The  Tehuantepec  route  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed  in   the    United   States   in   connection 
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improvements  the  Panama  railroad  could 
not  possibly  handle  all  the  traffic  that  would 
naturally  go  to  it.  During  the  construction 
of  the  Canal  the  handling  of  general  freight 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  will  be  limited 
and  uncertain  at  best.  The  Tehuantepec 
railroad  has  been  completed  just  in  time  to 
relieve  the  situation.  It  will  be  able  at  all 
times  to  handle  all  the  business  that  comes 
to  it  without  delay.  It  will  be  operated 
independently  and  upon  a  strictly  business 
basis  by  a  man  who  knows  how  to  run  it. 


with  the  Panama  and  Nicaragua  routes. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  was 
proposed  that  the  United  States  build  a  rail- 
road across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  for 
international  use,  assuming  control  over  and 
guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  a  strip  of  land 
on  either  side  of  it.  Mexico  was  willing,  but 
two  treaties  failed  to  obtain  the  approval  of 
the  American  Senate  and  the  matter  was 
dropped.  In  the  70's  a  commission  was 
appointed  by  our  Government  to  report  upon 
the  feasibility  of  an  interoceanic  canal  across 
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the  Isthmus,  and  the  Tehuantepec  route  had 
strong  support  in  Congress.  Some  time  prior 
to  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  interest  the 
Government  in  a  scheme  to  build  a  ' '  ship- 
railroad"  across  the  Isthmus,  which  would 
carry  vessels  bodily  on  huge  platforms  resting 
upon  parallel  tracks  across  the  narrow  neck 
of  land.  More  than  a  score  of  attempts  were 
made  by  American  companies  and  individ- 
uals to  build  a  railroad  as  a  private  enter- 
prise, under  concessions  from  the  Mexican 
government. 

The  road  has  finally  been  built  by  Sir 
Weetman  Pearson,  the  English  contractor, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Mexican  government.  It 
is  to  be  operated  by  the  contractor  in  part- 
nership with  the  Government  for  a  long  term 
of  years.  Its  total  cost,  including  the  harbor 
and  port  improvements  at  its  terminals, 
which  constitute  the  chief  items,  will  be  nearly 
$25,000,000. 

The  road  is  190  miles  long,  following  the 
only  break  in  the  great  mountain  range  that 
extends  through  North,  Central,  and  South 
America,  and  the  route  is,  therefore,  com- 
paratively level.  The  chief  difficulty  in 
building  a  railroad  in  the  tropics  is  to  con- 
struct it  so  that  it  will  withstand  the  torrential 
rains.  The  Tehuantepec  railroad  is  most 
substantially  built,  with  rock-ballasted  road- 
bed, heavy  ereosoted  ties,  heavy  rails,  and 
heavy  steel  bridges,  with  unusually  heavy 
masonry  supports.  Yet  even  with  these 
precautions  some  sections  of  the  track  have 
been  washed  out  a  gnat  many  times.  Experi- 
ence and  experiment  have  finally  enabled  the 
builders  to  overcome  this  difficulty  sufficiently 
so  that  no  interruption  of  traffic  is  likely  to 
occur  after  the  road  begins  handling  trans- 
isthmian  freight.  The  railroad  is  amply  equip- 
ped with  first-class  rolling  stock  to  handle  a 
great  volume  of  traffic  without  delay. 

The  building  of  a  harbor  at  Salina  Cruz  the 
Pacific  terminal  was  a  difficult  .and  costfj 
undertaking.  There  was  only  an  open  road- 
stead and  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  artifi- 
cial double  harbor.  The  outer  harbor  is  being 
formed  by  two  breakwaters  thrown  out  like 
giant  arms  into  the  sea  and  enclosing,  save 
for  the  entrance,  a  large  area  of  water.  The 
inner  harbor  will  be  a  great  excavated  basin 
around  which  will  be  built  the  custom  house, 
government  stores,  warehouses,  and  terminal 
tracks.  At  one  corner  of  the  basin  will  be 
a     large    dry -dock.      Every     modern     facility 


will  be  provided  for  the  handling  of  freight 
from  vessel  to  cars  and  vice  versa. 

The  river  at  Coatzacoalcos,  the  Gulf  ter- 
minal, forms  a  splendid  inner  harbor  of  unlim- 
ited capacity.  It  was  necessary  to  remove  a 
bar  at  its  entrance ;  so  two  converging  jetties 
are  being  built  seaward  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  so  as  to  scour  out  a  channel  by  the 
action  of  the  river  current.  The  jetties  are 
nearly  a  mile  long.  Docks  and  warehouses, 
machinery  and  appliances  for  handling  freight, 
and  railroad  terminal  facilities  are  being  pro- 
vided on  a  large  scale. 

The  railroad  will  not  have  to  wait  for  busi- 
ness when  it  is  ready  to  handle  it.  Contracts 
have  already  been  made  with  several  large 
shippers  to  carry  their  freight  across  the 
Isthmus  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  From 
the  day  the  terminal  ports  are  ready  to  receive 
vessels,  the  road  will  handle  more  traffic  than 
is  now  being  handled  by  the  Panama  railroad. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  with  a  number 
of  steamship  lines  for  regular  service  between 
Pacific  ports  and  Salina  Cruz,  and  between 
Coatzacoalcos  and  North  Atlantic  ports. 

The  recently  completed  Vera  Cruz  and 
Pacific  railroad,  now  owned  by  the  Mexican 
government,  connects  the  Tehuantepec  rail- 
road with  the  City  of  Mexico  and  with  Vera 
Cruz,  the  country's  chief  seaport.  From  San 
Geronimo,  on  the  Tehuantepec  road,  the 
Tan- American  railroad  is  being  built  south- 
ward along  the  Pacific  coast  toward  the 
(iuatemalan  border.  About  150  miles  of 
it  are  now  in  operation  and  it  is  hoped  to 
connect  it  with  the  railway  system  of  Guate- 
mala within  a  year.  The  Fan-American  will 
be  a  long  link  in  connecting  the  railroads  of 
North  and  South  America. 

Railroads  of  as  great  importance  to  Mexico, 
and  incidentally  to  us,  as  the  Tehuantepec 
road  are  being  built  in  other  parts  of  Mexico. 
Two  lines,  the  Mexican  Central  and  the 
Kansas  City,  Mexico,  and  Orient,  are  pushing 
through  tlie  rugged  mountains  of  western 
Mexico  to  tlie  Pacific  coast.  Other  lines  to 
western  ports  are  projected.  This  section  of 
Mexico,  which  is  exceedingly  rich  in  natural 
urees,  lias  hitherto  been  isolated.  Trans- 
portation facilities  will  tiring  about  its  speedy 
development.  They  will  also  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  epoch  in  the  commerce  of  the 
Pacific.  Western  and  Central  Mexico  and  the 
Middle  West  of  the  United  States  will  send 
their  products  by  these  new  railroads  through 
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Mexican  Pacific  coast  ports  to  the  Orient  and 
other  markets  of  the  world.  Mexico  is 
already  a  customer  of  the  Far  East  to  a 
limited  extent  and  with  rail  communication 
between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  interior 
of  the  country  that  trade  will  grow.  The 
coastwise  trade  of  the  Pacific  side  of  the 
Americas  will  be  increased  considerably.  In 
effect,  over  2,000  miles  of  new  coast  line,  with 
half  a  dozen  important  ports,  are  about  to  be 
added  to  the  commercial  map  of  the  Pacific. 

Sixty-seven  miles  of  track  will  connect  the 
Guadalajara  branch  of  the  Mexican  Central 
Railroad  with  the  Pacific  coast  port  of  Man- 
zanillo.  The  road  is  completed  as  far  as 
Tuxpan  and  a  line  extends  inland  from  Man- 
zanillo  to  Colima.  The  descent  from  Tuxpan 
to  Colima  is  through  exceedingly  rough  moun- 
tains and  the  road  between  these  two  points 
will  be  a  succession  of  tunnels,  bridges,  and 
cuts  through  solid  rock.  It  is  expected  that 
it  will  be  finished  in  less  than  two  years.  The 
Mexican  government  is  making  extensive 
harbor  and  port  improvements  at  Manzanillo 
in  anticipation  of  its  completion.  Manzanillo 
is  due  west  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  It  is  600 
miles  distant  by  rail  and  will  be  the  natural 
Pacific  port  for  the  capital.  It  is  about  200 
miles  distant  from  Guadalajara,  the  second 
largest  city  in  the  republic,  and  will  give  that 
city  an  outlet  which  will  be  of  inestimable 
advantage  to  it.  The  Guadalajara-Manzanillo 
branch  of  the  Mexican  Central  and  the 
Tampico  branch  of  the  same  road  will  make 
an  almost  direct  transcontinental  line,  less 
than  1,000  miles  in  length,  from  Tampico  to 
Manzanillo.  This  road  has  a  branch  running 
southward  from  the  City  of  Mexico  to  the 
Balsas  river,  which  it  expects  to  complete 
to  the  Pacific  port  of  Acapulco  as  soon  as  it 
finishes  its  Manzanillo  extension. 

The  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient  rail- 
road is  building  a  direct  line  from  Kansas 
City  to  Topolobampo,  just  at  the  end  of  the 
Bay  of  Lower  California.  Work  is  progress- 
ing simultaneously  on  different  sections  of 
this  line.  Some  parts  of  it  are  already  in 
operation.  It  will  be  finished  very  soon  after 
the  completion  of  the  Mexican  Central's  line 
to  Manzanillo.  This  road  will  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  our  Middle  West.  It 
will  give  Kansas  City  an  outlet  to  the  Pacific 
nearly  700  miles  shorter  than  the  present 
route  to  San  Francisco.  That  is  the  distance 
from  Kansas  City  to  Topolobampo  by  this 


new  line  is  only  a  little  more  than  half  the 
distance  by  rail  to  San  Francisco.  But  more 
important  than  this  is  the  fact  that  it  will  give 
Kansas  City  and  all  the  territory  tributary  to 
it  a  competing  line  that  will  compete.  It 
will  remove  the  Middle  West  from  the  power 
of  American  transcontinental  lines  and  enable 
it  to  build  up  a  trade  with  the  Orient  and 
with  the  west  coast  of  North  and  South 
America.  One  of  the  commissions  appointed 
by  the  American  Government  to  report  upon 
an  isthmian  canal  gave  as  its  opinion  that 
just  such  a  railroad  as  this  would  be  of  more 
value  to  the  United  States  than  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal. 

The  Southern  Pacific  railroad,  which  has 
a  branch  from  its  main  line  through  Nogales 
to  Guaymas,  on  the  Bay  of  Lower  California, 
has  recently  obtained  a  concession  from  the 
Mexican  Government  to  extend  its  line  south- 
ward along  the  coast,  through  the  States  of 
Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  to  the  port  of  Mazatlan 
and  thence  to  Guadalajara.  The  Mexican 
International,  which  is  now  one  of  the  national 
lines  of  Mexico,  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment, holds  a  concession  for  a  line  from 
Durango  to  Mazatlan.  And  there  are  other 
lines  making  in  all  an  addition  of  2,000  miles 
to  the  Mexican  system  of  communication. 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  map  will 
show  that  all  these  2000  miles  of  new  rail- 
roads will  not  only  open  up  new  sections  of 
country  to  development  and  new  avenues  for 
commerce;  they  will  join  Mexico's  10,000 
miles  of  separate  railways  into  a  system. 
They  will  not  only  connect  the  capital  of  the 
country  with  every  section  it;  they  will  give 
each  important  city  of  the  republic  fairly 
direct  connection  with  every  other  important 
city.  They  will  perform  the  same  service 
for  border  points,  effecting  a  great  saving  of 
time  and  distance  between  American  and 
Mexican  cities.  Within  the  next  five  years 
Mexico  will  have  a  network  of  railroads,  that, 
with  the  same  amount  of  mileage,  could 
hardly  be  improved  upon.  They  will  have 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000,000,000  of 
which  nearly  $400,000,000  will  be  American 
capital.  American  interests  will  own  more 
than  half  of  them;  nearly  $400,000,000  will 
have  been  spent  by  the  Mexican  Government, 
in  subventions,  purchase  price  and  cost  of 
construction;  and  nearly  $200,000,000  of 
native  and  other  capital  than  American  will 
have  been  invested. 
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THERE  recently  died  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  much  to  the  saddening 
of  Harvard  University  and  of  an  un- 
commonly wide  circle,  a  man  whose  personal- 
ity will  always  stand  out  strong  in  the  lives  of 
those  that  had  the  good  fortune  to  know 
him — an  unforgettable,  many-sided,  inspir- 
ing man,  Professor  Nathaniel  Southgate 
Shaler,  Dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  of  Harvard  University. 

His  father  was  a  Harvard  man  of  the  class 
of  1827  who  settled,  as  a  physician,  first  in 
Jamaica,  whither  the  family  had  come  from 
England;  but  he  soon  afterward  went  to 
Kentucky  where  his  son  was  born  in  1841,  on 
a  plantation  outside  the  town  of  Newport. 
Here  he  lived  until  he  was  eighteen,  attending 
for  a  little  while  the  nearby  school,  but  for  the 
most  part  learning  from  his  old  tutor,  the 
German  scientist,  Escher.  He  himself  told 
how,  when  young,  he  was  much  alone,  roam- 
ing the  countryside  with  a  dog  and  a  musket. 
Often  a  little  negro  of  his  own  age  would  go 
with  him  to  carry  the  powder-flask  and  bullet- 
bag.  With  Herr  Escher  he  read  every  book 
that  his  father's  library  afforded,  German  and 
English.  He  studied  the  classics  and  dis- 
cussed philosophy  with  his  tutor,  who  helped 
him  to  classify  the  collections  of  rocks,  fossils, 
birds'  eggs,  and  flora,  which  he  brought  home 
from  the  tramps  and  riding  trips  that  took 
him  over  four  counties  and  sometimes  across 
the  state  border. 

When  he  was  eighteen,  in  the  year  1859, 
he  was  sent  to  Harvard  where  he  enrolled  in 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  studied 
biology  and  other  natural  sciences  under 
Professor  Agassiz.  With  his  degree  in  1862, 
he  hurried  to  Kentucky  before  Commence- 
ment Day  to  take  a  captain's  commission  in 
a  light  battery,  the  Fifth  Kentucky  of  the 
Union  Army.  This  soon  came  to  be  known 
as  "Shalcr's  Battery"  and  gave  a  good 
account  of  itself  through  two  years  of  active 
service.  Some  of  us,  his  pupils,  would  give 
much  to  have  seen  the  young  Captain  heading 
his  battery  against  Bragg,  or  helping  to  cut 


off  Morgan  when  he  tried  to  cross  over  into 
Ohio.  We  know  that  he  was  a  good  officer 
and  no  slack  disciplinarian,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  some  of  his  manoeuvres  were  not  to 
be  found  in  the  tactical  treatises.  On  one 
occasion  at  least,  he  chose  to  regard  his  guns 
as  a  troop  of  horse,  and  used  them  as  such 
against  a  dumbfounded  enemy. 

In  1864  Captain  Shaler's  health  broke 
down  from  repeated  attacks  of  camp-fever 
and  from  exposure.  His  usefulness  in  the 
army  had  come  to  an  end.  He  resigned  his 
commission  and  went  back  to  Cambridge  as 
instructor  in  Paleontology.  Five  years  later 
when  he  was  twenty-eight  years  old  he  was 
appointed  a  full  professor. 

As  we  of  his  later  classes  knew  the  Dean,  he 
was  tall  and  lank,  with  white  hair  standing 
stiffly  erect  from  his  high  forehead.  As  the 
chapel  bell  started  in  the  morning,  his  door 
would  burst  open  and  he  would  swing  down 
the  path,  across  a  forbidden  border  of  grass, 
and  into  the  side  door  of  the  chapel.  Here 
he  sat  erect  under  the  preacher's  right  hand 
till  the  short  service  was  over.  At  the  bene- 
diction, he  about-faced,  turned  into  the  main 
aisle  and  marched,  with  his  black  felt  hat 
grasped  to  his  breast,  military  fashion,  out  into 
the  sun. 

Man  was  to  him  the  most  delightful  of  all 
studies.  Perhaps  it  should  be  said  that  he 
was  a  psychologist  before  he  was  a  geologist. 
All  science  was  written  for  him  in  terms  of 
humanity,  and  no  theory  was  too  abstract, 
no  law  of  nature  too  formal  for  him  to  make  it 
instantly  human.  He  had  the  great  quality 
of  being  as  old  or  as  young  as  his  companions, 
whether  they  were  children,  or  boys,  or  men. 

When  Darwin  first  propounded  the  theory 
of  evolution,  he  eagerly  grasped  the  truth,  and 
championed  it  even  against  the  teachings  of 
his  master  Agassiz,  whom  he  greatly  revered. 
A  young  man  of  the  new  school  of  scientists 
sought  to  trick  him  into  an  inconsistency,  and 
pointed  out  that  evolution  must  unsettle  the 
beliefs  of  a  man  who  accepted  Christianity. 
Professor  Shaler  turned  on  him  and  said: 
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"I  believe  in  Christianity,  and  I  believe  in 
this  evolution.  Touching  the  Almighty,  we 
cannot  find  Him  out. " 

A  volume  could  be  written  about  his  life 
in  Cambridge,  his  work  with  the  students  and 
his  service  to  the  University .  While  that  was 
of  course  the  side  of  him  that  we  knew  best, 
it  was  typical  of  the  man  that  he  himself 
should  greatly  value  his  work  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  His  rambling  travels  took 
him  over  our  continent  many  times,  and  his 
habit  of  dropping  off  a  train  a  thousand  miles 
from  where  he  was  expected  to  be,  kept  his 
casually  made  friendships  green  all  over  the 
land.  He  was  fond  of  saying  that  the 
Nathaniel  Shaler  of  the  West  and  the  North, 
meant  a  very  different  man  from  the  fellow  of 
that  name  in  Cambridge.  Out  there  they 
knew  him  as  the  man  who  pointed  out  the 
place  to  bridge  the  canyon,  who  dug  the 
artesian  wells,  who  scratched  with  his  heel  on 
the  ground  and  said  to  them  out  of  the  book 
of  Job: 

' '  Surely  there  is  a  vein  for  the  silver,  and 
a  place  for  gold  where  they  fine  it." 

Best  of  all  he  loved  the  problems  of  the 
pioneer  in  desert  countries.  He  fetched 
water  from  the  far  off  hills  and  led  it  over  the 
parched  land  till  there  were  orchards,  and 
crops,  and  fat  herds.  How  he  would  laugh 
as  he  told  of  the  exploits!  A  high  shout  of 
glee,  and  a  delighted  wave  of  his  staff. 

His  open  manner  and  his  large  compre- 
hending air  were  understood  in  the  West — 
and  our  professor  was  the  sworn  friend  of 
many  a  rancher  and  miner,  and  many  an 
engine-driver  in  whose  rocking  cab  he  had 
chatted  by  the  hour  as  the  train  took  him 
westward  and  he  swapped  stories  with  the 
stoker.  Never  was  an  aristocrat  more  perfect 
in  his  frank  meeting  of  man  to  man.  He  was 
easy  in  the  technical  slang  of  every  craft,  yet 
his  clean  Anglo  Saxon  was  so  pointed  and  so 
edged  that  it  bit  deep  into  any  subject  he 
attacked.  Or,  if  he  chose,  his  diction  was 
elaborated  and  decorated  to  a  rare  delicacy 
of  fancy.  It  was  a  fine  sight  to  watch  him  up 
the  road  waving  his  stick  as  he  emphasized 
an  argument  with  some  friend.  He  literally 
talked  miles  with  his  companions.  One  boy 
said — ' '  He  swung  the  English  language  round 
his  head  and  never  felt  the  weight. " 

When  some  of  his  associates  in  the  Faculty 

— literary    men — taunted    him  with  being  a 

"mere  scientist"  who  should   not  presume 


to  discuss  matters  outside  of  his  sphere,  he 
declared  that  his  sphere  was  the  larger  and 
embraced  theirs — that  a  man  who  could  not 
appreciate  the  graces  of  life  was  by  just  so 
much  the  less  a  scientist ;  and  he  strode  off  to 
prove  it.  Within  a  short  time  there  appeared 
a  dramatic  poem,  five  separate  volumes  of 
blank  verse  under  a  title  which  in  its  simpli- 
city was  no  small  thing  to  conceive — ■  '  Eliza- 
beth of  England." 

The  range  of  subjects  covered  by  his 
printed  works  is  the  range  of  the  interests  of  a 
whole  faculty  of  learned  and  alert  men.  A 
treatise  on  ''The  Foot  of  the  Horse,"  an 
Elizabethan  drama  in  blank  verse,  "The  In- 
dividual— A  study  of  the  Individual  and  the 
Government,  "  and  a  history  of  Kentucky,  are 
four  works  which  show  his  scope.  No  one  of 
the  four  could  be  overlooked  by  a  student 
examining  the  subject.  They  are  sober 
efforts  into  each  of  which  he  threw  the  whole 
of  himself,  imagination,  enthusiasm,  and 
learning. 

So  eager  and  comprehensive  a  mind  often 
laid  itself  open  to  criticism  from  petty  metho- 
dists  who  judged  ultimate  results  by  the  paths 
they  were  reached  by.  They  could  not  see 
how  much  nearer  the  truth  he  was  when  he 
soared  in  his  high  realm  of  fancy,  than  were 
they,  creeping  below.  His  eye  wasfocussed 
for  huge  masses  and  colossal  shapes.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  his  concept  of  a  mountain,  or 
of  the  ocean  floor,  was  nearer  to  the  ultimate 
truth  than  the  brain  of  a  more  exact 
scientific  man  could  conceive.  He  dealt 
with  time  by  epochs.  Space  was  not  for  him 
sliced  up  into  miles  and  acres. 

The  dramatic  points  of  his  subjects  were 
always  brought  out  in  his  lectures  with 
great  relish.  To  have  heard  him  describe 
the  movements  of  the  ice-cap  over  our  con- 
tinent, you  would  have  thought  he  had  been 
there,  observing  from  a  mountain  peak;  and, 
when  he  wound  up  with  the  fact  that  he  him- 
self owned  ' '  a  patch  of  glebe  on  the  very 
moraine  piled  by  the  edge  of  that  creeping 
ice-sheet"  you  felt  that  the  Creator  had  prob- 
ably parceled  it  out  to  him  as  his  rightful 
share  in  the  great  land  improvement. 

He  told  us  how  it  was  possible  to  wash  gold 
from  the  New  England  brooks  in  their  time 
of  spate;  and  how  he  himself  had  once  "found 
color"  as  the  miners  say,  from  some  sand 
dipped  from  the  bed  of  Beaver  Brook  and 
panned   in  his  watch-crystal.     How  typical 
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that  was  of  him!  It  was  his  very  habit  of 
mind  to  take  a  bit  of  the  stuff  of  his  everyday 
surroundings  and  by  panning  it  in  the  watch 
crystal  of  his  fancy,  show  the  glint  of  precious 
grains. 

The  Cambridge  hospital,  the  college  in- 
firmary and  even  the  Police  Court,  were 
subject  to  frequent  and  sudden  visits  from 
him.  If  one  of  his  boys  was  in  trouble  for 
breaking  lamps  or  mocking  at  the  majesty  of 
the  law,  Dean  Shaler  would  very  respectfully 
ask  leave  from  the  judge  to  speak,  and  then 
proceed  to  sum  up  the  case,  deliver  judgment 
and  discharge  the  prisoner,  all  by  virtue  of 
the  authority  in  him  invested,  as  father  and 
friend  to  every  one  present,  the  judge  and  the 
police  sergeant  included. 

In  the  hospital  he  would  pull  up  beside  a 
bed,  feel  a  pulse,  diagnose  the  case,  tell  the 
boy  that  he  heard  good  reports  of  his  work, 
and  then  fall  into  dispute  with  the  doctor 
on  the  effects  of   anti-toxin    on  diphtheria. 

As  Dean  of  the  Scientific  School  no  Fresh- 
man chafed  more  at  the  rules  than  he.  He 
wanted  to  put  up  the  office  shutters  occasion- 
ally, that  he  might  be  able  to  go  and  have  a 
look  at  the  river  terraces  of  the  Ohio  or  drop 
down  to    Washington  to  talk  politics. 

A  fine  day  in  the  spring  of  the  year  would 
set  him  literally  skipping  for  joy,  the  wine  of 
life  ran  such  a  pace  through  his  veins.  At 
such  times  he  was  moved  to  give  us  his  wildest 
and  most  improbable  stories. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  very 
stories,  and  the  generous  imagination  of  the 
man  who  told  them,  attracted  more  young 
men  into  the  natural  sciences  than  any  other 
one  influence  at  Cambridge.  The  astounding 
conclusions  and  the  masterly  summing  up  of 
evidence  never  seemed  to  discourage  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  minutiae  necessary  to  the 
training  and  the  work  of  the  scientist.  His 
pupils  are  not  men  who  jump  at  conclusions 
nor  men  untrustworthy  for  careful  obser- 
vation, but  are  rather  notably  of  the  other 
sort. 

His  contribution  to  his  time  will  come  to  be 
reckoned  in  numbers  of  men  rather  than  in 
numbers  of  facts,  though  he  added  appre- 
ciably to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge.  He  put 
life  into  men,  and  sent  them  out  into  service 
for  the  college  and  the  community  where  they 
may  be  seen  to-day 

These  sons  of  Shaler  are  throwing  bridges 
where  past  generations  laboriously  trod  fords. 
They  are  bringing  water  to  lands  which  have 
gone  thirsty  since  the  last  glacial  epoch. 
They  are  digging  coal  out  from  the  hills,  and 
washing  gold  from  the  sands  of  the  water- 
courses, and  they  are  cutting  canals  from 
ocean  to  ocean. 

When  the  home  mail-bags  are  brought  to 
these  pioneers,  and  they  read  of  the  death  in 
Cambridge,  each  will  quit  work  for  a  moment 
and  say  to  the  men  under  him — 

"There  was  a  Man." 


THE    CAUSE    OF    THE    GREAT 

EARTHQUAKE 

THE  RECURRENT  CRACKINGS  AND  SLIPPINGS  OF  THE  EARTH'S  CRUST  IN  CALIFORNIA— NO 
VOLCANIC  ACTION  FOR  A  MILLION  YEARS— THE  LINES  ALONG  WHICH  THE  EARTHQUAKES 
OCCUR— A   STORY    OF   THE    STUPENDOUS    PROCESSES    BY    WHICH    MOUNTAIN'S  ARE    BUILT 

BY 

ARTHUR  C.  SPENCER  and  RALPH  ARNOLD 


A  CALAMITY  like  that  attending  the 
recent  earthquake  in  California  opens 
b  many  questions  concerning  the  causes 
of  such  paroxysms  of  the  earth.  There  arc 
many  gaps  in  our  knowledge,  and  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among  authorities  but  the 


general  theory  is  made  more  complete  through 
new  data  gleaned  from  study,  after  each 
great  shock.  Many  expert  observers  have 
already  begun  collecting  evidence  bearing  on 
the  San  Francisco  earthquake.  Several  fea- 
tures  of  it,   however,   harmonize   so  closely 
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A  MAP  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  VICINITY  SHOWING  THE  PRINCIPAL  LINES  OF  "FAULTING"  OR  BREAKING 
OF  THE  EARTH'S  STRATA.  IT  IS  THE  SLIPPING  OF  THE  STRATA  AT  THESE  BREAKS  THAT  CAUSES  THE 
CALIFORNIA  EARTHQUAKES 


with  records  of  past  times,  to  be  read  from  States  lies  within  a  great  zone  of  closely  re- 
the  topography  and  earth  architecture  of  lated  mountains  extending  from  Cape  Horn 
California,  that  certain  of  the  main  con-  10,000  miles  northwestward  to  Alaska.  Pre- 
clusions of  the  investigations  may  be  forecast,  tically  all  of  the  present  conformation  of 
The    Pacific   Coast   region   of   the    United  California  has' been    produced    in   compara- 
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PACIFIC 


SIERRA      NEVADA 


GREAT  BASIN 


DIAGRAM  OF   THE   GREAT   MOUNTAIN    BLOCKS   OP  CALIFORNIA  CREATED    BY    *'FAULT"  DISPLACEMENT  OF 

THE  EARTH'S  CRUST 


tively  recent  geologic  time,  mainly  since  the 
beginning  of  the  so-called  Tertiary  age  im- 
mediately preceding  the  Quarternary  age  in 
which  we  live.  The  mountains  have  been 
formed  by  the  uplifting  of  great  blocks  of 
the  earth's  crust.  The  intervening  valleys 
follow  either  the  down-tilted  sides  of  the 
mountain  blocks,  or  down-thrown  anas 
between  them.  The  displacements  that  result 
in  the  throwing  up  of  mountain  blocks 
and  the  dropping  of  valleys  between  are 
called  by  geologists   "faults"  and  the  cracks 

re  the  uplifted  and  dropped  blocks  touch 
arc  called  fault  fissures.  In  California  the 
fault  blocks  are  always  long  and  narrow 
and  they  run  mainly  northwest  and  south- 
cast,  except  in  the  belt  of  east  and  wi  s1 
cross  ranges,   about  fifty    miles   wide,   which 

lies  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Point  Concep- 
cion.  The  master  block  of  the  Sierra  Xe\ 
range  has  been  raised  by  complex  faulting  in 
a  narrow  zone  along  its  eastern  edge,  and 
toward  the  western  side  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  tilting  which  continues  not  only  to  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  but  also  beneath  the 
Great  Valley  of  California  occupied  by  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers.  From 
the  western  edge  oi  this  valley  rises  the  gi 
block  carrying  the  Coast  Ranges.  This 
second  master  block  includes  not  only  the 
Coast  Ranges,  but  a  belt  of  submarine  moun- 
tains extending  to  the  border  of  the  con- 
tinental shelf  overlooking  the  Pacific  deeps. 
The  bank  where  the  continent  rises  out  of  the 
ocean  depths,  revealed  by  soundings,  ma  be 
assumed  to  have  been  produced  by  fault 
displacements    like    those    that    created    the 


Sierra  and  the  Coast  range,  and  possibly  even 
more  profound. 

The  Coast  Ranges  form  a  belt  from  fifty  to 
eighty  miles  wide  between  the  Great  Valley 
and  the  ocean,  and  almost  all  the  destructive 
earthquakes  occurring  since  American  occupa- 
tion have  been  confined  to  this  belt.  As 
studies  of  these  mountains  and  of  the  inter- 
vening valleys  are  extended,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent  that  almost  all  the  promi- 
nent features  have  been  produced  primarily 
by  fault  displacements,  and  only  modified  by 
erosion.  There  are  evidences  of  faults  every- 
where throughout  the  Coast  Range  belt;  but 
there  is  a  narrow  zone  of  dominating  dis- 
turbance traceable  from  the  Gulf  of  California 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  near  Point  Arena. 

From  the  Gulf  this  zone  runs  north  and 
about  sixty  degrees  west,  past  San  Bernardino 
and  northeast  of  the  San  Gabriel  Range  to 
the  headwaters  of  the  San  Joaquin  River. 
Here  it  takes  a  new  direction,  about  north 
forty  degrees  west,  and  with  almost  no 
deviation,  follows  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Carisa  Plain  to  Polonio  Pass,  thence  the 
western  side  of  San  Benito  Valley  to  the 
flank  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  opposite 
San  Jose,  passing  six  miles  west  of  Stanford 
University,  and  reaching  the  coast  near  Mus- 
sel Rock  toward  the  northern  end  of  the  San 
Francisco  peninsula.  Still  farther  to  the 
north  on  the  same  course  it  strikes  along  the 
coast  to  Point  Arena. 

Records  of  recurring  movements  along 
this  line  are  preserved  here  and  there  through- 
out its  course.  Not  only  are  the  mountain 
masses    and    deep    valleys    aligned    with    or 
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parallel  to  it,  but  minor  ridges,  local  depres- 
sions and  even  rivulets  give  mute  testimony 
to  the  forces  which  have  been  and  still  are 
intermittently  active  along  it. 

The  San  Francisco  peninsula  has  been  par- 
ticularly affected  by  ancient  movements,  and 
here  displacements  have  been  distributed 
along  several  fissures,  the  positions  of  which 
are  marked  by  narrow  fault  valleys,  one  of 
which  contains  the  Lakes  San  Andreas  and 
Crystal  Springs  belonging  to  San  Francisco's 
water  system.  To  the  northwest  of  these 
lakes  a  series  of  sinks  reveals  the  existence  of 
a  cleft,  the  opening  of  which  occurred  many 
years  ago,  in  all  probability  before  the  Span- 
ish occupation.  Similar  depressions  in  the 
Cholame  Valley  near  Parkfield  mark  the 
"volcanic  crack"  opened  during  the  quake  of 
1868.  It  is  said  that  vaqueros  from  Rancho 
Cholame,  attempting  to  sound  this  chasm, 
were  unable  to  find  its  bottom  with  the  com- 
bined lengths  of  several  sixty  foot  lariats. 
Judging  from  the  present  appearance  of  the 
sinks  the  width  of  the  fissure  at  the  surface 
must  have  been  eight  or  ten  feet.  Forty 
miles  to  the  southeast  a  steep  bank,  in  places 
from  six  to  ten  feet  high,  rises  from  the  Carisa 
Plain  along  a  corresponding  break. 

A  belt  of  extensive  faulting  not  yet  fully 
studied  enters  the  Russian  River  Valley  from 
the  northwest  and  extends  on  past  Santa  Rosa 
into  San  Pablo  Bay.  This  long  depression  has 
been  shown  to  be  a  down-thrown  block,  and 
there  is  every  reason  for  ascribing  a  like  origin 
to  Napa  Vallev  on  the  east,  the  continuous  de- 
pression occupied  by  San  Francisco  Bay  and 
the  Santa  Clara-San  Benito  Valley,  and  to 
Salinas  Valley  south  of  the  principal  fault 
zone  which  has  been  described.  Along  these 
valleys  the  greatest  destructive  effect  of  the 
recent  earthquake  was  exhibited.  To  the 
north,  Napa  and  the  towns  along  Russian 
River  were  greatly  shaken,  though  Sacra- 
mento in  the  Great  Valley  was  relatively 
uninjured.  To  the  south  of  the  metropolis, 
Stanford  University,  San  Jose",  Hollister, 
Santa  Cruz  and  Salinas  suffered  severely. 
Early  dispatches  reported  that  north  of  Sa- 
linas and  a  few  miles  inland  from  the  Bay  of 
Monterey,  a  line  of  mud  geysers  appeared  and 
a  crack  in  the  ground  was  repeatedly  opened 
and  closed.  Santa  Cruz,  which  lies  on  the 
north  side  of  Monterey  Bay  in  line  with  the 
axis  of  Salinas  Valley,  is  situated  near  a  zone 
of   complicated    faulting   which    follows    the 


easterly    flank    of    Ben    Lomond    Mountain 
toward  the  northwest. 

All  the  points  which  have  been  made 
about  the  geologic  structure  of  the  Coast 
Ranges  indicate  slipping  of  the  earth's  rock- 
strata  along  the  faults  as  the  origin  for  Cali- 
fornia's long  list  of  earthquakes.  The  facts 
eliminate  almost  conclusively  the  possi- 
bility of  any  connection  with  volcanic  activ- 
ity, since  the  very  latest  volcanism  in  the 
California  Coast  Ranges  was  manifested  in 
later  Miocene  time,  certainly  not  less  than  a 
million  years  ago. 

In  the  earthquake  of  April  18th,  the  region 
of  greatest  destruction  was  a  belt  nowhere 
exceeding  fifty,  and  for  the  most  part  only 
twenty-five  miles  wide,  but  more  than  250 
miles  long.  This  strip  of  territory,  lying 
entirely  within  and  running  parallel  with  the 
Coast  Ranges,  is  paralleled  by  the  zones  of 
fault  displacement  which  have  been  described. 
The  reported  opening  of  a  chasm  near  the 
Dolores  Mission  in  San  Francisco  leads  to 
the  expectation  that  this  phenomenon  will 
be  found  to  have  occurred  along  a  known 
geologic  fault  which  crosses  Valencia  Street 
near  18th,  and  extends  to  the  northwest 
toward  the  Presidio. 

The  facts,  then,  support  the  conclusions 
that  the  recent  earthquake  originated  in  a 
sudden  adjustment,  caused  by  accumulated 
stresses  within  the  great  Coast  Range  block 
of  the  earth's  outer  crust;  that  the  initial 
concussion  will  be  found  to  have  been  dis- 
tributed lineally,  rather  than  to  have  been 
situated  at  a  definite  point;  and,  finally, 
that  the  lines  of  greatest  disturbance  will  be 
proved  coincident  with  some  of  the  main 
fault  fissures  which  traverse  the  Coast  Range 
belt.  The  rapidly  decreasing  intensity  of 
shocks  toward  the  east  is  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  known  existence  of  many 
northwest  and  southeast  fault  zones  within  the 
Coast  Ranges,  for  vibratory  waves  of  all  sorts 
are  propagated  in  the  same  manner  through  all 
kinds  of  media,  and  earth  waves  caused  by  sub- 
terranean concussions  conform  to  the  same 
laws  of  reflection  and  refraction  as  waves  of 
sound  and  light,  and  are  equally  likely  to  be 
dissipated  in  traversing  non-homogeneous 
or  discontinuous  materials.  Discontinuity 
is  certainly  a  feature  of  the  earth's  crust  in 
California,  and  to  this  fact  must  be  attributed 
the  limited  east  and  west  intensity  of  the 
recent  earthquake. 
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MAKING   AN   OFFICE  EFFICIENT 

BY 
EDWARD    D.   PAGE 


I  REMEMBER  once  when  traveling  in  Italy, 
I  had  my  trunk  sent  "grande-vitesse" 
from  Geneva  to  Venice.  I  waited  in 
Venice  for  it  nearly  a  week  before  it  came, 
after  which  I  went  up  to  the  custom-house 
to  settle  the  duties  and  freight.  An  old 
clerk,  a  very  fine-looking  old  gentleman,  was 
there  to  attend  to  my  case.  I  found  that 
there  was  a  duty  of  one  lire  50  centesimi  to 
be  paid— about  30  cents.  The  clerk  took  out 
three  large  sheets  of  partly  printed  paper  each 
of  them  larger  than  any  foolscap  we  see  in 
this  country — very  fine  paper,  such  as  we 
print  bonds  on — evidently  made  of  linen. 
He  filled  out  one  of  the  sheets,  and  then  made 
a  first  copy,  and  then  a  second.  As  each  page 
was  finished  he  emptied  a  box  of  sand  on  it 
to  absorb  the  ink,  and  catching  it  in  the  fold 
of  the  sheet,  poured  the  sand  back  into  the 
box.  I  couldn't  imagine  what  it  was  all 
about.  It  took  me  more  than  an  hour  to 
pay  my  thirty  cents  and  get  my  piece  of 
baggage  with  one  of  the  three  copies  of  this 
very  formidable  paper,  which  proved  to  be 
a  declaration  of  value.  The  experience  made 
me  proud  of  our  office  methods  in  this  country, 
but  I  thought  of  what  they  were  before  we 
introduced  type-writing  and  duplicating  sys- 
tems, and  I  wondered  whether  after  all  we 
might  not  have  been  after  a  fashion,  in  the 
same  boat,  if  we  had  not  undertaken  to  clean 
house  eight  years  ago. 

In  the  Dry  Goods  Commission  business  the 
merchandise  made  by  our  mills  is  consigned 
to  us  for  sale  on  invoice  forms.  Before  re- 
forming our  office,  our  system  was  cumber- 
some from  this  point  on.  We  now  have 
loose-leaf  books  throughout  the  office,  and  the 
invoices  are  copied  into  these  books  only  when 
the  goods  they  represent  go  into  stock.  The 
larger  part  of  our  business  is  handling  mer- 
chandise that  has  been  sold  prior  to  its  ship- 
ment from  the  mill,  which  does  not  go  into 
stock.  With  such  sales  the  mill  invoice 
itself   is   used   as    the    original   document    in 


making  the  entries  for  our  sales-book,  saving 
much  time  formerly  wasted  in  copying  every 
invoice  whether  sold  or  not  sold,  into  our 
bound  invoice  books. 

In  making  a  sale  the  salesman  writes  its 
details  on  a  brown  paper  ticket,  pads  of  which 
are  distributed  at  convenient  places  about 
the  salesroom.  This  ticket  after  being  time- 
stamped,  then  goes  to  the  office.  Formerly 
that  sales  ticket  used  to  be  handled  by  man}' 
persons;  the  invoice  clerk,  the  bill  clerk,  the 
shipping  clerk,  the  sample  department,  the 
order-book  clerk,  the  man  who  wrote  the 
copy-of-order  which  we  send  to  our  customer, 
and  lastly  the  person  who  made  out  the 
shipping  order  to  the  mill,  and  each  clerk 
initialed  the  tieket  when  his  function  had 
been  performed.  We  found  that  by  a 
simple  system  of  duplicating  on  registering 
blanks  we  could  knock  out  most  of  that  work. 
Now,  as  soon  as  a  sale  is  made,  the  sales  ticket 
goes  to  a  typewriter  who  makes  as  many 
carbon  duplicates  of  it  as  are  necessary  on  a 
variety  of  blanks,  so  arranged  that  they  all 
register  one  under  another.  Though  on  each 
the  printing  is  different,  the  written  part 
is  the  same  on  all.  One  copy  goes  to  the 
buyer  as  a  copy  of  order,  another  to  the  mill 
as  a  shipping  order,  and  a  third  to  the  Sample- 
Card  Department,  where  the  samples  are 
picked  out  and  the  copy  filed  as  a  voucher 
that  the  work  has  been  done.  A  fourth  copy 
goes  back  to  the  department  where  the  sale 
originated,  so  that  its  progress  can  be  watched 
through  the  .various  agencies  by  which  it  is 
successively  handled,  and  for  ready  reference 
in  case  of  dispute  about  any  of  its  conditions; 
and  a  fifth  goes  to  the  order  clerk,  who 
enters  the  sale  in  the  order-book. 

Again,  our  old  office  practice  in  charging 
goods  was  to  have  the  bill,  the  duplicate  bill, 
the  salesbook  and  the  sheet  for  our  Boston 
house  written  l>v  four  different  men  to  whom 
a  fifth  called  off  the  terms,  yardage,  etc.  I 
very  speedily  found  out  that  in  spite  of  the 
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fact  that  each  was  supposed  to  check  the 
extensions  of  the  rest  there  were  many  errors, 
and  my  only  hypothesis  was  that  they  copied 
from  one  another.  Moreover  our  office  was 
full  of  noise — there  were  three  sets  of  men 
calling  off  for  the  different  three  sales  de- 
partments, and  there  were  twelve  men  writing 
down.  I  suggested  to  the  office  manager 
that  he  would  have  a  quieter  office  if  he  abol- 
ished this  calling-off,  but  he  said,  ' '  It  would 
be  impossible  to  do  this  business  unless  we 
call  off — how  are  you  going  to  write  your  four 


copies: 


I     said,     "Carbon!"     "Oh!"     he 


said,  "impossible!"  "Impossible?"   I  said — 
•  'We'll  try  it." 

We  got  up  a  form  of  a  bill  with  a  duplicate 
underneath  it,  and  under  that  a  triplicate  for 
our  office  use,  and  had  them  printed  so  that 
they  registered  exactly,  being  attached  to- 
gether by  the  printer.  The  bill  clerk  now  takes 
a  set  of  these  bills,  sticks  carbons  into  them, 
writes  down  the  preliminary  details,  making 
no  additions  or  other  computations.  He 
passes  the  set  on  to  a  girl  who  sits  at  a  desk 
with  a  comptometer  and  an  arithmometer. 
She  adds  the  yards  on  the  comptometer  and 
extends  the  bills  on  the  arithmometer,  and 
does  the  work  of  six  men  with  great  ease. 

The  original  and  duplicate  bills  intended 
for  the  customer,  are  passed  on  to  the  shipping 
clerk,  who  gets  them  checked  by  the  credit 
department,  which  gives  him  his  warrant 
for  the  shipment  of  the  goods.  The  triplicate 
gets  to  our  ledger  clerks,  but  it  goes  first  to  an 
operator,  who,  on  a  Fisher  machine,  writes 
out  in  duplicate  our  sales-book,  carbons 
under  it  our  report  to  the  Boston  house,  and 
under  that  our  account-sales  for  our  manu- 
facturer, all  of  which  must  therefore  corres- 
pond exactly.  It  has  been  unfortunately 
the  custom  with  some  houses  to  render  a  sale 
account  to  the  manufacturer  which  did  not 
agree  with  the  bill  sent  to  the  purchaser. 
Under  our  system  that  is  impossible. 

The  next  difficulty  that  arose  was  with  the 
shipping  department.  We  have  had  the  same 
shipping  clerk  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
He  is  familiar  with  all  of  our  customers,  in- 
deed, I  think  he  knows  most  of  them  person- 
ally, and  he  used  to  carry  their  shipping  di- 
rections in  his  head.  Every  now  and  then 
he  would  route  his  goods  wrong,  and  there 
would  be  a  dispute.  No  records  were  ever 
kept  of  shipping  directions  given  by  cus- 
tomers, but  his  memory  which  was  excellent, 


was  always  relied  upon  in  case  of  trouble. 
But  we  cannot  afford  to  have  continual  dis- 
putes with  our  customers,  even  over  trivial 
matters,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  very  hard 
work  I  got  him  to  use  a  vertical  file  for 
shipping  directions  as  they  were  sent  in,  so 
that  we  should  be  able  to  refer  to  the  exact 
letter  in  which  shipping  directions  were  sent 
to  us.  He  can  thus  have  them  before  his 
department  in  such  a  way  that  in  case  he 
were  taken  ill  or  went  on  vacation,  a  subor- 
dinate could  perhaps  find  the  right  routing  for 
merchandise  that  was  coming  through.  A 
shipping  ticket,  or  order  on  our  storehouse  for 
the  merchandise,  had  to  be  made  out,  a 
memorandum  to  be  delivered  with  the  goods 
to  the  buyer,  and  a  receipt  to  be  signed  by 
his  receiving  clerk !  three  separate  papers. 
I  had  seen  devices  such  as  are  used  in  de- 
partment stores  for  recording  purchases 
which  enable  a  clerk  to  hand  you  a  bill,  and 
shoot  another  along  to  the  office  with  your 
money  to  get  change,  and  I  found  that  we 
could  get  these  autographic  registers,  espe- 
cially adapted  for  making  out  our  three 
papers,  all  with  one  writing.  We  handle 
our  bills  of  lading  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
original,  the  duplicate  to  be  taken  by  the 
freight  lines,  and  a  triplicate  for  our  store- 
house order  are  made  in  one  process. 

We  introduced  in  our  order  books  a  loose 
leaf  system,  and  reduced  all  our  rulings  some 
twenty  in  all,  to  three  forms,  all  exactly  the 
same  size,  so  that  in  each  order  book  we  can 
have  different  blanks  for  different  classes 
of  goods,  which  is  a  great  convenience. 

The  next  function  of  the  office  is  to  handle 
ledger  accounts  and  money.  I  found  the 
deepest  conservatism  among  the  bookkeepers. 
The  men  who  handled  the  ledgers  were  the 
hardest  ones  to  deal  with  that  I  ever  saw.  A 
loose  leaf  ledger  was  the  first  thing  I  began 
with.  It  took  me  three  years  really  to  get  the 
loose  leaf  ledger  system  well  established  in 
our  cashier's  department.  I  didn't  want  to 
offend  the  cashier,  because  he  had  been  with 
us  a  long  time,  and  he  had  handled  from 
seven  to  ten  millions  of  money  every  year  and 
we  had  never  lost  a  penny — but  he  was 
quite  certain  that  there  were  great  dangers 
connected  with  the  loose  leaf  ledgers  which 
we  should  never  be  able  to  overcome.  In 
fact,  he  thought  that  without  the  old- 
fashioned  hard-backed  ledger  he  really  would 
not  be  safe — he  was  afraid  somebody  would 
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run  off  with  the  leaves.  And  besides,  it  was 
a  modern  thing,  and  didn't  appeal  to  him. 
However,  we  got  it  in.  We  have  four  of  them 
now,  and  even  he  would  not  part  with  them 
for  a  great  deal. 

Formerly  our  large  sales-book,  a  book  about 
thirty  inches  broad,  was  brought  down  and 
set  alongside  of  the  ledger,  which  is  a  book 
about  twenty  inches  wide  for  posting.  The 
ledger  clerk  would  take  an  item  from  the 
sales-book  on  the  left,  carry  it  in  his  mind 
while  his  body  travelled  maybe  forty  or  fifty 
inches,  and  finally  write  it  in  its  proper  place, 
on  the  ledger  page.  The  sales-book  being 
arranged  with  reference  to  rendering  accounts 
current  to  the  mills,  its  entries  are  consecutive 
as  to  time  and  not  in  alphabetical  sequence 
as  to  customers,  and  therefore  the  ledger 
items  appertaining  to  each  of  the  four  alpha- 
betical divisions  of  our  ledgers  had  to  be 
picked  out  separately,  from  the  salesbook.  The 
bookkeeper  was  obliged  to  search  for  his 
ledger  page,  backward  and  forward,  for 
nearly  every  entry.  It  may  be  easily  seen 
that  there  was  a  large  chance  for  error  in 
posting  an  item  while  it  was  travelling  forty 
inches  and  a  great  deal  of  time  lost  while  a 
page  was  being  found,  but  as  we  have  it  now, 
the  ledger  is  in  front  of  the  bookkeeper  and 
the  triplicate  of  each  entry,  assorted  alpha- 
betically just  above  it  in  the  middle:  he 
turns  his  bill  over  after  posting  it,  and  turns 
forward  consecutively  one,  two,  or  three  pages 
to  his  next  account,  the  entries  of  course 
being  in  the  same  order  as  the  ledger  pages. 
Once  a  month  the  ledgers  are  proved  and  the 
balances  entered  on  a  balance  ledger.  We 
use  card  ledgers  for  some  of  our  minor  ac- 
counts, but  they  are  not  adapted  to  our 
business  on  the  whole. 


One  of  the  duties  of  the  office  is  to  give 
statistics  and  information.  In  the  first  place, 
it  has  to  present  to  every  one  of  the  partners 
a  daily  report,  which  must  be  on  his  desk  at 
9:30  A.  M.  It  shows  the  time  the  store 
opened  and  closed  the  day  before,  the  number 
of  lunches  served — for  lunch  is  provided  tor 
the  office  force — the  number  of  entries  and 
credits  made,  the  amount  of  mail  sent  out, 
the  errors  discovered,  the  time  of  opening  and 
closing  the  storehouse,  the  number  of  pack- 
ages into  and  out  of  the  store  and  storehouse, 
the  work  behind,  if  any,  the  absentees,  the 
amount  of  sales  for  each  of  the  departments, 
and  the  amounts  of  the  cash  receipts  and  bank 
balances.  This  report,  of  course,  is  time- 
stamped,  and,  indeed,  practically  everything 
in  our  office  is  time-stamped,  for  we  find  this 
operation  greatly  expedites  the  work  as  it 
passes  from  one  hand  to  another.  It  also 
saves  disputes  as  to  where  delays  arise,  and 
the  time-stamps  have  paid  for  themselves 
many  times  over  in  the  increased  celerity  and 
efficiency  of  our  office  force  since  we  first 
introduced  them,  twenty-two  years  ago. 

Now  to  go  back  to  statistics.  The  office 
has  to  make  weekly  reports  of  merchandise 
on  hand  and  of  sales  made,  and  these  were 
formerly  copied  laboriously  by  hand.  As 
each  partner  gets  one,  and  each  department 
manager  has  to  have  those  which  pertain  to 
the  work  of  his  department  it  means  quite 
a  number  of  copies.  We  found  that  although 
the  printing  was  rather  close  we  could  manage 
registering  copies,  and  now  we  make  them  up 
in  bunches,  with  carbons  copying  through. 
A  great  variety  of  reports  have  to  be  made 
by  the  office  and  they  are  now  all  done  in  the 
same  way,  the  process  saving  an  immense 
amount   of   time  and  labor. 


CATALOGUING    ACQUAINTANCES 


A  BOND  HOUSE  downtown  in  New  York 
was  offered  the  whole  issue  of  bonds 
l  on  a  street  railway  in  one  of  the  new 
cities  of  the  Northwest.  It  seemed  a  good 
business  chance,  but  the  information  about 
the  street  railway  and  the  town  were  meagre, 
and    the    ordinary    channels    of    verification 


supplied  little  or  nothing.  The  offer  was 
about  to  be  rejected,  when  one  of  the  junior 
members  asked  to  be  allowed  a  week  to  find 
out  more  about  the  conditions.  The  matter 
was   laid  bv   until   the  end  of  the  following 

O 

week.  When  the  members  of  the  firm  came 
to  discuss  it  again,  the  junior  member  had  a 
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long  typewritten  report,  from  a  iriend  of  his, 
which  not  only  gave  the  figures  pertaining  to 
the  company,  but  told  who  the  men  were  who 
were  running  it,  what  economic  bases  the 
town  had  for  growth,  how  the  charter  was  ob- 
tained, what  interests  were  bound  up  in  the 
company,  and  what  ones  were  opposed  to  it. 
It  gave  the  personal  information  which  the 
official  figures  lacked.  The  bond  house  ac- 
cepted the  offer  and  made  a  good  profit  on  the 
deal. 

"  It  was  lucky  that  you  knew  that  man  out 
there,"  remarked  the  senior  member. 

"It  wasn't  so  much  luck — I've  worked  for 
that,"  was  the  answer;  and  he  took  them  into 
his  office,  and  showed  them,  in  a  card  filing 
case,  among  five  or  six  hundred  other  names, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  man  who  had 
sent  in  the  report.     Underneath  was  written: 

"Met  Jan.  24,  '99  in ;  March  2nd,  1903,  in  New 

York.  Lawyer;  general  practice  for Improve- 
ment Co., Bank,  etc.    Not  in  politics,  but  knows 

the  inside.  Specialty — land  titles.  Side  interest — 
Northwest  history." 

"Some  people,"  he  resumed,  "can  carry 
hundreds  of  people  in  their  heads,  but  I  can't. 
And  I  guess  even  the  best  memories  could  not 
keep  the  address  right  and  the  little  additional 


information  which  makes  the  list  useful. 
This  card  catalogue  has  helped  me  a  good 
many  times.  Through  using  it  I  know  what 
point  of  view  the  man  has  who  gives  me  the 
information  I  write  for,  and  I  haven't  that 
check  on  most  other  information.  Neither  is 
the  service  all  one  sided.  Only  last  week 
one  of  my  catalogue  friends,  who  is  now 
in  Arizona,  got  me  to  look  up  and  get  for  him 
some  old  engineering  books.  Quite  a  number 
of  them  have  asked  me,  too,  as  a  favor,  to  do 
some  bond  business  for  them. " 

In  other  businesses  the  catalogue  of  ac- 
quaintances may  be  far  more  useful  than  in 
bond  brokerage.  In  politics,  where  a  wide 
acquaintance  is  a  necessity,  it  is  almost  in- 
dispensable to  those  without  phenomenal 
memories.  Senator  LaFollette,  even  with 
his  great  facility  for  recalling  names  and 
faces,  uses  this  system.  It  is  just  as  valuable 
to  traveling  salesmen,  to  lawyers,  and  to  en- 
gineers; in  fact,  to  everybody  but  hermits  a 
wide  acquaintance,  geographically  as  well  as 
numerically,  is  a  valuable  business  asset.  It 
is  also  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  which 
business  affords — intercourse  with  other  active 
men.  And  the  little  card  catalogue  can  add 
greatly  to  almost  every  man's  business  effi- 
ciency and  pleasure. 


THE  NEED  OF  COMMON  SENSE  ACCOUNTING 


A  RECENT  discussion  between  a  New 
York  publisher  and  an  expert  ac- 
countant brings  out  clearly  one  of 
the  most  important  points  to  be  considered 
by  a  business  man  when  he  is  introducing  a 
system  of  accounting  into  his  business. 

This  publisher  has  one  form  of  daily  cash 
statement  that  is  probably  unique.  It  is  in 
addition  to  the  usual  statements  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  business  by  sales  percentages 
and  so  on.  His  business  is  divided  into  four 
departments,  representing  the  several  natural 
divisions  into  which  the  sources  of  income 
fall. 

Every  morning  the  head  cashier  lays  on 
the  publisher's  desk  a  report,  by  depart- 
ments, of  the  cash  receipts  of  the  previous 
day,  and,  in  another  column,  the  total  re- 
ceipts from  the  first  of  the  month.     On    the 


other  side  is  a  statement  of  the  payments 
made  on  account  of  each  department  with 
totals  for  the  month.  The  aggregate  differ- 
ence debit  or  credit  is  shown  for  each  depart- 
ment, and  this  with  the  balance  of  cash  on 
hand  on  the  first  of  the  month  agrees  with 
the  cash  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  day.  It 
is  a  complete  statement  of  the  income  and 
outgo  of  cash,  divided  into  its  various  sources. 

When  the  publisher  showed  this  report  to 
the   accountant   he  raised  objections. 

"What  earthly  use  is  there  for  such  a 
report  as  that?"  he  asked.  "It  really  shows 
nothing  whatever  about  the  condition  of  your 
business.  It  does  not  even  show  a  compar- 
ison of  the  relative  efficiency  of  your  depart- 
ments. For  example ;  your  wholesale  depart- 
ment might  not  spend  anything  to-day,  but, 
because     of      heavy    collection    receipts    its 
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receipts  might  be  unusually  large.  Yet  to- 
morrow's report  would  show  an  increase  in 
your  credit  balance  that  might  easily  be 
misleading." 

"That's  all  true  enough,"  the  publisher 
replied,  "but  I  don't  use  that  report  as  an 
analysis  of  the  condition  of  the  business.  It 
is  valuable  for  other  reasons.  For  one  thing, 
it  saves  asking  questions.  In  it  are  a  lot 
of  things  I  want  to  know  every  day,  and  this 
is  a  convenient  form  in  which  to  get  a  memo- 
randum of  them  without  asking  the  book- 
keeper. For  example,  I  want  to  know  from 
what  source  each  department's  receipts  come. 
They  can't  be  shown  in  an  ordinary  state- 
ment. That  is  one  reason.  But  here  is  a 
better  reason.  A  year  from  now  these 
reports  will  be  my  most  valuable  abbreviated 
data  for  forecasting  conditions  that  I  must 
prepare  to  meet,  and  for  comparison  to  verify 
my  ideas  of  the  causes  of  those  conditions. 
No,  that  report  is  not  useless.  I  think  a 
great  deal  of  it,  and  I  would  not  try  to  get 
along  without  it." 


The  publisher's  reply  makes  the  point  that 
the  essential  thing  to  be  considered  when 
a  system  of  accounting  is  being  installed  is: 
"What  do  I  want  to  know  about  my  busi- 
ness?" One  business  man  recently  said  to 
another,  while  discussing  their  respective 
systems  of  accounting:  "Why,  I  wouldn't 
know  some  of  the  things  about  my  business 
that  you  insist  on  knowing  about  yours  for 
less  than  $5,000  a  year.  I  would  inevitably 
try  to  remember  some  of  them,  and  in  the 
effort  I  would  forget  half  the  things  I  need  to 
know." 

Certain  things  about  any  business  every 
man  must  know,  but  there  is  always  a  par- 
ticular set  of  facts  that  each  man  needs  for  his 
own  peculiar  purposes.  These  are  the  ex- 
pression of  his  business  individuality — the 
reflection  of  his  personality  and  methods 
whose  very  peculiarity  to  himself  is  his 
strength.  And  it  is  these  that  he  should  con- 
sider with  especial  care  when  he  is  working  out 
the  service  he  may  expect  from  his  accounting 
department. 
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ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  by  G. 
K.  Chesterton  and  W.  R.  Nicoll  is 
a  group  of  remarkable  essays — with 
a  notable  opening  one.  Chesterton  is  a 
master  of  the  epigrammatic  style,  but  he 
has  been  content  to  cast  aside  that  method 
of  quick  appeal  to  slow  wits,  and  to  write 
so  soberly  and  with  so  large  a  philosophical 
view  that  the  character  he  shows  forth 
seems  set  down  to  us  foi  all  time. 
(James  Pott  &  Co.  50  cents.) 

Industrial  Efficiency  by  Arthur  Shad- 
well  is  a  comparative  study  in  two  volumes 
of  industrial  life  in  England,  Germany,  and 
America.  It  is  as  nearly  an  exhaustive  treat- 
ise as  most  readers  could  ask,  and  it  is  well- 
considered  and  carefully  wrought  out.  Dr. 
Shadwell  compares  England  and  Germany 
in  a  pretty  thorough  way,  but  he  balks 
somewhat  at  summing  up  America.  He 
denies  that  we  are  a  nation.  He  comments 
on  our  paternal  over-legislation.     He  dwells  on 


our  lawlessness,  but  he  admits  that  lynching 
is  not  a  fair  measure  of  our  social  conditions. 
Statistics  are  not  crammed  raw  down  our 
throats,  fresh  ripped  from  the  census,  but 
they  are  served  up  in  almost  appetizing 
fashion,  and  often  predigested.  The  chap- 
ters devoted  to  separate  sections  of  our  coun- 
try, show  his  open-minded  judgment  and 
scholarly  method.  It  is  a  book  that  goes  far 
toward  giving  material  for  the  economics  of 
the  world's  chief  industrial  activities.  (Long- 
mans, Green,  &  Co.  $7.) 

The  Champagne  Standard,  by  Mrs.  John 
Lane  is  a  chatty  little  book  of  essays  deploring 
the  increase  of  money  and  the  decrease  of 
brains  in  society  to-day.  The  author  is  an 
American  woman  who  has  lived  much  in 
England.  She  is  not  quite  in  touch  with 
our  life,  and  judges  from  conditions  of  several 
years  ago  or  makes  the  mistake  of  believing 
what  she  sees  in  periodical  print. 

As  good  citizens  we  resent  her  dictum  that 
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only  Englishmen  know  how  to  wear  "very 
superior  garments."  Perhaps  even  if  this 
were  true,  we  should  resent  it.  There  may  be 
a  champagne  standard  in  America  but  hardly 
for  the  mass  of  American  people.  But  it  is  a 
bright  book  about  the  follies  of  the  few  and 
the  dangers  to  the  many.    (John  Lane,  $1.50.) 

The  Siege  of  the  South  Pole,  by  H.  R. 
Mill.  To  many  of  us  who  do  not  go  explor- 
ing there  is  no  more  fascinating  reading  than 
the  stories  of  those  who  do.  It  is  the  North 
Pole  which  generally  engages  our  attention, 
but  in  this  book  the  unadventurous  land- 
lubber may  learn  of  all  the  men  who  have 
struck  south.  Ships'  logs  are  quoted  and 
much  description  has  been  brought  together, 
so  that  without  being  technical  the  book 
gives  us  as  good  a  picture  as  we  can  hope 
for  of  the  southern  seas  and  of  the  men  who 
have  sailed  them.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co., 
#1.60  net.) 

A  History  of  the  United  States  and  its 
People  by  Elroy  M.  Avery  gives  as  its  reason 
for  being  that  ' '  the  needs  of  the  public  are 
very  different  from  those  of  the  professed 
student"  and  that  so  far  most  of  the  histories 
of  the  United  States  have  been  written  for  the 
professed  student.  Mr.  Avery  has  tried  to 
write  a  history  that  "would  be  actually  read 
and  easily  understood."  The  first  two  vol- 
umes which  have  appeared  have  two  distinct 
merits.  In  the  first  chapter  is  an  account  of 
all  the  important  discoveries  of  early  Indian 
remains  and  their  significance,  and  in  another 
chapter  an  illuminating  account  of  the  re- 
treat of  the  glacial  ice  from  the  United  States 
and  the  effect  it  had  on  the  topography  of  the 
country.  These  two  chapters  and  the  chap- 
ter on  the  mythical  and  real  pre-Columbian 
discoveries  of  America  will  open  to  the  aver- 
age reader  a  new  and  fascinating  part  of 
American  history. 

The  other  great  merit  of  the  book  is  the 
courage  with  which  the  author  admits  the 
limitations  of  his  own  first-hand  knowledge. 
When  an  unsolved  problem  arises  Mr.  Avery 
labels  it  frankly  and  lets  it  hinder  him  no 
more.  Nor  does  he  hesitate  to  give  at  their 
face  value  the  opinions  of  other  historians  on 
moot  points. 

This  ambitious  undertaking  of  the  author 
and  of  the  publishers — to  make  a  great,  com- 
prehensive,   popular   history    of   the    United 


States,  from  the  earliest  knowledge  of  the 
continent  down  to  our  own  day,  in  a  series  of 
remarkably  equipped  volumes — to  make,  in 
fact,  what  they  hope  will  be  the  popular  his- 
tory for  use  over  a  very  long  period  and  for 
very  wide  circulation — -is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  publishing  undertakings  of  the 
time;  and  the  two  volumes  have  that  ap- 
peared give  evidence  and  promise  of  suc- 
cess.     (Burrows  Bros.) 

In  Panama  to  Patagonia,  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Pepper  gives  us  broad  facts  and  he  gives  us 
details  as  well.  He  tells  how  the  people  look, 
and  how  many  miles  of  railways  they  own. 
He  takes  up  the  different  republics  in  order 
and  tells  us  how  to  go  to  them,  how  to  stay  in 
them,  and  how  to  get  away.  His  style  is 
characterized  by  a  connected  fluency  for 
which  we  look  vainly  in  most  other  books  on 
South  America.  It  is  practical,  informing, 
broadening.     (A.  McClurg  &  Co.,    £2.50  net.) 

Irrigation,  by  F.  H.  Newell,  deals  with 
a  problem  of  increasing  value  and  importance 
to  us.  The  author  is  the  chief  of  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Branch  of  the  United  States  Geolog- 
ical Survey  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Re- 
clamation Service,  and  he  therefore  writes 
with  authority,  and  with  the  most  recent 
knowledge  about  the  relation  of  our  forests, 
our  streams,  and  our  topography  to  the 
supply  of  water.  He  regards  water  in  its 
capacity  as  persuader  of  the  crops,  and  in  its 
capacity  as  the  greatest  force  that  man  may 
harness  to  his  use.  He  deals  with  preserving 
the  power  that  we  now  have  and  of  providing 
more  in  the  future.  The  book  has  to  do 
directly  and  vitally  with  every  individual 
and  every  industry  in  the  land.  (T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  $2  net.) 

Joseph  Jefferson,  by  Francis  Wilson, 
does  not  pretend  to  be  an  accurate  analysis 
of  character,  but  the  author  is  content  to 
supplement  the  beloved  actor's  autobio- 
graphy from  the  point  of  view  which  that 
must  of  course  lack.  The  anecdotes,  how- 
ever trivial  they  may  be,  are  all  interesting, 
and  the  running  comment  of  the  actor-author 
puts  us  into  the  humor  to  receive  his  sketchy 
and  effective  pictures  of  Jefferson  in  action. 
It  is  a  pleasing  biographical  side  light — of 
intimate  gleams — on  an  interesting  life. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $1-50.) 
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DICKSON'S     DEPARTURE 

LATE  in  the  spring  of  1903,  Mr.  J.Warren 
Dickson,  a  railroad  constructing  engin- 
eer, was  the  guest  at  a  farewell  noonday  dinner 
given  in  New  York  City  by  the  men  who  were 
financing  the  first  standard  gauge  railroad  in 
Alaska.  At  the  dinner,  his  bankers  handed 
him  a  large  draft  on  a  Chicago  bank  and  at 
2 130  o'clock  that  afternoon  he  took  a  west- 
bound train.  As  every  day  of  the  short  open 
season  in  Alaska  must  be  utilized,  he  had 
only  six  weeks  in  which  to  begin  construction 
near  Nome,  6,000  miles  away,  in  a  country  so 
barren  that  there  is  not  even  a  tree  for  sixty 
miles.  When  he  left  New  York  not  a  piece  of 
material  had  been  bought,  except  two  little 
engines  from  the  elevated  road's  old  stock. 
These  had  been  shipped  to  Chicago  to  be 
overhauled  and  "knocked  down  "  for  transport 
to  Alaska. 

On  the  train  to  Chicago  he  made  up  most  of 
the  specifications  for  the  supplies  necessary 
to  build  fifty  miles  of  railroad,  for  a  machine 
shop  (which  is  now  probably  the  most  efficient 
in  the  Seward  Peninsula),  and  for  a  camp- 
ing outfit  and  commissary  for  600  men.  When 
he  reached  his  hotel  in  Chicago  a  stenographer 
was  waiting  for  him,  and  he  continued  his 
work  for  nine  days,  working  twenty  hours  a 
day.  In  that  time  he  completed  the  speci- 
fications, passed  on  the  competitive  bids, 
and  purchased  all  the  necessary  supplies  (ex- 
cepting the  lumber)  for  the  whole  fifty  miles 
of  construction.  These  supplies  included 
one  item  of  2,750  tons  of  steel  rails.  He 
arranged  with  a  firm  of  consulting  engineers 
to  pass  on  the  supplies  he  had  ordered,  after 
he  should  leave ;  and  with  a  trust  company  to 
discount  the  bills  on  vouchers  from  the 
engineers;  he  bought  the  equipment  for  his 
machine  shop  and  fifteen  freight  cars  and  ar- 
ranged with  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
Company  to  send  them  to  Seattle  on  their 
own  wheels,  and  loaded  with  the  pieces  of  his 
engines  and  with  other  supplies.  He  then 
went  ahead  to  the  Coast. 

.On  June  19,  T903,  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  (there  is  continuous  daylight  for  the 
twenty-four  hours  at  that  season)  the  first  of 


the  expedition  landed  on  the  uninhabited 
and  utterly  desolate  coast  of  Seward  Penin- 
sula, thirty-six  miles  east  of  Nome  and  within 
100  miles  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  At  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  40x60 
foot  mess  tent  was  up,  several  20x40  tents 
were  in  position,  besides  a  number  of  the 
smaller  tents — twenty  in  all — and  the  camp 
telephone  system  was  being  installed.  Half 
an  hour  later — twelve  and  a  half  hours  after 
the  first  man  landed— Mr.  Dickson  broke 
ground  for  the  first  standard  gauge  railroad 
in  Alaska,  and  eighty-seven  men  went  to 
work  on  tne  construction.  In  three  days 
450  men  were  at  work,  and  within  two  weeks, 
6,000.  To  set  up  the  first  locomotive,  a  pit 
was  dug  in  the  sand  and  covered  with  a 
trestle  and  track,  and  the  parts  of  the  engine — 
some  of  them  weighing  more  than  eight  tons — 
were  hoisted  into  position  by  man  power 
alone,  and  then  joined. 

When  the  season  closed,  October  19th, 
exactly  four  months  later,  eight  miles  of 
track  had  been  built  and  rock-ballasted;  the 
railroad  yards  and  sidings  were  complete;  a 
twelve-room  dwelling-house  and  an  office- 
building  were  up,  each  two  and  a  half  stories 
high  and  fitted  for  steam  heating;  a  machine 
shop  was  running,  in  which  the  first  standard 
gauge  car  ever  made  in  Alaska  was  built  in 
thirteen  days ;  there  was  a  complete  telephone 
system  in  operation;  and  the  ties,  rails  and 
other  supplies  for  completing  the  road  were 
hauled  to  the  yards  and  piled  in  position  for 
expeditious  use  in  the  following  season. 
When  the  party  broke  camp,  an  inventory 
was  made  of  every  item  on  hand,  and  of  the 
more  than  $400,000  worth  of  supplies  bought, 
all  but  $100  worth  was  accounted  for.  In 
the  season's  experience  only  one  necessary 
thing  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten  in  the 
original  order  for  supplies  at  Chicago.  That 
was  a  set  of  coat-hooks,  and  Mr. Dickson  left 
them  out  purposely,  for  the  sake  of  economy, 
recalling  that  they  could  use  nails  instead. 
There  was  not  one  bodily  injury  or  death 
during  the  season. 

With  the  exception  of  a  field  engineer,  Mr. 
Dickson   was   the   only   experienced   railroad 
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man  in  the  party.  His  lieutenants  were 
young  men  whose  chief  qualification  was 
willingness  to  work.  With  this  crew  he  had 
built  and  operated  an  eight  mile  railroad 
over  the  swampy  tundra,  on  which,  it  had 
been  unanimously  asserted,  no  man  could 
make  a  roadbed  that  would  hold  up  a  train. 

The  freight  rates  on  the  new  road  are  $1  a 
ton  for  every  mile  hauled.  In  "the  states," 
the  average  rate  is  8-10  of  one  cent  a  ton  a 
mile.  But  the  Alaskan  miners  gladly  pay 
this  enormous  tariff,  for  it  is  less  than  one- 
third  the  average  rate  for  "packing"  in, 
which  frequently  takes  months  where  the 
railroad  takes  days. 

The  significance  of  Mr.  Dickson's  achieve- 
ment, aside  from  its  romance  and  its  orderly 
precision  of  results,  is  that,  in  the  renewed 
plans  for  the  "New  York  to  Paris"  railroad, 
his  successful  building  of  tracks  over  the  tun- 
dra has  silenced  one  of  the  gravest  objections 
to  the  greater  project. 

WHERE  THE  "  GREENBACKS  "  ARE  MADE 

THE  national  flag  flies  over  the  "Govern- 
ment Mill,"  owned  by  the  Crane  family 
at  Dalton,  Mass.,  because  all  the  paper  for 
the  United  States  "greenbacks"  is  made 
there.  It  is  one  of  a  group  of  mills  in  which 
the  Cranes  have  made  paper  for  more  than  a 
century.  The  founder  was  Mr.  Zenas  Crane. 
Before  he  could  get  the  first  mill  started,  he 
had  to  have  a  large  quantity  of  rags.  But 
rags  were  scarcer  in  those  days  than  now. 
The  Italian  had  not  then  arrived,  the  junk 
shop  was  unknown;  and,  although  the  rag 
buyer  passed  through  the  streets  of  Boston 
once  a  week,  he  had  not  yet  appeared  in 
western  Massachusetts.  This  resulted  in 
an  appeal  to  the  people,  based  on  high  eco- 
nomic and  patriotic  grounds.  Handbills  ap- 
peared, with   these  headlines   in   large   type: 


AMERICANS! 

Encourage  your  own  Manufactures,  and   they 

will  improve: 

LADIES,  SAVE  YOUR  RAGS! 


They  were  carried  to  all  the  homes  and  shops 
in  Berkshire  and  adjoining  counties,  urging 
"every  woman  who  has  the  good  of  her  coun- 
try and  the  interests  of  her  own  family  at 
heart"  to  save  her  rags,  and  send  them  to  the 
new  factory,  or  to  the  nearest  storekeeper, 
and  a  generous  price  will  be  paid."  When 
the  mill  was  ready  the  rags  were  there  in  abund- 


ance, and  operations  at  once  began. 
The  working  force  consisted  of  four  men,  two 
girls,  and  a  small  boy,  with  Zenas  Crane  as 
superintendent  and  chief  proprietor.  The 
paper  was  made  in  hand-molds,  and  the  out- 
put was  100  pounds  a  day.  To-day  there  are 
400  employees  and  the  output  is  many  tons 
of  the  finest  bank-note  paper. 

Of  the  "greenbacks"  now  in  circulation, 
more  than  99  per  cent,  have  come  from 
the  Dalton  Mill.  The  "Government  Mill,"  a 
plain  three-story  brick  building,  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  greenback 
paper.  The  practical  operations  of  the  mill 
are  carried  on  by  Crane  employees,  and  the 
mill  itself  was  under  the  special  charge  of 
Senator  Crane  until  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate,  when  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  it. 
Visitors  are  not  wanted,  and  admission  is 
difficult  to  obtain.  The  "Crane  secret" — 
the  process  of  introducing  the  silk  fibre  into 
the  notes  to  prevent  counterfeiting — cannot 
be  seen  by  the  public. 

Greenback  paper  must  be  thin  and  tough 
to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  passing  through 
thousands  of  hands.  A  bank  of  England  note, 
made  in  a  hand-mold,  sustains  a  weight  of 
100  pounds;  a  United  States  "greenback," 
machine-made,  will  sustain  170  pounds.  The 
"Crane  secret"  process  puts  two  lines  of  silk 
fibres  in  every  sheet  of  paper.  Held  up  to 
the  light,  these  lines  show  plainly.  This  is 
a  favorite  way  to  distinguish  a  good  bill  from 
a  bad  one.  The  Government  has  complete 
monopoly  of  the  Crane  process,  and  forbids 
anyone  to  duplicate  it  under  a  penalty  of 
$5,000  and  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for 
fifteen  years. 

PRESERVING  THE  SANTA  FE  TRAIL 

THE  school  children  of  Kansas  have  under- 
taken to  establish  a  monument  of  con- 
siderable historical  interest  by  marking 
with  posts  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail.  For 
twenty-seven  years,  beginning  in  1838,  the 
trail  was  the  commercial  artery  of  the  trade 
of  the  Southwest  and  Kansas  City.  Day 
and  night,  at  all  seasons,  overland  traffic  was 
following  its  eight  hundred  miles.  Mer- 
chandise from  the  East  and  the  South  was 
shipped  by  steamboats  by  way  of  St.  Louis 
and  thence  up  the  Missouri  River  to  Kansas 
City  where  it  was  transferred  to  wagons 
drawn  by  four  or  six  mules,  driven  for  the 
most  part  by  Mexicans.  Along  the  course 
which  they  traversed  there  were  no  habita- 
tions save  a  frontier  post  and  Indian  tepees. 
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The  route  was  over  alkali  and  sand.  The 
last  wagons  were  sent  out  in  1865.  After 
that,  the  Santa  Fe"  trail  was  a  recollection. 
When  the  intervening  country  became  pop- 
ulous, and  traffic  followed  the  railroads, 
there  crept  in  a  sentiment  to  save  the  old 
course  from  obliteration. 

Plans  to  mark  the  trail  by  posts  were  sug- 
gested in  Missouri  and  in  Kansas.  Kansas 
appropriated  $1,000,  and  the  Kansas  City 
council  voted  $2,000  to  obtain  a  design  and 
markers.  There  the  plans  halted  until  a 
new  impetus  was  given  the  project  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  of 
Kansas.  This  organization  finally  secured 
the  aid  of  the  school  system  of  the  state. 
At  last  a  day  was  set  aside  in  every  school 
house  in  Kansas  to  be  known  as  "Trail  Day.' ' 
Every  school  child  was  asked  to  contribute 
one  cent  to  a  fund  to  buy  markers  for  the  old 
course,  and  369,166  responded.  When  the 
trail  markers  are  placed,  during  the  current 
year,  they  will  constitute  a  monument  to  that 
great  overland  movement  which  developed 
the  desolate  and  waste  places  of  the  West. 
The  Kansas  school  children  will  have  the 
credit  of  establishing  it. 

MOVING  PICTURES  OF  GROWING  PLANTS 

THE  scientists  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  preparing  to  match  in 
a  practical  way,  by  a  new  application  of 
"  moving-picture"  photographic  apparatus,  the 
miracle  of  the  Hindu  fakir  who  plants  a  seed, 
and  causes  the  tree,  which  springs  from  it,  to 
grow  and  come  to  maturity  before  the  eyes  of 
spectators.  Professor  Willett  N.  Hays,  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is  preparing  a 
series  of  unique  stereopticon  views  with  the 
idea  that,  in  the  near  future,  an  "education 
train"  shall  be  sent  out  to  tour  the  country, 
to  tell  by  "moving  pictures"  and  lectures, 
what  the  Government  is  doing  for  the  farmers. 

To  the  human  eye,  plants  are  motionless. 
Their  life  processes  are  so  gradual  that  we 
observe  the  results,  but  not  the  action.  Yet 
this  action,  this  growth,  can  be  reproduced  by 
"moving  pictures."  If  a  succession  of  pic- 
tures of  a  quick-growing  plant  be  taken  at 
intervals — say,  of  one  every  hour — and  are 
then  run  through  a  machine  which  throws  them 
upon  a  screen  at  the  rapid  rate  of  sixteen  or 
more  to  the  second,  the  plant  photographed 
seems  to  be  growing  before  one's  eyes. 

In  two  or  three  minutes  the  machine  will 


throw  on  the  screen  the  life  history  of  a  plant 
which  may  require  many  weeks  to  mature. 
A  cow -pea,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  most 
rapid  growers  of  our  latitude.  Yet,  after  a  pea 
is  planted  in  a  pot  of  earth,  several  days  elapse 
before  there  is  any  sign  of  life.  This  interval 
is  represented  in  the  moving-picture  exhi- 
bition by  several  seconds.  Then  the  first 
double-leaved  shoot  presses  out  of  the  ground. 

Two  or  three  more  daT'~  ~ '  wfore  tnese  two 

leaves  have  shaken  off  their  protecting  enve- 
lope, and  spread  out.  In  the  moving  j-ieture, 
a  couple  of  seconds  suffice  to  bring  them  to 
their  full  development.  Then  a  third  leaf  is 
seen  taking  form  between  the  other  two. 
This  spreads  aw*,  grows  before  the  eyes  of  the 
astonished  spectator,  followed  by  a  fourth,  a 
fifth,  a  stalk,  increasing  in  girth  and  height, 
branches,  more  leaves  and  flowers.  These 
are  seen  to  fall,  and  in  their  places  the  tiny 
seed  pods  take  shape  and  grow.  These  ripen 
and  are  picked;  the  plant  dries  up  and  dies. 
It  has  all  happened — all  the  changes  of  a 
season — in   three   minutes. 

Considerable  ingenuity  is  required  to  get 
the  pictures  to  show  this  process.  The  plant 
whose  picture  is  taken  must  be  in  a  green- 
house, where  it  will  not  be  subject  to  the 
disturbances  of  wind  or  other  causes.  An 
arc-light  burns  day  and  night  to  furnish  light 
for  the  exposures.  Finally,  the  moving- 
picture  apparatus  is  connected  with  the 
mechanism  of  a  clock  in  such  manner  that 
a  new  picture  is  taken  every  hour.  Thus 
twenty-four  pictures  record  the  history  of 
the  day's  growth. 

There  is  a  general  demand  in  all  farming 
communities  for  more  information  about 
plant  breeding.  Accordingly,  Professor  Hays 
has  had  the  moving-picture  camera  turned 
upon  the  work  at  the  Minnesota  Experiment 
Station,  where  his  assistants  are  carrying  on  the 
work  he  inaugurated  in  breeding  new  varieties 
of  wheat  and  flax.  The  views  show  the  men 
dropping  seed  into  the  little  checker-board 
test  plots;  the  test  plots  in  bearing;  the 
process  of  reaping  the  test  plots;  the  special 
miniature  threshing  machine  at  work;  the 
process  of  emasculating  the  blossom  of  the 
wheat;  the  men  in  the  act  of  fertilizing  one 
flower  with  the  pollen  of  another  variety;  the 
method  of  tying  and  labelling;  and,  finally,  the 
results  obtained.  These  views  will,  with  others, 
be  used  to  illustrate  the  lectures  delivered 
from  the  "education  train  "this  summer. 
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Zbe  fIDarcb  of  Events 


THE  moral  clean-up  in  corporation 
management — some  phrase  like  this 
will  be  the  head-line  of  an  important 
chapter  in  the  history  of  last  year,  of  this 
year,  and.  of  the  next.  For,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  is 
arousing  itself  to  rescue  us  from  the  threat- 
ened degradation  of  our  business  life.  It  is 
humiliating  that  our  newspapers  should  be 
rilled  with  reports  of  such  crimes  and  short- 
comings. But  a  democracy  cannot  wash 
its  soiled  garments  in  private.  The  com- 
pensating and  cheerful  fact  is  that  the 
washing  is  done  very  thoroughly — that  the 
moral  sense  of  the  people  is  asserting  itself 
in  an  unmistakable  way.  We  could  not  ask 
for  or  imagine  a  better  demonstration  of  the 
soundness  of  American  character  nor  of  the 
power  of  its  awakened  indignation. 

OUR   BUSINESS    DEGRADATION 

IT  IS  A  sorry  spectacle,  this  long,  sad 
series  of  exposures  of  sharp  practice, 
of  corrupt  dealing,  of  bribery,  of  the  per-, 
version  of  money,  of  a  lack  of  honesty  and 
of  manhood  in  financial  and  industrial  life, 
which  one  investigation  after  another  dis- 
closes. Insurance  scandals,  railroad  rebates, 
the  double  dealing  of  great  corporations, 
the  methods  of  the  meat  packers,  the  taking 
of  gratuities  by  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company — wherever 
a  State  Government  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment makes  a  serious  investigation  it  dis- 
covers some  form  of  trickery,  or  favoritism, 
or  corruption.     It  is  a  humiliating  experience. 


The  effect  on  American  character  of  these 
dishonest  practices  has  been  degrading,  and 
the  effect  on  our  reputation  will  be  damaging 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  Everybody  knows, 
too,  that  there  are  many  wicked  places  that 
have  not  been  uncovered.  The  wrong-doing 
that  has  been  brought  to  light  is  typical  of 
much  more. 

Since  we  are  a  nation  of  business  men  (for 
it  is  our  industrial  achievements  and  not  our 
artistic  or  literary  work  that  has  given  us 
a  great  place  in  the  world),  these  disclosures 
strike  at  the  very  heart  of  things.  If  an 
industrial  people  are  not  manly  and  honest 
in  industrial  affairs,  what  good  can  be  said 
of  them?  What  good  can  be  hoped  from  them? 
So  runs  the  easy  argument  of  despair. 

THE   SOUND   MORAL   FIBRE   OF   THE    PEOPLE 

SUCH  an  argument  of  despair  is  as  fal- 
lacious as  it  is  easy.  First  of  all,  if 
you  knew  not  only  all  the  dishonest  acts 
that  have  been  disclosed  in  our  business  life 
but  the  far  greater  number  that  never  will 
be  made  public,  and  if  you  were  to  set  them 
all  down  in  one  vast  depressing  total;  then, 
if  you  were  to  set  down  besides  this  total  of 
dishonesty  all  the  honest  transactions  that 
are  carried  on  day  by  day,  you  would  prob- 
ably not  find  any  larger  percentage  of  dis- 
honesty than  exists  everywhere  and  has 
always  existed  and  that  is  known  to  exist. 
The  sum  total  of  dishonesty  would  seem  no 
greater  by  comparison  than  the  usual  thefts 
and  defalcations  seem  in  comparison  with 
the  volume  of  business  honestly  conducted. 
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THE   MARCH   OF   EVENTS 


In  the  second  place,  it  is  noticeable  and 
significant  that  nearly  all  these  betrayals 
of  trust  and  of  power  and  of  money  have 
been  made  by  officers  and  employees  of 
corporations,  most  of  them  great  corpora- 
tions. Of  course  it  is  only  corporations  that 
have  been  under  investigation;  but  the  sins 
that  have  been  discovered  are  of  a  sort  that 
have  naturally  grown  out  of  the  corporate 
forms  of  activity.  Most  of  the  scoundrels 
whose  wrong-doing  has  been  laid  bare  are 
honest  men  in  what  they  regard  as  their 
private  life.  In  fact  many  of  them  regard 
themselves  as  honest  in  their  corporate 
activity ;  and  the  fellows  of  many  of  them 
regard  them  as  honest.  They  are  looked 
upon,  in  their  corporate  business  circles  as 
victims  of  persecution,  or,  at  worst,  as  victims 
of  new  laws. 

The  true  explanation  of  what  has  struck  the 
public  as  a  sort  of  universal  depravity  in 
business  life  is  the  same  explanation  that 
made  the  insurance  scandals  a  natural  and 
inevitable  result  of  "the  system."  We  have 
two  codes  of  conduct,  one  personal,  the  other 
corporate.  Many  a  man,  as  an  officer  or  as 
an  employee  of  a  corporation,  will  do  dis- 
honest acts  that  he  would  never  think  of 
doing  as  an  individual.  He  becomes  a 
part  of  "a  system"  and  he  accepts  "the 
system's"  code  of  conduct.  Some  of  them 
would  lose  their  places  if  they  did  not. 
Others  would  refuse  to  accept  what  had  come 
to  be  regarded  as  proper  perquisites,  such 
as  everybody  else  about  them  has  accepted. 

This  explanation  dues  not  make  a  dis- 
honest act  less  dishonest.  But  it  does  lead 
us  straight  to  the  cause  of  our  present  shame. 
Most  important  of  all,  it  shows  a  way  to  a 
remedy  and  does  not  force  us  to  conclude 
that  American  character  has  lost  its  moral 
fibre  and  that  industrial  success  has  made 
us  a  soft  and  degenerate  people. 

RELENTLESS  PUNISHMENT  BY  PUBLIC  OPINION 

ON  THE  contrary,  so  far  from  being  a  soft 
and  degenerate  people,  we  are  showing 
ourselves  full  of  moral  vigor.  The  most  im- 
portant fact  is  not  that  we  are  discovering 
much  rascality  but  that  we  vigorously  and 
instantly  resent  it  as  soon  as  it  is  brought 
to  light.  Many  men  knew  or  suspected  that 
employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  received  gratuities  because  they 
could  grant  favors;  and  they  regarded  it  as 


a  sort  of  inevitable  part  of  the  system.  But 
the  moment  that  the  whole  public  became 
aware  of  it,  as  a  confessed  fact,  these  men 
were  disgraced.  The  moral  judgment  of  the 
people  was  sure  and  swift.  And,  so  long  as 
the  moral  judgment  of  the  people  is  sure  and 
swift,  there  is  not  only  room  for  hope  but 
cause  for  congratulation. 

We  are  proving  what  many  had  despaired 
of — the  power  of  the  moral  sense  of  a  democ- 
racy to  correct  the  abuses  of  aggregated 
capital.  How  many  times  have  we  been  told 
by  our  own  moralists  and  by  our  foreign  critics 
that  the  Great  Interests  would  secure  per- 
manent control  of  our  government,  would 
debauch  personal  as  well  as  political  morals, 
and  would  bring  a  privileged  class  more 
powerful  than  any  privileged  class  in  the 
Old   World? 

If  such  a  privileged  class  were  rising  in 
American  life,  whose  place  in  its  ranks  was 
more  secure  than  the  high  officers'  of  the  great 
life  insurance  companies  and  their  financial 
and  Senatorial  allies'?  Whose  place  was 
more  secure  than  the  great  meat  packers', 
or  than  the  officers'  of  railroad  companies? 
There  are  no  more  instructive  tragedies  in 
recent  history  than  the  unhappy  fate  of 
some  of  these  men  upon  whom  the  vengeance 
has  been  visited  of  the  outraged  honesty  of 
the  people.  There  is  nothing  so  terrible  in  its 
punishments  as  an  aroused  and  indignant 
democracy. 

A  stronger  proof  of  the  people's  demand 
for  character  and  fair  dealing  in  financial  and 
industrial  lite  would  be  hard  to  imagine. 
There  is  no  intrenrhment  of  wrong-doing  that 
can  withstand  such  swift  and  ruthless  pun- 
ishment. There  is  something  grim,  relentless, 
and  almost  cruel  in  it.  If  such  facts  as  these 
indicate  a  loss  of  moral  fibre  in  the  people, 
it  would  be  hard  to  say  how  its  presence  could 
be   proved. 

THE  DANGER  OF  MOB  JUDGMENT 

THIS  view  of  both  the  soundness  and  the 
power  of  public  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  the  summary  of  interviews  with  repre- 
sentative men  of  influence  that  is  published 
in  this  magazine.  The  humiliating  dis- 
honesties in  corporation  life  and  (worse) 
the  extent  of  them  do  not  blind  our  corres- 
pondents to  the  saving  fact  that  dishonest 
men  are  swiftly  punished  as  soon  as  their 
deeds  are  made  public — punished,  we  mean, 


THE  LATE  CARL  SCHURZ 
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by  public  opinion;  for  the  public  condem- 
nation is  swifter  and  more  certain  than  the 
law.  These  corporate  criminals  are  forever 
done  for.  Whether  the  law  overtake  them 
or  not,  their  period  of  conspicuous  and 
successful  activity  is  ended.  The  opinions 
of  men  in  Massachusetts  and  Texas  and 
Michigan  and  Georgia  are  alike — that  we 
are  pulling  up  corporate  morals  to  the  level 
of  personal  morals  in  business.  So  far  are 
we  from  having  reason  to  despair  that  we 
have  for  the  first  time  definite  proof,  given 
on  a  large  scale,  that  our  business  code  will 
not  be  debauched  by   corporation  sins. 

In  fact,  public  indignation  is  so  thoroughly 
aroused  that  there  is  danger  of  more  or  less 
indiscriminate  punishment.  It  seems  dis- 
posed to  hound  men  whom  it  ever  so  slightly 
suspects ;  to  judge  men  before  they  have  been 
proved  guilty ;  to  take  a  certain  joy  in  the 
chase;  in  a  word,  we  have  seen  some  instances 
of  mob  judgment.  This  is  the  worst  symp- 
tom of  all,  in  this  revel  of  exposure.  It  is 
not  fair  nor  right  nor  wholesome  to  judge 
a  man  guilty  till  he  is  proved  guilty;  and 
the  strong  men  of  every  community  may  now 
do  good  service  by  restraining  the  public 
condemnation  within  the  bounds  of  fairness. 
To  punish  wrong-doers  is  one  thing.  To 
shake  confidence  in  mankind  in  general  is 
another  thing;  and  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  normal  proportion  of  honest  men 
has  not  become  less. 

THE  PRESIDENT  AND  BUSINESS  MORALS 

EXCEPT  for  the  momentary  danger  of 
indiscriminate  condemnation  of  cor- 
porate managers  and  of  successful  men,  this 
awakening  of  the  people's  anger  is  alto- 
gether wholesome.  By  it  our  business  life 
is  purging  itself  and  lifting  its  standard  of 
conduct  higher.  A  democracy  like  ours  gains 
by  every  exercise  of  its  moral  equipment. 

And  the  strongest  force  in  this  uplifting 
of  our  standard  of  financial  and  commercial 
conduct  is  President  Roosevelt.  We  owe 
most  of  this  agitation  to  his  uncommon  and 
uncompromising  energy.  He  has  given  him- 
self to  making  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  an  effective  instrument  to  do 
what  it  was  meant  to  do — to  enforce  the  laws. 
He  has  found  laws  broken  or  evaded.  The 
anti-rebate  law  was  mocked  at.  He  simply 
took  it  seriously  and,  when  he  found  it  vio- 
lated, he  energetically  went  about  putting  it 


into  effect.  Violations  led  to  investigations. 
Investigation  disclosed  other  violations. 
The  almost  universal  disregard  of  it  suggested 
and  even  demanded  its  strengthening.  A 
president  who  took  his  executive  duties  in 
a  routine  way  would  hardly  have  become 
aware  of  the  general  disregard  of  the  law, 
or  he  would  have  considered  it  as  a  law  that 
could  not  be  enforced. 

So  too,  with  the  violators  of  the  land  laws 
in  the  Pacific  States.  They  had  been  broken 
with  impunity  since  they  were  enacted. 
Presidents  had  come  and  gone.  Local  senti- 
ment had  adapted  itself  to  these  laws  as  paper 
statutes.  Within  certain  limits  they  were 
not  taken  seriously.  Mr.  Rooosevelt  did 
take  them  seriously,  and  conviction  after 
conviction  followed,  including  a  United 
States  Senator  from  Oregon  whose  humilia- 
tion led  to  his  death. 

So,  too,  with  the  so-called  "war  on  the 
trusts."  The  President  has  no  hostility 
to  corporations.  The  "war"  has  come  about 
because  in  his  unflinching  enforcement  of 
the  law  he  discovered  that  many  great 
corporations  were  persistently  violating  it. 
They  had  persistently  violated  it  for  many 
years;  but  inquiries  into  their  conduct  had 
not    been    energetically    pursued. 

Or  consider  the  packing  house  scandals. 
They  are  not  of  recent  origin.  Year  after 
year,  food  products  had  been  prepared  in 
Chicago  in  revolting  and  unhealthful  ways. 
When  Mr.  Sinclair  and  Dr.  Jaques  published 
the  facts — facts  some  of  which  had  before 
been  published  in  Chicago  and  in  the  London 
Lancet  and  had  been  clearly  brought  out  years 
ago  in  the  Congressional  investigation  of  the 
"embalmed"  beef  sold  to  the  army  during 
our  war  with  Spain — a  less  energetic  president 
would  not  have  felt  moved  to  action.  In 
fact,  the  authorities  of  Chicago  and  of  Illinois 
were  aware  of  these  facts  all  the  while ;  and 
the  first  duty  of  providing  a  remedy  rests  on 
them  rather  than  on  the  national  Govern- 
ment. Again  it  was  Mr.  Roosevelt's  energetic 
way  that  brought  the  subject  under  legis- 
lative action — this  and  nothing  else. 

All  these  evils  were  of  more  or  less  long 
standing.  We  had  accepted  them,  tolerated 
them,  taken  them  for  granted — -forgotten  them 
if  we  had  ever  known  them,  and  doubted  their 
existence  if  we  had  never  been  sure.  They 
were  concealed,  or  half  concealed,  from  gen- 
eral public  knowledge. 
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Two  conclusions  follow.  We  have  had 
no  sudden  descent  into  depravity.  On  the 
contrary,  these  violations  of  law  had  gone 
on  so  long  that  the  laws  were  regarded  as 
dead  letters.  The  other  conclusion  is  that 
we  owe  the  halt  and  the  shock  and  the 
recovery  of  respect  for  law  and  of  self-respect 
chiefly  to  the  President. 

If  he  has  seemed  to  "drive"  Congress, 
he  has  done  so  because  some  of  these  dead- 
letter  laws  have  needed  amendment  to  be 
made  effective,  or  because  Congress  would 
not  act  except  under  insistence.  Take  the 
beef  scandals  again.  The  main  facts  have 
been  within  reach  of  Congress  ever  since  the 
investigation  of  the  army  contracts  made 
during  the  Spanish  War.  They  were  pub- 
lished then  by  the  order  of  Congress.  Yet 
these  revolting  and  murderous  practices 
of  preparing  food  would  have  gone  on  forever 
if  we  had  waited  for  Congress  to  act. 

When  the  results  of  this  "agitation  of  the 
public  mind,"  can  be  properly  measured  by 
looking  back  at  them,  it  will  be  very  clear 
that  the  nation  will  owe  Mr.  Roosevelt  a 
great  debt  for  lifting  the  morals  of  Industry 
— especially  the  morals  of  corporations — to 
the    level    of   decency. 

-  THE  FIGHT  FOR  CLEAN  MEAT 

THE  plain  story  of  the  fight  for  decent 
and  sound  meat  products  is  interesting. 
Mr.  Upton  Sinclair  wrote  that  unforgettable 
story  of  life  in  and  about  the  packing  houses 
in  Chicago,  "The  Jungle"  which  laid  bare 
with  remorseless  realism  the  unspeakable  con- 
ditions under  which  food  products  were  pre- 
pared. When  he  offered  the  book  for  publi- 
cation to  the  publishers  of  this  magazine, 
they  regarded  it  as  a  public  duty  to  bring  it 
out,  if  it  were  true;  and  they  had  an  investi- 
gation made  to  determine  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  the  story.  That  investigation 
showed  that  its  horrors  were  true.  The 
book  was  promptly  published  and  caused  a 
shudder  to  run  round  the  world.  It  was 
reviewed  and  received  in  every  civilized  coun- 
try with  a  shock — because  of  the  infamy  of 
the  practices  that  it  revealed. 

This  magazine,  then,  as  its  readers  will 
recall,  published  three  temperate  and  re- 
strained articles  on  the  subject  by  Dr. 
Jaques,  and  Dr.  Hedger,  of  Chicago,  and  by 
Mr.  Thomas  II.  McKee,  of  New  York.  By 
this   time   the   President   had   become   inter- 


ested and  he  ordered  the  investigation  that 
was  made  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Neill,  United 
States  Labor  Commissioner,  and  Mr.  James 
B.  Reynolds.  Thereupon  Senator  Beveridge 
introduced  a  bill,  as  a  rider  to  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Agricultural  Department 
—a  bill  to  compel  Federal  inspection  of  a 
thorough  kind  of  all  products  meant  for  in- 
terstate or  foreign  shipment.  And  then  the 
fight  began. 

In  spite  of  the  investigations  made  by  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  publishers,  in  spite 
of  the  investigations  made  by  the  direction 
of  the  President — in  spite  of  the  conclusive 
case  made  against  the  packers  by  these  com- 
petent persons  and  the  proof  given  by  clouds 
of  other  witnesses  (for  there  never  was  a 
plainer  ease  nor  a  more  revolting  revelation) 
— the  packers  of  Chicago  had  the  effrontery 
still  to  deny  the  truth.  Their  published 
statement  shows  an  amazing  disregard  of  the 
evidence  from  reliable  men  of  what  they 
actually  saw,  of  public  opinion,  and  of  the 
enormity  of  practices  proved  beyond  a  doubt. 
It  is  as  unfortunate,  too,  as  it  is  amazing; 
for  nothing  that  they  may  herafter  say  about 
their  products,  will  seem  worthy  of  belief. 
So  long  as  the  business  remains  in  their 
hands,  the  public  will  be  safe  in  using  their 
products  only  by  the  certification  of  purity 
made  by  some  public  authority.  Yet  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  government  investigators 
found  some  slaughter  houses  which  were 
conducted  decently  and  with  regard  for  sani- 
tary conditions;  the  public  can  teach  the 
offenders  the  sharpest  of  lessons  by  purchas- 
ing the  products  of  these  firms  only. 

THE    POWER    OF   A   BOOK 

THE  credit  for  arousing  the  country  is 
due  primarily  to  Mr.  Sinclair.  It  has 
not  often  happened  that  a  book  has  carried 
such  swift  and  terrible  vengeance;  and  the 
country  owes  Mr.  Sinclair  a  lasting  debt  of 
gratitude.  If  it  had  not  been  for  "The 
Jungle,"  the  shocking  conditions  it  sets 
forth  might  never  have  been  brought  to 
public  attention  with  enough  force  tose.  ade- 
quate investigations  under  way.  Dr.  Jaques 
also  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  Chicago  and 
of  the  country;  for  he  alone  among  men  of 
scientific  training  laid  bare  the  murderous 
facts  with  the  autho.  ity  that  his  profession 
and  his  former  official  position  as  city  bac- 
teriologist gave  him. 
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You  may  search  our  history  in  vain  for  a 
better  example  of  the  irresistible  power  of 
publicity,  and  of  public  opinion,  and  of  an 
energetic  Executive.  The  moral  is  that  these 
forces  are  invincible  in  our  democracy. 
There  is  no  evil  that  they  cannot  correct. 
If  any  class  of  people  in  our  American 
community  yet  believe  that  an  evil  may 
receive  perpetual  immunity  through  pub- 
lic indifference,  this  episode  may  well  dis- 
pel their  illusion.  Perhaps  no  people  are 
more  long-suffering  than  we,  more  prone  to 
endure  discomforts  and  disadvantages  through 
sheer  unwillingness  in  any  concerted  way  to 
make  a  fuss  about  them.  But  when  the 
public  is  once  aroused,  there  is  no  interest 
bold  enough  to  defy  its  expressed  demand, 
and  this  affair,  if  there  had  never  been 
another,  indicates  how  nearly  unanimous  a 
public  demand  may  become  in  a  very  short 
time. 

And  another  moral  is,  that  the  pen  of  a 
man  who  knows  how  to  use  it  is  stronger 
than  any  trust  and  all  its  organs  and  all 
the  critics  of  mere  literary  art. 

THE  AIM  OF  THE  RAILROAD  RATE  LAW 

THE  passage  of  a  railroad  rate  regulation 
bill  has  made  this  last  session  of  Con- 
gress notable.  It  made  it  an  exciting  session, 
at  times  even  sensational;  but  it  provoked  a 
debate  in  the  Senate  that  was  both  thorough 
and  interesting.  The  overwhelming  vote, 
almost  unanimous,  whereby  the  bill  was 
passed  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  is  a 
proof  of  the  strong  pressure  of  public  senti- 
ment, backed  by  the  President. 

There  has  been  a  vast  volume  of  mis- 
understanding of  the  purpose  and  even  of 
the  scope  of  the  measure.  Its  main  purpose 
is  not  to  fix  rates — they  must  be  really  fixed 
in  the  long  run  by  economic  conditions. 
Nor  is  it  to  shackle  the  railroads  with  control 
of  their  incomes  by  a  government  com- 
mission. But  the  main  aim  is  to  prevent 
discriminations.  This  new  law,  which 
greatly  strengthens  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  does  enable  the  commission  to 
fix  a  maximum  rate,  on  complaint,  but  it 
does  not  look  toward  any  general  regulation 
of  rates.  And  its  actions  are,  of  course,  open 
to  review  by  the  courts.  It  is  well  to  fix  this 
large  purpose  of  the  law  in  the  mind  lest 
discussion    of    its    details    bring    confusion. 


The  details  are  numerous  and  specific.  Just 
what  they  all  are  will  not  be  known  till 
the  bill  comes  from  the  conference  com- 
mittee and  takes  its  final  shape  as  an  enact- 
ment 

TO  STOP  FINANCIAL  SCANDALS  IN  POLITICS 

FOR  some  years  Massachusetts  has  been 
the  only  state  which  undertook  to  restrict 
and  regulate  by  law  the  contributions  and  dis- 
bursements to  political  parties  and  to  lobbies. 
Somewhat  in  imitation  of  the  English  system, 
Massachusetts  provided  for  the  public  reg- 
istry of  lobbyists  and  the  publicity  of  the 
expenditures    of    political    funds. 

The  exposures  by  the  New  York  investigat- 
ing committee  of  the  manner  in  which  large 
sums  of  money  were  contributed  by  great 
corporations  to  political  purposes  started 
an  agitation  for  immediate  legislation  which 
has  resulted  in  new  laws  in  New  York  and 
in  the  favorable  report  in  Congress  of  pub- 
licity and  corrupt  practices  bills. 

Beginning  with  the  campaign  of  1892 
when  large  corporate  contributions  were 
secured  by  Mr.  Whitney  and  other  friends 
of  Mr.  Cleveland's,  the  evil  of  corporate 
campaign  contributions  was  developed  by 
Chairman  Hanna  of  the  Republican  com- 
mittee until  it  became  a  system  of  organized 
assessments  upon  railroads,  national  banks, 
insurance  companies,  and  other  corporations 
with  large  financial  interests.  Judging  from 
the  rates  of  assessment  disclosed  by  testi- 
mony in  various  investigations  and  the 
inquiry  made  by  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  amount  of  the  national  committee's 
funds  alone  was  sufficient  to  give  a  dollar 
apiece  to  every  voter  in  the  United  States. 
Since  these  sums  were  distributed  chiefly 
in  the  doubtful  states,  the  expenditure  there 
per  capita  would  average  from  ten  to  fifteen 
dollars  a  voter.  This  does  not  include  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  state  and  local 
committees  of  which  no  good  estimate  can 
be    made. 

While  the  campaign  funds  were  growing, 
the'lobby  funds  too  were  continually  increas- 
ing. The  object  of  both  was  the  same,  to 
secure  favorable  legislation  and  a  kindly  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  in  the  interest  of  the 
contributors.  The  lobby  funds  of  the  three 
big  New  York  life  insurance  companies 
amounted  to  more  than  half  a  million  dollars 
a  year.     The  head  lobbyist  of  the  New  York 
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Life  Company  alone  handled  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars  in  a  dozen  years. 
These  insurance  companies  were  by  no  means 
alone  in  maintaining  costly  lobbies.  Almost 
every  railroad,  gas,  electric,  and  other  public 
service  corporation  has  maintained  agents 
to  look  after  its  legislative  interests.  Since 
the  profits  of  a  public-service  corporation 
are  more  dependent  than  those  of  an  insurance 
company  upon  friendly  legislation,  their 
lobby  expenditures  must  have  been  pro- 
portionately   greater. 

Every  state,  of  course,  has  laws  against 
bribery  and  corruption.  But  they  have 
not  been  vigorously  enforced  except  against 
small  offenders.  But  under  the  new  laws  in 
New  York  and  under  the  bills  favorably 
reported  in  Congress,  if  they  become  laws, 
such  practices  henceforth  cannot  be  excused 
or  explained  away.  The  New  York  law 
now  prohibits  any  corporation  except  a 
political  corporation  from  directly  or  indi- 
rectly paying  out  any  money  for  political 
purposes.  Any  of  its  employees,  officers, 
or  attorneys  who  participates  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.  Only  registered  legislative 
attorneys  may  hereafter  appear  before  the 
committees  of  the  legislature  or  seek  to 
procure  legislation.  They  may  be  paid  for 
their  services,  but  these  payments  must  be 
public,  and  no  other  payments  are  lawful. 
As  regards  campaign  contributions  and  dis- 
bursements— they,  too,  must  be  made  public 
and  accompanied  with  vouchers.  There  is 
a  defect  in  the  New  York  law  which  permits 
disbursements  of  less  than  ten  dollars  to  be 
made  without  an  accounting.  The  bill  in 
Congress  which  applies  to  national  elections 
is  better  in  this  regard.  Under  both  the  New 
York  law  and  the  bill  in  Congress  the  name 
of  every  contributor  must  be  given,  and  con- 
tributions through  second  parties  are  pro- 
hibited. 

If  these  measures  for  publicity  are  enforced, 
a  step  will  be  taken  toward  the  purification 
of  the  ballot  and  of  legislatures  that  will 
deserve  to  be  regarded  as  as  a  historic 
reform. 

TWO  DISCOURAGING  EXAMPLES  OF  POPULARLY 
ELECTED  SENATORS 

HOPE  was  built  on  the  popular  election 
of  United  States  Senators  that  better 
men  would  be  chosen  than  are  chosen  by 
legislatures;  but  it  has  not  always  been  so. 


The  successors  to  Senator  Carmack,  of 
Tennessee,  and  Senator  Berry,  of  Arkansas, 
have  both  been  selected  by  a  popular  primary 
vote;  and  the  legislatures  will  ratify  the 
choice.  Governor  Jeff.  Davis,  of  Arkansas, 
has  by  his  behavior  as  governor  brought 
discredit  on  his  state.  He  is  not  as  "bad" 
a  man  as  the  sensational  reports  of  his  silly 
conduct  have  caused  many  persons  at  a 
distance  to  believe.  But  he  is  a  cheap 
demagogue.  Ex-Governor  "Bob"  Taylor, 
who  will  go  to  the  Senate  from  Tennessee, 
has  three  times  been  governor,  and  he  has 
more  than  three  times  played  the  popular 
buffoon,  with  his  fiddle  and  his  cheap  rhetoric 
and  old  jokes,  from  the  Mississippi  river  to 
the  Mountains.  He  is  a  platform  fiddler, 
a  lecturer  and  orator,  whose  stories  reach 
the  level  of  this  sample,  apropos  of  his  can- 
didacy against  Senator  Carmack: 

"While  traveling  together  on  a  dusty  road  they 
came  to  a  well.  The  coon  went  down  for  a  drink, 
but  the  difficulty  lay  in  getting  out.  At  last  the 
coon  thought  out  a  scheme. 

'Come  down  here,  possum!'  shouted  the  coon  up 
the  well.      'The  water's  fine. ' 

"The  possum  jumped  into  the  other  bucket  and 
descended.  As  the  coon  in  the  ascending  bucket 
met  the  possum  coming  down,  he  remarked  with  a 
sly  wink: — 

"  'The  world  goes  round  and  round. 

Some  goes  up  and  some  comes  down.'  " 

Senators  Berry  and  Carmack  are  not 
great  statesmen.  Both  have  on  occasion 
shown  certain  retroactive  tendencies  — 
the  closed  mind  instead  of  the  open  mind. 
But  they  belong  to  a  higher  class  of  men  than 
their  popular  and  loud  successors. 

Yet  it  must  be  said  that  neither  of  these 
incoming  nor  of  these  retiring  senators  is 
the  agent  of  any  Special  Interest.  The 
new  men  are  simply  below  any  proper  sen- 
atorial standard.  If  popular  elections  send 
to  the  Senate  this  type  of  "popular"  polit- 
ician from  some  states  and  the  great  cor- 
porations control  the  legislatures  that  elect 
Senators  in  other  states,  we  seem  yet  to  be 
betwixt  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea  when  we 
come  to  this  high  task.  The  truth  is,  it  is 
not  by  methods  of  election  or  by  any  other 
mere  machinery  that  we  shall  restore  the 
Senate,  but  by  building  up  public  opinion  to 
express  itself  with  dignity  and  right  judg- 
ment by  any  method. 


THE    SMOOT    CASE 
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THE  "  PUBLICITY  MEN  "  OF  CORPORATIONS 

IT  HAS  become  a  fashion  of  the  large 
corporations  to  employ  "publicity  men," 
that  is  to  say,  men  whose  sole  business 
it  is  to  give  out  information  about  the  cor- 
porations. Most  of  them  are  men  who  have 
had  experience  as  reporters  and  editors  of 
newspapers — very  wisely  because  a  man  who 
has  not  had  experience  in  "handling  news" 
generally  makes  a  mess  of  it  when  he  has 
information  to  impart  to  the  press.  In  fact 
a  good  deal  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  news- 
papers (and  of  the  magazines,  too,)  which 
is  so  stupendous  as  to  be  a  national  crime,  is 
committed  by  the  men  who  impart  the  news. 
This  must  be  true,  because  many  an  item 
in  a  newspaper  is  so  full  of  inaccuracies  that  no 
reporter  alone,  even  though  he  have  a  genius 
for  error,  could  possibly  have  made  them  all. 
If  you  should  ever  have  a  week  with  nothing 
to  do  and  chose  to  amuse  yourself  by  tracing 
all  the  mistakes  that  you  found  in  a  news- 
paper item  which  you  yourself  had  given  to 
a  reporter,  yoti  would  be  likely  to  discover  to 
your  shame,  that  a  part  of  them  were  yours, 
a  part  of  them  the  reporter's.  For  a  man 
who  can  accurately  give  a  piece  of  news  is 
much  more  rarely  found  than  a  reporter 
who  can  take  an  item  accurately. 

The  "publicity  men"  of  the  corporations, 
therefore,  make  for  accuracy  and  serve  a 
good  purpose.  That  is  to  say,  they  will  serve 
a  good  purpose  as  we  reach  the  happy  time 
when  the  corporation  will  lie  down  with  the 
public  and  the  investigator  ceases  from  trou- 
bling. Even  for  the  present  he  serves  a 
good  purpose  —  under  a  certain  degree  of 
suspicion,  and  the  degree  of  suspicion  is 
determined  by  the  character  of  the  corpora- 
tion that  he  serves.  What  he  gives  forth 
will  be  received  as  a  special  plea — as  an 
attorney's  givings-forth  are  received — true, 
of  course,  but  true  with  the  interest  of  his 
employer  in  view,  which  is  the  same  as  to 
say  sometimes  a  half  truth.  The  railroad 
companies  and  groups  of  railroad  companies 
have  long  maintained  literary  bureaus,  having 
taken  the  idea  from  the  political  parties  in 
campaign  times.  Now  the  veracity  of  po- 
litical campaign  books — was  that  ever  ques- 
tioned? 

In  this  tangled  world  the  "publicity  man" 
may,  therefore,  untie  some  troublesome  knots, 
or  he  may  himself  be  another  knot  that  the 


reporters  and  the  public  must  untie:  it  will 
all  depend  on  your  man  and  on  your  cor- 
poration. For  that  matter,  so  has  news 
of  corporations  always  depended  on  the  man 
and  on  the  corporation.  Thus  you  come  out 
where  you  went  in,  and  Truth  is  as  elusive 
as  ever,  in  spite  of  the  multiplicity  of  her 
salaried  ministers. 

THE  SMOOT  CASE 

THE  Senate  Committeee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections,  after  hearing  much 
testimony  about  the  Mormon  Church  and  its 
practices,  reported  to  exclude  Senator  Smoot 
from  the  Senate.  There  was,  of  course,  a 
minority  report;  and  a  very  debatable'  ques- 
tion was  raised. 

Smoot  was  regularly  elected.  He  repre- 
sents the  State  of  Utah.  He  is  a  Mormon 
and  an  Apostle  of  the  Church.  But  he  is  not 
a  polygamist.  He  has,  therefore,  not  violated 
the  United  States  law  which  forbids  plural 
marriages.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  looks  as  if 
the  Senate  Committee  were  undertaking  to 
say  that  no  Mormon  may  sit  in  the  Senate, 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  saying  that  a 
man's  faith  may  be  a  reason  for  his  exclusion. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  much  testi- 
mony that  the  Mormon  hierarchy,  of  which 
Apostle  Smoot  is  a  part,  still  upholds  the 
doctrine  of  "plural  marriage,"  as  a  doctrine; 
and  there  have  even  been  polygamous  mar- 
riages sanctioned  by  the  church  since  the  law 
prohibiting  them  was  passed.  That  is  to 
say — so  the  argument  runs — that  the  Mormon 
hierarchy  is  in  effect  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States  Government;  for  one  oath 
required  by  the  church  is  to  obey  the  church 
rather  than  the  Government.  In  the  minds 
of  most  men,  doubtless  this  oath  is  a  mere 
formula;  but  it  is  upon  this  that  the  argu- 
ment for  exclusion  has  been  built. 

The  Senate  has  the  undisputed  authority 
to  exclude  him.  But  exclusion  comes  so 
near  to  resembling  religious  persecution  that 
many  sound  arguments  are  made  against  it. 

The  vast  volume  of  testimony  given  before 
the  Committee  revealed  practices  that  are 
clearly  in  violation  of  the  law  under  which 
Utah  was  admitted.  The  hierarchy  has, 
under  a  pretense  of  observing  the  law,  held 
to  some  of  its  old  doctrines  which  have 
sanctioned  unlawful  acts.  Its  power  remains 
unbroken.     In  fact  it  constantly  spreads  to 
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other  states;  and  it  is,  when  it  wishes  to  be, 
a  very  tyrannical  and  effective  political 
machine.  The  cure  for  Mormonism  was, 
of  course,  thought  to  be  the  gradual  advance 
of  liberal  thought  and  of  all  those  forces  that 
we  usually  call  "civilization."  And  this 
will  ultimately  be  the  cure.  But  it  works 
slowly ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  this  is  a  very 
delicate  question  that  the  Smoot  case  has 
presented.  Among  other  questions  that  arise 
is  this  one — may  one  result  of  his  exclusion 
be  to  strengthen  still  more  the  power  of  the 
church  over  the  minds  of  its  members?  The 
blood  of  its  martyrs  has  been  the  seed  of 
every    church. 

THE  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  AND  THE 
NEW  LAWS 

MR.  RYAN,  the  owner  of  the  majority 
of  the  stock  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  (which  alone  of  the  "big 
three"  is  a  stock  company)  has  taken  a  step 
toward  its  "mutualization";  and  the  in- 
junction against  such  an  action  which  a 
minority  stockholder  had  obtained  has  been 
vacated  by  the  court.  The  way  is  now  open, 
therefore,  for  a  majority  of  the  directors  to 
be  chosen  by  policyholders.  Step  by  step  the 
other  large  New  York  life  insurance  compan- 
nies  continue  their  house-cleaning.  Mr. 
Perkins  has  resigned  from  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Life;  and  suits  are 
pending  against  some  of  the  wrong-doers 
of  the  old  regime  of  the  Mutual. 

The  public  has  not  clearly  understood 
why  no  one  was  punished  as  a  result  of  all 
this  wickedness  that  was  revealed.  But  we 
have  the  consolation  that  the  newly  enacted 
laws  of  New  York  forbid,  under  heavy  pen- 
alties, the  perversions  of  money  and  the  ex- 
travagancies of  "getting  business"  which 
brought  the  downfall  of  the  old  officers  of 
these  companies;  and  it  is  matter  for  uni- 
versal congratulation  that  even  such  a  revel 
of  mismanagement  did  not  for  a  moment 
imperil  their  financial  soundness.  Although 
the  wrongdoers  have  not  been  punished  by  the 
law,  some  of  them  have  suffered  the  severest 
penalties  at  the  hands  of  public  opinion;  but 
the  companies  themselves  have  come  through 
abundantly  solvent. 

The  public  will  for  many  a  long  year  be 
wary  about  buying  the  forms  of  policies  that 
were  most  popular  at  one  time  and  were  also 
the  most  costly  ;  but,  in  the  panic,  many  men 


made  mistakes  by  surrendering  policies  that 
they  would  have  done  well  to  keep.  Since 
the  soundness  of  these  companies  is  yet  un- 
questioned and  their  real  strength,  under  the 
new  laws,  is  greater  than  their  apparent 
strength  was  before,  they  will  now  go  on 
with  prosperity  and  without  inflation.  Pol- 
icies in  them  are  good  and  always  will  be — 
so  far  as  one  can  predict;  but  the  popular 
policies  henceforth  will  not  be  of  the  same 
kinds  as  those  that  were  most  popular  during 
the  era  of  their  "booming"  business.  For 
these  reasons  a  man  may  more  wisely  insure 
in  them  now — if  he  buy  the  right  kind  of  pol- 
icy— than  at  any  time  within  recent  years. 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  WORK  IN  THE  WORLD 


T 


HE  bringing  of  scientific  agriculture 
into  general  practice  is,  we  presume, 
the  most  important  economic  task  that 
awaits  us;  and  it  is  more  than  an  economic 
task.  In  laboratories  and  on  small  experi- 
mental areas,  methods  have  already  been 
worked  out  which,  if  universally  applied, 
would  so  increase  the  yield  and  the  quality 
of  our  great  crops,  and  consequently  the 
profit  of  growing  them,  that  the  culture  of 
the  earth  would  become  more  profitable  than 
commerce  and  manufactures.  The  ambitious 
young  men  have  left  the  farms  for  the  cities, 
from  Abraham's  day,  if  they  had  cities  then, 
till  our  own,  because  they  could  make  more 
money  in  trade  and  in  similar  pursuits;  and 
the  farmer,  as  a  rule,  has  been  the  left-over 
man;  and  he  will  be  so,  till  this  economic 
situation    is    changed. 

Great  hopes  were  entertained  a  generation 
ago  that  the  agricultural  colleges  would 
teach  men  scientific  "farming;  and  so  they 
have;  but  most  of  the  men  who  have  thus 
been  taught  have  themselves  become  teachers 
and  have  taught  others  who  in  turn  have 
become  teachers;  and  the  man  on  the  soil 
has,  as  a  rule,  not  yet  been  reached  with  the 
new  knowledge  and  with  new  methods. 

Agricultural  bulletins,  too,  have  done  good, 
but  they  have  instructed  those  who  least 
needed  instruction;  for  the  typical  farmer 
does  not  learn  farming  by  reading  about  it. 
Experiment  stations  have  had  a  more  direct 
influence  and  have  caused  better  methods 
to  be  used  in  their  neighborhoods. 

But  all  these  good  agencies  have  yet  failed 
to  reach  the  mass  of  men  who  till  the  earth, 
the    thousands   and   hundreds   of   thousands 
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of  farmers  who  plow  and  sow  and  reap  as 
their  fathers  did  and  who  are  suspicious  of 
innovations,  of  book-farming,  and  of  new 
ideas   in  general. 

It  remained  for  the  National  Agricultural 
Department,  by  a  stroke  of  that  common 
sense  which  we  call  genius,  to  begin  the  work 
of  "demonstration"  on  the  farms  of  farm- 
ers who  themselves  work  them.  A  report 
has  been  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  which  explains  the  "farmers'  cooper- 
ative demonstration  work"  done  in  Texas 
and  Louisiana  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  S.  A. 
Knapp ;  and  that  is  a  pamphlet  which  seems 
likely  to  show  a  new  hope  for  mankind. 

The  method  of  instructing  farmers  is  sim- 
plicity itself.  A  demonstrator  goes  to  a 
farmer  and  persuades  him  to  do  two  or  three 
such  simple  new  things  as  to  prepare  his  land 
in  the  fall  or  winter,  to  plow  it  deep,  to 
practice  intensive  farming — that  is,  to  culti- 
vate it  better — and  to  select  his  seed.  This 
pamphlet  is  made  up  of  reports  from  these 
"demonstrators."  Wherever  one  farmer  has 
once  done  these  things  on  a  small  area  under 
the  direction  of  a  demonstrator,  the  results 
have  caused  a  change  in  the  general  agricul- 
tural practice  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
whole  problem  is  to  do  such  work  in  every 
neighborhood.  These  reports  contain  such 
remarks  as   these: 

"Six  years  ago  an  average  yield  of  30  per  cent, 
of  lint  cotton  was  considered  very  good.  Now  we 
often  have  cotton  that  yields  as  high  as  38  per 
cent,  of  lint.  That  alone  in  the  cotton  crop  of  the 
South  means  a  profit  of  about  $30,000,000."  (From 
Palestine,  Texas). 

"The  seed  we  gave  out  last  season  produced 
from  a  third  to  three  times  as  much  as  the  old 
varieties.  At  Grosbeck,  where  7,000  acres  of  cotton 
will  be  planted  this  year,  a  good  season  will  pro- 
duce 1000  more  bales  than  the  same  acreage  would 
have  yielded  planted  in  the  old  way,"  (From 
Houston,  Texas). 

"In  1904  I  had  to  be  very  careful  how  I  ap- 
proached a  farmer,  He  would  say  he  cared  noth- 
ing about  our  book  farming.  Now  they  insist  on 
my  going  to  see  them.  There  is  50  per  cent,  im- 
provement in  our  agriculture  as  compared  with  a 
few  years  ago."      (From  Shreveport,  La). 

The  area  over  which  this  kind  of  instruction 
is  carried  on  has  this  year  been  greatly  ex- 
tended.    If  this  be  not  education  that  tells, 


then  what  is?  One  philosophical  observer 
of  this  movement  has  called  it  "the  most 
important  work  in  the  world." 

THE  CAREERS  OF  FOUR  MEN 

AMONG  the  unusual  number  of  dis- 
tinguished men  who  have  recently 
died,  there  are  four  whose  careers  are  of 
especial  interest — two  Americans  and  two 
in  Europe. 

I 

Mr.  Carl  Schurz's  nobility  of  character 
was  a  valuable  possession  of  our  public  life, 
his  high  ideals  in  politics  were  a  constant 
inspiration,  and  his  extraordinary  oratorical 
powers  were  a  strong  force  for  right  action  in 
many  times  of  doubt.  Mark  Twain's  com- 
parison of  him  to  a  pilot  whom  good  men 
found  it  safe  to  follow  when  they  had  lost 
the  current,  is  apt.  And  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  this  in  Mr.  Schurz.  You 
never  forgot  his  romantic  career.  You 
never  forgot  his  idealistic  temperament.  He 
brought  imagination  to  play  in  all  his  studies 
and  in  all  his  presentation  of,  public  quest- 
ions. 

And  surely  he  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing men  of  his  time  in  all  the  world.  His 
talk  was  brilliant.  He  had  earnestness  and 
wit  together.  He  was  a  companionable 
man,  too.  The  fervor  of  his  friendliness 
warmed  you,  and  his  simple,  frank,  direct 
way  was  the  simple,  frank  and  direct  way 
of  all  great  natures. 

But  he  was  not  a  leader  of  men.  A  wrong 
thing  stirred  him,  or  what  he  considered  a 
wrong  thing — the  military  method  of  Lincoln, 
the  leadership  of  Blaine,  the  free-silver 
craze,  our  occupation  of  the  Philippines. 
During  his  term  of  office  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  he  did  positive  work — in  building 
up  the  merit  system,  for  example,  against 
the  great  odds  of  that  period.  Under  a 
form  of  government  where  he  would  have 
held  important  office  for  life,  by  appointment, 
he  would  doubtless  have  left  more  definite 
and  positive  results  of  his  extraordinary 
powers.  But  in  our  kind  of  practical  politics, 
he  could  not  seek  nor  could  he  long  retain 
office.  His  influence  was  corrective  not  con- 
structive, for  his  temperament  was  critical 
rather  than  executive.  His  was  an  eloquent, 
honest  critical  voice  which  his  idealistic  tem- 
perament turned  into  a  scourge  to  wrongdoers 
and  into  ridicule  of  those   that  differed  with 
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him.  Many  of  his  arguments  were  academic, 
for  he  lacked  the  power  always  fairly  to 
measure  practical  forces.  But  he  was  a  man 
of  the  highest  ideals,  and  of  a  great  sim- 
plicity of  mind  and  of  character;  and  the 
Republic  is  made  poorer  by  his  death.  "His 
Recollections  of  a  Long  Life"  now  running 
in  McClure's  Magazine  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  autobiographies  of  our  generation. 


II 


There  could  be  no  sharper  antithesis  to 
Mr.  Schurz  than  Senator  Gorman  of  Mary- 
land. He  held  office  for  long  periods,  for  he 
made  that  his  aim.  A  man  of  ability  and 
of  industry,  he  had  also  a  quality  of  leader- 
ship, but  it  was  leadership  by  organization 
and  machinery  and  not  the  leadership  of 
ideals.  He  reduced  politics  to  a  business 
and  he  conducted  the  business  with  thrift. 
He  was  in  many  ways  a  useful  member  of 
the  Senate — useful  in  routine.  He  knew 
the  machinery  of  legislation,  he  was  a  deft 
master  of  party  tactics — he  knew  the  art 
both  of  managing  campaigns  and  of  carrying 
out    legislative    programmes. 

He  was  a  man  of  soft  speech  and  of  soft 
principles;  and  you  never  felt  when  you 
came  in  contact  with  him  either  in  public 
or  in  private  that  you  were  in  a  frank  or 
virile  presence.  His  manner  was  the  manner 
of  a  man  playing  a  part.  He  came  to  have 
considerable  influence  in  practical  political 
life  chiefly  because  there  was,  during  most 
of  the  period  of  his  activity,  a  lack  of  better 
leaders  in  his  party.  He  had  no  large  vision  ; 
he  was  without  imagination;  but  he  had 
the  qualities  of  a  successful  practical  politician 
in  a  high  degree. 

Yet  to  describe  him  thus  is  not  to  make 
a  fair  portrait  if  something  were  not  said  in 
praise  of  his  loyalty  to  those  whom  he  re- 
garded as  his  friends.  He  lived  and  workc  1 
on  the  lower  level  of  politics  but  he  worked 
in  ways  that  on  that  lower  level  were  reckoned 
as  fair.  How  far  from  statesmanship  such 
a  career  was  is  measured  by  this — that, 
though  he  counted  himself  successful,  he 
did  nothing  which  will  be  long  remembered. 
Throughout  his  career,  he  did  no  great 
act,  such  as  would  now  be  recalled  grate- 
fully by  those  who  work  to  build  up 
popular  government  as  the  basis  of  the  ideal 
state. 


Ill 

Ibsen,  the  Norwegian  poet  and  dramatist, 
had  a  stronger  influence  on  one  great  form 
of  literature — the  drama — than  any  other 
man  of  recent  times.  He  put  poor  human 
nature  on  the  stage,  as  the  plaything  of 
heredity  and  of  evolution,  in  such  cruel 
barrenness  of  illusion,  that  at  first  a  fierce 
storm  of  protest  broke  over  the  world ;  then 
came  the  period  of  acknowledgment  of  his 
supreme  artistic  success;  and  later  his  in- 
fluence was  powerfully  felt  both  in  the  drama 
and  in  the  fiction  of  all  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  hands  of  weak  men, 
the  Ibsen  manner — or  the  imitation  of 
Ibsen — has  resulted  in  degenerate  literature. 
But  in  his  own  white,  merciless  light  of  exact 
truth — -showing  the  foredoomed  individual- 
struggling  against  heredity  or  fate  or  organ- 
ized society — the  workmanship  of  a  great 
artist  appeared,  perhaps  the  surest  master 
of  this  high  art  that  lived  in  our  time  in  any 
land. 

IV 

The  other  death — which  was  the  sadder 
because  it  came  prematurely  and  by  accident 
— was  of  Professor  Curie,  who,  with  his  wife, 
was  the  discoverer  of  radium.  There  could 
hardly  be  a  surer  passport  to  immortality 
than  this  achievement.  Madame  Curie  had 
been  a  pupil  of  her  husband,  and  they  pur- 
sued their  investigations  together  with  such 
a  union  of  personalities  that,  to  the  public, 
their  individual  parts  of  it  were  unknown. 
After  his  death  by  being  struck  by  a  vehicle 
in  a  street  in  Paris,  she  was  appointed  to 
the  professorship  that  he  had  held. 

THE  TWO  CLEAR  AIMS  IN  EDUCATION 

THERE  are  two  dominant  and  legitimate 
aims  in  what  we  comprehensively 
call  "education."  One  aim  is  to  train  for 
a  practical  purpose — to  train,  a  boy  to  be 
a  lawyer,  a  physician,  an  engineer,  a  printer, 
a  brickmason,  a  carpenter,  a  bookkeeper, 
or  whatnot.  Wc  have  educational  machinery 
to  do  only  a  part  of  these  tasks.  A  boy  who 
wishes  to  be  prepared  for  a  professional 
career  can  find  an  accessible  school,  if  he  be 
prepared  to  enter  it  and  if  he  have,  or  can 
earn,  the  money  to  pay  his  way.  We  have, 
perhaps,  professional  schools  enough,  if  they 
were  all  good  enough.  But  we  lack  trades 
schools.     We   lack    them    the    more   because 
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there  is  need  for  more  of  them  than  of  pro- 
fessional schools  and  because  they  must  be 
more  easily  accessible.  There  ought  to  be 
a  trades  school  within  reach  of  every  con- 
siderable unit  of  population.  The  move- 
ment to  make  such  schools  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system  is  growing. 

Now  the  other  aim  is  the  one  that  we  are 
likely  to  lose  sight  of  in  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  purely  utilitarian  teaching,  and 
this  aim  was  admirably  expressed  some  time 
ago  by  President  Hadley,  of  Yale  University: 

"The  old  college,  with  all  its  faults,  was  a  place 
where  private  aims  were  subordinated  to  public  ones 
in  a  way  that  would  have  been  impossible  in  any 
purely  technical  or  professional  school;  a  place 
where  each  man  felt  an  intense  interest  in  the  work 
of  his  fellows;  a  place  which  had  the  spirit  of  true 
democracy  and  formed  the  truest  kind  of  prepara- 
tion for  American  citizenship.  " 

This  was  and  is  the  most  precious  result  of 
college    life    proper.      It    goes    along    with    a 
liberal  culture,  but  the  spirit  that  it  breathes 
into    youth    is    of   greater    importance    than 
his    individual    culture.     This    spirit    is    the 
justification    of    the    old    "culture"    studies 
for  a  select  body  of  youth,  and  it  always  will 
be.     It  is  a  short-sighted  crime  to  attempt 
to  change  or  in  any  way  to  discourage  those 
inspiring  institutions   which    fill   young  men 
with  this  spirit.     They  have  given  inspiration 
to  many   of  our  best  public   men,   our  best 
judges,  our  cleanest  and  most  public  spirited 
men   of   affairs,    our    noblest   preachers,    our 
best    teachers,    our    best    writers.     Training 
for    the    trades    and    for    the    professions    is 
needed — more    training   and   better   training 
and  training  for  more   men.     We   shall  not 
have  an  educational  system  with  which  we 
can  be  content  till  a  good  school  for  every 
trade  and  for  every  profession  is  within  easy 
reach   of  all   capable   youth.     But   our   zeal 
for  this  kind  of  training  goes  astray   when 
it  seeks  to  modify  or  to  discourage  that  high 
culture  of  the  spirit  which  makes  a  man  put 
the  public  good  before  his  own  gain  and  which 
fires   him    with    an    ambition    unselfishly    to 
serve  our  democracy. 

A  HIGH  AND  GENTLE  ACT 

WHEN  the  report  went  from  St.  Peters- 
burg that  General  Stoessel,  the  Rus- 
sian defender  of  Port  Arthur,  was  likely  to 
be  shot  for  surrendering,  General  Nogi,  his 


Japanese  conqueror,  came  promptly  to  his 
defense  and  insisted  to  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, that  he  had  done  all  that  a  brave 
and  humane  commander  could  do.  There 
is  a  touch  of  humanity  and  of  gallantry  in 
this  act  that  shows  the  Japanese  commander 
akin  to  the  greatest  of  his  grim  profession. 
The  whole  world  hailed  it  as  a  gracious  thing 
to  do.  At  least  a  part  of  the  thought  that 
"bushido"  conveys  to  a  Japanese  is  trans- 
latable   into    our    good    word    "gentleman." 

THE  ART  OF  TAKING  A  VACATION  SIMPLY 

THE  literature  of  vacations  is  confusing 
in  its  variety  and  volume.  The  clerk 
who  receives  $10  a  week  in  Philadelphia 
reads  of  good  fishing  in  Canada,  or  is  informed 
of  the  cheapness  of  touring  cars;  the  lover 
of  luxury  is  advised  to  sleep  on  a  board  under 
a  tent  on  his  lawn;  and  a  family  in  New 
York  which  has  a  hard  time  to  pay  its  rent 
is  advised  to  go  camping  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Pleasures  beyond  one's  reach 
or  benefits  that  are  not  agreeable  greet  us 
in  a  multitude  of  suggestions;  and  what  to 
do  with  one's  short  vacation  is  not  as  easy 
a  problem  as  it  seems. 

But   we   have   gained  much  by   the   ever- 
growing   habit    of    taking    and    of    granting 
vacations.     For    the    first    thing   to   be    said 
about  an  outing  is    "Make    sure    that    you 
get  it."     And  if  you  go  at  it  with  a  simple 
mind,  without  regard  to  what  richer  or  more 
foolish  people  do,  you  will  hit  upon  two  safe 
principles     to     follow.     First    of    all,     leave 
your     daily     routine.     Carry     no     problems 
with  you.     Forget  your  work.     If  you  can 
do  this  by  going  over  the  hill  or  by  crossing 
the  river,  you  will  have  done  half  the  task. 
That    will    rest    the    mind    and    freshen    the 
spirit.     The  next  thing  is  to  spend  the  time 
outdoors — night  as  well  as  day,   if  you  can. 
It  matters  little  whether  you  row  or  sail  or 
fish  or  walk  or  hunt  or  camp  or  play  golf, 
whether  you  seek  the  seashore  or  the  moun- 
tains; the  main  thing  is   that  you   live   out 
of  doors,    that   you  breathe    good    air,    that 
you  take  exercise,  however  gentle — that  you 
cultivate    the    fine    art     of    playing.     Then, 
with  the  mind  at  rest  and  the  body  in  action, 
the  worry  that  other  people  give  themselves 
about    "resorts"   or    "tours"    will  not   find 
you.     It  is  the  man  of  the  simplest  life  who 
gets  the  keenest  joy  from  his  vacation. 


A   WONDERFUL    BUSINESS    YEAR 


ON  JANUARY  22,  1906,  the  level  of 
prices  of  securities  on  the  New  York  ■ 
Stock  Exchange  reached  the  highest 
point  in  the  history  of  that  institution.  On 
an  average,  the  values  of  the  stocks  that  rep- 
resent the  ownership  of  the  great  railroads 
were  nearly  ten  per  cent  higher  on  that  day 
than  they  were  on  September  19,  1902,  when 
the  great  boom  of  1 901-1902  culminated. 

The  year  1905  was  a  year  of  steady  advance 
in  the  financial  world  as  in  nearly  every  other 
department  of  life.  The  banking  world,  the 
stock  market,  the  great  industrial  enterprises, 
the  railroads  alike  felt  that  great  impetus. 

Few  attempted  to  analyze  it.  It  was  too 
huge  for  analysis.  It  carried  things  upward 
at  a  rate  and  to  a  height  that  made  the 
most  optimistic  prophecies  seem  conservative. 
Millionaires  were  created  by  the  dozen. 
Weak  corporations  became  strong.  Totter- 
ing banks  and  industries  became  giants  in 
their  several  fields. 

But  definite  causes  underlay  all  these 
things;  for  prosperity  in  the  stock  market,  and 
in  Wall  Street,  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
events  and  tendencies,  just  as  in  all  other 
business  pursuits  and  places. 

First  in  importance  were  the  crops  and 
prices.  The  earth  produced,  in  1905,  bumper 
crops  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  hay,  and  a  good 
average  crop  of  cotton.  The  failure  of  crops 
in  other  sections  of  the  world,  the  enforced 
idleness  of  Russia,  and  several  other  causes 
brought  it  about  that  on  top  of  this  era  of 
abundant  crops  came  also  an  era  of  high 
prices.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  wheat  sold 
in  Chicago  above  eighty  cents  and  corn  above 
forty-five  cents  per  bushel.  Hay,  oats,  and 
all  the  other  humbler  staples  brought  prices 
far  above  the  average.  Cotton  yielded  eleven 
cents  a  pound.  The  cash  value  of  the  fruit 
of  the  soil  in  the  United  States  was  far  above 
the  average. 

By  the  action  of  a  natural  law,  these  con- 
ditions created  a  huge  demand  for  manu- 
factured goods.  Pig  iron,  copper,  coal — the 
gifts  of  the  rich  deep  mines — were  in  abun- 
dant demand.  They  came  forth  from  the 
depths  in  volume  and  in  value  never  known 


before.  The  nine  months  output  of  pig  iron 
surpassed  the  best  record  of  any  previous 
year.  Copper  soared  to  prices  that  were 
double  the  prices  of  three  years  before — and 
this  on  an  unprecedented  production.  Sales 
of  coal  to  the  railroads,  the  manufacturers, 
and  the  public  were  made  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
A  wealthy  people  demands  much  more  from 
the  creative  industries  than  does  a  poor  people. 

The  railroads  clamored  to  the  builders  for 
more  cars  and  more  engines  to  carry  the  com- 
merce of  the  land.  Each  month  the  bank 
clearings  of  the  Western  cities — best  index  of 
the  pulse  of  commerce — made  new  records. 

It  seemed  a  natural  evolution.  In  fact  it 
was  a  natural  evolution.  To  the  average 
layman,  the  crops  supply  the  whole  reason. 
But  yet  the  crops  are  but  one  phase  of  the 
conditions.  Bumper  crops  alone  would  never 
have  created  the  conditions  of  the  closing 
year. 

In  1905,  the  world's  production  of  gold  was 
well  above  $375,000,000.  In  1895,  i*  was  but 
$198,763,600 — and  that  was  the  high  water 
mark  in  the  history  of  the  world  up  to  that 
time.  The  year  1905  brought  forth  more  gold 
than  the  best  previous  year  by  a  total  of  more 
than  $30,000,000.  This  is  a  simple  statistical 
statement.  To  the  average  man  it  means 
little.  To  the  masters  of  the  financial  world 
it  means  everything.  Gold  is  the  basis  of  all 
credit — and  business  is  but  the  use  of  credit. 
It  is  the  standard  of  all  value.  If  it  should 
ever  become  a  drug  on  the  market,  the  basis 
of  values  would  suffer  a  sudden  readjustment 
that  would  shake  the  business  world  to  pieces. 
In  the  great  increase  in  gold,  therefore,  the 
economists  see  a  direct,  if  distant,  threat. 

First  of  all,  however,  it  is  the  most  powerful 
stimulant  known  to  the  business  world.  It 
means  an  immediate  quickening  of  the  busi- 
ness pulse.  It  means  quick  recovery  from 
the  terrible  waste  of  war,  from  pestilence, 
earthquake,  famine,  fire.  In  this  particular 
year,  it  held  the  world  steady  in  the  face  of 
the  fearful  destruction  of  wealth  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  More  than  this,  it  actually 
carried  the  whole  industrial  world,  here  and 
abroad,  upward  and  onward  in  spite  of  the 
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fact  that  the  world  was  just  emerging  from 
the  destruction  of  the  Boer  War  when  it  was 
plunged  again  into  the  ruin  of  the  Eastern 
War. 

This  huge  increase  in  the  gold  supply  is,  in 
fact,  the  ruling  impetus  in  the  uplifting  of  the 
world  to-day.  The  gold' supply  of  ten  years 
ago  would  not  suffice  the  world  to-day.  Be- 
cause this  growth  of  wealth  has  permitted  it, 
German  and  British  capital  is  pouring  into 
South  America  and  Africa.  On  this  basis, 
Great  Britian  is  building  for  herself  and  the 
whole  world  new  empires  in  Egypt  and  the 
Transvaal.  On  it,  too,  are  based  the  so- 
called  booms  of  the  Canadian  Northwest, 
Mexico,  and  our  own  Pacific  Coast. 

Upon  this  gold  production  rests  the  fate  of 
many  corporations.  This  mighty  force — not 
alone,  for  no  economic  force  ever  swings  the 
world  alone — has  been  in  this  past  year 
squarely  behind  the  ambitions  and  the  plans 
of  the  great  makers  of  trusts.  It  has  brought 
to  them  prosperity  and  wealth.  It  also  helped 
to  bring  it  about  that  at  the  end  of  1905  the 
United  States  faced  a  new  area  of  tremendous 
railroad  construction. 

The  end  of  the  Boer  War,  1901,  brought 
to  the  world  exhaustion.  The  waste  of  that 
terrible  struggle  hit  hard  the  world's  spirit  of 
enterprise.  The  Continent  lagged  in  in- 
dustry. This  country,  being  young  and 
strong  and  independent,  fought  through  it  for 
a  year — but  at  the  last  it,  too,  grew  weary — ■ 
and  rested  by  the  wayside.  The  gold  mines 
of  South  Africa,  California,  Colorado,  took  up 
the  burden.  New  cyanide  processes  brought 
into  production  mines  long  ago  deserted  as 
unprofitable.  Gold  poured  from  the  hidden 
places  of  the  earth  to  heal  the  wounds  of  war. 
Slowly,  recovery  came.  Gathering  strength, 
the  gold  production  carried  the  world  through 
the  Eastern  War.  At  the  close  of  1905,  the 
world  was  healed. 

So  it  came  about  that  the  year  1905  brought 
to  the  railroad  world  of  the  United  States  a 
new  era.  In  that  great  year  the  plans  were 
laid  for  the  building  of  more  than  13,000  miles 
of  new  line.  Not  all  will  be  built  in  1906,  but 
the  latest  estimates  are  that  more  than  8,000 
miles  will  be  laid  in  this  year.  Since  1887, 
there  has  not  been  that  much  railroad  built 
in  this  country  in  any  one  year.  More  than 
that,  Canada  has  upon  paper  the  plans  to 
build  no  less  than  three  new  railroads  from 
the  lakes  to  the  Pacific. 


It  is  difficult  to  grasp  the  economic  meaning 
of  that  figure — 13,000  miles.  At  the  outset, 
it  means  more  than  2,000,000  tons  of  steel 
rails,  bridges,  and  supplies  to  be  bought  from 
the  steel  companies  at  a  cost  of  probably, 
$55,000,000.  It  means  also  more  than  65,000 
freight  cars,  8,000  passenger  cars,  and  2,500 
engines  to  be  bought  from  the  equipment 
companies  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  more  than 
$100,000,000.  It  means  a  full  year's  labor  to 
thousands  of  men.  It  means,  in  fact,  life, 
action,  business — the  very  heart's  blood  of  the 
financial  world. 

This  is  all  patent.  Going  but  a  little 
further,  reflecting  that  in  this  schedule  there 
are  included  two  new  Pacific  Coast  lines  and 
fifty  other  pioneer  ventures  in  the  West,  the 
economic  importance  of  it  widens.  One  sees 
in  it  the  seeds  of  huge  development.  It  is 
eloquent  of  growth — the  kind  of  growth  that 
gave  to  the  Union  San  Francisco,  Portland, 
Chicago,  Seattle— all  the  great  West.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  the  United  States  looks 
forward  to  its  future  through  roseate 
glasses. 

In  1905  came  also  what  many  of  the  lords 
of  finance  regard  as  the  one  deterrent  to  pros- 
perity— the  legal  divorce  between  the  great 
insurance  companies  and  the  forces  of  Wall 
Street.  It  would  be  idle  to  recount  that 
struggle.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  prior  to 
1905  the  masters  of  the  financial  world,  the 
railroad  kings,  industrial  captains,  even  the 
speculative  buccaneers  of  high  finance,  had 
been  accustomed  to  borrow,  control,  divert, 
and  even  appropriate  the  funds  and  the  credit 
of  the  great  fiduciary  institutions  to  their  own 
ends,  worthy  or  unworthy. 

All  that  is  ended.  New  safeguards  have 
been  thrown  around  the  people's  money. 
These  gigantic  trust  funds  are  to  be  used 
henceforth  for  the  benefit  of  their  owners — ■ 
and  not  for  the  working  out  of  the  ambitions 
of  a  Morgan,  a  Harriman,  a  Gould,  or  a  Ryan. 
Growing  out  of  this,  there  has  come  an  end  to 
the  "dummy  director,"  the  stool  pigeon  in  a 
position  of  trust.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  awakening.  The  corporations  are 
getting  directors  who  direct.  Things  are 
growing  cleaner  in  the  Wall  Street  district  of 
New  York. 

So,  as  a  result  of  all  these  things,  the  finan- 
cial world  in  the  current  year,  1906,  looks 
forward  with  confidence  to  an  era  of  great 
growth,  great  wealth,  great  prosperity. 
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IN  A  MODERN  MUSEUM  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  WORK  OF  DR.  E.  C.  BUMPUS,  THE 
FIRST    PRESIDENT     OF     THE      NEW      AMERICAN      ASSOCIATION     OF      MUSEUMS 
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THE  old  Museum  is  dead.  The  col- 
lections can  no  longer  hide  in  dusty 
cases  behind  illegible  labels  bearing 
Latin  names  and  unpronounceable  titles. 
The  curator  no  longer  sits  at  a  table  piled 
with  specimens,  while  his  eyesight  grows 
dimmer,  and  the  dust  settles  steadily  on  his 
devoted  head  and  bowed  shoulders.  The 
new  idea  has  come  to  the  front,  and  it  is  this 
that  is  emphasized  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Bumpus, 
who  was  recently  elected  the  first  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Museums, 
just  formed  to  further  museum  work  in  both 
North  and  South  America. 

In  his  own  .Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  New  York,  great  strides  arc  being  made 
and  by  degrees  the  public  are  being  made 
free  of  the  rich  storehouse  that  is  theirs 
by  right.  The  old  cases  full  of  valuable  and 
interesting  material  labelled  in  a  way  to 
make  the  man-in-the-street  despair,  are  giving 
place  to  logical  arrangements  of  so  arresting 
an  interest  that  it  must  be  a  blind  man  who 
could  walk  past  them. 

Alert,  and  acquisitive,  Dr.  Bumpus  is 
the  executive  head  of  countless  departments 
and  subdivisions  of  the  great  museum. 
Meeting  him  at  dinner  one  would  hardly 
pick  him  for  a  scientist,  so  catholic  are  his 
interests  and  so  loath  is  he  to  assert  himself 
and  talk  shop.  Chosen  from  the  ranks  of 
college  professors,  his  attitude  is  that  of  an 
educator  still,  and  he  is  not  content  to  sit 
and  allow  his  exhibits  to  accumulate  and  his 
curators  to  classify — he  must  be  constantly 
rendering  an  account  of  his  trust  to  the  public. 

When  a  new  course  of  Nature  studies 
was  prescribed  for  the  New  York  schools 
and  no  provision  was  madv.  lor  working 
material,  several  teachers  appealed  to  the 
museum  for  help.  Dr.  Bumpus  at  once  took 
the  hint,  and  had  ten  small  cabinets  made 
each  containing  five  specimens  of  American 


birds  or  mammals  or  butterflies  or  plants. 
These  cabinets  he  would  send  to  any  school 
teacher  who  applied  for  their  use,  and  thus 
one  cabinet  was  made  to  go  the  rounds,  and 
a  single  specimen  might  be  used  for  the  in- 
struction of  hundreds  of  children.  This 
scheme  was  originated  two  years  ago  with  its 
ten  cabinets  and  fifty  specimens.  To-day- 
there  are  four  hundred  cabinets  in  eirculation 
and  they  contain  ten  thousand  specimens. 
Instead  of  the  dozen  schools  which  applied 
for  the  use  of  this  "circulating  Nature  library  " 
during  the  first  year,  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  are  using  them  now. 

When  he  found  that  there  were  thirty 
thousand  lantern  slides  lying  idle  in  the  store- 
rooms, he  soon  had  the  school-teachers  in- 
terested in  them.  He  asked  them  to  make 
up  lists  of  slides  to  illustrate  groups  of  sub- 
jects treated  of  in  their  classes,  and  now 
they  are  given  the  use  of  the  great  museum 
lantern,  the  lecture  hall,  and  a  man  to  work 
the  lantern  and  slides.  Sometimes  when  no 
teacher  feels  quite  ready  or  competent  to 
lecture  on  a  certain  subject,  one  of  the  staff 
who  has  made  it  a  specialty  volunteers. 

A  teacher  came  to  him  with  the  names  of 
seventv-hve  teachers  all  anxious  to  attend 
lectures  by  the  scientists  of  the  staff.  She 
said  that  the  report  had  gone  abroad  that, 
if  such  a  list  were  made,  the  museum  would 
consider  giving  the  course.  This  was  the 
first  news  that  Dr.  Bumpus  had  heard  of  the 
plan,  but  he  immediately  concurred,  and 
left  it  for  the  teachers  themselves  to  choose 
the  subjects.  When  their  plan  was  pre- 
sented, the  various  heads  of  departments 
volunteered  to  give   the   lectures. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
lately  added  its  library  to  that  of  the  museum, 
and  the  whole  is  placed  under  the  charge  of 
Dr.  Tower  who  was  called  to  New  York  for 
this    purpose.     Here    any    student    may    do 
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research  work  without  fee  or  special  intro- 
duction, and  he  will  find  a  valuable  and 
increasingly  comprehensive  collection  of  scien- 
tific works. 

In  the  department  of  ornithology  the 
change  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  perhaps 
as  striking  as  in  any  other.  In  the  old  days 
ill-stuffed  bird  skins  were  wired  on  stiff 
perches  and  placed  in  dusty  unblinking  rows 
behind  the  glass.  To-day  when  you  approach 
Mr.  Frank  Chapman's  wonderful  groups  at 
the  end  of  the  long  hall — it  is  on  tiptoe  and 
with  held  breath,  lest  those  skipping  sand- 
pipers take  wing,  or  that  duck  just  falling 
among  the  reeds  should  turn  up  against  the 
wind  and  make  out  to  sea.  The  cases  are 
immense  and  each  is  made  up  to  show  the 
birds  of  a  single  locality.  The  backgrounds 
are  landscape  paintings  which  in  themselves 
are,  delightful  pieces  of  realism  and  of  art. 
Birds  are  drawn  on  these  backgrounds  and 
painted  by  Mr.  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes,  prob- 
ably the  most  scientific  and  accurate  por- 
trayer  of  birds  now  living.  Flocks  of  ducks 
are  seen  on  the  sky  line  or  coming  in  to  drop 
in  the  rushes  in  a  way  to  make  the  sportsman 
curse  his  luck  at  being  without  his  gun. 

In  the  foreground  the  painted  sands  or 
rocks  or  reeds  are  cunningly  joined  with  the 
real  things  or  with  most  accurate  repro- 
ductions of  them;  then  last  of  all  the  speci- 
mens are  naturally  disposed — in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  the  habits  of  each  species.  Some 
of  the  waders  are  in  the  water  fishing  for 
minnows,  shore  birds  are  running  along  the 
sand  chased  back  by  the  tiny  waves,  and  so 
perfectly  at  home  that  one  must  look  twice 
to  be  sure  that  they  are  not  part  of  their  sur- 
roundings. 

The  flamingo  group  is  an  astonishing 
piece  of  color — for  a  rookery  or  nesting  place 
of  these  resplendent  birds  is  shown.  The 
mounted  specimens  are  squatting  on  their 
slimy  mud  nests  or  stalking  over  the  flats 
like  slender  jets  of  flame.  Overhead  painted 
on  a  lovely  tropic  sky,  is  a  large  line  of  birds 
coming  back  to  their  nests  from  a  flight. 
One  man  in  a  million  may  see  the  actual  thing 
as  Mr.  Chapman  saw  it,  but  every  man  may 
go  to  Seventy-seventh  Street,  Central  Park 
West,  and  see  as  accurate  a  representation 
of  it  as  art  and  science  combined  may  show. 

When  the  savage  tribes  and  races,  with 
their  arts,  their  dwellings  and  their  common 
life   are  to  be  shown,  an  alcove  is  given  to 


each  group.  Here  all  at  once  we  are  in 
the  very  atmosphere  of  an  Indian  encamp- 
ment or  an  Eskimo  village.  Skilfully 
made  figures  '(often  actual  life  casts)  are 
dressed  in  specimen  costumes,  and  are  seen 
busy  at  their  characteristic  tasks — the  women 
making  bread,  or  curing  hides,  and  the  men 
smoking,  hunting  or  making  weapons.  In 
nearby  cases  are  carefully  arranged  collections 
of  that  particular  tribe's  basketry,  weapons, 
cooking  utensils,  boats,  costumes  and  every- 
thing else  needed  to  make  our  ideas  complete 
about   their   civilization. 

So  much  for  the  New  Method — it  is  as 
alluring  and  as  easy  of  comprehension  as 
a  show  window.  Even  the  man-in-the  street 
must  carry  off  from  the  new  kind  of  museum 
many  indelible  impressions  and  admirations. 
In  spite  of  himself  he  has  been  forced  to  use 
his  mind  in  an  enlarging  and  naive  way. 

In  museums  given  over  entirely  to  the  fine 
arts  the  curator's  problem  is  a  more  delicate 
one.  The  wares  he  has  for  show  have  not  so 
direct  an  appeal.  Up  to  now  he  has  been 
content  to  give  us  a  name  and  a  date,  with 
perhaps  some  such  patronizing  postscript 
as  "Barbizon  School"  or  "pupil  of  Tintor- 
etto. ' '  The  ' '  New  Idea ' '  permits  none  of  that 
calm  superiority.  He  must  tell  us  why  he 
chooses  that  picture  and  that  artist  as  worthy 
of  show.  He  is  our  servant ;  let  him  instruct 
us  as  we  pay  him  to  do.  Let  him  say  that 
"The  Barbizon  school  was  a  little  group  of 
reactionary  painters  who" — etc.  His  knowl- 
edge is  interesting  to  us  and  we  have  a  right 
to  it — the  idea  of  trying  to  intimidate  us  with 
a  date  and  a  sneer!  Was  Rubens  weak  at 
portraiture?  Did  Hogarth  show  us  his  times 
as  no  other  illustrator  ever  did?  Were  the 
Greeks  such  wonderful  sculptors?  Out  with 
it,  Sir  Curator,  we  must  have  all  your  knowl- 
edge that  we  can  digest,  and  soon  we'll  be 
back  for  more. 

The  writing  of  these  case  labels  and  short 
accounts,  is  an  art  in  itself.  Notice  how  well 
it  is  done  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
No  elaboration  of  detail  is  given — everything 
is  concrete,  and  above  all  human,  in  its 
appeal.  We  are  tricked  into  reading  sentence 
after  sentence,  and  then  wild  horses  would 
not  drag  us  from  examining  specimens  so 
fetchingly    advertised. 

All  this  is  deliberately  planned  on  the  part 
of  the  management.  The  curators  know 
that  the  judgment  of  the  educated  public  is 
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what  counts  in  the  end,  and  they  must  see  to 
it  that  the  public  have  the  material  to  judge 
right. 

To-day  the  museum  must  lay  aside  its  old 
idea  of  being  a  storehouse  of  outlandish 
things  for  the  idly  curious,  or  a  safe- 
deposit  vault  for  valuable  pictures  and  ob- 
jects of  art.     If  the  community  is  to  support 


it,  it  must  be  of  vital  and  increasing  interest 
to  that  community.  It  must  appeal  to  the 
public  as  the  opera,  appeals,  and  the  better 
class  of  plays.  And  it  must  regard  itself  as  an 
institution  with  as  serious  a  purpose  as  that 
of  a   college. 

Professor   Bumpus   will   have  us  all  civil- 
ized before  we  know  it. 
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A  YEAR  OF  COMPARATIVE  PEACE  IN  INDUSTRY  AND  ITS  PROMISE  FOR  THE  FUTURE— 
THE  TRIUMPH  OF  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  IN  AVERTING  A  COAL  STRIKE— THE  PROG- 
RESS OF  TRADE    AGREEMENTS   WITH   THEIR    HOPEFUL    SIGNIFICANCE  TO  THE   PUBLIC 

BY 


CARROLL    D.    WRIGHT 

RECORDER    OF    THE    ANTHRACITE    COAL    COMMISSION    OF     1903 


EVERY  year  as  the  first  of  May  ap- 
proaches, the  public  is  disturbed 
by  threats  of  strikes,  and  for  some 
years  the  early  part  of  the  month  has  seen 
many  controversies.  This  year,  howe 
there  were  fewer  than  usual.  There  were 
strikes  here  and  there,  some  of  considerable 
magnitude.  But  none  extended  their  in- 
fluence beyond  localities. 

The  passing  of  the  coal  strike  in  both  the 
bituminous  and  the  anthracite  regions  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  event  during  the 
last  few  months  or  even  the  last  year,  and  the 
lessons  which  the  settlement  teaches  are  of 
great  interest  and  the  greatest  value. 

In  1903  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  President,  on  the 
specific  request  of  certain  anthracite  coal 
operators — in  which  the  anthracite  miners 
acquiesced  by  agreeing  to  abide  by  the  con- 
clusions of  the  commission — made  an  award 
for  three  years  from  April  first,  1903. 

During  the  life  of  the  award  there  was 
evidence  on  every  hand  that  each  party  was 
doing  its  best  to  abide  strictly  by  its  terms, 
trusting  that  if  there  were  any  serious  br< 
of  its  terms  it  should  be  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  other.  The  operators  brought  few, 
if  any,  complaints  to  the  conciliation  board; 
the  majority  of  complaints  were  brought  by 
miners.  The  decisions  of  the  board — or 
where  the  board  failed  to  come  to  a  decision, 


those  of  the  umpires — were  strictly  adhered 
to,  although  in  some  cases  more  than  a 
million  dollars  went  one  way  or  the  other. 
It  took  great  patience  for  the  parties  to  abide 
by  these  decisions,  but  they  did  so  most 
religiously. 

Notwithstanding  that  some  uneasiness 
and  restlessness  existed  under  the  award, 
the  anthracite  coal  industry  was  peaceful  and 
prosperous.  It  was  the  hope  of  the  com- 
mission when  making  the  award  that  three 
years  of  peace  would  result  in  an  extension 
with  perhaps  here  and  there  some  modifica- 
tion, as  changed  conditions  might  indicate. 
Some  demands  for  modifications,  either  by 
the  operators  or  their  employees,  might  have 
been  expected  and  this  occurred  on  the  part 
of  the  miners. 

Now,  the  most  significant  things  in  the 
history  of  labor  in  this  country  and  indicating 
the  most  potent  influences  for  the  future 
:  First,  the  willingness  of  both  parties 
to  go  again  before  the  same  commission  for 
the  adjustment  of  some  of  the  pending 
matters,  although  tht^re  was  a  difference 
between  the  parties  in  regard  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  submission.  That  the  com- 
mission could  exist,  carry  through  the  work 
of  five  months  and  reach  an  award,  which  in 
some  respects  was  unsatisfactory  to  both 
parties,  and  yet  have  those  parties  willing 
to  submit  some  of  their  points  to  the  same 
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commission,  is  a  fact  of  great  importance. 
Second,  after  all  conferences  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  matters  failed,  the  parties  to  the 
original  submission  unanimously  agreed  to 
extend  the  award  three  years  without  any 
change  in  any  of  its  provisions.  This  second 
event  is  the  most  important  event  in  labor 
matters  in  our  history,  for  the  extension  of 
the  award  becomes  a  joint  agreement  volun- 
tarily entered  into  between  employers  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  largest  body  of  em- 
ployees in  a  single  industry  on  the  other — 
a  magnificent  triumph  of  the  trade  agreement 
plan,  and  in  itself  a  recognition  of  organized 
labor  on  a  scale  that  has  never  before  been 
conceded.  The  agreement  was  not  between 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  the 
coal  operators  in  fact,  but  it  was  such  an 
agreement  in  principle. 

The  passing  of  the  strike  in  the  bituminous 
regions  was  practically  the  same  thing,  the 
parties  extending  their  old  agreements  on 
the  scale  of  1903. 

Thus  these  two  industries,  together  con- 
stituting the  greatest  and  most  complicated 
and  variable  industry  in  the  country,  have 
shown  the  virtue  and  the  ethics,  as  well  as 
the  economics,  of  collective  bargaining. 

We  say  that  the  workingman  has  the 
right  now  to  make  free  contracts.  The  free 
contract  idea  is  the  essence  of  the  wages  sys- 
tem; but  the  free  contract  unless  it  is  one  in 
writing,  the  result  of  conferences,  is  largely 
a  fiction.  The  man  who  works  for  wages 
under  the  trade  agreement,  the  outcome  of 
collective  bargaining,  becomes  a  party  to  the 
great  operations  of  industry.  In  this  prac- 
tice lies  the  greatest  hope  for  securing  cordial, 
peaceful,  honorable  industrial  relations.  Col- 
lective bargaining  means  that  parties  contract 
with  each  other  to  secure  certain  conditions. 
It  is  no  longer  the  manager  dealing  with  each 
individual  employee,  but  the  managers  deal- 
ing with  the  employees  as  a  body.  It  is  just 
as  reasonable  for  the  employees,  or  a  com- 
mittee of  the  employees,  when  seeking  a  bar- 
gain to  insist  upon  dealing  with  the  individual 
stockholders,  as  for  the  manager  of  a  great 
industrial  concern  to  insist  upon  dealing  with 
his  men  individually.  That  day  has  passed, 
and  the  collective  bargaining,  the  bargaining 
of  representatives  of  the  two  great  parties 
to  industrial  production,  is  becoming — and 
rapidly,  too — the  vogue  in  industrial  affairs. 

For  more  than  a  generation  this  has  been 


the  method  in  England,  and  with  great 
success.  In  many  industries  no  controversy 
has  occurred.  The  parties  immediately, 
through  their  representatives,  adjust  affairs 
and  sign  a  contract.  Almost  invariably 
the  contract  provides,  that,  when  complaints 
are  made  by  either  party,  they  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  a  board  of  conciliation  or  arbitration 
for  adjustment,  provided  the  parties  cannot 
in  the  first  instance  readily  agree.  In  the 
United  States  for  perhaps  fifteen  years  some 
great  concerns  have  followed  this  method, 
and  they  have  never  been  heard  of  in  labor 
disturbances. 

Some  of  the  May  strikes  of  this  year  were 
settled  in  this  way,  notably  the  agreement 
entered  into  between  the  Boston  and  Northern 
and  Old  Colony  railroad  companies,  in 
Massachusetts,  and  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployees. Under  this  agreement  provisions 
for  changes  in  the  sliding  scale  of  wages  and 
against  strikes  and  lockouts  are  made,  with 
a  declaration  that  all  conditions  regarding 
wages  in  the  future  shall  be  settled  by  arbi- 
tration. So  the  employees  of  the  roads  feel 
that  their  contention  for  the  recognition  of 
their  organizations  has  been  practically 
conceded,  although  they  lost  some  of  the 
demands  which  caused  the  quarrel. 

Until  recently  it  has  been  thought  that  in 
this  country  such  an  agreement  could  not 
be  made  in  complicated  industries;  that  is, 
where  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  occu- 
pations of  the  men,  many  conditions  in  qual- 
ifications of  skill  and  ability,  and  still  greater 
difference  of  conditions  in  the  requirements 
of  the  men.  But  these  difficulties  have  not 
prevented  such  agreements,  nor  will  they. 

The  public,  hearing  of  strikes  and  lockouts, 
through  the  daily  papers,  is  apt  to  feel  that 
the  industrial  world  is  in  a  fever  of  discontent. 
The  facts  regarding  these  agreements  are  not 
exploited,  unless  in  some  great  industry,  but 
they  are  extending  rapidly.  Thousands  of 
cases  which  five,  or  ten,  or  fifteen  years  ago 
would  have  resulted  in  disastrous  strikes  are 
now  settled  quietly  without  any  difficulty, 
and  with  little  or  no  publicity.  If  the  press 
would  note  these  as  freely  as  it  notes  strikes, 
the  public  mind  would  soon  be  educated  in 
regard  to  them,  and  the  method  would  be 
extended  more  rapidly  even  than  it  is  being 
extended. 

That  the  trade  agreement  growing  out  of 
collective  bargaining  is  the  greatest  hope  for 
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the  future  peace  and  welfare  of  industry  is 
true  not  only  in  respect  to  the  public  —  the 
most  interested  party  in  all  strikes — but  in 
regard  to.  the  actual  welfare  of  the  employers 
and  employees.  The  trade  agreement  brings 
about  steadiness,  stability  in  conditions,  and 
uniformity  in  prices,  thus  helping  business 
in  every  way.  And  it  brings  about  a  state  of 
affairs  m  the  labor  unions  that  cannot  be 
secured  by  any  other  means. 

The  labor  leaders  of  to-day,  when  trade 
agreements  are  favored,  are  the  best  men 
organized  labor  can  put  forward.  The  com- 
mittees chosen  to  negotiate  with  employers 
must  of  necessity  be  comprised  of  the  very 
best  minds  in  the  unions.  The  old-time  agi- 
tator is  not  the  man.  The  new-time  man 
must  be  a  man  of  business  ability,  competent 
to  hear  and  weigh  evidence. 

The  great  trouble  in  the  old  method  was  in 
the  fact  that  neither  party  could  secure  the 
information  on  which  the  other  was  making 
or  resisting  demands.  The  employers  were 
suspicious  of  their  men  and  would  not  furnish 
them  with  information  which,  if  furnished, 
might  have  averted  a  strike.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  employees  were  more  suspicious  still 
of  their  employers,  and  would  not  bring  for- 
ward the  specific  information  on  which  they 
felt  they  were  justified  in  presenting  demands. 
In  fact  there  was  no  medium  through  which 
such  information  could  be  given.  Under 
the  trade  agreement  providing  for  a  board  of 
conciliation,  consisting  of  the  very  men 
interested  in  the  industry  from  both  sides, 
such  information  is  freely  brought  forward, 
and  discussed  in  an  honorable,  manly,  and 
business-like  way  in  conference,  and  thus  the 
parties  are  brought  clearly  to  understand  the 
various  factors  which  enter  into  a  great  labor 
controversy.  This  one  feature  of  the  trade 
agreement  must  commend  it  to  all  sane  men. 

To  be  sure  once  in  a  while  we  hear  of  a 
breach  of  a  trade  agreement,  but  the  breaking 
of  a  trade  agreement  is  one  of  the  rarest 
things  in  business.  While  the  coal  strike  of 
1902  created  a  fuel  famine  in  anthracite  coal, 
the  bituminous  mines  were  reaping  great 
benefits  in  sales  and  in  increased  prices. 
Some  of  the  bituminous  operators  and  outside 
business  men  were  very  urgent  that  there 
should  be  no  settlement  of  the  anthracite 
strike,  because  a  settlement  would  bring  the 
prices  and  the  volume  of  business  in  the  bitum- 
inous industry  back  to  their  old  conditions. 


The  men,  however,  employed  in  the  bitum- 
inous mines  received  no  increased  benefit 
from  the  expanded  volume  of  business;  so 
they  thought  it  was  a  good  opportunity 
through  a  demand  for  higher  wages  to  break 
the  agreement  which  then  existed  in  the  soft 
coal  regions.  A  convention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
engaged  in  mining  bituminous  coal  was  called 
at  Indianapolis  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
declaring  the  agreement  no  longer  to  exist. 
But  when  the  matter  came  up  for  discussion 
in  the  convention,  it  was  determined  by 
unanimous  vote  to  sustain  the  agreement. 
That  was  a  great  moral,  act  to  the  credit  of 
the  bituminous  miners. 

There  has  been  no  effort  whatever,  and  no 
suspicion  of  an  effort,  to  break  the  award  of 
the.  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission  during 
its  three  years  of  life.  Now  that  it  has  been 
extended  and  become  a  voluntary  agreement 
of  the  very  highest  rank  and  in  a  vast  in- 
dustry, the  public  will  find  that  during  the 
coming  three  years  neither  party  will  make 
any  attempt  to  violate  its  provisions. 

Of  course  one  can  see  a  menace  in  the  trade 
agreement.  Employers  and  employees 
might  create  a  double  monopoly,  as  was 
attempted  between  the  employing  teamster's 
association  and  the  teamster's  unions  in 
Chicago  a  few  years  ago,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  the  combination  had  the  public  by 
the  throat.  If  the  employers  represent  a 
monopoly  on  the  one  hand  and  the  employees 
a  monopoly  of  labor  on  the  other,  they  can  for 
a  while  put  the  public  to  great  disadvantage 
and  loss.  But  such  an  agreement  would  be 
held,  as  it  was  in  Chicago,  a  conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  trade  and  the  parties  to  the 
monopoly  as  criminals.  So  the  menace 
which  exists  in '  the  trade  agreement  is  of 
a  very  temporary  character  and  can  be 
readily  handled  by  the  courts.  It  is  of  not 
sufficient  importance  to  deter  the  public  from 
insisting  that  all  industries  should  be  so 
organized  under  arrangements  between 
the  parties  as  to  avoid  the  disturbances, 
losses,  and  great  inconvenience  accompany- 
ing all  strikes  of  any  magnitude. 

So  during  the  past  few  months,  as  well  as 
during  the  past  few  years,  some  most  im- 
portant events  have  taken  place,  showing 
tendencies  that  affect  the  labor  world  advan- 
tageously and  which  go  far  toward  securing 
the  general  well  being  of  wage-workers. 


"THE  MARES  OF  DIOMEDES,"  BY  GUTZON   BORGLUM 
Presented  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  bv  James  Stillman 
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SCULPTURE 

DISTINCTIVE  MURAL  DECORATIONS  OF  OUR  NEW  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
AND     GOOD     EASEL     PICTURES      AND      WELL      CONCEIVED      STATUES 

BY 

FLORENCE    N.    LEVY 

EDITOR    OF    "THE    AMERICAN    ART    MANUAL    ' 


DURING  a  year  many  exhibitions  are 
held  and  thousands  of  paintings  are 
shown  to  the  public,  yet  it  is  sel- 
dom that  the  masterpieces  are  seen  in  this 
way.  If  the  question  were  asked  "What  are 
the  most  important  paintings  and  pieces  of 
sculpture  of  the  year?"  one  would  have  to 
grant  that  the  most  important  work  in  the 
United  States  is  being  done  by  our  mural 
painters,  who  are  the  foremost  in  the  world. 
There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  painting. 
Those  which  crowd  our  annual  exhibitions 
are  known  as  "easel  pictures,"  and  consist  of 
canvases  enclosed  in  gilt  frames  that  may  be 
hung  on  any  wall,  in  any  light.  Though 
beautiful  in  itself,  an  easel  picture  does  not 


necessarily  form  a  part  of  the  decorative 
scheme  of  a  room.  A  "mural  decoration," 
on  the  other  hand,  is  executed  with  a  def- 
inite idea,  composed  with  reference  to  a 
special  place,  the  use  of  the  room,  and  the 
lighting  of  the  wall.  It  was  the  leading  mo- 
tif throughout  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

Notable  municipal  improvements  are  now 
under  way  throughout  the  country,  and  there 
has  been  a  steady  growth  in  mural  decoration 
from  that  in  1876  by  John  La  Farge  of  Trin- 
ity Church,  Boston,  and  those  by  William  M. 
Hunt  placed  in  the  capitol  at  Albany,  New 
York,  two  years  later,  to  the  recently  placed 
mural  decorations  of  the  state  capitol  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 


"  MRS.  JOHN   I)     K(  i(  KKFKLLER,"  HV  J    J     SHANNON 
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Herewith  are  reproduced  two  of  the  four 
lunettes  for  the  Supreme  Court  Room  in  that 
building,  by  John  La  Farge,  which  show  his 
classical  composition;  but  their  great  charm 
lies  in  the  rich  color  that  glows  with  a  warmth 
and  brightness  caught  from  the  wings  of 
birds  and  butterflies  and  tints  of  sunset  skies. 
In  "The  Adjustment  of  Conflicting  Interests" 
Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Bishop,  swears  to  observe  the  liberties 


account.  Other  artists  represented  at  St. 
Paul  are  Edwin  H.  Blashfleld,  H.  O.  Walker, 
Kenyon  Cox,  F.  D.  Millet,  Howard  Pyle.  E.  E. 
Garnsey,  Douglas  Volk,  Rufus  Zogbaum 
and  Edward  Simmons.  Nearly  all  the  panels 
have  been  placed  within  the  past  two  years 
although  those  by  Simmons  are  still  in  his 
studio  in  Italy.  Decorations  by  Blashfleld 
and  Turner  have  beautified  the  Baltimore 
Court  House,  and  the  last  commission,  con- 


THE  JURY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN  FOR  1906 

Karl  Bitter,  W.  St.  John  Harper,  Wm.  H.  Howe,  Walter  Shirlaw 

Elliott  Daingerfield,  Wor'thington  Whittredge,  Frank  Russell  Green,  George  H.  Yewell,  Geo.  R.  Barse,  Jr. 


of  the  City ;  in  the ' '  Recording  of  Precedence" 
Confucius  and  his  pupils  collate  and  trans- 
scribe  documents  in  their  favorite  grove. 
These  were  put  in  place  in  December  1905. 
The  subjects  of  the  two  previous  decorations 
were  'Moral  and  Divine  Law,"  wherein 
Moses  kneels  on  Mount  Sinai  and  receives  the 
Law,  and  "The  Relation  of  the  Individual  to 
the  State"  in  which  Socrates  and  his  friends 
are    discussing    the    Republic    as    in    Plato's 


sisting  of  four  panels  to  fill  the  spandrils  be- 
tween the  arches  in  the  hall,  has  just  been 
completed  by  John  La  Farge.  They  were 
shown  at  the  Century  Association  in  New 
York  the  first  week  in  May — pictures  of  the 
four  Law-givers — Numa,  Lycurgus,  Con- 
fucius, and  Mahomet.  The  artist  has  treated 
them  realistically  though  using  a  gold  back- 
ground as  best  befitting  the  architectural 
character  of  the  work. 


"A  PORTRAIT,"  BY  F.  W.  BENSON.  N.  A. 
Given  a  prominent  place  at  the  Academy  in  1906 
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MEDAL  COMMEMORATING  THE  TWO  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE   BIRTH  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN, 

BY  LOUIS  SAINT  GAUDENS 


At  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  in 
New  York,  which  will  soon  be  completed, 
there  are  two  panels  by  C.  Y.  Turner  illus- 


trating the  part  taken  by  De  Witt  Clinton  in 
the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal.  Mr.  Turner 
has    lately    received    the    commission    for    a 


Copyright,  1905,  by  E.  W.  Kedfield 

"THE  CREST,"  A  CHARACTERISTIC  LANDSCAPE  BY  EDWARD  W,  REDFIELD 
Awarded  second  medal  and  $1,000  at  Carnegie  Institute.  Pittsbure,  1905 
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In  the  capitol  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  the 
Governor's  room  has  been  decorated  by 
Violet  Oakley  with  a  series  of  panels  that  may 
be  said  to  represent  ' '  the  foundation  of  the 
State  of  Spiritual  Liberty,  representing  the 
triumph  of  the  growing  idea  of  the  liberty  of 
conscience  in  the  holy  experiment  of  Penn- 
sylvania. "  William  Tyndall  printing  his 
Bible  at  Leipzig  in  1525  opens  this  series. 
Edwin  A.  Abbey  has  almost  completed  the 
four  sections  of  the  dome  for  the  main  ro- 
tunda, and  John  W.  Alexander  is  executing 
fourteen  panels  for  this  building.  Elaborate 
sculptural  pieces  for  the  exterior  are  being 
modeled  by  George  Grey  Barnard,  and  the 
bronze  figure  typifying  Pennsylvania,  that  is 
already  installed  on  the  dome,  is  by  R.  Hinton 
Perry. 

For  the  new  wing  of  the  Carnegie  Institute, 
Pittsburg,  John  W.  Alexander  has  almost 
completed  a  triple  series  of  panels  represent- 
ing the  "Apotheosis  of  Pittsburg";  the  city 
is  symbolized  by  a  knight  in  armor  who, 
soaring  upwards  on  the  smoke  and  flames 
from  innumerable  furnaces,  is  crowned  by 
attending  angels.  In  the  state  capitol  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Edwin  H.  Blashfield's 
"Westward"  was  set  in  place  last  December, 
and  Kenyon  Cox  is  doing  some  lunettes  for 
the  building.  In  Boston  the  most  important 
recent  work  in  mural  decoration  is  the  decor- 
mural  decoration  to  be  placed  in  the  Essex  ation  for  the  Forest  Mill  Crematory  by  George 
County  Court  House  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  Hallowell.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Public 
subject  being  "The  Landing  of  the  Milford-  School  Art  Society  two  Chicago  Schools  have 
ites  at  Newark,  May  17,  1666."  been  decorated  by  Frederic  Clay  Bartlett  and 


'CAPTAIN 


'BUCKY'  O'NEILL,"  BY  SOLON  BORGLUM 
To  be  set  up  in  Prescott,  Arizona 


'EFFORT,"  BY  THE  LATE  PAUL  NOCQUET 
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AFRICA 


EUROPE 


William  P.  Henderson,  respectively.  Mr. 
Henderson's  ten  canvases  are  for  the  corridor 
and  entrance  to  the  new  Joliet  Township  High 
School,  representing  scenes  in  the  journey  of 
Marquette  and  Joliet,  such  as  "The  Departure 
from  Mackinac,"  "Entering  the  Mississippi," 
and  "The  Burial  of  Pere  Marquette." 

The  largest  and  most  important  work  of  the 
year  among  the  easel  pictures  is  the  "Ave 
Maria"  by  Horatio  Walker,  which  was  shown 
with  some  other  recent  paintings  at  the  Mont- 
ross  Gallery  in  New  York  from  February  17 


to  March  6,  1906.  Unfortunately  it  cannot 
be  reproduced  at  this  time.  The  composition 
is  simple — a  peasant  with  his  yoke  of  oxen  is 
on  his  way  to  the  labors  of  the  field  and  stops 
before  the  crucifix  erected  at  a  country  cross 
road,  and  doffing  his  cap,  reverently  bends 
his  head  in  adoration.  The  hour  is  early 
morning,  the  rough  earth  in  the  foreground 
is  moist,  and  a  certain  dampness  pervades  the 
air;  the  sky  has  a  greenish  cast  peculiar  to 
the  hour;  and  the  clouds  are  flushed  with 
rose  tints  deepening  toward  the  zenith  until 


ASIA 
•THE  FOUR  CONTINENTS. 


AMERICA 
MODELLED  FOR  THE  NEW  YORK  CUSTOM  HOUSE  BY  DANIEL  C.  FRENCH 
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they  become  scarlet.  The  rising  sun  is  hidden 
by  the  oxen,  and  the  strongest  light  is  the 
golden  ray  which  strikes  and  illumines  one 
side  of  the  face  and  figure  of  the  Christ  on  the 
Cross;  the  deepest  color  is  the  blue  blouse  of 
the  country  yokel,  and  the  red  worsted  cap 
in  his  clasped  hands  repeats  the  red  note  of 
the  clouds.  The  subject  is  not  a  new  one, 
but  Mr.  Walker  makes  a  direct  appeal  to  our 


Next  in  importance  is  a  family  group  by 
George  de  Forest  Brush  which  has  not  yet 
been  seen  by  the  public,  for  it  went  direct 
from  the  artist's  studio  to  the  collection  of 
Mr.  George  A.  Hearn.  It  is  a  panel  with  a 
mother  standing  and  holding  a  fair  haired 
babe  in  her  arms  while  a  boyish  figure  in 
loose,  flowing  garments  clings  lovingly  to  her 
right  arm.     The  color  scheme  is  of  low  toned 


"THE    OPENING   OP   THE    ERIE   CANAL   IN    1825" 

MURAL  PAINTINGS  BY  C.  Y.  TURNER,  X.  A.  IN 


emotions  by  his  sympathy  with  Nature  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  combined  with 
a  strong  feeling  for  color  and  composition  and 
the  elimination  of  everything  that  is  trivial 
and  unnecessary.  Mr.  Walker's  group  of 
five  paintings  shown  at  the  Annual  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts  this  year  brought  him  the  Temple 
Gold  Medal 


greens,  browns,  and  reds;  the  lines  are  grace- 
fully curved;  the  sentiment  is  tender.  It  is 
carefully  executed  and  has  that  charm  of 
restfulness  that  is  characteristic  of  the  work 
of  this  artist. 

The  illustrations  for  this  article  show  some 
of  the  other  notable  pictures.  Special  atten- 
tion must  be  called  to  the  portrait  of  Mrs. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  which  is  one  of  a  number 
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executed  in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
two  winters  by  J.  J.  Shannon.  He  has 
caught  that  sympathetic,  motherly  expression 
which  to  those  who  know  Mrs.  Rockefeller, 
constitutes  her  great  charm.  The  textures 
are  well  expressed.  We  enjoy  the  creamy 
lace  dress  over  yellow  silk,  the  black  lace 
shawl,  and  the  gilt  chair  which  is  kept  so  well 
in  the  background.     Although  an  American 


Academy  this  winter.  Mr.  Ballin  spent 
several  years  in  Italy,  and  his  paintings  are 
classic  in  composition  and  have  the  decor- 
ative effect  of  the  artist  of  the  Renaissance, 
but  they  are  thoroughly  modern  in  handling. 
Another  one  of  the  younger  artists  who  have 
lately  gained  a  recognized  place  in  American 
art  is  Jerome  Myers  who  delights  in  studying 
the  people  in  their  daily  surroundings — child- 


' 


THE   MARRIAGE   OF    THE   WATERS 

THE  DE  WITT  CLINTON  HIGH  SCHOOL,  NEW  YORK 


Photographs  by  Isue  ana  iJccK  Cvj 


by  birth,  Mr.  Shannon  has  made  his  home  in 
England,  where  he  is  ranked  among  the  fore- 
most portrait  painters  of  the  day. 

One  of  the  younger  men  who  has  recently 
come  prominently  before  the  public  is  Hugo 
Ballin  whose  painting  "A  Pastoral"  was  pur- 
chased with  the  Shaw  Fund  at  the  Society 
exhibition  in  1905  and  to  whose  "Mother  and 
Child"  the  Clarke  Prize  was  awarded  at  the 


ren  whose  unconsciousness  gives  them  a 
certain  charm,  women  in  the  crowded  city 
markets  haggling  over  their  small  purchases. 
The  first  picture  sold  at  the  last  exhibition  of 
the  Society  of  American  Artists  was  his 
"Appreciative  Audience,"  a  group  of  East 
Side  children  dancing  to  the  music  of  a  hand 
organ.  It  is  his  grasp  of  the  life  and  spirit  of 
the  scene  with  a  certain  directness  and  sim- 


•GIRL  MENDING"  BY  i:DMl'S'D  C.  TARBELL.  N.  A. 


plicity  of  handling  that  constitute  his  great 
charm.  Among  the  Western  painters  ex- 
cellent work  has  been  done  of  late  by  L.  H. 
Meakin  of  Cincinnati,  and  William  Keith  of 
San    Francisco,    and    in   Chicago   by    Oliver 


The  various  expositions  held  in  the  United 
States  during  recent  years  have  given  an  im- 
petus to  the  creation  of  ideal  and  decorative 
sculpture.  Among  the  pieces  modeled  for  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  was  the  powerful  group 


Dennett    Grover,    W.    J.     Pattison,     Ralph      of  horses  by  Gutzon  Borglum  known  as  the 
Clarkson,  A.  E.  Albright,  and  others.  "Mares  of  Diomedes. "     It  was  purchased  by 


'SALLY,"  BY  H.  L.  HILDEBRANDT 
Awarded  the  Evans  prize  at  the  39th  annual  exhibition  of  the  American  Water  Coior  Society 
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Copyright,  1905,  by  John  La  Fargc 

•RECORDING   OF  PRECEDENCE,"   CONFUCIUS   AND    HIS   PUPILS  TRANSCRIBING    DOCUMENTS. 

BY    JOHN    LA   FARGE,    N.    A. 
In  the  Supreme  Court  Room,  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Mr.  James  Stillman,  who  presented  it  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  last  February,  and  it  is 
now  one  of  the  attractions  in  the  court  of 
sculpture.  The  four  dignified  groups  typi- 
fying the  "Continents"  which  will  decorate 
the  New  York  Custom  House  are  among  the 
recent  work  of  Daniel  C.  French,  whose  sculp- 
ture is  always  highly  satisfactory. 

Of  the  many  memorials  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent McKinley  the  most  imposing  is  the  tall 
shaft  unveiled  in  June  in  Niagara  Square, 
Buffalo,  the  city  where  his  unfortunate  death 
occurred.      The    four    ornamental    fountains 


and  four  heroic  sized  lions  placed  about 
the  base  were  modeled  by  A.  Phimister 
Proctor;  the  whole  was  designed  by  Carrere 
and  Hastings.  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens, 
who  stands  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  has 
just  completed  the  statue  of  Charles  Stewart 
Parnell  for  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  is  engaged 
on  a  monument  of  Philip  Brooks  and  one  to 
Mark  Hanna.  A  dignified  and  impressive 
soldier's  monument  is  the  bronze  equestrian 
group  known  as  the  "Cavalryman"  by  Cyrus 
E.  Dallin  which  was  unveiled  at  Hanover,  Pa. 
on    September    28,     1905.     Other   important 


•ADJUSTMENT  OF  CONFLICTING    INTERESTS,"  COUNT  RAYMOND  OF  TOULOUSE  IN   THE   PRESENCE  OF  THE 

BISHOP,  BY  JOHN  LA  FARGE,  N.  A 
In  the  Supreme  Court  Room,  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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pieces  placed  during  the  past  year  include 
the  equestrian  bronze  statue  of  General 
Nathan  B.  Forrest  by  Charles  H.  Niehaus 
erected  in  Forrest  Park,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
the  heroic  marble  statue  of  John  J.  Ingalls  by 
the  same  artist,  which  has  been  placed  in 
Statuary  Hall  at  the  Capitol  in  Washington. 

Notable  among  the  sculpture  under  way 
in  the  artists'  studios  is  the  equestrian  figure 
of  Captain  O'Neill,  one  of  the  Rough  Riders 
who  was  shot  in  the  Cuban  War.     It  is  by 


A  gold  medal  designed  by  Louis  Saint 
Gaudens  was  presented  to  France  by  the 
United  States  to  commemorate  the  Franklin 
Centennial,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  bronze 
medals  were  also  struck  from  the  same  dies 
by  Tiffany  and  Company.  In  the  tragic 
death  of  Paul  Nocquet,  after  a  balloon  ascen- 
sion on  April  3,  1906,  we  have  lost  an  artist 
whose  work  was  strong  and  original.  A 
Belgian  by  birth,  he  settled  in  New  York  two 
years  ago  and  took  an  active  interest  in  art 


"THE  PASTURE"  BY  J.  ALDEN  WEIR    N.  A. 
Awarded  the  Inness  medal,  at  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,   1906 


Solon  H.  Borglum  and  full  of  the  spirit  of  the 
plains  which  he  knows  so  well  how  to  convey. 
It  will  stand  on  a  rough  boulder  at  Prescott, 
Ariz.  In  the  recent  competition  for  the 
bronze  entrance  doors  for  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  the  contract 
was  awarded  to  Evelyn  B.  Longman,  and  her 
plaster  model  was  exhibited  in  New  York 
during  the  first  week  in  April  with  those  of 
the  thirty  other  competitors. 


matters  in  this  country.  He  was  forcibly 
impressed  by  the  daily  occurrences  which  he 
beautified  in  his  own  way  as  shown  in  the 
group  called  "Effort." 

On  the  whole  our  artists  may  be  congratu- 
lated on  their  general  advancement,  and  it 
now  rests  with  the  people  to  cultivate  an 
appreciation  for  what  is  best  in  art  and  there- 
by encourage  the  artists  in  their  efforts  to 
reach  the  highest  standards. 


TWO    LEADERS    IN    "EDUCATIONAL 

STATESMANSHIP" 


ONE  of  the  striking  facts  of  our  time 
is  the  conspicuous  ability  of  the 
educational  leaders  in  the  Southern 
states.  Educational  work  there  is  a  form  of 
statesmanship  and  it  appeals  to  men  of  the 
very  highest  grade  of  ability.  Proof  of  this 
tendency  is  given  in  a  striking  way  by  the 
recent  election  of  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Alderman, 
as  president  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
and  the  election  of  Dr.  David  F.  Houston, 
as  president  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

The  University  of  Virginia  had  never  had 
a  president.  Thomas  Jefferson,  its  founder, 
was  its  real  head  during  his  lifetime;  but, 
after  his  death,  the  loose  form  of  organization 
was  that  every  professor  was  the  head  of  his 
"school,"  and  the  faculty  elected  a  chair- 
man, to  whom  routine  executive  duties  fell. 
Under,  modern  conditions  the  university 
suffered  from  lack  of  compactness  and  of 
administrative  vigor. 

Dr.  Alderman  was  called  to  the  presidency 
because    of   his   successful   administration  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  where  he 
was  educated,  and  later  of  Tulane  University 
in  New  Orleans.     A  North  Carolinian  of  the 
post-bellum  era  (he  was  bom  in  1861),  a  man 
of  administrative  experience  and  now  in  the 
prime   of   life,    less   a   technical    scholar    (al- 
though   he    is   an    authority    on   educational 
history  and  methods)  than  a  man  of  a  general 
culture   of    the   modern     kind,     which    gives 
him  sympathy  with   and  insight  into  special 
scholarship   of  all   the   great   departments   of 
learning,  he  yet  stands  for  something  more 
than  the  executive  headship  of  the  university. 
For   the   University   of  Virginia   is  a  sort  of 
social  as  well  as  educational  centre  of  Vir- 
ginian  life.     The  power   of  its   traditions   is, 
perhaps,  without  parallel  in  any  other  state. 
Dr.   Alderman,   whose    early     life    was   spenl 
as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  North 
Carolina,  is  a  very  apostle  of  universal  edu- 
cation.     He,  therefore,  brings  the  whole  force 
of  the  strongest  Virginian  traditions  to  the 
building  up   not  only   of  the  university  but 
of  the  whole  educational  system  of  the  State. 
Dr.  Alderman  is  one  of  the  most  accom- 


plished public  speakers  in  the  United  States. 
When  last  winter  he  made  a  statement  of  the 
needs  of  the  university  and  of  the  public 
school  system  to  the  Virginian  Legislature, 
he  produced  an  impression  which  caused 
men  to  recall  the  great  oratorical  feats  in 
Virginian  history — from  Patrick  Henry's  great 
speech  down  to  our  own  day.  The  State 
increased  its  educational  appropriations  be- 
yond all  precedent. 

Dr.  David  F.  Houston,  also  a  North  Caro- 
linian, was  educated  at  the  State  College  of 
South  Carolina  and  at  Harvard  where  he 
won  his  doctor's  degree  in  economics  and 
history.  He  was  at  an  early  age  called  to 
the  chair  of  Economics  in  the  University  of 
Texas.  He  soon  showed  himself  one  of  the 
best  equipped  economists  in  the  United 
States.  During  the  craze  for  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  when  the  Texan  Legislature  was 
in  a  mood  to  make  sure  that  "our  youth 
should  be  taught  true  economic  doctrine," 
Dr.  Houston  boldly  exposed  the  fallacy  of 
cheap  money  to  his  students;  and  an  effort 
at  Legislative  investigation  of  his  "heresy " 
proved  abortive  as  soon  as  the  investigators 
encountered  the  fearless  and  frank  honesty  of 
the  man. 

For  two  years  Dr.  Houston  left  the  uni- 
versitv  and  served  as  president  of  the  Texan 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  which 
he  completely  reorganized  and  vivified. 
Called  back  to  the  university  as  its  president, 
at  the  age  of  fort)  ,  he  is  the  real  and  wise 
leader  of  public  education  in  the  whole  wide 
empire  of  Texas,  as  well  as  the  head  of  the 
most  vigorous  of  all  the  Southern  state 
universities.  For  Texas  has  generously  pro- 
vided for  public  education  of  every  grade; 
and  her  foremost  citizen  and  man  of  best 
judgment  and  best  equipped  economist  is  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  system. 

These  two  men  admirably  illustrate  what 
has  been  aptly  called  "the  educational  states- 
manship of  the  Southern  states,"  one  in  the 
oldest  of  these  commonwealths,  the  other 
in  the  newest. 


DR.  DAVID    F.    HOUSTON 
President   of    the    University    of   Texas 


DR    EDWIN  A.  ALDERMAN 
The    first    president    of    the  University  of    Virginia 


THE   NEW    HOPE   OF    FARMERS 

THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  DURUM  WHEAT  WHICH  EARNED  $1,500,000  IN  A  YEAR- 
NEW  GRAINS,  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  BEING  BROUGHT  INTO  OUR  FOOD 
SUPPLY  BY  GOVERNMENT  EXPERTS  AND  WIDEAWAKE  FARMERS— LESS  THAN 
TWO    PER    CENT.    OF    ALL    KNOWN    EDIBLE    PLANTS    CULTIVATED    IN    AMERICA 

BY 

DAVID    FAIRCHILD 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPLORER  IN  CHARGE  OF  FOREIGN  EXPLORATIONS,  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

ANEW   door    has    been    opened   to  the  alfalfa  or  cultivated  soy  beans.     He  has  been 

farmer.     He  stands  on  the  threshold  blamed  for  this  ignorance  which  has  cost  the 

.  of  a  field  of  forces  that  in  their  power  country  billions  of  dollars,  but  the  blame  is 

to  increase    human  welfare  are  the  most  co-  not  his.     The  means  have  not  been  given  him, 

lossal   that   the  world   has  ever   known:  the  and  his  seclusion  until  a  decade  or  two  ago  has 

creation  out  of  the  unutilized  plant  world  of  an  prevented  his  getting  the  information  about 

absolutely  new  plant  food.    Not  two  per  cent,  new  crops  and  the  seeds  to  experiment  with, 

of  the  edible  plants  in  the  world  are  cultivated  When  the  New  England  farmer  found  it  had 

in  America  and  of  these  the  American  farmer  ceased  to  be  profitable  to  grow  wheat. because 

knows  scarcely  a  score.     These  wealth  pro-  of  competition  from  the  Great  Plains,  it  would 

ducers  are  being  tamed  by  assembling  from  have  been  worth  the  country's  while  to  have 

all  parts  of    the  world    those  related  forms  spent  large  sums  in  the  search  for  a  crop  to 

whose  characters  are  desirable  and  by  crossing  take   its  place.     The   Carolina  rice  planters 

them  to  create  new  forms  of  life  that  the  hu-  have  abandoned  thousands  of  acres  of  rice 

man  eye  has  never  yet  seen,  with  flavors  that  fields    because    the     Louisiana    and    Texas 

the  human  palate  never  before  has  tasted,  planters  can  grow  the  crop  more  cheaply,  and 

This  is  the  new  farming  that  has  turned,  or  is  the  discovery  of  a  substitute  will  be  worth 

turning,  the  monotony  of  farm  life  into  the  millions  annually  to  the  region, 

fascinating  amusement  of  a  life  of  discovery.  This  demand  for  new  crops  is  being  met  by 

Farm  life  is  no  longer  what  it  used  to  be,  a  one  of  the  Government's  aids  to  agriculture, 

life  of  drudgery  and  seclusion,  but  an  outdoor  and  the  results  of  the  last  nine  years  have 

existence    in    the    most    fascinating    experi-  shown  the  wisdom  of  its  work  of  "plant  intro- 

mental  laboratory  that  the  mind  can  imagine,  duction"  as  a  government  investment.     How 

The  farmer  is  ceasing  to  be  a  plodder  in  the  great  the  ignorance  has  been  regarding  new 

rut  of  an  old  practice  and  is  becoming  an  ex-  crops  and  how  far  this  country  is  from  having 

perimenter.     He   has   heard   that    there  are  the  best  of  everything  in  the  world  has  been 

other  and  better  crops  for  his  meadows  than  brought  out  by  this  work, 
clover,  and  he  wants  to  try  them.     He  has 

.  "iijit    lit  •  4.         u-    u  A    NEW    WHEAT    AND    A    NEW    RICE 

been  told  that  there  are  improvements  which 

he  can  bring  about  himself  which  will  mean  A  few  years  ago  American  wheat  growers 

an  increase  in  his  income  of  from  25  to  50  per  did  not  know  that  there  was  in  another  part 

cent,  and  he  is  trying  them.  of  the  world  an  entirely  different  species  of 

There  are  millions  of  acres  of  land  sown  wheat  from  the  kinds  they  grew,  that  a  differ  - 

every   year  with   the   wrong   crops,    causing  ent  bread  was  made  from  it,  and  that  millions 

millions    of   unnecessary    crop    failures,    and  of  people  not  only  lived  on  this  bread  but 

there  are  millions  of  acres  lying  idle  for  want  contended  that  it  was  the  best  bread  in  the 

of  the  proper  plant  cultures  for  them.      Ignor-  world.      And  it  was   Mr.  M.  A.  Carleton  an 

ance  regarding  other  crops  than  those  grown  agricultural  explorer  of  the  Government,  and 

rather  than  an  unreasoning  conservatism,  is  not  the  great  grain  magnates,  who  demon- 

what    has    made    the   farmer    plant    cotton  strated   to   the   American     public   that   this 

and  corn  in  places  where  he  should  have  sown  foreign  wheat  will  earn  for  the  farmers  of  the 
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country  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  The 
wheat  was  brought  in  by  the  government 
scientists,  and  distributed  throughout  the 
Northwest.  It  yielded  last  year  alone  a  net 
income  to  the  farmers  who  grew  it  of  more 
than  $1,500,000.  It  will  grow  on  semi-arid 
land  where  ordinary  wheat  is  a  failure,  it  will 
yield  four  bushels  more  to  the  acre,  and  it  is 
not  affected  by  the  diseases  which  attack  the 
ordinary  wheats.  With  an  expenditure  of 
$30,000  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  this 
new  wheat — the  Durum  wheat — has  earned 
$3,000,000  for  American  farmers  since  1899. 

The  men  engaged  in  the  great  rice  industry 
of  the  South,  the  first  irrigated  crop  to  be 
grown  in  this  country,  the  grain  upon  which 
more  people  in  the  „ world  live  than  on  any 
other,  had  made  no  study  of  the  remarkable 
varieties  of  rice  being  grown  in  the  immense 
rice  areas  of  the  Orient.  In  Louisiana  and 
Texas  it  is  estimated  that  rice  planters 
were  losing  every  year  more  than  $3,000,000 
because  they  grew  the'  long-kernelled  rice 
instead  of  importing  from  Japan  a  short- 
kernelled  sort  that  would  not  break  in  milling. 
The  planters  complain  moreover  that  the 
American  people  are  not  rice  consumers,  and 
yet  they  allow  the  rice  millers  so  to  polish  and 
otherwise  prepare  the  product  that  no  Oriental 
rice  connoisseur  will  eat  it,  and  they  wonder 
why  the  public  do  not  like  it,  or  use  it  as  a 
vegetable  instead  of  as  a  dessert. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  through 
its  Office  of  Plant  Introduction,  has  intro- 
duced the  short-kernelled  rice  and  saved  the 
rice  planters  many  millions  already,  and  it 
has  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
superiority  of  the  unpolished  product  which 
is  less  expensive  to  prepare. 

FASCINATING    NEW    FOOD    PLANTS 

In  the  whole  range  of  plant  industries  of  the 
country  the  same  need  is  felt — to  find  the 
best  variety,  or  create  it,  and  by  growing  it  to 
increase  without  extra  outlay  the  net  earnings 
of  the  farmer.  What  like  investment  of  the 
country  can  show  as  great  an  earning  as  the 
sum  expended  for  the  introduction  of  Durum 
wheat,  for  example,  and  distribute  it  as  fairly 
among  those  who  deserve  to  have  it?  The  in- 
vestment is  not  like  a  gold  mine  that  yields 
less  with  each  succeeding  year,  nor  like  a 
canal  that  requires  a  constant  expense  to 
keep  it  up.  It  is  as  constant  in  its  earning 
capacity  as  a  new  and  better  machine. 


Thousands  of  farmers  have  already  entered 
the  field  of  plant  breeding,  and  not  a  mail 
passes  through  the  Office  of  Plant  Intro- 
duction without  a  request  in  it  for  some  new 
plant  to  be  used  by  an  enthusiast  in  the  creat- 
ing of  a  new  or  the  improving  of  an  old  farm 
or  garden  crop.  Plants  like  the  asparagus 
but  easier  to  grow  and  a  third  more  pro- 
ductive, South  American  wild  celery  to  cross 
on  the  American  varieties,  improved  horse- 
radish that  yields  a  ton  more  to  the  acre,  new 
creations  in  oranges  that  combine  the  hardi- 
ness of  a  thorny  deciduous  Japanese  hedge 
plant  with  the  fruiting  character  of  the  navel 
orange  of  California,  an  asparagus  that  shall 
have  blended  in  it  the  characters  of  the  South 
African  species  with  the  Mediterranean  wild 
forms  that  cover  the  slopes  of  Sicily,  new 
breeds  of  pears  which  shall  combine  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  Seckel  with  the  resistance  to 
disease  of  the  Chinese  sand  pear,  new  peaches 
that  will  not  rot  on  the  trees  by  the  millions  of 
bushels  as  many  varieties  do  now  when 
the  season  is  a  moist  one,  new  cover  crops  for 
the  lawns  in  the  arid  Southwest,  new  fodder 
grasses  that  have  been  so  improved  by  se- 
lection that  they  yield  15  per  cent,  more 
forage  than  the  ordinary  kinds:  these  are 
some  of  the  host  of  new  possibilities  upon 
which  the  experts  of  the  Government  and  the 
thousands  of  experimenters  over  the  country 
are  at  work.  For  every  locality  and  every 
climate  there  are  problems  as  new  and  fas- 
cinating to  be  solved.  Nor  does  the  experi- 
menting require  expensive  apparatus  or  ex- 
tensive areas.  It  is  being  done  in  small 
green-houses  and  on  small  farms  at  an  expense 
wholly  disproportionate  to  the  values  involved. 

FERTILIZER    FROM    ROCKS 

But  the  farm  as  a  field  of  discovery  is  not 
limited  to  the  creation  of  new  food  plants. 
There  remains  always  that  unsolved  problem 
of  the  soil.  The  source  of  its  constant  fer- 
tility, the  reasons  for  its  depletion,  and  the 
role  of  its  myriads  of  minute  organisms  are 
things  which  a  small  army  of  intellects  are  now 
at  work  on.  A  cheap  fertilizer  is  their  great 
aim. 

Dr.  Allerton  Cushman,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  grappling  with  the  problem 
of  what  constitutes  a  good  binding  rock  for 
roadways  has  discovered,  and  is  just  making 
public,  a  curious  condition  of  affairs  relating 
to  the  supply  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
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plant  foods — potash,  the  plant  food  without 
which  no  plant  can  manufacture  starch. 
The  granites  of  the  hills  contain  it,  and  the 
disintegration  of  the  potash  feldspars  which 
compose  the  granite  sets  it  free,  but,  in  nature, 
with  a  geologic  slowness.  The  great  rock 
crushing  and  grinding  machines  which  make 
the  cement  for  our  bridges  and  buildings  can 
grind  granite  boulders  to  powder  as  fine  as 
flour  for  from  $2.00  to  $5.00  a  ton,  and  the 
laboratory  and  green  house  tests  of  Dr. 
Cushman  have  shown  that  when  so  ground 
the  rock  gives  up  its  potash  rapidly  to  plants 
in  well  watered  soils.  Yet  we  are  importing 
from  abroad  more  than  $5,000,000  worth 
of  soluble  potash  fertilizers  because  there 
does  not  exist  in  this  country  a  single  visible 
supply  of  this  soluble  form  of  potash,  the 
market  value  of  which  has  nearly  doubled 
since   1904. 

Carbonate   of  potash,   which   is   the   great 


tobacco  fertilizer,  brings  to-day  at  its  port  of 
entry  $98  per  ton,  which  puts  the  price  of 
potash  at  7  cents  per  pound,  while  an  un- 
limited quantity  of  granite  containing  more 
than  5  per  cent,  of  potash  lies  not  50  miles 
away  from  the  Connecticut  tobacco  fields.  It 
is  estimated  by  Dr.  Cushman  that  this  can  be 
ground  to  a  powder  for  $2 .00  a  ton,  which  will 
make  the  potash  cost  only  i^-  cents  a  pound. 

The  great  spar  grinders  of  Trenton  and  a 
company  in  Henryton,  Maryland,  are  getting 
ready  for  the  demand  that  is  sure  to  be  created 
when  the  Connecticut  tests  confirm  Dr. 
Cushman's  green-house  trials,  and  the  avail- 
ability for  plant  uses  of  the  potash  in  rock 
powders  has  been  established.  It  is  no  small 
thing  that  we  have  probably  reached  the  point 
when  we  shall  be  able  to  make  available  for 
our  crops  in  a  single  season  the  stores  of  potash 
which  it  would  take  Dame  Nature  centuries 
to  dole  out  to  us  in  driblets. 
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EVERY  highway  in  the  country  might 
be  made  as  good  as  a  Roman  road, 
with  a  free  delivery  mail  box  and  a 
telephone  at  every  crossing,  and  a  box  stuffed 
with  newspapers;  you  might  hold  a  Farmers' 
Institute  at  every  third  house  and  establish 
an  agricultural  college  on  every  section  of 
land  in  the  United  States:  and  the  flow  of 
young  men  from  the  country  to  the  city 
would  not  be  arrested  in  the  least,  so  long  as 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  average  city  la- 
borer, or  clerk,  or  professional  man,  is  at 
least  five  fold  what  the  same  talent  can 
command  in  the  country. 

Each  farm  laborer  in  Vermont,  for  example, 
produces  an  average  of  $327.37  annually  in 
farm  crops,  and  $90.00,  is  the  average  income 
from  stock  per  laborer,  making  a  total  earning 


capacity  of  $417.37.  Each  worker  in  Iowa 
produces  $611.11  annually  in  farm  crops; 
the  added  income  from  stock  is  $477.00;  and 
each  working  person  thus  shows  productive 
power  of  $1088.11  annually.  Estimated  in 
the  same  way,  the  total  annual  productive 
power  of  each  worker  on  the  farms  of  South 
Carolina  is  $147.46,  of  North  Carolina,  $159.75 
of  Alabama  $150.98.  Of  the  states  men- 
tioned, Iowa  alone  shows  a  productive 
capacity  of  the  farmer  equal  to  that  of  the 
mechanic.  There  is  only  one  effective  remedy 
for  the  condition  indicated  by  these  facts,  and 
that  is  to  increase  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  country  toiler.  By  simoly  talking  ?  No. 
By  demonstration  ?  Yes. 

In  January  1904  I  went  to  Texas  to  take 
charge   for  the  Government  Department  of 
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Agriculture  of  the  campaign  against  the  boll 
weevil.  I  called  a  meeting  of  prominent  men 
to  discuss  the  situation.  Upon  explaining  the 
plan  of  the  Department,  every  face  showed 
astonishment,  One  bolder  than  the  rest  ex- 
plained his  views  thus: 

' '  Do  you  mean  to  tell  its  that  you  have 
come  empty-handed  to  Texas  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  our  people,  and  restore  confidence, 
and  that  you  know  of  no  way  of  destroying 
the  boll  weevil?  And  further,  that  you  furnish 
no  seed  nor  fertilizers,  and  do  you  intend  to 
tell  our  people,  'Your  remedy  is  to  get  out 
and  hustle. '  If  this  be  true,  we  are  to  receive 
one  of  the  greatest  of  disappointments." 

I  explained  our  plan;  saying  that  people 
were  rarely  benefited  by  gifts,  that  our  sys- 
tem of  tillage  insured  a  crop,  that  while  they 
were  waiting  for  the  Government  to  give  them 
a  few  thousand,  they  could  increase  their 
income  twenty  five  to  thirty  millions,  add 
to  their  manhood,  and  become  independent. 
They  accepted  the  explanation  and  heroically 
followed  our  instructions.  They  won.  In 
the  fall  of  1 904  the  farmers  of  the  boll  weevil 
districts  of  Texas  found  themselves  better  off 
than  for  many  years,  with  fewer  debts  and 
with  more  money  in  the  bank. 

THE    BEGINNING    OF    DEMONSTRATION    FARMS 

This  demonstration  was  no  new  theory  with 
me.  We  used  it  in  Iowa  from  1870  to  1880 
when  that  state  was  transformed  from  a  wheat 
growing  to  a  stock  producing  commonwealth. 
Later,  in  1886  a  movement  was  made  to  settle 
a  tract  of  land  in  southwestern  Louisiana  as 
large  as  the  state  of  Connecticut  with  sturdy 
immigrants  from  the  Northwestern  states. 
Thousands  of  circulars  were  issued  and  hun- 
dreds of  prospective  settlers  came.  The 
natives  of  the  country  were  stock  men.  They 
were  not  farmers,  and  without  exception  they 
did  not  believe  that  those  lands  were  pro- 
ductive, or  could  be  made  so,  and  they  took 
pains  to  tell  this  to  every  inquirer. 

The  immigrants  supposed  of  course  that 
the  natives  knew,  and  we  suddenly  found  that 
settlement  was  impossible.  I  recall  a  car- 
load that  cost  me  considerable  trouble  to 
secure.  They  arrived  in  the  afternoon,  heard 
the  natives  talk,  and  left  before  I  could  see 
them  in  the  morning.  In  this  emergency  we 
resorted  to  demonstration. 

By  making  large  concessions,  a  thrifty  and 
energetic   Western    farmer    was    located    in 


nearly  every  township,  under  an  agreement  to 
do  his  best.  As  soon  as  they  were  fairly 
established,  and  able  to  prove  anything,  im- 
migrants were  taken  to  their  farms,  where 
they  could  see  things.  From  that  time  our 
immigration  movement  was  a  complete 
success,  and  to-day  twenty-five  thousand 
settlers  are  ready  to  tell  you  that  this  is  the 
most  prosperous  portion  of  the  South.  We 
then  learned  the  philosophy  and  the  power 
of  agricultural  demonstration. 

Many  of  the  poor  Acadian  natives,  who  had 
not  tilled  the  soil,  had  never  attended  school, 
and  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  were 
converted  by  demonstration  and  are  to-day 
wealthy  farmers.  More  than  one  thousand 
farmers  are  depositors  in  the  banks  of  Lake 
Charles,  La.  Of  this  number  more  than  six 
hundred  are  natives,  of  whom  some  are  ac- 
counted among  the  best  farmers  and  the 
most  wealthy  citizens  of  our  section.  Such 
are  the  possibilities  of  demonstration. 

We  have  located  the  disease  and  have  found 
the  remedy.  For  some  years  now,  and  in 
many  places,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  proved  the  efficacy  of  the  demonstration 
method.  Government  experts  have  shown 
the  farmer  on  his  own  acres — and  at  the  same 
time  shown  his  neighbors  by  example — how 
much  more  his  farm  can  produce  than  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  getting  out  of  it. 

HOW    THE    FARMERS    COOPERATE 

Last  winter  the  Tyler,  Texas,  Board  of 
Trade  issued  a  bulletin  to  the  farmers 
of  Smith  County  and  northeastern  Texas, 
strongly  urging  the  farmers  to  adopt  our  co- 
operative methods.  One  letter  in  this  bulle- 
tin to  the  farmers  put  the  case  thus: 

"You  have  given  your  way  of  raising  cotton  and 
corn  a  fair  test — the  test  of  years — and  it  has  proved 
a  failure.  You  are  raising  five  to  ten  bushels  of 
nubbins  per  acre  instead  of  twenty  to  fifty  bushels  of 
good  corn.  You  are  producing  one  eighth  of  a  bale 
of  inferior  cotton  per  acre,  instead  of  one  half  to  one 
bale  of  the  fleecy  staple.  Won't  you  now  try  the 
Government  plan  of  raising  cotton  for  the  year  1906, 
if  only  as  an  experiment? 

If  you  will  do  precisely  according  to  its  directions 
(which  are  here  given)  and  do  not  find  it  an  im- 
provement over  the  old — as  judged  by  the  result 
then  I  shall  not  advise  you  to  pursue  it  farther. 
But  I  know  it  will  give  you  a  larger  yield  than 
the  present  methods,  for  I  have  seen  it  proved. 
In  i8q8  1  traveled  for  hundreds  of  miles  through 
the  boll-weevil  districts   of   southern  Texas.     The 
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weevil  had  been  there  for  several  years.  I  saw  hun- 
dreds of  farms  lying  out;  I  saw  a  wretched  people 
facing  starvation;  I  saw  whole  towns  deserted;  I 
saw  hundreds  of  farmers  walk  up  and  draw  gov- 
ernment rations,  which  were  given  to  them  to  keep 
them  from  want.  Their  rich  lands  dropped  in  price 
from  forty  dollars  to  five  dollars  per  acre.  The 
Government  did  not  stop  with  giving  out  food  to 
those  in  distress.  Its  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington  put  its  experts  to  work  to  find  out 
ways  of  checking  this  pest.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
Smith  County  is  going  to  have  five  demonstration 
farms  this  year,  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
county;  so  that  every  farmer  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  go  and  look  may  see  for  himself  what  can 
be  done  in  raising  cotton  and  corn  with  new  seed 
and  by  improved  methods." 

The  pages  of  this  bulletin  abound  in  statis- 
tics showing  the  value  of  better  tillage.  One 
farmer  followed  the  instructions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  made  seven 
large  bales  of  cotton  from  twelve  acres,  and 
his  neighbor  followed  the  old  plan  and  made 
two  bales  on  fifteen  acres.  One  writer  says — 
' '  But  there  is  no  sense  in  our  farmers  going 
through  what  the  farmers  south  of  us  did. 
We  should  profit  by  their  experience.  Where 
will  you  find  the  most  cotton  raised  this  year 
(1905)?  Why  right  down  in  south  Texas, 
where  a  few  years  ago  I  saw  the  farms  de- 
serted. They  finally  took  the  Government's 
advice  because  they  had  to,  and  they  are  now 
raising  one-half  co  one  bale  per  acre,  and 
the  boll-weevil  just  as  thick  as  they  ever 
were." 

If  one  of  a  number  of  farmers  in  a  section 
can  be  induced  to  plant  a  trial  field,  all  will 
watch  it  closely,  and  if  he  succeeds,  the 
people  at  once  swing  from  a  stubborn  doubt 
to  an  unreasoning  faith,  and  become  the  most 
zealous  of  converts.  After  you  have  proved 
your  work  for  two  or  three  seasons  in  some 
way  it  is  noised  abroad  among  these  people, 
and  they  are  ready  to  accept  at  the  first  op- 
portunity. 

LOCAL    RIVALRY    GETTING    RESULTS 

Last  December  I  located  a  demonstration 
farm  in  central  Texas  where  there  was  a 
colony  of  eighty  families  of  poor,  white 
farmers  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Conditions  were  as  unpropitious  as  could 
often  be  found.  Every  farmer,  as  far  as  I 
could  learn,  wanted  to  sell  out.  The  over- 
seer of  our  demonstration  farm  commenced  to 
put  it  in  order  and  plant  the  crops.     Nothing 


was  said.  Special  effort  was  made  not  to 
tell  our  plans,  and  let  curiosity  have  full 
scope.  Last  month  I  visited  that  farm,  and 
the  overseer  said  "Can't  you  come  and  talk 
to  these  people  some  time?  If  they  knew  you 
were  here  to-night,  this  yard  (and  it  was 
large)  would  not  hold  the  farmers  that  would 
come  out  to  see  you  and  hear  you  talk  about 
farming. " 

Within  these  limited  circles  is  considerable 
local  rivalry.  If  John  Smith  takes  a  Depart- 
ment demonstration,  Sam  Jones  thinks  he  can 
beat  it,  and  quietly  informs  his  neighbors 
that  he  intends  to  do  so.  Others  join  in  the 
competition.  Finally  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood is  arrayed  on  one  side  or  the  other,  with 
the  result  that  will  produce  better  crops.  It  is 
easy  to  enlist  the  masses  in  the  army  of  reform, 
if  wisely  managed;  but  impossible,  if  under- 
taken along  the  lines  usually  pursued.  Fre- 
quently the  first  farmer  in  a  community 
where  a  demonstration  is  to  be  made,  is  se- 
cured by  furnishing  some  improved  seed  and 
showing  how  to  plant  and  work  it  so  as  to 
maintain  its  vigor  and  enable  him  to  sell  seed 
to  his  neighbors.  With  success  in  his  first 
trial  he  becomes  an  earnest  advocate  of 
the  cooperative  plan.  Thus  the  influences 
gather  force,  soon  attain  mighty  proportions 
— and  a  state  has  been  revolutionized. 

In  the  main,  the  average  farmer  receives 
our  work  kindly  and  adopts  it  readily.  There 
are  some  sections  that  object  to  our  efforts  to 
make  the  average  farmer  independent,  fear- 
ing that  he  will  soon  have  a  farm  of  his  own. 
These  sections  want  poor  whites  and  more  of 
them.  Such  conditions  are  mainly  confined 
to  the  Delta  lands.  Even  there  time  will 
change  public  opinion  in  regard  to  our  system, 
for  the  boll  weevil  will  appear,  profits  will 
vanish,  and  new  conditions  must  be  accepted. 

THE    EFFECT    ON    THE    SOUTH 

Of  the  South  Atlantic  and  the  South  Cen- 
tral states  alone  there  are  eleven  that  border 
on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Add  Arkansas  and  we  have  twelve  states 
which  contain  about  one  fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States.  The  gross  prod- 
ucts of  the  farms  in  these  twelve  states 
amount  to  slightly  more  than  one  billion 
dollars  a  year.  If  this  could  be  increased  two 
fold  it  would  pay  the  national  debt  and  all 
the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government, 
in  one  year.     Our  whole  civilization  would  re- 
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spond  to  the  influence  as  if  touched  by  the 
prophet's  rod. 

There  would  be  better  homes,  highways, 
clothing,  schools,  churches,  and  means  of 
communication — a  general  uplifting  such  as 
could  not  occur  without  it.  How  are  these 
things  to  be  procured  without  such  reform? 
By  reading  about  it?  By  better  schools?  By 
more  taxation?  It  is  impossible  to  raise  much 
revenue  by  doubling  the  assessment  of  a 
cipher  or  depending  upon  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  poverty.  The  widow's  mite 
went  a  long  way  in  intention;  but  fell  infin- 
itely short  in  actual  cash.  From  a  national 
standpoint  it  is  our  patriotic  duty  to  carry 
out  these  reforms.  The  wars  of  the  future 
must  largely  become  economic  wars,  and  the 
invading  force  will  be  an  army  of  industry. 
The  nation  of  the  greatest  and  the  most  econ- 
omic production  will  win.  But  just  now  I 
am  not  viewing  this  campaign  for  increased 
production  from  the  national  standpoint.  I 
am  thinking  of  the  people,  of  rose-covered 
cottages  m  the  country,  of  the  strong  glad 
farmer  and  his  contented,  cheerful  wife,  of  the 
whistling  boy  and  the  dancing  girl,  with 
school-books  under  their  arms,  so  that  knowl- 
edge may  soak  into  them  as  they  go.  I  am 
thinking  of  the  orchards,  and  the  vineyards, 
of  the  flocks  and  the  herds,  of  the  waving 
woodlands,  of  the  hills  carpeted  with  luxur- 
iant verdure  and  the  valleys  inviting  to  the 
golden  harvest.  What  can  bring  these  trans- 
formations but  greater  earning  capacity  of 
the  people. 

I  realize  that  to  accomplish  all  of  this  the 
domain  of  knowledge  must  be  broadened, 
soils  must  be  deepened,  aerated  and  fertilized, 
excessive  moisture  removed  and  protracted 
drouths  obviated,  so  that  the  harvest  may  be 
luxuriant  and  reliable.  In  conjunction  with 
greater  production  must  go  greater  economy. 
In  the  waste  of  the  farm  are  fortunes  for  the 
farmer.  If  the  insects  and  harmful  seeds  could 
be  converted  into  poultry  and  eggs;  if  the  un- 
used grasses  could  be  transformed  into  beef, 
mutton,  and  wool;  if  the  waste  of  the  forest 
could  add  its  contributions  to  the  general 
good;  if  the  apple,  the  p'each,  the  pear,  the 
plum,  the  cherry,  and  the  grape  could  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  briar  patches,  the  roadside 
thickets,  and  the  worthless  brush  covering 
millions  of  acres,  it  would  be  the  inauguration 
of  an  era  of  reform  worthy  of  a  great  people. 

Earnings  can  be  increased  chiefly  in  seven 


ways:  First,  by  a  more  thorough  tillage  of 
the  soil.  Second,  by  better  farm  drainage. 
Then,  third,  better  seed  must  be  used.  The 
future  plant  may  be  modified  and  improved  by 
intensive  cultivation,  but  no  nursing  can  en- 
tirely overcome  the  inherent  vitality  or  weak- 
ness which  it  may  have  inherited.  Fourth, 
by  the  use  of  economic  plants,  better  suited 
to  our  particular  soil  than  those  we  are  now 
cultivating.  One  of  the  large  planters  of 
Louisiana  saved  $31,000  in  one  year  by  sub- 
stituting leguminous  crops,  with  other  cheap 
foods,  for  corn  and  oats,  and  his  stock  was 
equally  well  nourished.  Fifth,  by  the  proper 
use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  The  sixth  item 
of  reform,  and  the  one  from  which  the  greatest 
net  gain  will  be  realized,  at  the  least  cost,  is 
the  use  of  more  power  and  improved  ma- 
chinery upon  the  farm.  A  careful  inquiry 
into  the  causes  for  the  variation  in  the  values 
produced  by  the  farm  workers  in  different 
states  will  demonstrate  that  it  was  mainly 
due  to  the  ratio  of  horses  or  mules  employed 
to  the  number  of  workers  upon  the  farms.  In 
Iowa,  where  each  farm  worker  produces 
$611.11  annually,  exclusive  of  stock,  nearly 
four  horses  per  worker  were  used.  In  Ver- 
mont, with  an  earning  capacity  of  $327.37, 
two  horses  per  worker  were  used,  and  in  South 
Carolina,  where  each  farm  worker  produced 
$144.46,  one  mule  for  two  laborers  was  the 
average  farm  power.  Away  with  the  half  a 
mule  farmer  and  convert  the  one  mule  farmer 
into  a  four  mule  farmer !  What  revolution- 
ized manufacturing  in  the  United  States  and 
made  us  the  first  of  productive  nations? 
More  power  and  less  hand  work.  What  will 
hold  the  boys  on  the  farm  and  multiply  the 
wealth  of  our  farmers?  More  power  and  less 
hand  work.  The  next  important  item  in  this 
agricultural  uplifting  is  the  raising  of  more 
farm  stock.  It  is  noted  that  in  Iowa  the 
value  of  farm  stock  annually  marketed  is 
$477.00  for  each  worker,  while  in  South  Car- 
olina the  value  is  $4 — The  value  of  stock  of  all 
kinds,  per  farm,  in  Iowa  is  $1  2 1 4.00,  in  South 
Carolina  $134.00,  Alabama  $162.00,  Vermont 
£742.69. 

THE  LESSONS  GIVEN 

The  qtiestion  may  arise  "How  can 
large  territories  be  successfully  handled  and 
be  held  under  control  by  the  central  office?" 
Easily.  There  are  thousands  of  farms  but 
thev    are   all   classified    under   a   few   general 
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divisions,  depending  upon  the  nature,  me- 
chanical conditions,  and  relative  exhaustion 
of  the  soil,  the  temperature,  rainfall,  and 
standard  crops  to  be  planted.  With  these 
carefully  booked,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
give  instructions  that  are  applicable.  The 
field  work  is  managed  by  traveling  agents, 
who  make  daily  reports.  In  the  central 
office  it  is  the  work  of  one  man  to  attend  to 
the  business  and  correspondence.  There  is 
a  large  amount  of  personality  aboi:t  the  work. 
The  central  office  must  keep  in  touch  with 
each  cooperator  and  impress  him  with  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  his  success.  This  is  done  by 
monthly  letters  to  each,  with  instructions  or 
inquiry.  The  records  of  the  office  show  the 
condition  and  progress  of  every  farm. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  a  plan  we 
have  found  successful  of  influencing  farmers 
by  object  lessons: 

The  demonstration  is  limited  at  first  to  two 
or  three  standard  crops  and  must  include  the 
principal  cash  crop,  a  general  food  crop,  and 
a  well  known  renovating  crop.  In  the  South, 
for  example,  cotton,  corn,  and  cowpeas.meet 
these  requirements.  Any  attempt  to  intro- 
duce new  crops  or  to  try  a  great  variety  is 
wasted  energy.  The  farmers  know  cotton, 
corn,  and  cowpeas.  Now  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  a  change  of  methods  or  a  change  of  seed 
will  greatly  increase  the  crop,  the  first  im- 
portant step  has  been  taken.  They  are  then 
ready  to  believe  in  more ;  but  a  failure  here  is 
fatal.  Even  in  dealing  with  these  plants  the 
instructions  must  be  simple  and  appeal  to  the 
farmer's  judgment.  Advice  is  given  along 
thoroughly  tested  lines,  inclining  always  to 
the  safe  side.  The  demonstration  must  be 
simple  and,  at  first,  confined  to  a  small  area. 

Two  or  three  acres  will  give  just  as  good  a 
test  as  a  larger  tract,  and  at  the  beginning  the 
farmer  is  more  likely  successfully  to  carry  out 
a  demonstration  on  a  few  acres  than  on  his 
entire  farm.  When  he  sees  the  advantage  of 
the  better  methods,  he  will  increase  the  area 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Generally  the  farmer 
has  neither  the  machinery  nor  the  teams  to 
inaugurate  the  plan  on  a  large  scale  at  first. 

The  matter  of  successfully  interesting  the 
farmers  is  a  personal  one.  They  must  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  men  who  are  managing 
the  movement  and  who  make  out  the  in- 
structions. The  men  who  act  as  field  agents 
must  be  practical  farmers.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
send  a  carpenter  to  tell  a  tailor  how  to  make 


a  coat,  even  if  he  is  pretty  well  read  on 
coats.  The  tailor  won't  follow.  The  farmer 
must  be  a  recognized  leader,  progressive,  in- 
fluential, and  able  to  carry  public  opinion 
with  him.  This  public  opinion  is  brought 
into  harmony  and  made  forceful  by  the  sup- 
port of  the  press  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
best  farmers  and  the  leading  merchants  and 
bankers.  Generally  a  committee  is  organ- 
ized of  three  of  the  best  progressive  farmers 
and  three  merchants  and  bankers  of  standing, 
who  hold  monthly  meetings  at  the  call  of  the 
traveling  agent,  and  greatly  assist  in  carry- 
ing out  the  reforms.  About  the  poorest  co- 
operator  for  our  purpose  is  the  stock  man  with 
a  very  large  farm.  He  has  too  much  to  do 
and  does  not  generally  give  the  demonstra- 
tion personal  attention.  The  intelligent  small 
farmer  is  the  best  cooperator. 

Sometimes  farmers  have  peculiar  views 
about  agriculture.  They  farm  by  the  moon. 
We  do  not  try  to  disillusion  them.  Let  them 
believe  in  farming  by  the  moon  or  the  stars, 
if  they  will  faithfully  try  our  methods.  It 
does  not  pay  to  waste  good  breath  on  such 
matters.  The  country  village  influence  is 
secured  and  the  citizens  induced  to  give 
active  aid.  When  the  tide  of  local  opinion  has 
set  in  favor  of  better  methods  of  farming,  it  is 
found  easy  to  maintain  interest.  In  the 
monthly  rounds  of  inspecting  farms,  we  never 
fail  to  notify  eight  or  ten  of  the  prominent 
men  in  advance  and  have  as  large  a  company 
as  possible  visit  the  demonstration  farm. 

HOW  THE    WORK  IS   AIDED 

The  attempt  to  reconstruct  farm  methods 
is  not  such  a  single  handed  contest  as  might 
be  supposed.  There  are  many  aids.  The 
state  Experiment  Stations  have  done  a  vast 
amount  of  valuable  and  practical  work  and 
they  have  issued  bulletins  fully  setting  forth 
what  they  have  done.  They  are  great  helps. 
There  are  many  farmers  who  are  well  informed 
on  agricultural  subjects;  they  have  been  well 
educated;  they  are  intelligent,  progressive, 
and  thrifty ;  but  they  are  widely  scattered  and 
not  sufficiently  aggressive  for  the  public  good. 
They  must  be  sought  out,  organized,  and 
their  influence  used  to  the  limit.  It  simply 
requires  leadership. 

There  are  other  helpers.  Convince  the 
owners  of  farms  who  reside  in  towns  that 
there  is  a  way  to  get  more  rent,  drive  home  the 
thought  to    the   merchant   that  low  earning 
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capacity  limits  purchasing  power,  circum- 
scribes trade,  and  casts  the  constant  shadow 
of  uncertainty  upon  the  day  of  settlement; 
awaken  the  banker  to  the  fact  that  it  is  un- 
wise to  loan  to  men  who  farm  the  best  land  on 
a  fourth  of  a  possible  crop,  and  poor  lands  on 
a  tenth,  for  it  is  banking  on  unthrift  and  dis- 
counting doubtful  paper  with  a  poverty  en- 
dorsement; convince  and  arouse  this  land 
proprietor,  this  merchant,  and  this  banker, 
and  they  will  not  only  give  their  influence,  but 
will  insist  that  all  their  tenants  adopt  the  new 
methods.     Country   papers   want  something 


to  talk  about  and  they  will  open  their  columns 
to  the  gospel  of  agriculture. 

After  the  first  year  there  will  be  no  trouble. 
The  farmers  who  try  the  new  system  and 
succeed  find  that  their  success  has  made  them 
noted ;  their  neighbors  attribute  it  to  the  seed 
they  use,  instead  of  the  hard  work  they  did, 
and  they  are  offered  double  price  for  all  their 
seed.  This  has  been  the  result  in  almost 
every  case.  They  sell  their  cotton  seed  and 
seed  corn  at  two  and  three  times  the  ordinary 
price,  and  from  weak  advocates  they  become 
strong,  zealous,  and  aggressive* 
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IN  TIMES  of  emergency  a  man  may 
work  intensely  and  with  profit  for 
eighteen  hours  a  day :  examinations 
may  be  passed,  important  addresses  com- 
pleted, or  sudden  and  momentous  cases  at 
law  prepared.  In  the  interest  of  maximum 
efficiency  one  may  subsist  at  such  times  upon 
small  amounts  of  predigested  food,  one  may 
get  along  without  exercise,  with  little  sleep, 
or  relaxation  of  any  kind.  To  a  constitution 
well  organized  and  intelligently  controlled 
such  spurts  of  work  need  not  prove  harmful. 
But  the  man  who  attempts  to  do  the  work 
of  a  year  or  of  a  lifetime  at  this  pace  will 
accomplish  far  less  than  if  he  went  slower.  It 
is  not  the  point  of  maximum  efficiency  except 
for  a  spurt,  and  spurts  do  not  win  distance- 
races  unless  prepared  for  by  a  long  period  of 
wise  running.  The  man  who  wins  takes  a 
pace  that  he  can  hold  for  the  entire  distance, 
and  will  have  a  little  extra  up  his  sleeve  to 
draw  upon  at  the  finish  when  the  victory  is 
a  matter  of  a  few  feet  or  even  of  a  few  inches. 
Life,  moreover,  is  not  only  for  work.  It  is 
for  one's  self  and  for  one's  friends.  The  de- 
gree of  joy  that  a  man  finds  in  his  work  is  due 


to  two  things:  the  intensity  or  fullness  of  his 
vitality,  and  the  congenial  character  of  the 
work  itself.  When  one  is  thoroughly  well  and 
vigorous,  the  mere  joy  of  living,  of  merely 
being  alive,  is  very  great.  At  such  a  time 
the  nature  of  the  work  does  not  matter  to  a 
large  extent.  The  sense  of  having  power  at 
your  command,  and  the  delight  of  exerting 
it  even  in  coal-shovelling  or  selling  goods  is 
enough.  When  one  is  full  of  life,  the  mere 
feel  of  fresh  water  or  air  on  the  skin,  the  taste 
of  the  plainest  food,  the  exertion  of  muscular 
effort,  the  keenness  of  one's  vision,  the  sight 
of  color  in  the  sky,  or  the  sound  of  the  wind  or 
the  waves — it  takes  nothing  beyond  that  to 
make  one  jubilant,  enthusiastic. 

To  a  man  who  is  fatigued,  such  sensations 
are  sure  to  be  without  zest,  even  if  they  are 
not  positively  unpleasant.  One  of  the  com- 
monest reasons  for  the  blase  or  pessimistic 
feelings  that  so  often  come  when  youth  is  over 
is  that  one's  system  is  constantly  tired  and 
rebels  at  additional  sense-stimuli. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  vividness  of  one's 
feelings,  of  one's  emotional  experience,  ought 
not  to  depart  with  youth.     In  a  normal  life 
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it  should  deepen,  to  be  sure  and  be  responsive 
to  even  larger  and  greater  things;  but  it 
should  retain  its  brightness  and  depth  of  color. 
Love,  hope,  desire,  appreciation,  ambition  and 
determination  should  grow,  not  diminish  with 
experience.  To  live  at  a  low  level  is  to  deaden 
every  faculty  for  high  thought  and  high 
feeling;  it  makes  drudgery  not  only  of  work 
but  also  of  life. 

DIFFERENT    SPEEDS    FOR    DIFFERENT     MEN 

It  is  the  kind  of  work  in  which  a  man  is  en- 
gaged which  determines  for  him  the  special 
meaning  of  the  term  "efficiency."  The  success 
of  his  efforts  may  depend  upon  the  quantity 
of  his  output,  or  it  may  depend  upon  its 
quality.  Quality!  Quantity!  Upon  these  two 
hang  all  the  laws  of  efficiency. 

For  each  of  us  it  is  possible  to  increase  the 
duration  of  his  best  moments  and  to  render 
them  more  frequent.  It  is  also  possible  for  us 
to  reduce  the  number  and  the  length  of  those 
periods  of  depression  and  low  vitality  when 
our  work  miscarries  and  our  lives  lack  snap 
and  enthusiasm.  If  we  succeed  in  bringing 
about  such  a  change,  we  shall  have  raised  the 
whole  plane  of  our  living  to  something  higher 
and  more  admirable.  Our  work  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  results  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  quite  beyond  our  reach. 

There  are  conditions  for  each  individual 
under  which  he  can  do  the  most  and  the  best 
work.  It  is  his  business  to  ascertain  those 
conditions  and  to  comply  with  them. 

It  is  useless  for  the  nervous,  high-strung, 
quickly-fatigued  man,  to  try  to  live  by  the 
same  programme  as  his  phlegmatic,  even- 
tempered  neighbor.  The  conditions  under 
which  the  two  men  produce  the  best  results 
are  not  identical.  The  man  who  can't  work 
at  his  best  until  after  a  long  period  of  warming 
up,  ought  to  stick  to  his  job,  when  once  he 
has  got  at  it,  as  long  as  he  can  keep  up  to  the 
high  grade  level.  That  is  the  only  real  econ- 
omy- for  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man 
who  accomplishes  most  when  he  works  by 
spurts,  and  takes  intervals  of  play  between 
times,  ought  not  to  feel  that  he  is  doing  wrong 
when  he  gives  up  imitating  the  steady  work- 
man. System  and  continuous  driving  de- 
crease, not  increase,  his  efficiency.  Both 
men  can  do  high  grade  work,  but  not  under 
the  same  conditions. 

Every  man  ought  to  discover  the  special 
conditions  of  his  own  best  work  and  to  try 


to  make  such  conditions  for  himself — in  so 
far  as  he  can.  Otherwise  there  is  a  waste 
somewhere.  Nothing  is  gained  and  much  is 
lost  through  trying  to  run  everybody  through 
the    same   mould. 

THE  INTERPLAY  OF  MIND  AND  BODY 

Psychologists  are  learning  nowadays  that 
it  is  impossible  to  treat  the  mind  and  the  body 
as  if  they  were  really  distinct.  They  have 
discovered  that  the  two  are  so  closely  bound 
up  together  that  nothing  can  affect  one  with- 
out affecting  the  other  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  Our  feelings,  our  emotional  experi- 
ences, used  to  be  treated  as  'mental  phenom- 
ena." We  still  keep  the  phrase,  "states  of 
mind."  But  we  might  just  as  accurately 
say  ''states  of  body."  There  is  no  such, 
thing  as  an  emotion  without  its  bodily  ex- 
pression. 

A  man  gets  angry.  His  breath  comes 
short,  his  heart  beats  violently,  the  blood 
rushes  to  his  face,  his  hands  clench,  his  limbs 
may  even  quiver  and  grow  tense.  If  you 
could  subtract  all  these  symptoms  from  a  fit 
of  anger,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  much  of  the  fit 
would  still  remain.  They  are  essential  parts 
of  that  "state  of  mind."  An  emotion  may 
involve  all  the  functions  of  the  body — circula- 
tion, blood  pressure,  muscular  tension,  respir- 
ation, glandular  activities,  and  the  rest. 

Even  ordinary  thinking  has  its  bodily 
effects,  though  they  are  not  often  brought  to 
our  attention.  If  I  put  an  exceedingly 
delicate  thermometer  in  each  hand,  and  then 
give  my  attention  to  my  right  hand  with  all 
the  concentration  of  mind  I  can  muster,  it  will 
soon  begin  to  grow  warmer  than  my  left. 
Somehow  or  other  the  blood  circulation  in  it 
has  been  increased;  even  the  diameter  of  it  is 
greater,  and  all  the  tissue  changes  in  it  are 
going  on  at  a  higher  speed. 

The  scientist's  explanation  of  this  is  inter- 
esting. During  all  the  history  of  man's 
evolution  from  a  lower  form,  the  act  of  think- 
ing, he  says,  has  normally  been  connected  with 
some  activity  of  the  body.  Men  thought  be- 
cause they  were  going  to  act.  Thought  had 
its  origin  for  the  sake  of  action.  The  asso- 
ciation of  the  two  became  ingrained,  and 
even  now  when  we  think  in  such  a  way  that 
some  part  of  the  body  is  concerned,  the 
automatic  nerve  centres  begin  to  increase  the 
blood  supply  to  that  part  so  that  it  may  be 
ready  for  action. 
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A  man  thinks  of  running.  The  nerve  cen- 
tres send  more  blood  to  his  legs:  all  the  mus- 
cles used  in  running  get  an  increased  supply 
of  it.  A  man  is  hungry.  He  thinks  of  a  good, 
juicy  beefsteak.  Immediately  more  blood 
is  sent  to  the  muscles  of  mastication  and  to 
the  salivary  glands.  Saliva  is  poured  into 
the  mouth,  and  even  the  walls  of  the  stomach 
begin  to  secrete  gastric  juice,  and  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  digestion  of  the  hypothet- 
ical dinner. 

HOW    WORRY    MAKES    DISEASE 

Now  this  fact  has  a  tremendously  practical 
application.  Suppose  that  a  man  has  an 
uneasy  sensation  in  the  locality  of  his  heart 
which  is  due,  let  us  say,  to  overeating  or  to 
gas  in  the  stomach.  But  he  begins  to  think 
that  he  has  heart  disease.  He  reads  the  ad- 
vertisements in  the  newspapers  to  learn 
about  the  symptoms,  and  he  learns  about 
them. 

"A  sense  of  constriction  about  the  chest." 
Yes,  that  is  his  difficulty  exactly!  'Slight 
pain  on  deep  breathing,  palpitation  of  the 
heart  after  vigorous  exercise" — it  is  evidently 
a  serious  case!  He  begins  to  worry  about  it. 
Worry  interferes  with  his  sleep.  It  inter- 
feres also  with  his  digestion;  he  does  not  get 
well  nourished. 

Bad  sleep  and  bad  digestion  make  him 
worse  and  worse.  Each  one  aggravates  the 
other.  And  all  the  time  he  keeps  thinking 
about  his  heart.  In  the  end,  his  thinking 
actually  affects  its  condition,  until  he  suc- 
ceeds in  fastening  on  himself  a  functional 
difficulty  which  may  be  a  really  serious  and 
permanent  trouble — and  the  whole  of  it  can 
be  traced  back  to  his  crooked  thinking  about 
that  little  pain  in  his  chest. 

This  is  no  parable.  It  is  the  records  of 
hundreds  of  actual  cases.  Every  physician 
comes  into  contact  with  them. 

A  man  who  keeps  worrying  about  the  state 
of  his  liver  will  almost  be  sure  to  have  trou- 
ble with  it  eventually.  Indigestion  can  be 
brought  on  in  the  same  way,  and  a  long  list 
of  other  ailments. 

The  nervous  system  has  adapted  itself  to 
the  increasing  complexity  of  modern  life.  It 
has  grown  more  sensitive.  It  has  become 
more  delicate  in  its  adjustments.  This  lets 
us  do  a  higher  grade  of  work  when  we  are  at 
our  best ;  but  the  machinery  gets  out  of  order 
more  easily.     The  role  that  the  psychic  part 


of  us  plays  in  the  government  of  the  rest  is 
increasing  all  the  time  in  importance. 

That  is  why  worry  is  such  a  tremendously 
expensive  indulgence.  Worry  is  nothing  but 
a  diluted,  dribbling  fear,  long-drawn  out;  and 
its  effects  on  the  organism  are  of  the  same  kind 
only  not  so  sudden. 

Yet  no  kind  of  psychic  activity  can  be  so 
persistently  followed.  A  fit  of  anger  ex- 
hausts itself  in  a  short  time.  Concentrated 
intellectual  work  reaches  the  fatigue  point 
after  a  few  hours.  But  worry  grows  by  what 
it  feeds  on.  It  increases  in  proportion  as  it 
gets  expression.  You  can  worry  more  and 
worry  harder  on  the  fourth  day  than  you 
could  on  the  first.  Every  normal  activity  is 
strangled  by  it,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  before  the  man  who  worries  hard 
enough  will  be  sick  or  unbalanced. 

THINKING    ONE'S    SELF    INTO    HEALTH 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  situation. 
If  states  of  mind  can  hinder  a  man's  efficiency, 
they  can  also  help  it.  Positive  and  healthy 
emotions  bring  increased  power.  The  simp- 
lest food  taken  when  we  are  worried  will  often 
cause  indigestion;  whereas  a  man  can  go  to 
a  banquet  and  pile  in  raw  clams,  oxtail  soup, 
roast  beef,  mushrooms,  veal,  caviare,  roast 
duck,  muskmelons,  roquefort,  and  coffee, 
have  a  superb  time,  and  never  feel  any  ill 
effects.  Not  everything  depends  on  the  state 
of  mind;  but  much  does. 

There  is  certainly  plenty  of  foolish  philos- 
ophy connected  with  Christian  Science,  men- 
tal healing,  and  other  kindred  movements; 
but  thousands  of  people  have  been  tremen- 
dously benefitted  by  them.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  emphasis  they  all  lay  upon  the 
healthful  emotions,  upon  the  positive,  the 
believing,  the  buoyant  and  hopeful  attitude 
toward  one's  self  and  one's  troubles. 

To  resolve  to  play  the  game  and  to  play  if 
for  all  it  is  worth,  is  the  best  start  a  man  can 
take  toward  setting  himself  right.  I  know 
people  who  are  really  out  of  order,  whose 
heart  or  lungs  are  really  crippled,  but  who 
make  the  best  of  it,  who  have  learned  just 
what  they  can  do  and  what  they  cannot  do. 
They  don't  think  about  their  troubles,  and 
no  one  would  even  know  that  anything  was 
wrong  with  them.  They  lead  efficient  lives. 
They  accomplish  more  than  most  people  in 
perfect  health. 

I  know  other  men  who  have  nothing  serious 
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the  matter  with  them,  but  who  fail  to  be 
efficient  just  because  they  are  always  turning 
their  introspective  microscopes  upon  their 
condition.  They  are  troubled  about  every- 
thing they  eat  and  wonder  whether  it  will 
hurt  them  or  not.  They  suspect  each  glass 
of  water  or  milk  to  contain  injurious  microbes. 
They  don't  eat  strawberries  because  they're 
afraid  appendicitis  may  lurk  there.  They 
don't  drink  water  at  meals  because  they've 
been  told  that  it  causes  indigestion.  They 
never  dare  let  go  of  themselves  and  have  a 
good  time  for  fear  they  may  over-do.  The 
real  root  of  all  their  misery  is  their  state  of 
mind.  If  they  only  knew  how  to  get  at  it, 
they  could  become  as  well  off  as  the  best  of  us. 

THE    ANTIDOTE    FOR    WORRY 

But  one  great  difficulty  with  people  who 
worry  is  that  they  don't  know  how  to  get  at 
it.  They  know  that  it  does  them  harm,  and 
they  make  an  earnest  resolution  to  stop  it. 
There's  no  use  in  that.  Nobody  ever  stopped 
worrying  by  making  good  resolutions.  It's 
contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  psychology ; 
the  mind  doesn't  work  that  way. 

The  more  a  man  braces  himself  against 
worry,  the  more  worry  will  get  its  grip  on  him. 
He  even  begins  to  worry  lest  he  is  going  to 
worry.  He  worries  over  his  good  resolutions 
and  worries  because  he  is  not  living  up  to 
them.  Emotions  do  not  have  handles  that 
can  be  got  hold  of  by  main  strength — by  an 
act  of  the  will.  You  can't  attack  them 
subjectively. 

A  man  who  is  in  the  dumps  can  say,  "  Come 
now,  brace  up!  I  will  be  cheerful!"  but  that 
will  not  make  him  so,  What  he  can  do  and 
do  successfully,  is  to  make  himself  act  the 
way  a  cheerful  man  would  act,  to  walk  and 
talk  the  way  a  cheerful  man  would  walk  and 
talk,  and  to  eat  what  a  cheerful  man  would 
eat,  and  after  a  time  the  emotion  slips  into 
line  with  his  assumed  attitude.  He  actually 
becomes  what  he  has  been  pretending  to  be. 

We  can  get  at  worry  in  exactly  the  same 
manner.  We  can  make  ourselves  do  certain 
specific  things.  This  is  an  objective,  not  a 
subjective  method.  See  that  all  the  hours  of 
the  day  are  so  full  of  interesting  and  healthful 
occupations  that  there  is  no  chance  for  worry 
to  stick  its  nose  in. 

Exchanging  symptoms  is  a  vicious  pastime. 
It  always  make  the  symptoms  themselves 
worse;  and  it  is  contagious — as  it  gives  them 


to  other  people  by  suggestion.  Nothing 
could  be  more  demoralizing  than  the  way 
invalids  and  semi-invalids  and  chronic  com- 
plainers  get  together  day  after  day  to  talk 
over  how  they  feel.  Crap-shooting  would  be 
a  more  uplifting  occupation.  If  such  cases 
ever  get  cured,  it  is  in  spite  of  themselves. 

Every  man  should  be  provided  with  his 
own  smoke  consumer.  It  is  a  menace  to  the 
community  to  have  him  pouring  out  clouds  of 
black  smoke  over  his  unoffending  friends. 
They  will  not  thank  him  for  it.  And  the  soot 
may  stick  to  them. 

Every  man  ought  to  have  a  hobby  of  some 
kind  or  other,  one  which  demands  a  certain 
amount  of  physical  work,  so  that  when  he  gets 
through  his  business  there  will  be  something 
interesting  for  him  to  do,  something  which 
he  can  talk  and  think  about  with  pleasure. 
The  business  of  the  following  day  will  go  more 
smoothly,. more  successfully,  if  it  is  forgotten 
for  a  while.  When  a  man  is  tired  there's  no 
use  in  keeping  his  head  at  work  over  business. 
It  is  the  old  difficulty  of  the  bow  that  is  never 
unbent. 

The  man  who  will  persistently  play  well  is 
doing  something  worth  while ;  he  is  taking 
the  most  sensible  and  practical  method  of 
really  getting  there.  He  can  act  happy  if  he 
doesn't  feel  so.  He  can  stand  up  straight, 
look  the  world  in  the  face,  breathe  deeply. 
He  can  make  up  his  mind  to  tell  a  funny  story 
at  the  table  even  if  it  kills  him. 

It  won't  kill  him. 

THE    POSITIVE    LIFE 

Physical  conditions  are  important — healthy 
muscles,  good  digestion,  normal  weight  and 
the  rest ;  but  they  need  not  be  taken  up  in 
detail  here.  The  real  heart  of  the  problem 
is  psychological.  We  are  just  beginning  to 
understand  the  part  that  good  thinking 
holds  in  good  health.  Our  thoughts  are  just 
as  real  a  part  of  us  as  are  our  bodies.  A 
man  who  persists  in  thinking  unhealthy 
thoughts  can  no  more  keep  sound  and 
healthy  in  body  than  a  man  who  violates  all 
the  physical  laws  of  his  nature. 

A  man's  mental  attitude  is  fundamental. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  number  of 
deaths  in  an  army  defeated  and  on  the  retreat 
is  enormously  greater  than  in  an  army  upon  a 
victorious  march.  The  mental  attitude  of  de- 
feat, of  discouragement,  lowers  the  resisting 
power  of  the  individual.     It  predisposes  him 
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to  disease.  The  whole  tone  of  his  system  is 
let  down.  His  body  becomes  a  fertile  seeding 
ground  for  infection. 

The  aggressive,  the  positive,  the  confident 
state  of  mind  is  the  one  that  wins  out  over 
obstacles.  A  man  who  keeps  on  the  defensive 
all  the  time,  dreading  danger,  fighting  against 
bad  influences,  avoiding  disease,  not  only 
wastes  an  enormous  amount  of  energy  but 
also  lessens  his  own  chances.  It  is  not  the 
defensive  but  the  aggressive  attitude  that  pro- 
tects a  man. 

It  is  useless  to  say  "  I  will  not  think  of  this 
thing."  No  man  can  do  that  successfully. 
The  man  who  piously  resolves  not  to  worry 
about  his  liver  trouble  will  worry  about  it  all 
the  more.     He  can't  help  it. 

The  normal  way,  the  efficient  way,  is  to 
turn  one's  thoughts  to  something  worth 
while,  to  fill  the  mind  with  healthy  thoughts. 
This  is  sound  psychology.  You  can't  drag  a 
thing  out  of  the  mind ;  but  it  will  go  of  itself 
if  you  put  something  else  in  its  place.  A 
determined  pursuit  of  good  thoughts,  of 
healthy  thoughts,  is  the  only  means  of  getting 
lid  of  the  other  kind. 

Carlyle  talks  about  the  Everlasting  Yea. 
To  live  the  positive  life,  the  life  of  affirmation 
—is  to  live  the  life  that  carries  on  efficiently 
its  part  in  the  work  of  the  world. 

HOW    TO    GAIN    SLEEP 

There  is  that  familiar  prescription  for 
sleeplessness  of  counting  imaginary  sheep  as 
they  go  over  an  imaginary  wall.  The  value 
of  a  mental  remedy  like  this  is  that  it  requires 
just  enough  control  of  the  attention  to  keep  it 
away  from  more  absorbing  and  exciting  sub- 
jects. No  one  can  work  himself  up  into  a 
very  dangerous  state  of  anxiety  over  imagi-k 
nary  sheep  and  imaginary  stone  walls,  and  it 
oftens  happens  that  after  a  time  the  mind 
succumbs  to  the  monotony  of  the  process  and 
lets  itself  drift  off  into  sleep. 

Not  invariably.  Subjective  means  are 
always  a  little  unreliable.  Mere  good  in- 
tentions and  a  sincere  desire  to  count  sheep 
may  not  be  enough  to  keep  one  at  it.  Very 
often  some  purely  practical  and  objective 
remedy  may  be  more  efficacious  in  bringing 
the  desired  results. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  most  logical  method 
of  slackening  down  the  activity  of  the  brain 
is  to  draw  off  the  blood  from  that  neighbor- 
hood.    If  the  blood  supply  is  reduced,  brain 


activity  is  sure  to  sink  to  a  lower  level.  There 
are  several  common  sense  ways  of  bringing  this 
about.  One  of  them  is  the  application  of  cold 
wet  cloths  to  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck. 
This  treatment  will  not  be  followed  by  a  re- 
action if  it  is  continued  for  a  number  of 
minutes,  and  it  often  works  surprisingly  well. 
Another  way  of  solving  the  problem  is  to 
soak  the  feet  in  a  hot  bath  until  the  veins 
become  dilated  with  blood:  or  the  whole 
body  up  to  the  hips  may  be  given  a  hot  soak. 
With  some  people,  a  two  or  three  minute  hip- 
bath in  cold  water  is  the  most  effective  remedy . 
Others  find  help  in  a  few  slow  exercises  which 
do  not  jar  or  excite  the  system  but  simply 
bring  some  fatigue  to  the  big  muscles  of  the 
trunk  and  limbs.  Friction  of  the  skin,  espe- 
cially of  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  is  another 
means. 

People  with  good  eyes  can  often  help  them- 
selves off  to  sleep  by  reading  some  light  and 
entertaining  novel  in  bed,  a  good  love  story 
with  more  sentiment  than  excitement  is  as 
sleep-inviting  as  anything.  But  where  read- 
ing causes  eye-strain  of  any  sort,  this  method 
is  both  unsuccessful  and  injurious. 

Sometimes  a  few  mouthfuls  of  food  or  t. 
glass  of  milk  docs  the  work.  Anything,  ir 
short,  which  will  draw  the  blood  from  the 
head  and  which  will  distract  the  attention 
from  the  problems  and  responsibilities  of  the 
day,  stands  a  good  show  of  being  the  right 
remedy  for  sleeplessness.  A  solution  of  this 
kind  is  infinitely  better  than  a  solution  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  drug,  no  matter  how 
simple  and  innocent  the  latter  may  appear  on 
the  face  of  it. 

A    WORD    ABOUT    BATHS 

In  her  opening  address  to  the  students  of 
Brvn  Mawr  College  last  fall,  President 
Thomas  said:  -'In  our  generation  a  great 
gulf  is  fixed  that  no  democracy  or  Socialistic 
theories  can  bridge  over  between  men  and 
women  that  take  a  bath  every  day  and  men 
and  women  that  do  not.  " 

And  she  went  on,  "It  is  the  difference  of 
which  bathing  is  a  symbol  that  makes  mar- 
riage between  people  of  different  social  habits 
so  disastrous."  A  man's  bath-habits,  it 
seems,  point  back  to  his  ideals  of  life,  to  his 
standards  of  culture. 

The  real  reason  for  taking  a  daily  bath  is  not 
to  keep  clean.  A  bath  once  a  week  would 
answer  such  needs  well  enough.     As  far  as 
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the  actual  demands  of  health  go  we  could 
doubtless  get  along  on  even  less.  The  reason 
is  psychological.  Not  for  the  body,  but  for 
the  soul. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  special  varieties 
of  baths,  each  of  which  hits  certain  conditions. 
On  accont  of  the  close  connection  between  the 
circulation  in  the  back  of  the  neck  and  that  in 
the  nose  and  brain,  it  is  found  that  cold  ap- 
plications on  the  neck  are  a  help  in  nose- 
bleed. A  headache  can  often  be  reached  by 
colds-and-hots  to  the  same  place. 

Bad  circulation  in  liver  and  kidneys  can 
often  be  remedied  by  hot  applications  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  nearest  those  organs,  and 
other  disturbances  in  the  body  cavity  can  be 
affected  by  the  same  means.  Everybody 
knows  the  value  of  hot  applications  in  the 
case  of  a  sprain  or  some  other  inflammation. 
A  dash  of  cold  water  in  the  face  will 
often  knock  out  a  congestion  in  the  brain 
accompanied  by  dull  headaches,  and  make 
it  possible  for  a  man  to  think  clearly  again. 

But  after  all,  the  most  practical  value  of  the 
bath  as  an  institution  is  the  psychological 
one.  When  a  man  is  fagged  out,  a  good  bath 
will  bring  back  his  energy  and  change  his 
state  of  mind.  The  increased  thoroughness 
of  the  circulation,  the  clearing  of  the  brain, 
the  stimulus  to  the  countless  nerve  terminals 
in  the  skin — all  these  effects  have  a  distinct 
bearing  on  those  general  feelings  of  health  and 
well-being  which  make  joyful  and  efficient 
living  possible. 

People  who  are  down  with  the  blues  have 
often  got  over  them  by  taking  the  right  kind 
of  baths.  Much  pessimism  has  been  put  out 
of  business  by  this  rather  unpicturesque 
means.     Much  more  still  awaits  treatment. 

The  only  difficulty  is  that  the  method  is  so 
simple. 

INTELLIGENT    EXERCISE 

There  are  many  people  who  keep  well  and 
do  their  work  successfully  without  ever  taking 
any  formal  exercises  at  all.  A  man  who  looks 
out  intelligently  for  the  character  of  his  food, 
who  eats  properly,  attends  to  the  demands 
of  his  bowels,  keeps  his  skin  in  good  order  and 
provides  himself  with  a  decent  amount  of 
mental  relaxation — such  a  man  can  often  go 
for  a  long  time  without  any  special  exercise. 

But  a  man  who  eats  big  dinners  must  get 
exercise.  So  must  a  man  who  works  in  a 
badly  ventilated  room.     So  must  a  man  who 


has  a  tendency  to  worry,  or  to  constipation, 
or  to  headache.  Indeed  the  number  is  very 
small  of  those  who  escape  the  need. 

Exercise  however,  should  not  be  too  severe. 
Many  ambitious  people  injure  themselves 
through  trying  to  accomplish  too  much  along 
this  line.  Where  the  mind  is  already  tired, 
the  body  can  only  lose  by  a  few  moments  of 
violent  exertion.  Exercise  breaks  down 
tissue,  exhausts  nerve-energy.  If  any  good 
is  to  be  gained  from  it,  this  body -waste  must 
be  repaired.  But  when  the  system  is  already 
exhausted,  it  cannot  afford  an  additional  ex- 
penditure. A  city  man  with  a  conscience  is 
in  danger  of  making  too  hard  work  of  his 
exercise  when  he  takes  it  at  all. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  in  most  cases  five 
minutes  of  vigorous  exercise  a  day  would 
serve  the  merely  muscular  purpose.  This  is 
enough  to  keep  the  muscles  reasonably  hard 
and  to  keep  the  functions  of  the  system  in 
good  working  shape.  It  will  have  a  bigger 
effect,  to  be  sure,  on  the  feelings  than  on  the 
muscles,  but  the  muscles  will  get  what  is  im- 
perative. 

The  average  city  business  man  without 
physical  impediments  to  fight .  against,  can 
probably  get  along  successfully  on  such  an 
exercise  schedule  as  the  following: 

(i )  Five  minutes  each  day  of  purely  mus- 
cular exercise,  such  as  can  be  taken  perfectly 
well  in  one's  room  without  any  special  appar- 
atus. Five  minutes  a  day  does  not  put  a 
great  tax  on  one's  conscience.  There  is  every 
possibility  of  a  man's  being  able  to  keep  it  up. 
This  is  to  keep  external  muscles  in  trim. 

(2)  Short  intervals  during  the  day  of  fresh 
air,  brisk  walking,  deep  breathing.  This  can 
all  be  secured  in  the  regular  order  of  the  day 's 
business.  A  man  can  easily  spend  as  much 
as  a  half  an  hour  walking  out  of  doors  every 
day.     This  is  for  heart,  lungs,  and  digestion. 

(3)  The  reservation  of  at  least  one  day  a. 
week  for  rest  and  recreation,  for  being  out  of 
doors,  for  playing  games  etc.  This  is  an 
essential.  This  is  for  both  body  and  mind. 
A  man  who  thinks  he  can  get  along  without 
at  least  one  vacation-time  a  week  simply 
proves  his  ignorance.  He  ruins  his  chances 
of  doing  really  efficient  work;  for  the  mind 
cannot  concern  itself  all  the  time  with  a  single 
subject  and  still  keep  any  freshness,  spontane- 
ity, or  initiative.  Such  a  man  makes  a  mere 
machine  of  himself.  He  is  sacrificing  his 
personality  and  all  that  it  might  count  for. 
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THE  CONTINUED  EFFORTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  TO  FIND  PROFITABLE 
COTTON  LANDS  IN  AFRICA  AND  ELSEWHERE  ARE  BUT  REPETI- 
TIONS OF  PREVIOUS  EFFORTS— SOME  HISTORICAL  INSTANCES— 
THE    OUTLOOK    FOR  AMERICAN  COTTON    FOR   AN  INDEFINITE    TIME 

BY 

CLARENCE    H.    POE, 

EDITOR   OF    THE    RALEIGH,    N.    C.    "PROGRESSIVE   FARMER" 
AND 

CHARLES    W.    BURKETT, 

PROFESSOR   OF    AGRICULTURE    IN'    THE    NORTH    CAROLINA   COLLEGE   OF    AGRICULTURE    AND    MECHANIC    ARTS 


THE  Royal  British  Cotton  Association 
has  for  the  last  three  years  been 
making  every  endeavor  to  develop 
the  English  West  African  colonies  into  a 
cotton  growing  region.  The  British  Govern- 
ment has  just  been  petitioned  to  aid  in  this 
undertaking.  At  the  same  time  a  consular 
report  from  Manchester  says: 

"The  Chinese  government  i^  encouraging  the  de- 
velopment of  cotton  growing  in  China.  It  is  to 
some  extent  an  old  industry  in  that  country,  but 
the  government,  according  to  this  report,  realizes 
the  shortcomings  of  the  Chinese,  and  lias  encour- 
aged Japanese  to  supervise  the  matter.  The  latter, 
it  is  said,  will  engage  expert  cotton  growers  from 
the  United  States  and  get  them  to  look  over  the 
land,  selecting  that  which  might  profitably  be  used 
for  the  growing  of  this  important  crop." 

For  half  a  century  Englishmen  have  wel- 
comed every  project  to  break  the  practical 
monopoly  which  the  Southern  states  have  of 
the  world's  supply  of  raw  cotton. 

We  have  before  us  a  bulky,  time-worn  vol- 
ume, "Cotton  is  King:  and  Pro-Slavery  Ar- 
guments," and  one  of  the  problems  which 
engrossed  the  attention  of  its  compilers  was 
the  effort  that  England  was  making  half  a 
century  ago  to  free  herself  from  dependence 
on  slave-grown  cotton.  There  arc-  in  this 
musty  volume  extracts  from  the  London 
Economist  of  1859  which — except  for  their 
direct  references  to  slavery — might  well 
have  appeared  yesterday.  The  editor  of  the 
Economist  comments  on  the  fact  that  Brazil, 
Egypt,  and  the  West  Indies  all  grew  cotton, 
and  might  grow  more,  "but  as  an  immediate 
and  practical  question  of  supply,  it  is  confined 
to  America  and  British  India." 


To  India,  he  looked  very  hopefully.  The 
situation,  he  says  ' '  invests  the  subject  of 
Indian  cotton  growing  with  enormous  interest. 
In  some  important  respects  the  conditions 
of  supply  from  India  differ  very  much  from 
those  which  attach  to  and  determine  the  sup- 
ply from  America.  In  India  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  quantity  of  labor.  There  may  be  said 
to  be  little  or  none  to  the  quantity  of  land. 
The  obstacle  is  of  another  kind ;  it  lies  almost 
exclusively  in  lack  of  cheap  transit.  "  There- 
fore he    finds  "new  hopes  in  the  railways." 

Writing  later  in  1859,  the  editor  of  the 
Economist  lauded  in  the  highest  terms  the 
continued  efforts  to  make  England  indepen- 
dent of  Southern  cotton.  He  also  lays  stress 
on  the  opportunities  in  Africa.  Missionaries 
from  various  sections  believed  that  West 
Africa  and  the  Niger  countries  would  relieve 
the  situation;  and  Lord  Palmerston  shared 
the  enthusiastic  faith  that  Great  Britain 
would  ' '  find  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  a 
most  valuable  supply  of  cotton;  cotton  dis- 
tricts more  extensive  than  those  of  India." 
English  manufacturers  still  hug  the  delusion 
that  Africa  and  India  will  enable  them — as 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers  fifty  years  age) 
hoped  it  would  enable  them — to  get  a  large 
part  of  their  raw  cotton  from  the  Old  World. 

During  the  Civil  War  when  cotton  produc- 
tion almost  stopped  in  the  South  says  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  "the  cotton-growing 
resources  of  every  part  of  the  globe  were 
tested  to  the  utmost;  and  in  the  exhibition 
of  1862  the  representatives  of  every  countrv 
from  which  supplies  might  be  expected  met 
to  concert  measures  for  obtaining  all  that  was 
wanted  without  the  aid  of  America.    The  colo- 
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nies  and  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  in- 
cluding India,  seemed  well  able  to  grow  all  the 
cotton  that  could  be  required,  whilst  numerous 
other  countries  were  ready  to  afford  their  co- 
operation. A  powerful  stimulus  was  thus 
given  to  the  growth  of  cotton  in  all  directions ; 
a  degree  of  activity  and  enterprise  never  wit- 
nessed before  was  seen  in  India,  Egypt,  Tur- 
key, Greece,  Italy,  Africa,  the  West  Indies, 
Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  Peru,  Brazil, 
and  in  short  wherever  cotton  could  be  pro- 
duced; and  there  seemed  no  room  to  doubt 
that  in  a  short  time  there  would  be  abundant 
supplies  independently  of  America.  But,  ten 
years  afterward,  in  the  exhibition  of  1872, 
which  was  specially  devoted  to  cotton,  a  few 
only  of  the  thirty-five  countries  which  had 
sent  their  samples  in  1862  again  appeared, 
and  these  for  the  most  part  only  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  disappointment  and  failure.  America 
had  re-entered  the  field  of  competition,  and 
was  rapidly  gaining  ground  so  as  to  be  able 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  world.  " 

An  even  more  vivid  picture  of  the  induce- 
ments to  foreign  competition  which  England 
held  out  during  the  Civil  War  period  is  given 
by  the  report  of  1869  of  the  Cotton  Commis- 
sioner of  India.  So  immense  were  the  profits 
that  the  Indian  cotton  farmers  received,  he 
says,  that  they  committed  all  sorts  of  absurd- 
ities: "Silver  plowshares  and  tires  of  solid 
silver  for  cartwheels  made  their  appearance 
here  and  there;  fancy  prices  were  paid  for 
bullocks  of  a  favorite  color  or  possessing  some 
peculiarities  of  tail,  and  enormous  sums  were 
squandered  on  marriage  ceremonies."  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  the  practical  subsidies  which 
were  paid,  and  the  energy  with  which  the 
experiment  was  prosecuted,  it  was  found  im- 
possible even  with  artificial  inflation  of  prices 
to  carry  the  Indian  crop  beyond  3,000,000 
bales. 

As  to  Africa,  the  experiments  there  have 
never  been  at  any  time  anything  but  in- 
glorious failures ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  cotton 
made  in  the  Niger  territory  has  cost  50  cents 
a  pound.  A  West  African  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times  says  that  the  much  vaunted 
"colonies  of  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria,  Gold 
Coast,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Gambia,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  will  not  be  ca- 
pable of  producing  more  than  350,000  bales, 
and  these  figures  will  not  be  attained  for  many 
years,  if  ever." 

It  is  not  likely,  of  course,  that  all  these  at- 


tempts to  grow  cotton  outside  the  South  will 
fail  utterly ;  but  what  does  seem  sure  is  that 
the  world's  demand  for  cotton  will  grow  much 
faster  than  the  foreign  supply,  and  that  there- 
fore our  country  will  be  called  on  in  the  future, 
as  heretofore,  for  a  constantly  increasing  crop. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  its  Crop  Reporter  for  December,  1905, 
makes  this  conservative  statement:  "The 
organized  efforts  of  powerful  associations  of 
cotton  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, and  France  to  establish  and  stimulate 
cotton  production  in  the  colonies  of  these 
countries,  which  began  early  in  1903  with  a 
large  capital  subscribed  for  promotion,  have 
so  far  resulted  in  no  perceptible  addition  to 
the  world's  cotton  crop,  and  there  are  no 
present  indications  of  a  competition  of  new 
fields  of  production  which  will  materially 
affect  the  foreign  market  for  the  upland  cot- 
ton of  this  country  for  many  years.  " 

Even  more  interesting  is  the  opinion  of  the 
late  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  in  1903.  During 
the  Civil  War  Mr.  Atkinson  imported  cotton 
from  India,  Egypt,  China,  West  Africa,  Peru 
and  Brazil;  and  his  conclusion  is  that  nearly 
all  the  foreign  cotton  is  as  unsatisfactory  in 
quality  as  it  is  deficient  in  quantity.  None  of 
the  countries  mentioned,  he  says,  have  a  con- 
genial climate  such  as  ours. 

The  most  striking  testimony  of  all  is  the  re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  recently  sent  out 
by  the  British  Government  to  investigate  the 
cotton  growing  possibilities  of  East  Africa, 
who  reported  that,  "all  efforts  to  raise  cotton 
successfully  elsewhere  than  in  the  Southern 
part  of  the  United  States  have  failed.  This 
is  the  home  of  the  cotton  plant;  and,  if  it  will 
grow  and  fruit  elsewhere  to  the  extent  that 
the  staple  shall  have  a  substantial  commercial 
value,  the  fact  is  yet  to  be  demonstrated.  It 
was  experimented  with  under  different  suns 
during  and  after  the  American  Civil  War,  and 
all  the  experiments  failed.  Providence  has 
given  the  Southern  farmer  a  monopoly  of  the 
indispensable  cotton  crop,  and  he  need  not 
take  fright  when  the  price  soars  and  there  are 
heard  •  threats  of  turning  Africa,  Egypt,  or 
other  countries  into  cotton  fields  and  making 
them  furnish  the  world's  supply." 

But  even  if  the  South  need  not  fear  com- 
petition, is  it  going  to  be  able  to  supply  the 
increasing  demand  for  cotton?  Thirty  years 
ago  the  South  grew  only  4,000,000  bales  of 
cotton;  twenty    years    ago    6,000,000    bales; 
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ten  years  ago,  8,000,000  bales;  the  last  three 
crops  have  averaged  more  than   11,000,000. 

Further,  cotton  is  not  only  supplanting 
other  fabrics,  but  the  demand  for  the  great 
Southern  staple  is  increasing  as  a  result  of  the 
constant  raising  of  our  standards  of  living  and 
of  comfort,  and  as  a  result  of  the  advance  of 
civilization. 

"It  is  estimated,"  says  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  "that  of  the 
world's  population  of  1,500,000,000,  about 
500,000,000  regularly  wear  clothes,  about 
750,000,000  are  partially  clothed,  and  250,- 
000,000  habitually  go  almost  naked ;  and  that 
to  clothe  the  entire  population  of  the  world 
would  require  42,000,000  bales  of  500  pounds 
each."  To  meet  this  demand  or  half  this 
demand  the  South  must  make  great  progress 
in  cotton  growing.     We  have  yet  a  low  aver- 


age yield  per  acre;  we  are  depending  yet  on 
mistreated  soils;  we  are  yet  planting  miser- 
ably selected  seed ;  and  we  have  inefficient 
tools  and  machinery. 

By  proper  cultivation,  by  judicious  selec- 
tion of  seed  and  the  use  of  machinery,  the 
land  which  now  produces  less  than  half 
a  bale  could  be  made  to  produce  at  least  a 
bale  to  the  acre.  But,  even  if  we  do  not 
double  the  yield,  we  have  enough  available 
idle  land  to  make  three  times  the  present 
crop;  for,  in  the  cotton  producing  counties, 
only  one  acre  in  eleven  is  planted  in  cotton. 

Our  greatest  monopoly,  with  its  ten  million 
shareholders  and  $600,000,000  of  annual  pro- 
duct not  only  has  little  to  fear  from  foreign 
competition  but  can  look  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  being  able  to  meet  all  the  demands 
which  the  world  shall  make  upon  it. 


THE    PICTURESQUE    JAMESTOWN    FAIR 

AN  EXPOSITION  WITH  THE  DISTINCTIVE  PURPOSE  OF  TELLING  THE  STORY  OF 
OUR  COLONIAL  BEGINNINGS  AND  OUR  NATIONAL  GROWTH  IN  AN  EXHIBI- 
TION   OF    GREAT    HISTORICAL    INTEREST    TO    BE    HELD    ON    HISTORIC  GROUND 

BY 

CHARLES    RUSSEL    KEILEY 


AMERICANS  have  become  accustomed 
to  celebrating  anniversaries  of  great 
-  events  by  expositions,  like  mammoth 
birthday  celebrations.  Amusements;  indus- 
trial exhibits  exploiting  the  activity  of  men 
in  thousands  of  ways;  some  specimens  of 
art,  more  or  less  worthy;  and  a  jumble  o* 
chaotic  architectural  types  have  formed 
our  expositions.  When  the  Jamestown  Ex- 
position was  planned  to  be  held  next  sum- 
mer, its  supporters  could  not  dream  of  its 
rivaling  in  magnificence,  the  world's  fairs  of 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  But  this  did  not 
preclude  a  distinctive  exposition  of  another 
kind,  one  that  should  give  the  most  impressive 
lesson  in  historic  education  ever  set  before 
exposition  sight-seers.  So,  it  was  planned  to 
make  this  Ter-Centennial  Exposition  illus- 
trate the  nation's  story.  It  will  be  a  Colonial 
affair.  Georgian  architecture  and  garden 
effects  nowhere  reached  such  a  point  of  ex- 
cellence as  in  Colonial  America,  and  at  no 


time  was  this  art  more  pure  than  in  the  early 
days  of  Jamestown.  The  grounds  on  which 
the  exposition  will  be  held  are  enclosed  by 
a  fence  of  roses,  trumpet  vines,  Virginia 
creeper,  and  honeysuckle.  Instead  of  deal- 
Ls  1  mass  of  flowers  and  verdure  will 
in1  c;ne  between  the  outside  world  and  the 
colonial  city  within.  The  flowering  vines 
will  be  strung  on  wires,  a  modern  innovation, 
but  nothing  of  the  metal  may  be  seen  by  next 
year,  only  the  lofty  pine  posts  at  intervals  of 
ten  feet. 

Inside  of  this  verdant  and  flowery  barrier, 
a  homogeneous  city  will  arise,  idealized,  yet 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  single  con- 
ception. The  fountains  will  be  small  and  at 
frequent  intervals;  the  flower  beds  will  pre- 
sent no  garish  mass  of  flowers,  but  will  con- 
tain native  plants.  In  harmony  with  this 
form  of  garden,  massive  colonial  palaces  will 
arise  around  a  great  central  square,  and  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  larger  buildings  will 
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be    a   miniature   village    of   the    seventeenth 
century. 

The  Administration  building  which  will  be 
used  for  the  offices  of  the  Exposition  Company 
and  as  a  meeting  place  for  conventions  will 
occupy  the  furthermost  site  of  the  central 
square.  One  auditorium  in  this  building 
will  seat  four  thousand  people;  two  others 
will  have  accommodations  for  a  thousand 
each;  and  minor  halls,  twelve  or  more,  will 


the  flattened  semi-globe  of  the  French 
Renaissance,  with  modifications  that  appear 
in  several  of  the  old  state  and  colonial  capitals 
of  the  country.  Larger,  covering  a  greater 
area,  and  rising  higher,  the  four  exhibit  halls 
will  flank  the  square,  leaving  the  sea  end 
open,  making  a  vista  from  the  steps  of  the 
Administration  hall  unobscured  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  seven  miles  away  across  Hampton 
Roads. 
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accommodate  committees  or  small  conven- 
tions. To  the  right  and  left  of  this  building 
are  the  palaces  of  History  and  Historic  Art; 
twin  structures,  fifty  feet  high.  These  three 
buildings  in  the  group  at  the  head  of  the 
plaza  will  be  built  of  brick,  or  an  imitation  of 
brick,  a  long,  narrow  article  that  once  was 
called  "imported,"  not  from  its  origin  but 
from  its  shape.  The  wooden  columns  are 
Corinthian  and  gleaming  white.  The  dome 
which  surmounts  the  Administration  hall  is 


The  Arts  and  Crafts  section — a  village 
adjacent  to  the  monumental  piles  in  the 
centre  of  the  picture  will  form  a  lesson  in 
Colonial  architecture,  and  in  seventeenth 
century  thought  and  endeavor.  With  the 
exception  of  the  richer  capitalists  who  paid 
frequent  visits  to  England,  all  of  the  early 
settlers  wore  home-made  clothes,  shoes,  and 
hats.  People  built  their  houses  of  native 
made  material;  they  decorated  them  with 
their  own  manufactured  articles;  they  used 
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THE    TEXTILE    BUILDING,    IN   WHICH   THE    HAND   LOOMS   OF   THE   COLONIAL   PERIOD  WILL  BE  RUN  BY 

SKILLED  OPERATIVES 


furniture  all  made  by  hand;  their  curtains, 
table-cloths,  carpets,  and  draperies  were  spun 
by  their  wives  and  daughters.  They  made 
quaint  knockers  for  their  doors  out  of  iron  and 
copper;  and  forged  kitchen  utensils  of  all 
sorts  and  shapes  out  of  the  same  materials. 
And  sometimes  they  used  copper  and  silver 
to  make  objects  for  use  or  ornament. 

In  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  colonies,  some 
furniture  was  imported;  some  bricks  were 
brought  over;  and,  although  ores  were  sent 
to  England,  all  metal  articles  were  made 
abroad.  In  those  days  a  settler  who  had 
tired  of  his  location  and  felt  constrained  to 
move,  if  he  failed  to  find  a  customer  for  his 


old  house,  would  burn  it  in  order  to  save  the 
nails;  for  wood  and  labor  were  alike  cheap, 
and  nails  were  expensive.  Stringent  laws 
were  passed  to  prevent  this  folly ;  heavy  fines 
were  imposed  upon  individuals ;  and  a  penalty 
was  placed  upon  every  pound  of  iron  or  other 
metal  exported.  Further  to  encourage  home 
manufactures,  a  bounty  was  paid  to  all  who 
manufactured  metals,  and  with  the  passage 
of  these  laws  began  an  era  of  metal  pro- 
duction and  metal  working  in  Virginia.  It 
needed  no  legislative  enactment  to  encourage 
textile  making  or  the  building  of  furniture. 
Every  farmer  had  his  sheep;  and  cotton  and 
flax,  though  far  from  plentiful,  were  to  be  had. 
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THE  HON.  HENRY  ST.  GEORGE  TUCKER 
President  of  the  Exposition 


MR.  C.  BROOKS  JOHNSTON 
Chairman    of    the    Board    of    Governors 


The    Arts   and    Crafts  village   at   the   ex-  The  hat  and  basket  making  taught  to  the 

position  will  contain  several  houses  in  which  whites  by  friendly  Indians  will  be  illustrated 

will  be  made  all  the  articles  that  were  manu-  completely, 

factured   in   the  homes  of  the   first  settlers.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  are  baskets 


THE  MODEL  SCHOOL  HOUSE 
Gardens  and  trees  giving  a  historical  setting  to  the  buil dings 
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THE  COPPER  AND  SILVER  BUILDING 
One  of  the  Exhibition  houses  of  simple  dignity  instead  of  the  usual  colossal  and  ornate  palaces 


in  use  to-day  that  were  woven  before  the 
eighteenth  century  dawned,  and  still  are 
stronger  than  the  new  ones  made  yesterday 
by  machinery.  City  hats  go  out  of  style 
before  a  season  passes,  but  there  are  some  old 
hats  of  straw  or  felt  made  in  colonial  days 
which  are  heirlooms  in  Virginia  families. 
When  every  article  had  to  be  made  separately 
and  laboriously,  it  was  made  to  last. 

At  the  exposition,  iron  workers  will  make 
nails  and  horseshoes,  brackets  and  hinges, 
ornate  or  simple ;  curious    andirons    and  ex- 


traordinary knockers,  and  kitchen  utensils. 
Basket  makers  will  weave  rushes  and  straws 
into  baskets  capable  of  standing  great  strains. 
With  straw  also  they  will  make  hats,  perhaps 
not  so  artistic  as  the  Panama  creations  but 
equally  durable.  Textile  workers  will  spin 
wool  and  flax  and  cotton.  The  colonial 
wheel  and  loom  seen  in  many  parts  of  this 
country,  and  regarded  as  a  parlor  ornament 
or  relic  of  by-gone  days,  will  be  diligently 
worked  by  skilled  and  artistic  operators.  In 
the  Textile  building  will  be  a  carding  room, 


THE    IRON   FOUNDRY 
The  Seventeenth  Century  architecture,  an  important  part  of  the  endeavor  to  recall  the  past 
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THE   ADMINISTRATION   BUILDING 
At  the  Head  of  the  Plaza  looking  out  over  Hampton  Roads  to  Fortress  Monroe 


a  spinning  room,  a  weaving  room,  and  a  dye 
plant.  Carpets  and  rugs,  counterpanes  and 
blankets,  shawls  and  table  covers,  curtains 
and  tapestries  will  be  hand-produced  before 
the  visitors.  Individual  effects  will  be  intro- 
duced in  calicoes,  cottonades,  linsey-woolsey, 
homespun,  and  linens. 

The  heavy,  solid,  substantial  furniture  of 
the  seventeenth  century  will  be  reproduced. 
The  massive  beds  and  sideboards,  the  heavy 
chairs  and  bookcases  which  were  in  vogue 
before  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 


which  have  lasted  in  many  cases  up  to  the 
present  time,  will  again  be  fashioned;  while 
the  wood  workers  who  have  made  studies  of 
later  models,  like  Sheraton  and  Chippendale, 
will  cut  daintier  patterned  chairs,  cabinets, 
and  fancy  tables. 

The  whole  Exposition  is  designed  to  fur- 
nish a  study  of  our  national  beginnings. 
Some  of  the  necessities  of  to-day  were  impos- 
sible luxuries  to  the  early  colonists.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  articles  in  use  then,  are,  as 
has  been  shown,  almost  impossible  to  secure 
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now.  In  every  branch  of  human  endeavor 
which  may  furnish  concrete  examples  the 
difference  between  the  seventeenth  and  twen- 
tieth centuries  will  be  set  forth. 

The  early  Virginians  claimed  as  a  right 
what  was  really  an  extraordinary  privilege, 
the  power  to  govern  themselves.  In  a  small 
way  and  unostentatiously,  the  Jamestown 
settlement  was  as  free  as  the  state  of  Virginia 
is  to-day,  but  government  has  passed  through 
many  phases;  and  these   gradations  will  be 


that  without  machinery  our  present  means  of 
comfort  were  impossible,  will  not  be  over- 
looked; and  exhibits  of  progress  in  the  in- 
dustrial and  mechanical  arts  will  be  duly 
exploited.  In  the  division  of  Education  and 
Social  Economy,  there  will  be  displayed  all 
exhibits  pertinent  for  illustration  which  may 
bring  clearly  into  view  the  national  growth, 
expansion,  and  development,  and  the  increase 
of  means  and  devices  for  the  betterment  of 
conditions. 


AN  OLD  OAK  ON  THE  EXPOSITION  GROUNDS 


shown.  It  took  as  long  to  journey  from  one 
end  of  Virginia  to  the  other  in  1650  as  it  now 
does  to  travel  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  Our  methods  of  transportation  have 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  nation,  and 
the  evolution  of  this  most  necessary  adjunct 
of  civilization  will  be  fully  illustrated. 

Although  much  space  is  given  here  to  the 
description  of  hand-working,  and  much  will 
be  given  at  the  Exposition  to  its  object 
lessons,    nevertheless    the    indisputable    fact 


In  brief,  the  purport  of  the  Jamestown 
Ter-Centennial  Exposition  is  to  link  the  past 
with  the  present,  to  span  the  years  that  will 
have  rolled  between  1607  and  1907,  to  place 
fairly  and  comprehensively  on  view  those 
developments  and  evolutions  which  have 
increased  our  comfort,  b/oadened  our  scope, 
and  so  magnified  our  national  importance 
that  the  colony  at  Jamet>tcwn  has  within 
three  centuries  grown  to  a  people  occupying 
a  continent. 


THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  DIVINE  AS  IT  WILL  APPEAR  TO  OUR  CHILDREN'S  CHILDREN 


A   GREAT   AMERICAN    CATHEDRAL 

ST.  JOHN  THE  DIVINE  NOW  BUILDING  IN  NEW  YORK,  FOURTH  IN  SIZE  AMONG  THE 
WORLD'S  CATHEDRALS— AN  IMPRESSIVE  STRUCTURE,  ALL  OF  STONE  AND  BUILT  TO 
LAST  — VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS  MADE  TO  THE  $10,000,000  CONSTRUCTION  FUND 
BY    POOR    AS  WELL    AS    RICH— A    NEW    KIND    OF    CHURCH    FOR    NEW    YORK   CONDITIONS 

BY 

ROBERT    ELLIS    JONES 

CANON      OF      THE      CATHEDRAL      OF      ST.      JOHN      THE      DIVINE 


WHAT  led  to  the  projection  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine? 
How  will  it  measure  up  with  the 
great  cathedrals  of  the  old  world?  Are  we  to 
have  in  New  York,  both  as  to  aim  and  to 
architecture,  a  real  cathedral  ? 

For  the  inception  of  the  cathedral  idea  we 
must  go  back  to  the  earliest  times,  when 
the  Roman  Empire  became  friendly  to  the 
Church,  for  the  cathedral  is  the  most  ancient 
Christian  institution.  By  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  however,  cathedrals 
had  become  gracious  survivals.  But  where- 
ever  great  cities  have  created  the  need  of 
united  charitable  and  missionary  effort,  and 


also  of  united  and  corporate  opportunities  of 
devotion,  there  cathedrals  have  been  revived 
or  newly  founded.  The  cathedral  is  essen- 
tially a  city  institution.  The  parish  church  is 
more  or  less  of  a  club  with  its  requirements 
and  exclusions.  There  must  be  one  place  in 
the  city  where  a  man  may  feel  himself  as  free 
to  worship  as  under  the  canopy  of  heaven, 
and  yet  in  unison  with  multitudes  of  his 
brethren. 

THE     CATHEDRAL'S     ORIGINS 

In  1872,  Bishop  Horatio  Potter  of  New 
York  brought  about  the  founding  of  the 
chartered  corporation  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 


THE   SILHOUETTE   OF  THE   ONE  GIANT    ARCH    NOW   BUILT  AND   THE  BELMONT  CHAPEL,  AGAINST  A 

SETTING  SUN 
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THE  ARCH  AND  THE    SURROUNDING   PIERS  OF  THE 
CHOIR  BEFORE  THE  BUTTRESSES  WERE  BUILT 

John  the  Divine,  and  took  preliminary  steps 
toward  securing  a  site.  When  the  present 
Diocesan,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  in 


1887,  became  Bishop  of  New  York,  he  took 
vigorous  steps  toward  actual  work.  Liberal 
gifts  were  made  and  the  site  long  occupied  by 
the  Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  Asylum,  com- 
prising three  city  blocks  between  110th  and 
113th  streets,  and  Morningside  Drive  and 
Amsterdam  Avenue,  was  secured.  The  plot 
is  the  most  commanding  in  the  city.  It  over- 
looks the  main  plain  of  Manhattan  Island  and 
the    broad    reaches    of   the    Hudson.     Here, 


THE  IMMENSE  ARCH  AND   BUTTRESSES— ONLY  ONE- 
THIRD  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL'S  ULTIMATE  HEIGHT 


SECTION  THROUGH  THE   SPIRE    AND   THE  CROSSING 

As   the    drawing    shows,    the   whole   structure    will  he    nearly 

three  times  as  high   as  the  arch   shown    in  the  photographs 

at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  was 
waged  the  battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  and  here 
towers  a  noble  grove  already  old  when  be- 
neath its  shade  were  buried  some  of  the  vic- 
tims of  that  conflict.  Both  in  its  present 
advantages  and  in  its  possibilities  this  plot  of 
ground  is  pre-eminent  among  the  cathedral 
sites  of  the  world.  In  the  midst  of  the  city, 
it  towers  above  its  central  plain  as  Durham 
towers  above  the  lovely  valley  lying  at  its 
base. 


■ ,.   ■ 


THE   ARCH   AND  THE   TWO  CHAPELS  OF  THE  TONGUES  NOW   BEING  COMPLETED,  VIEWED  FROM  THE 
CATHEDRAL  PARKWAY  BEFORE  THE  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  BUTTRESSES  HAD  BEEN  BUILT 
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THE    ARCH    AND    SOME    BLOCKS 
STRUCTION 


FOR    ITS    CON- 


On  St.  John  the  Evangelist's  Day,  Decem- 
ber 27,  1 89 1,  the  corner  stone  was  laid,  and 
since  then,  as  fast  as  funds  would  allow,  the 
work  has  been  advanced,  and  now  in  little 
more  than  two  years  the  choir  and  crossing 
(the  part  shown  in  black  on  the  ground  plan, 
and  hinted  at  on  the  opposite  page)  will  be 
completed,  accommodating  nearly  3000  wor- 
shippers. Meanwhile  in  the  Crypt  chapel 
underneath  the  choir,  dignified  daily  and 
Sunday  services  are  maintained.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  when  it  is  possible  measurably  to 
accommodate  those  who  desire  to  attend, 
the  use  and  necessity  of  a  cathedral  will 
be  immediately  demonstrated.  The  Crypt 
chapel,  crowded  to  a  point  of  acute  discom- 
fort, proves  that  the  public  is  only  waiting  an 
opportunity  to  crowd  also  the  finished 
structure. 

THE    HUGE    DESIGN 

The  plans  for  the  cathedral  show  a  cruci- 
form structure  520  feet  long,  165  feet  wide 
across  nave  and  aisles,  288  feet  wide  across 
the  transepts,  having  two  western  towers, 
four  entrance  towers  in  the  angles  made  by 
the  arms  of  the  cross,  with  a  central  tower 


and  spire  planted  on  a  base  100  feet  square 
and  rearing  its  finial  cross  to  a  height  of  425 
feet.  The  choir  is  surrounded  by  a  chevet 
of  seven  chapels,  "the  Chapels  of  the 
Tongues,"  to  be  used  for  services  in  foreign 
languages. 

The  fundamental  style  is  late  Romanesque, 
in  which  a  Byzantine  influence  is  strongly 
felt,  though  in  some  places  perpendicular  de- 
tails are  freely  used.  The  material  is  a  beau- 
tiful cream  colored  granite  from  Lake  Mo- 
hegan,  New  York,  and  the  interior  is  faced 
with  a  soft  buff  limestone  from  Frontenac, 
Minnesota.  Cathedral  plans  are  of  two  gen- 
eral types:  (A)  the  avenue  type,  which  makes 
effect  by  long  vistas  leading  up  to  the  mystic 
beauty  of  the  distant  altar,  like  Salisbury  and 
the  ancient  Basilicas;  and  (B)  the  central 
area  type,  which  depends  for  impressiveness 
upon  a  large  central  space,  grandly  domed, 
where  crowds  of  worshippers  may  be  assem- 
bled. Of  this  type  are  St.  Sophia  at  Con- 
stantinople and  St.  Peter's,  Rome.  St.  John 
the  Divine  is  of  the  second,  or  central  area 
type,  and  its  central  space  is  to  carry  a  dome 
of  almost  equal  span  with  that  of  the  mosque 
of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople  and  lacks 
only  ten  feet  of  being  a  hundred  feet  higher. 


LIFTING  THE  HUGE  TOP   OF  ONE   OF  THE  COLUMNS 
OF  THE  CHOIR  INTO  PLACE 
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has  the  same  area  as  the  crossing  of  St. 
John  the  Divine,  but  the  rotunda  ceiling 
comes  183  feet  above  the  floor,  whereas  St. 
John's  shows  a  height  of  252  feet.  The  spire 
of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  is  284  feet  high. 
Were  this  spire  planted  under  the  inner  dome 
of  St.  John's,  but  thirty-two  feet  of  it  would 
pierce  the  apex,  and  then  Trinity's  spire  cross 
would  be  141  feet  lower  than  that  of  St. 
John's. 

Noticeable  and  unusual  features  are  to  be 
found  in  the  round  ended  transepts,  and  the 
huge  granite  shafts  (65  feet  high,  exclusive 
of  their  capitals)  which  stand  guard  around 
the  sanctuary  and  give  a  scale  and  aspect  of 
majesty  to  the  surroundings  of  the  altar. 
The  interior  perspective  view  taken  from  the 
eastern  end  of  the  nave  shows  the  inner  aspect 
of  the  part  of  the  building  soon  to  be  finished. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  choir  is  the  largest  of  the 
encircling  Chapels  of  the  Tongues,  that  de- 
dicated to  the  Holy  Savior,  now  almost 
completed,  to  be  used  chiefly  by  Christians  of 
the  Oriental  rite.  A  second  chapel  (seen 
The  dome  of  St.  Paul's  in  London  is  of  slightly  only  on  the  ground  plan)  north  of  St.  Savior's 
greater  span,  but  is  lower  by  thirty-six  feet.  Chapel,  is  far  advanced  and  will  be  dedicated  to 
The  rotunda  of  the  Capitol    at    Washington      St.  Columba,  the  Apostle  of  the  Celtic  nations. 


SWINGING   THE    SCULPTURED    ANGELS  FOR  THE 
FIRST  CHAPEL  TO  THEIR   NICHES 


THE  ARCH  AND  ITS  BUTTRESSES 
Soon  to  lose  their  simple  grandeur  under  the  cream  colored  granite  exterior  of  the  cathedral 


J 


THE  FINISHED  CHAPEL  ON  THE  EAST  END  OF  THE  CHOIR 
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AS  THE  INTERIOR    WILL     APPEAR 

These  Chapels  are  erected  by  Mr.  August  Bel- 
mont in  memory  of  his     wife,   and    by  Mrs 
Edward  King  in  memory  of  her  daughter. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  crossing  is  but  the 
central  square  from  which  the  cathedral  will 
develop,  one  arm  of  the  cross  after  the  other 
being  added  until  the  whole  is  complete.  One 
arm,  the  choir,  is  provided  for  by  the  gener- 
osity of  the  Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton,  and  with 
the  crossing,  for  which  nearly  sufficient  funds 
are  already  in  hand,  will  make  a  church  of 
imposing  dimensions,  240  feet  long  exclusive 
of  the  chapels,  and  a  width  of  100  feet,  with 
an  interior  height  of  120  feet  in  the  choir  and 
150  feet  in  the  crossing.  The  crossing,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  is  the  space  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  great  arch  which  now  dominates 
all  distant  views  of  Manhattan  Island. 

Three  other  similar  arches,  two  springing 
westward  and  the  other  north  and  south,  will 
soon  be  added.  These  arches  with  their 
curved  supports,  really  flying  buttresses  of 
enormous  strength,  are  the  most  massive 
part  of  the  construction.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  they  are  to  disappear,  to  be 
covered  up  by  the  progress  of  the  building, 
but  their  function  of  bearing  up  the  central 
tower  and  spire  is  more  important  than  their 
visible  impressiveness. 

The  central  tower  of  Trinity  Church,  Bos- 
ton, is  held  the  most  massive  yet  erected  in 
this    country.     It    is    interesting     that     the 


THE  CHAPEL  IN  THE  CRYPT.  WHERE  SERVICES  ARE  NOW  HELD 
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crossing  of  St.  John  the  Divine  would  give 
almost  room  enough  for  four  central  towers 
like  that  of  Trinity,  Boston,  placed  side  by 
side.  The  massive  piers  which  stand  at  the 
angles  of  the  crossing  to  bear  up  the  future 
great  arches  and  against  which  the  curved 
buttresses  impinge  (as  shown  in  the  section 
through  crossing  and  spire)  are  noble  in  their 
solidity,  being  26  feet  square  and  made  of  the 
densest  granite,  as  indeed  they  have  need  to 
be,  as  each  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
supporting  34,718,000  pounds,  one-fourth  of 
the  weight  of  lantern,  dome,  and  spire  above 
them. 

The  section  through  the  spire  and  crossing 
is  the  most  interesting  and  illuminating  draw- 


The  thorough  nature  of  the  work  and  the 
difficulties  overcome  are  shown  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  foundation  and  the  bed  on 
which  they  rest.  The  rock  was  found  irreg- 
ular in  stratification  and  in  quality.  All  soft, 
decomposed  rock  was  removed,  in  some 
places  to  a  depth  of  40  feet.  The  cavities 
were  filled  with  concrete,  and  when  a  solid 
bed  was  thus  prepared,  the  granite  founda- 
tions were  laid  upon  it.  Nearly  every  great 
central  tower  in  England  has  fallen  and  been 
rebuilt,  usually  because  of  faulty  foundations. 
In  this  detail,  the  integrity  of  purpose  of  the 
mediaeval  builders  has  been  excelled. 

The  drawing  shows  the  Crypt  chapel,  20 
feet  from  floor  to  the  crown  of  its  curved 


THE  GROUND  PLAN   OF  THE  CATHEDRAL.     IN  TWO  YEARS  MORE   ALL  THE  PARTS  BLACKED  IN,  THE 

CROSSING,  THE    CHOIR,    AND    TWO    OF    THE  CHAPELS,    WILL  BE   COMPLETED.     THE    LARGEST  BLACK 

BLOCKS    INDICATE  THE  PIERS  OF  THE  GREAT  ARCHES  AND  THEIR  BUTTRESSES. 


ing  yet  put  before  the  public.  It  shows  the 
structure  cut  through  the  centre  on  a  line 
running  north  and  south.  On  the  north,  or 
left  hand,  side  is  seen  the  entrance-tower  in 
the  angle  between  choir  and  the  north  tran- 
sept. In  the  drawing  appears  one  of  the 
angle-piers  referred  to  as  holding  up  the  spire 
and  lantern.  The  function  of  the  curved  or 
flying  buttress,  to  aid  the  pier  in  carrying  the 
load  above  and  to  convey  the  thrust  of  the 
arch  to  the  ground,  is  evident  at  a  glance. 
The  buttress  is  13  feet  square  at  the  top,  the 
smallest  part,  and  broadens  to  a  footing  of 
13  x  26  feet. 


ceiling,  then  comes  the  opening  into  the 
choir,  114  feet  above  the  floor,  next  the  apex 
of  the  great  arch,  140  feet  high,  then  the  lan- 
tern 90  feet  high,  crowned  with  the  dome, 
252  feet  above  the  floor  at  its  highest  point, 
the  whole  capped  by  the  spire  reaching  425 
feet  above  the  floor  and  562  feet  above  the 
waters  of  the  Hudson.  The  great  choir  arch 
is  one  of  the  most  monumental  objects  in  the 
city,  yet  it  reaches  but  one-third  of  the  height 
proposed  for  the  central  portion  of  the  struc- 
ture. If  the  outline  of  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  spire  of  Trinity  Church  were 
superimposed  upon  the  photographs  shown 
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the  reader  would  have  some  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  design. 

FOURTH    AMONG    THE    WORLD'S    CATHEDRALS 

How  does  St.  John  the  Divine  measure  up 
with  the  cathedrals  of  the  old  world?  Under 
the  influence  of  the  great  European  examples, 
a  cathedral  has  come  to  mean  a  church  whose 
size  bears  proportion  to  that  of  the  city  in 
which  it  is  placed  and  whose  construction  is 
monumental.  Does  the  building  proposed 
measure  up  with  New  York  City?  The  best 
answer  is  given  by  a  comparison  of  its 
area  with  that  of  some  of  the  larger  old 
cathedrals.  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  leads  with  an 
area  of  227,069  square  feet,  little  less  than 
double  the  floor  space  of  the  next  largest 
church,  the  Cathedral  of  Seville  in  Spain, 
which  follows  with  124,000  square  feet.  The 
third  place  is  taken  by  the  Duomo  of  Milan, 
which  spreads  over  107,000  superficial  feet. 
St.  John  the  Divine  covers  99,500  square  feet 
and  will  take  the  fourth  place  among  the 
sanctuaries  of  the  Christian  world.  Some 
other  areas  are  as  follows:  Cologne,  91,464; 
St.  Paul's  London,  84,025;  York,  72,860; 
Amiens,  71,208;  St.  Sophia,  Constantinople, 
70,000;  Chartres,  68,260;  Lincoln,  66,900; 
Winchester,  64,200;  Notre  Dame,  Paris, 
64,108;  Westminster,  61,729. 

The  casual  critic  misleads  himself  in 
architectural  comparisons  by  considering 
length  alone  as  establishing  size.  Winchester, 
the  longest  English  cathedral  (530  feet),  has 
35,300  feet  less  area  than  New  York.  West- 
minster Abbey  is  500  feet  long  and  has  one- 
third  less  area  than  our  subject  edifice,  which 
is  520  feet  long.  Breadth  must  be  considered 
as  well  as  length.  The  total  area  of  St.  John 
the  Divine  (99,500  square  feet)  15,475  square 
feet  greater  than  that  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
will  make  it  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  the 
world.  Nor  would  it  be  assigned  a  lower 
place  if  the  third  dimension,  that  of  height, 
were  also  considered.  The  English  type  of 
cathedral  is  long  and  low  and  narrow.  The 
French  type  is  shorter,  broader  and  very  high, 
and  has  majesty  seldom  reached  west  of  the 
Channel.  The  cubic  contents  of  a  church 
finally  and  justly  fix  its  relative  size,  and  thus 
appraised  our  cathedral  maintains  its  rank; 
in  point  of  size  in  all  these  dimensions,  as  well 
as  in  general  plan,  it  coincides  closely  with  St. 
Paul's,  London,  and  the  fact  that  the  latter 
worthily   serves   the   capital   of   the   English 


Empire,  is  a  guarantee  that  the  cathedral  of 
New  York  will  be  congruous  with  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  western  world. 

The  claims  of  our  cathedral  to  monumental 
character,  fixed  by  the  use  of  imperishable 
material  and  visibly  massive  construction 
need  not  detain  us  long.  The  last  named 
component  has  been  already  proved,  largely 
by  the  elevations,  plans  and  sections.  That 
the  foundations  alone  have  cost  $352,000  is 
here  conclusive.  It  is  probable  that  such  ex- 
cellence, combined  with  mass  of  material,  has 
never  before  been  employed  in  any  similar 
structure.  The  main  body  of  the  walls  and 
all  weight  bearing  members  are  built  of  ac- 
curately cut  granite,  cased  on  the  outside 
with  another  granite,  chosen  for  its  agreeable 
color,  and  lined  with  finely  cut  and  carved 
limestone.  There  is  no  wood  or  steel,  em- 
ployed anywhere — nothing  but  granite,  lime- 
stone, brick,  concrete  and  marble,  while  all 
applied  decoration  is  to  be  of  enduring 
mosaic. 

The  floors  are  the  levelled  upper  surfaces  of 
flat  tile  arches  in  the  Roman  manner.  The 
vaults  are  of  similar  construction,  resting  on 
massive  stone  groin  ribs.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  vaults  are  to  carry  the  long  walls  of 
hollow  brick  by  which  the  structural  roofs  of 
terra  cotta  are  supported;  the  visible  copper 
roofs  are  mere  weather  shields.  It  was  an 
axiom  of  Viollet  le  Due's,  that  monumental 
character  and  solemnity  of  effect  cannot  be 
secured  without  an  imperishable  roof  con- 
struction and  that  thus  only  can  fire  be 
effectually  prevented.  The  European  cathe- 
drals, between  the  roof  covering  and  the  inner 
groined  stone  ceiling,  are  veritable  forests  of 
timber,  many  of  them  showing  marks  of  fire, 
or  of  repair  consequent  upon  its  ravages. 
New  York  will  never  demand  of  its  choir  and 
clergy  the  magnificent  stolidity  and  devotion 
to  routine  displayed  at  Canterbury  when  its 
roof  timbering  was  ablaze.  While  the  fire  was 
yet  unsubdued,  the  hour  of  evening  prayer 
arrived.  Choir  and  clergy  filed  into  their 
stalls  and,  in  spite  of  the  axes  and  the  shouting 
of  the  firemen,  sang  psalm  and  canticle  and 
anthem  as  though  nothing  were  going  on 
above  the  vaulted  ceiling;  no  such  little 
matter  as  a  burning  roof  could  be  allowed  to 
interrupt  the  cycle  of  daily  praise  unbroken 
(save  for  the  Commonwealth)  through  the 
centuries.  To  project  the  fourth  cathedral  of 
the  world  in  such  a  monumental  style  dis- 
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plays  an  undoubted  "seriousness  and  integrity 
of  purpose." 

How  has  this  mighty  undertaking  been 
financed?  How  is  it  hoped  to  raise  the  re- 
mainder of  the  $10,000,000,  which  it  undoubt- 
edly will  cost?  By  the  same  devotion  and 
sacrifice  which  actuated  the  best  of  the 
mediaeval  cathedral  builders,  thus  far 
$3,000,000  has  been  supplied  by  voluntary 
contributions.  The  Cathedral  has  no  official 
source  of  revenue  like  a  stated  tax  on  the 
parishes  of  the  diocese,  not  even  a  stated 
annual  offertory  to  be  made  by  every  con- 
gregation and  Sunday  school.  No  organized 
effort  has  been  made  to  draw  upon  the  interest 
of  Episcopalians  or  the  general  public,  and 
yet  from  the  three  quarters  of  a  million  from 
Ex-Governor  Morton,  down  to  "the  widow's 
mite,"  gifts  of  all  sizes  have  flowed  in  from 
all  quarters.  No  class  of  society  is  unrepre- 
sented and  the  sum  total  of  little  gifts  elo- 
quent of  love  and  sacrifice  is  very  great. 
Five  dollars  come  every  year  from  a  seam- 
stress up  the  Hudson.  The  inmate  librarian 
of  a  city  refuge  on  Randall's  Island  gave  one- 
tenth  of  his  monthly  salary  to  the  building 
fund,  and  a  dozen  old  men  in  a  church  home 
earned  by  making  nets  and  hammocks  $250, 
which  they  begged  might  be  "built  into  the 
cathedral."  The  cathedral  is  "a  house  of 
prayer  for  all  people  "  and  'all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men"  have  made  sacrifices  for  its 
erection  and  will  see  that  it  is  in  due  time 
completed.  The  devoted  builders  of  the 
European  cathedrals  are  not  without  suc- 
cessors. 

ITS    FITNESS    FOR    NEW    YORK    CONDITIONS 

Church  life  and  methods  have  changed 
markedly  in  the  last  20  years,  radically  in 
New  York,  which  usually  outruns  its  neigh- 
bors. The  old  fashioned  church,  commer- 
cially and  socially  organized,  existing  for  its 
pew  holders,  a  sort  of  mutual  benefit  club,  has 
broken  down  entirely.  Not  one  prominent 
church  in  New  York  begins  to  meet  its  ex- 
penses and  charities  out  of  its  pew  rents. 
That  the  old  family  church  lingers  in  inland 
cities  and  rural  villages  should  not  disguise 
the  fact  that  its  day  is  done.  The  only 
churches  which  command  respect  are  the 
institutional  churches,  wholly  free,  or  sur- 
rounding their  old  fashioned  frame-work 
with  a  cordon  of  free  church  organizations. 
Its  usefulness  to  all  men  according  to  their 


need,  on  the  broad  ground  of  their  humanity, 
regardless  of  their  financial  competency,  is 
the  only  claim  a  church  can  now  prefer  to 
public  support.  To  call  a  parish  "fashion- 
able, aristocratic  and  exclusive"  is  to  kill  it. 
The  modern  church  is  missionary.  It  'goes 
into  the  highways  and  hedges  and  compels 
to  come  in."  Twenty  years  more  will,  in 
our  large  cities,  sweep  away  every  vestige  of 
the  commercial,  socially  organized  church 
club,  with  its  denials  of  human  brotherhood 
and  of  Christ's  spirit  and  commands.  The 
church  of  the  future  will  have  the  largeness  of 
humanity;  it  will  draw  its  resources  from  a 
generosity  springing  from  vital  thanks  to 
God  and  love  towards  men;  it  will  have  no 
need  of  sociables  and  pink  teas,  and  cake  and 
candy  Sunday  schools,  to  wheedle  weaklings 
into  the  kingdom,  and  the  "tainted"  dollars 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  world's  strong  men. 
Call  it  the  "institutional"  church,  or  the 
"free"  church,  as  you  will,  the  noble  work  of 
Dr.  Rainsford  at  St.  George's  has  shown  that 
the  church  of  the  future  can  only  be  the 
people's  church,  which  brings  us  to  the  pri- 
mary definition  of  a  cathedraL  "A  house  of 
prayer  for  all  people."  The  change  that  has 
come  over  church  life  and  method  demands 
its  crown  and  culmination  in  a  great  central 
fane,  free  as  the  canopy  of  heaven. 

Let  me  ask  those  who  really  know  New 
York,  its  actual  facts  and  modes  of  life,  the 
enormous  growth  which  is  inevitable,  and  the 
ever  deepening  difficulty  of  the  struggle  for 
life,  ' '  Is  the  old  fashioned  church,  with  its 
one  minister  and  its  500  highly  respectable 
people  assembled  on  Sunday  morning,  level 
to  the  need  and  sin  and  struggle  of  the  coming 
city?"  What  proportion  of  the  people  can 
afford  to  rent  pews  now,  what  proportion  will 
in  the  future  be  able  to?  Fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  Protestants  in  New  York  are  unattached 
to  any  church.  The  percentage  of  pew- 
holders  is  ridiculously  small.  The  increasing 
cost  of  living  will  yearly  enhance  the  propor- 
tion of  those  who  cannot  afford  a  settled 
church  connection,  with  its  multitudinous 
financial  demands.  The  prophetic  fact  as  to 
New  York  is  the  apartment  house,  the  in- 
dividual dwelling  is  doomed,  barely  500  were 
built  in  all  New  York  last  year,  but  flats  for 
30  families  spring  up  like  mushrooms.  The 
old  fashioned  church  cannot  reach  apartment 
dwellers. 

They   must  be  handled  in  larger,   nobler, 
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kindlier  ways,  religion  must  be  brought  home 
to  them  as  the  mightiest  of  the  forces  which 
surge  through  the  city  which  fascinates  and 
consumes  them.  So  far  New  York  knows 
nothing  of  the  power  of  the  common  worship 
of  great  assemblies,  and  the  average  New 
Yorker  cannot  be  made  to  recognize  religion 
as  a  paramount  force  while  he  sees  four  times 
more  people  at  the  Hippodrome  than  are 
ever  gathered  in  the  largest  church.  The 
spiritual  needs  of  New  York  are  not  met  by 
old  fashioned  agencies.  The  free  church, 
which  copes  with  them  with  considerable 
success,  suggests  the  lines  of  future  effort. 
The  apartment  house  prophesies  difficulties 
which  will  put  a  still  heavier  load  upon  the 


working  church.  The  cathedral  in  its  human 
inclusiveness,  a  grand  charity  of  public  wor- 
ship, meets  the  situation  more  fully  than  any 
other  remedy  that  has  been  proposed  and  is 
the  direct  outcome  of  the  city's  needs. 

It  is  natural  that  the  need  of  our  cathedral 
should  be  in  debate  so  long  as  it  is  yet  un- 
built. Its  usefulness  is  still  mere  theory. 
As  soon  as  the  choir  and  crossing  are  com- 
plete and  nearly  3000  people  crowd  in,  as  they 
will,  controversy  will  die.  The  present  stage 
of  the  enterprise  is  the  most  difficult  of  all. 
It  is  not  fairly  launched  until  worship  on  a 
cathedral  scale  is  possible  and  it  is  proved 
to  sense  and  to  intelligence  that  St.  John  the 
Divine  is  a  real  cathedral. 
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THE  WESTERN  CITY'S  EVIDENCES  OF  A  CULTURE  OF  ITS  OWN— 
OPPORTUNITIES  GIVEN  NOW  THROUGH  BOOKS,  ART,  MUSIC,  THE 
THEATRE,  AND  CLUB  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BETTER   THINGS  OF  LIFE 

BY 

JAMES    WEBER    LINN 


IN  AMERICA,  Boston  is  by  common 
consent  the  city  wherein  is  to  be 
found  the  nearest  approach  to  Cul- 
ture— culture,  the  god  of  Matthew  Arnold 
and  Henry  James,  culture,  which  implies 
background,  self-knowledge,  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  values,  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  exquisite  shades  and  delicate  over- 
tones of  life.  Chicago,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
whatever  it  may  be  given  credit  (and  truly  it 
is  given  credit  for  very  little)  is  never  given 
credit  for  this.  That  five,  or  peradventure 
ten,  righteous  may  be  found  among  the 
dwellers  in  Sodom,  is  the  utmost  the  Boston- 
ian  can  be  got  to  concede.  Certainly  the 
culture  of  Chicago  is  not  that  of  Boston;  yet 
there  are  elements  in  Chicago,  very  num- 
erous, that  upon  examination  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  city  has  a  culture  of  her  own, 
valuable,  vital,  and  in  some  respects  unique. 
To  understand  the  condition  of  Chicago  in 
respect  to  culture,  one  must  know  in  outline 
the  history  of  the  city.  Up  to  1871  Chicago 
was  like  every  other  Western  city,  only 
larger — overgrown,    scrambling,    crude,    and 


unredeemed.  Then  came  the  fire.  It  de- 
stroyed the  city,  but  it  called  into  being  a 
singular  and  rare  spirit — a  "community- 
consciousness,"  a  sense  of  civic  fellowship, 
of  unity  and  brotherhood  among  all  the 
residents  of  the  city.  Class  distinctions  and 
prejudices  disappeared.  In  the  shadow  of 
so  great  a  calamity  everyone  felt  that  he 
must  stand  close  to  his  neighbor.  For  the 
twenty  years  that  followed  the  fire,  there- 
fore, Chicago  exhibited  a  solidarity,  a  single- 
ness of  purpose,  which  in  itself,  if  not  entirely 
in  its  aims,  was  as  admirable  as  it  was  irresisti- 
ble. That  he  was  a  Chicagoan  was  sufficient 
distinction  for  every  citizen,  whether  high  or 
low.  The  city  was  his  city,  and  therefore  her 
interests  were  his  interests.  Throughout 
that  twenty  years  Chicago  exulted,  laughed 
at  difficulties  and  criticism,  boasted  her  own 
strength.  The  motto  she  adopted  was  "I 
will!"  and  what  she  wouM  she  did.  If  that 
spirit  had  maintained  itself,  the  centre  of 
power  in  America  would  have  shifted  from 
New  York  to  the  marshy  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan.     But  in  1893  Chicago  held  a  great 
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fair  to  which  the  world  was  invited,  and 
came.  And  the  fair,  like  the  fire,  was  a 
turning-point  in  Chicago's  history. 

WAKED    BY    THE    FAIR 

Hitherto  she  had  been  too  busy,  too  suc- 
cessful, too  self-satisfied  to  pay  any  heed  to 
criticism,  which  indeed  she  set  down,  not  al- 
together wrongly,  to  the  envy  of  her  less 
amazing  neighbors.  She  was  as  successful 
with  her  fair  as  with  everything  else  she  had 
put  her  hand  to.  But  if  the  fair  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  world  to  Chicago,  it  also  opened 
the  eyes  of  Chicago  to  the  world. 

The  vision  and  the  dream  of  its  beauty 
made  the  \igliness  and  crudity  of  the  city  all 
the  more  terrible  by  contrast.  The  richness 
and  variety  of  life  which  expressed  itself  in 
the  exhibits  startled  her  into  knowledge  of  the 
narrowness  of  her  own  narrow  horizon.  She 
began  to  have  doubts  whether  all  her  mighty 
effort  had  been  well  directed,  whether  in  her 
interest  in  swine  she  had  not  somehow  lost 
sight  of  the  value  of  pearls.  She  began  to 
question  her  own  superiority  to  all  other 
cities  of  the  earth. 

In  the  reaction  that  followed  she  lost, 
probably  forever,  that  cocksureness,  that 
definiteness  of  purpose,  which,  if  it  had  made 
her  disagreeable  to  some  of  her  sisters,  had 
nevertheless  brought  her  with  unexampled 
rapidity  to  the  front.  The  Chicagoan  became 
sensitive,  dissatisfied,  critical.  He  set  him- 
self to  discover  what  it  was  that  had  hitherto 
escaped  him,  soon  discovered  what  it  was, 
resolved  that  it  should  escape  him  no  longer, 
and  began  the  long  struggle  to  achieve  it. 
The  chance  for  commercial  supremacy  in 
America  fled  Chicago  with  the  fair,  but  the 
desire  for  culture  was  born  with  it. 

In  the  culture  of  Chicago  is  yet  very  much 
of  naivete  and  selfconsciousness.  One  sees 
frequently  a  knowledge  of  literature  and  art 
carried  about  like  a  suitcase  and  publicly 
unpacked.  Very  few  have  learned  to  take 
themselves  for  granted  socially.  But  if 
Chicago's  intellectual  and  social  life  is  lacking 
in  subtlety,  it  is  not  lacking  in  aggressiveness. 
Felix  Adler  said  not  long  ago,  in  speaking  of 
a  teaching  position  which  he  desired  to  have 
filled,  ' '  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  to  get  a 
man  of  education  from  New  England  or  a 
man  of  ability  from  Chicago." 

He  spoke  whereof  he  knew.  Of  course 
aggressive  culture  annoys  many  people,  who 


.  hear  the  engine  puff  and  snort,  and  perceiving 
the  crudity,  overlook  the  power.  Moreover, 
Chicago  makes  an  unfavorable  impression 
because  its  citizens  have  not  yet  learned  how 
to  enjoy  themselves.  Whatever  they  turn 
to  they  are  still  apt  to  be  uncomfortably 
aware  of  their  own  elbows.  But  presently 
the  engine  will  run  more  smoothly,  and  with- 
out any  loss  of  power;  and  in  that  day  the 
shade  of  Matthew  Arnold  may  be  able  to  for- 
give Chicago  for  what  the  great  apostle  of 
culture  saw  and  heard  when  he  lectured  there 
twenty-five  years  ago,  even  though  Chicago 
finds  it  hard  to  forgive  herself.  No;  that 
last  is  not  true.  Nobody  who  lived  through 
those  golden  years  before  the  fair  regrets 
them.  He  regrets  the  episodes — the  filth, 
the  murder,  the  ignorance  of  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  life ;  but  he  will  remember  to  his  dying 
day  the  swing  of  the  great  march  as  the  whole 
city  tramped  on  shoulder  to  shoulder  toward 
a  common  goal. 

THE    CITY'S    ACCESS    TO    BOOKS 

To  exhibit  statistically  the  more  obvious 
results  of  Chicago's  desire  for  culture  is  easy, 
but  hardly  convincing.  Still  a  general  re- 
capitulation may  be  made.  The  public 
libraries  of  Chicago  house  more  than  a  million 
books.  In  the  reading  rooms  of  the  three 
larger  libraries  there  is  a  daily  attendance  of 
more  than  thirty-five  hundred — leaving  the 
library  of  the  University  out  of  consideration. 
The  University  of  Chicago  has  an  enrolment 
of  approximately  four  thousand  students,  of 
whom  a  third  are  from  the  city ;  Northwestern 
University  has  almost  as  many  more.  At  the 
Field  Columbian  Museum  the  average  daily 
attendance  is  a  little  short  of  seven  hundred. 
At  the  Art  Institute  visitors  come  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  two  thousand  daily  and  the 
school  of  the  Art  Institute  numbers  between 
twenty-five  hundred  and  three  thousand. 
The  city  supports  seven  large  and  almost 
thirty  small  theatres.  Throughout  the  season 
of  the  Thomas  Orchestra,  at  forty  or  more 
concerts,  the  attendance  averages  more 
than  twenty-five  hundred.  These  public 
centres  of  culture — the  three  large  libraries, 
the  universities,  the  Field  Museum,  the  Art 
Institute,  the  theatres  and  the  orchestra — ■ 
exert,  it  is  easy  to  see,  an  influence  throughout 
a  wide  circle.  Perhaps,  in  the  aggregate,  the 
115  women's  clubs,  with  their  fifteen  thou- 
sand members,  exert  no  less. 
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The  libraries  of  Chicago  are  good  and  bad. 
The  Public  Library  is  outrageously  bad. 
Thanks  to  scanty  appropriations  for  the  past 
few  years,  and  to  an  extraordinary  policy  in 
regard  to  the  hours  when  it  is  open,  it  has 
practically  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance  in 
the  life  of  the  city.  To  a  certain  class  of 
readers  it  furnishes  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
novels  and  story-books  yearly,  but  since  1902 
its  total  circulation  has  fallen  off  instead  of 
increasing,  and  the  character  of  this  circu- 
lation has  also  deteriorated — showing  a  con- 
stantly slighter  interest  in  history  and 
biography,  geography  and  travels,  science 
and  art,  poetry  and  drama.  In  1897  it  took 
up  permanent  quarters  in  a  large  building 
which  is  honestly  constructed  and  conven- 
iently located;  but  when  that  has  been  said, 
all  possible  praise  has  been  given.  The 
reading-rooms,  open  on  weekdays,  are  closed 
evenings,  Sundays,  and  holidays,  the  only 
times  when  the  mass  of  the  people  could  use 
them . 

The  Newberry  and  Crerar  libraries,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  tried  to  consult  the  conven- 
ience and  needs  of  the  people.  By  special 
agreement,  they  have  left  to  the  Public 
Library  the  field  of  general  literature.  The 
Newberry  largely  confines  itself  to  public 
affairs  and  the  liberal  arts,  the  Crerar  to  the 
natural,  physical,  and  social  sciences.  The 
library  of  the  Art  Institute  devotes  itself 
wholly  to  the  fine  arts.  Such  a  thoroughly 
admirable  correlation  of  effort  is  characteris- 
tic of  the  highest  culture  of  the  city. 

With  the  libraries  may  be  grouped  the 
Field  Columbian  Museum,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  purely  educational,  not  aesthetic. 
It  houses,  in  the  old  Art  Gallery  of  the  World's 
Fair,  scientific  collections  to  the  value  of 
three  million  dollars.  It  is  open  free  to  the 
public  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  at  all 
times  to  students  and  teachers  of  any  school 
or  college  in  the  country.  It  maintains 
regular  courses  of  lectures,  sends  out  ex- 
peditions in  quest  of  new  material,  and  thus 
constantly  increases  its  influence.  Marshall 
Field,  its  founder,  by  his  will  greatly  added  to 
its  resources,  so  that  it  is  now  second  in 
equipment  and  possibilities  only  to  the 
Smithsonian. 

ART    APPRECIATED    AND    MUSIC    SUPPORTED 

The  influence  of  the  Art  Institute  upon  the 
life  of  the  city  is  not  easy  to  estimate.     The 


building  is  conveniently  located,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  of  visitors,  as  has 
been  said,  is  large.  Particularly  on  free 
days  the  galleries  are  crowded,  a  fact  which 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  pictures  and 
statuary  are  interesting  to  the  masses  of  the 
poorer  citizens.  Many  special  exhibitions 
are  held  throughout  the  year,  and  an  apparent 
effort  is  made  to  encourage  not  only  Chicago 
artists,  but  a  general  interest  in  art  and  an 
understanding  of  it.  Yet  the  Institute  does 
not  lie  by  any  means  so  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
people  as  the  Orchestra  does.  Perhaps  this 
is  only  natural.  The  very  best  music  can 
be  given  in  Chicago  as  it  can  anywhere  else, 
but  of  course  for  the  most  part  only  second 
and  third  rate  pictures  can  be  seen  there. 
And  moreover  there  is  in  the  collections  of  the 
Institute  an  immense  proportion  of  rubbish. 
If  the  director  were  given  a  free  hand  to  weed 
out  or  at  least  segregate  a  fair  share  of  what 
the  Institute  now  houses,  the  influence  for 
good  of  the  remainder  would  undoubtedly  be 
increased.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  popular  taste  in  art  is  steadily  rising 
in  Chicago. 

The  picture  stores  are  rapidly  growing 
better.  Year  by  year  more  and  better  pictures 
are  coming  into  the  possession  of  Chicagoans. 
Even  the  children  in  the  public  schools  are 
being  taught,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Chicago  Public  School  Art  Society,  the 
difference  between  good  pictures  and  bad. 
This  society,  organized  in  1894  has  given  and 
lent  both  pictures  and  casts  to  more  than 
fifty  of  the  city  schools.  An  organization 
with  a  far  wider  sphere  of  effort  is  the  Muni- 
cipal Art  League,  the  object  of  which  is  "to 
promote  in  every  practical  way  the  beauti- 
fying of  .  .  .  Chicago."  Through  com- 
mittees— on  Parks,  on  Smoke  Prevention, 
on  Municipal  Art,  it  has  done  much  for 
Chicago ;  perhaps  less  physically  than  spiritu- 
ally, in  keeping  alive  in  a  choking  atmosphere 
the  hope  of  better  things. 

It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  as  much  good 
music  may  be  heard  in  any  other  city  of 
America,  except  New  York,  as  in  Chicago. 
The  Thomas  Orchestra  was,  while  its  first 
leader  was  alive,  the  most  potent  musical 
influence  for  good  in  the  country.  Not  that 
it  was  the  best  orchestra,  although  it  was 
admirable.  Its  peculiar  value  lay  in  its 
intimate  relation  to  the  city.  It  was  Chicago's 
pride.     And  Thomas,  seizing  his  opportunity, 
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led  his  patrons  on  till  good  music  was  en- 
tirely familiar  to  them,  and  their  permanent 
desire  for  it  was  assured. 

It  is  not  yet  altogether  clear  that  Thomas's 
successor,  Mr.  F.  A.  Stock,  is  the  man  for  the 
place.  Certainly  the  concerts  of  last  season, 
in  particular  the  earlier  concerts,  were  not 
what  the  audiences  had  grown  used  to.  But 
the  volume  of  their  protest  was  indicative  of 
the  standards  which  the  city  had  reached, 
and  was  therefore  encouraging.  Indeed  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Chicago  is  now  more 
interested  in  music  than  in  any  other  of  the 
fine  arts.  Even  before  the  Orchestra  was 
established,  the  Apollo  Club,  with  a  mixed 
chorus  of  five  hundred  voices,  had  long  been 
flourishing,  and  the  teachers  of  music  in  the 
city  had  been  noteworthy  in  number  and 
quality.  This  interest  in  music  is  to  be 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  large  proportion 
of  Germans  in  the  population — almost  one- 
fourth.  But  its  development  in  late  years  is 
due  much  more  directly  to  the  generosity  of 
the  original  subscribers  to  the  Orchestra 
Fund,  who  year  after  year  made  up  a  deficit. 
It  is  not  so  unusual  to  find  one  such  man  as 
Major  H.  L.  Higginson  of  Boston,  who  is 
willing  to  bear  a  heavy  burden  a  long  time 
for  the  sake  of  the  community;  but  to  find 
fifty  men,  who  will  share  such  a  burden 
among  them  for  fifteen  years,  is  less  usual. 
But  that  has  been  the  situation  in  Chicago. 

Again  excepting  New  York,  the  theatres  of 
no  American  city  are  at  all  comparable  with 
those  of  Chicago,  in  number,  size,  beauty,  or 
the  character  of  their  performances.  The 
taste  for  the  play,  like  the  taste  for  music, 
is  well-developed  there.  The  only  signi- 
ficant effort  in  the  country  for  an  endowed 
theatre  is  now  taking  shape  there.  Un- 
fortunately at  present  the  city  is  a  house 
divided  against  itself.  The  Chicago  Wo- 
man's Club  secured  the  backing  of  various  in- 
fluential citizens,  engaged  the  theatre  in  the 
Fine  Arts  building,  and  secured  Donald 
Robertson,  formerly  leading  man  with  Miss 
Mary  Shaw,  as  stage  manager.  Almost 
simultaneously  a  group  of  business  men  and 
others,  including  such  men  as  Arthur  T. 
Aldis,  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Stanley  Field, 
Franklin  MacVeagh,  H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor, 
and  Martin  A.  Ryerson  formed  an  organi- 
zation with  exactly  the  same  aims  as  those  of 
the  Woman's  Club.  Efforts  to  combine  the 
two   movements   proved    futile,    largely    on 


account    of    a   dispute   over  the   stage-man- 
agership. 

The  New  Theatre,  as  the  organization 
headed  by  Mr.  Aldis  is  called,  will  give  plays 
this  winter  in  Steinway  Hall  under  the  di- 
rection of  Victor  Mapes.  In  a  season  of 
thirty  weeks  fifteen  plays  are  to  be  presented. 
Just  what  plays  are  to  be  given  has  not  yet 
been  definitely  determined,  but  it  is  an- 
nounced that  they  are  not  to  be  all  classic, 
nor  all  modern.  Thirty  thousand  dollars 
endowment  has  been  secured  by  subscription, 
and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
tickets  have  been  sold  already.  Whether 
both  schemes  will  succeed,  or  neither,  it  is  too 
soon  to  judge.  Only  united  effort  pulled  the 
Orchestra  through;  and  of  course  the  Or- 
chestra was  able  to  get  the  best  music  for 
nothing,  while  suitable  plays  must  be  paid 
for  dearly.  The  outlook  is  not  therefore  the 
brightest.  But  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pro- 
moters of  both  the  new  theatres  is  conta- 
gious. The  support  has  come  not  only  from 
the  rich  men  of  the  city,  but  also  from  those 
of  shallower  purses,  whose  deep  interest  is 
evident  in  the  fact  that  they  subscribe  at  all. 

THE    LIFE    OF    THE    LITERARY    CLUBS 

One  one  occasion,  in  the  eighties,  when 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  lectured  before  the 
Literary  Club  of  Chicago,  he  remarked  that 
it  had  never  before  been  his  good  fortune  to 
appear  before  a  literary  club  which  did  not 
contain  one  literary  member.  Nowadays 
Chicago  is  not  so  badly  off  for  authors. 
Henry  B.  Fuller,  Hamlin  Garland,  Robert 
Herrick,  Will  Payne,  Harriet  Monroe,  Finley 
P.  Dunne,  George  Ade,  Emerson  Hough, 
Elia  W.  Peattie,  Henry  K.  Webster,  George 
B.  McCutcheon,  Rex  Beach,  to  name  the  best- 
known  among  them,  are  all  Chicagoans  by 
adoption,  though  only  two  or  three  including, 
Mr.  Dooley  of  Archey  Road,  were  born  there. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Howells,  in  one  of  his 
kindly  reviews,  ran  over  a  list  like  this,  and 
hazarded  the  suggestion  that  possibly  not 
from  New  York  but  from  Chicago  we  might 
expect  the  Great  American  Novel.  It  has 
not  come  yet,  but  Chicago  is  still  living  in 
hope. 

In  Chicago  too  flourishes  the  Dial,  that 
standard-bearer  of  conservative  criticism, 
now  more  than  twenty-five  years  old,  but 
still  without  a  rival  in  the  country.  Its 
editor,  Mr.  William  Morton  Payne,  occupies  a 
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position  in  Chicago  not  unlike  that  of  Colonel 
T.  W.  Higginson  in  Boston  or  Mr.  R.  W. 
Gilder  in  New  York.  These  authors  or,  most 
of  them,  foregather  in  The  Little  Room,  the 
one  club  in  Chicago  which  knows  the  way  to 
Bohemia.  The  Little  Room  was  organized 
about  twelve  years  ago,  by  a  group  of  artists, 
architects  and  writers,  and  took  its  name 
from  a  little  story  of  Mrs.  Madeline  Yale 
Wynne's  about  a  haunted  chamber  which 
was  sometimes  there  when  you  looked  for  it 
and  sometimes  not.  The  members  drop  in  to 
tea  together  every  week  in  a  downtown 
studio,  and  now  and  then  entertain  one  another 
and  their  friends  at  open  meetings,  which  are 
like  the  well-known  little  girl  whose  curl  hung 
down  on  her  forehead.  The  fifty  or  so  mem- 
bers of  The  Little  Room  include  nearly  all  of 
these  who  "do  things"  literary  or  artistic  in 
Chicago. 

There  are  other  clubs  in  Chicago  which  aim 
at  general  culture — such,  for  example,  as  the 
Literary  Club,  which  still  flourishes,  and  the 
Twentieth  Century — but,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, they  play  a  very  small  part.  Among 
the  innumerable  women's  clubs,  however,  the 
Fortnightly  must  be  mentioned.  Not  to  name 
the  Fortnightly  in  an  account  of  the  higher 
life  of  Chicago  would  be  to  play  Hamlet  with 
Hamlet  left  out.  There  are  those  who  as- 
scribe  to  Mrs.  Kate  Newell  Doggett,  the 
founder  of  the  Fortnightly,  the  honor  of 
actually  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  temple 
of  culture  in  Chicago.  Mrs.  Doggett  was  a 
New  York  woman  of  a  wide  range  of  interests. 
At  one  time  when  the  old  University  of 
Chicago  was  deprived  of  the  services  of  its 
professor  of  botany,  Mrs.  Doggett  volunteered 
to  teach  that  subject  without  compensation. 
In  1873  snc  set  her  seal  upon  the  Fortnightly, 
which  has  retained  the  leading  place  among 
its  sisters — and  daughters,  for  there  is  a 
Young  Fortnightly,  a  Friday  Club,  and  a 
Wednesday  Club,  which  are  offshoots  of  the 
older  organization.  But  the  association  to 
which  most  credit  is  due  for  developing 
higher  ideals  in  Chicago  is  without  question 
the  great  Woman's  Club.  It  has  now  a 
membership  of  one  thousand,  divided  into 
six  groups — Art  and  Literature,  Education, 
1  Lome,  Philosophy  and  Science,  Philanthropy, 
and  Reform. 

Not  even  a  bare  enumeration  of  what  the 
Woman's  Club  has  done  for  Chicago  can  be 
given  in  this  article.     For  one  thing,  it  did 


away  with  child  labor  in  the  state.  Eight 
years  ago,  although  Illinois  was  the  third 
manufacturing  state  in  the  union,  its  child- 
labor  laws  were  a  disgrace.  Hull  House  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  fight  which  put  proper  legis- 
lation on  the  statute  books,  but  it  was  the 
Woman's  Club  which  made  the  fight  possible. 
Miss  Addams,  Mrs.  Kelley,  and  Mrs.  Henrotin 
were  almost  as  familiar  figures  at  Springfield 
as  the  members  of  the  legislature.  The 
Woman's  Club  was  instrumental  in  organ- 
izing the  first  Juvenile  Court  in  America. 
Formerly  children  even  of  eight  and  ten  were 
tried  in  the  same  dock  and  in  accordance 
with  the  same  standards  of  justice  as  hardened 
criminals.  Now  every  year  two  thousand 
boys  and  girls  who  have  broken  the  law 
(technically  called  delinquent)  pass  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  special  court,  and 
the  court  establishes  guardianship  over  a 
thousand  more  who  are  homeless  or  without 
proper  care  (technically  called  dependent). 
One  who  watches  a  single  session  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  has  the  belief  forced  upon 
him  that  it  does  more  to  reduce  crime  in  the 
city  than  any  dozen  of  the  other  courts  to- 
gether. The  city  owes  to  the  Woman's  Club 
the  beginning  of  the  agitation  for  the  system 
of  small  parks  which  now  distinguishes 
Chicago.  The  vacation-school  movement  also 
was  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Woman's  Club. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  the  list  further. 
No  other  organization  of  women  in  the  world 
can  be  compared  to  it  in  the  matter  of  civic 
usefulness,  in  the  intimacy  of  its  relation  to 
the  life  of  a  great  city. 

It  was  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
that  the  culture  of  Chicago  was  in  some 
respects  unique.  It  is  precisely  in  such  inti- 
macy as  this,  obvious  in  a  thousand  ways, 
that  the  uniqueness  of  Chicago's  culture  is 
to  be  found.  Chicagoans  believe  not  only 
in  enjoying  but  in  employing  their  advan- 
tages of  training  and  education.  That  spirit 
of  universal  fellowship  that  ''community 
consciousness"  which  characterized  the  Chi- 
cago of  the  seventies  and  the  eighties,  now 
finds  its  expression  in  such  activities  as  have 
just  been  cited.  For  example,  one  may  take 
the  case  of  Hull  House,  the  Halsted  Street 
settlement  of  which  Miss  Addams  is  the  head. 
Hull  House  is  primarily  a  cultural  influence. 
Whatever  may  be  the  aim  of  other  settlements 
in  other  cities,  the  primary  desire  of  Hull 
House  is  to  help  in  widening  the  horizon  of 
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its  neighbors.  Philanthropy  is  secondary, 
almost  accidental — a  by-product.  And  its 
attempt  is  not  made  merely  through  the 
influence  of  classes,  which  are  of  course  more 
educational  than  strictly  cultural  in  their 
intention.  The  house  itself  has  been  made 
beautiful  that  the  neighborhood  might  find 
delight  in  it. 

Loan  exhibitions  of  pictures  are  common. 
There  is  a  "Labor  Museum,"  wherein  speci- 
mens of  the  handicrafts  of  all  nations,  of  all 
ages,  are  exhibited,  and  where  such  crafts  as 
weaving,  bookbinding,  pottery  making,  and 
metal  working  (all,  as  William  Morris  has 
shown,  entirely  cultural)  are  taught.  There 
is  a  chain  of  dramatic  clubs,  among  both 
children  and  adults,  and  plays  are  presented 
in  the  Hull  House  theatre  which  no  other 
theatre  in  the  city  will  take  the  financial  risk 


of  presenting — plays  of  Ibsen,  of  Sophocles, 
of  Bernard  Shaw,  of  Shakespeare;  Halsted 
Street  and  the  Lake  Shore  Drive  mingling  in 
the  audience,  and  together  finding  pleasure  in 
the  excellence  of  the  presentation.  Such 
culture  as  this  is  real;  it  is  the  culture  which 
Matthew  Arnold  opposed  to  anarchy ;  in  it 
the  nation  may  find  hope.  In  it,  and  in  its 
exponents — in  men  like  Charles  Hutchinson, 
and  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack,  and  Dr.  Emil 
Hirsch,  and  Charles  R.  Crane,  to  name  ex- 
amples only ;  and  women  like  Miss  Addams, 
and  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine,  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Henrotin — in  men  and  women  who  would 
have  culture  and  democracy  go  hand  in  hand, 
in  them  is  the  belief  of  Chicago  sure,  and 
through  them  and  many  like  them  Chicago 
has  developed,  and  continues  to  develop,  a 
higher  life. 
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THE  CODE  AND  CONSCIENCE  OF  SOME  GREAT  FINANCIERS  IN 
CONFLICT  WITH  THE  CODE  AND  CONSCIENCE  OF  THE  PEOPLE— 
A     SOCIAL     AND     FINANCIAL      STUDY     OF     THE     CRIMINALLY      RICH 


TWO  consciences  are  struggling  for 
public  supremacy  in  the  United 
States.  One  is  the  general  con- 
science of  the  people  with  their  standards  of 
right  and  wrong,  their  ethical  code,  their 
religious  beliefs,  their  notions  of  civic  and 
private  honor.  The  other  is  the  code  of  the 
few  score  men  who  control  great  corporations, 
great  railroad  systems,  great  banks  and  trust 
companies,  great  industries,  the  great  life 
insurance  companies — the  men  who  wield  the 
power  of  the  aggregated  capital  of  the  country. 
The  insurance  disclosures  brought  out  in  a 
series  of  ingenuous  confessions  the  attitude 
of  this  small  group  toward  the  savings  of  the 
mass  of  the  people.  But  this  attitude  of  the 
insurance  managers  was  not  an  exception. 
The  spirit  and  attitude  that  they  showed  are 
the  rule  among  many  men  in  what  is  called 
the  high  financial  world;  for  they  regard 
themselves  as  a  class  apart  and  consider  the 
general  public  as  another  class,  whose  savings 
must  be  concentrated  and  whose  industry  must 
be  regulated  in  order  that  the  United  States 
may    be   prosperous.     When    the     bank  re- 


serves are  big  and  the  men  of  this  select  class 
are  marking  up  the  value  of  the  pieces  of 
paper  which  they  have  printed  and  call  stocks 
and  bonds,  then  according  to  their  view 
times  are  good,  the  country  is  prosperous,  and 
they  should  receive  the  thanks  of  the  country 
for  the  part  they  have  taken  in  bringing  this 
about. 

The  same  feeling  which  Mr.  McCurdy  of 
the  Mutual  Life  displayed  in  pointing  to  the 
size  of  his  company  as  proof  of  the  success 
of  his  administration  is  not  unique  but  cus- 
tomary. 

Yet  it  often  happens  that  those  who  criti- 
cise the  system  of  high  finance  fail  to  consider 
the  sincerity  of  the  men  who  practice  what  the 
public  condemn.  These  men  make  a  narrow 
provincial  community.  They  live  by  them- 
selves. Whether  in  Wall  Street  by  day  or 
in  the  Waldorf,  the  St.  Regis  and  the  other 
luxurious  hotels  and  clubs  at  night,  or  at  their 
country  palaces,  or  on  their  Palm  Beach 
vacations,  they  come  in  personal  contact  on 
terms  of  equality  only  with  others  of  their 
own  kind.     True,  they  meet  other  men  but 
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only  such  as  are  paid  to  work  for  them  and 
who  for  that  reason  become  the  necessary 
machinery  of  the  system.  The  mass  of  the 
people  are  much  further  removed  from  com- 
munication and  contact  with  these  few  score 
men  than  if  the  people  of  the  United  States 
lived  in  Paris  or  London  or  the  Riviera. 
These  gentlemen  honestly  believe  that,  be- 
cause of  their  ability  and  of  the  lack  of  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  they 
have  a  right  to  manage  as  large  a  part  as 
possible  of  the  financial  and  industrial  affairs 
of  the  people,  and  that  the  country  is  better  off 
in  proportion  to  their  influence.  To  the  be- 
lief which  all  successful  men  naturally  have 
in  themselves  there  is  added  the  constant  ad- 
ulation of  the  men  under  them ;  their  railroad 
presidents,  industrial  presidents,  managers 
superintendents,  secretaries,  associates,  and 
a  hoard  of  parasites  who  always  cluster  about 
money.  Living  in  no  other  atmosphere, 
they  breathe  no  other  air  and  have  no  other 
food.  Should  any  one  of  them  fail  in  his 
financial  plans,  he  drops  out  of  the  class, 
broken  and  discredited,  and  his  successors 
and  associates  go  on  still  more  strongly  con- 
firmed in  their  belief  that  the  only  success 
worth  having  is  the  possession  of  many 
millions  and  the  only  failure  is  the  lack  of  them. 

Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish  in  a  recent  address 
pointed  out  that  while  there  are  thousands 
of  directors  in  the  great  corporations  of  the 
United  States  the  number  of  men  who  form 
a  majority  of  these  directorates  is  very  small. 
The  trustees  of  the  three  great  life  insurance 
companies  alone  held  more  than  one  thousand 
and  four  hundred  directorates.  Some  men  are 
directors  in  more  than  fifty  corporations;  and, 
except  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  almost  every 
man  well  known  in  high  finance  is  a  director 
in  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  railroad,  industrial,  and 
banking  corporations.  If  the  clerks,  secre- 
taries, and  other  hired  men  who  sit  in  these 
boards  of  directors  merely  as  dummies  were  to 
be  credited  to  their  proprietors,  the  multi- 
plicity of  directorates  would  be  still  more 
manifest  and  the  unity  of  ownership  of  many 
of  the  great  corporations  of  the  United  States 
would  still  more  plainly  appear. 

The  same  line  of  conduct  runs  through  the 
great  corporations  which  these  men  control. 
Between  the  real  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer, there  is  a  widening  space,  and  on  this 
space  stand  these  high  financiers.  Every 
year  labor  becomes  more  efficient  and  more 


productive.  Every  year  the  tastes  and 
standards  of  the  general  public  rise  and  their 
capacity  to  consume  becomes  greater.  In- 
stead of  these  two  factors  developing  a  con- 
dition of  natural  equilibrium  where  each 
would  profit  without  harm  to  the  other,  but 
both  should  share  in  the  growth  of  intel- 
ligence, in  the  increase  of  inventions,  and  in 
the  productivity  of  labor,  the  system  of  high 
finance  establishes  a  switch  to  turn  off  a  part 
of  this  annual  increase  in  wealth  to  its  own 
private  pockets. 

A  result  of  this  policy  appears  in  the  change 
of  form  which  capital  in  the  United  States  is 
taking.  Savings  used  to  go  into  homes,  into 
small  bonds  and  mortgages  and  savings  banks. 
The  volume  of  these  forms  of  savings  has  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation but  not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
the  wealth  of  the  United  States.  Twenty 
years  ago  savings  banks  had  as  large  deposits 
as  the  national  banks.  To-day  the  deposits 
of  the  national  banks  are  almost  twice  as 
large.  The  money  on  deposit  in  the  national 
banks  in  New  York  City  alone  amounts  to 
twice  as  much  as  the  cost  of  all  the  new  build- 
ing in  1905  in  the  twenty  largest  cities  of  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  has  collected  statistics  of  a  large 
number  of  families  whose  wages  or  salary 
ran  from  $60  to  $100  a  month,  the  average 
income  for  a  year  being  about  $850.  These 
families  were  selected  as  typical  of  the  numer- 
ous "lower-middle"  class.  The  total  savings 
of  these  families  averaged  only  7  per  cent,  of 
their  year's  income.  The  average  gain  in 
wealth  of  the  great  corporations  of  the  United 
States  has  been  increasing  at  more  than 
twice  as  fast  a  rate. 

Thus  has  come,  perfectly  naturally,  a  feel- 
ing which  shows  itself  very  frankly  at  times 
in  high  financial  circles,  that  these  persons 
are  in  a  way  above  the  law.  In  fact  many 
able  lawyers  spend  their  time  and  ability  to 
enable  these  men,  as  their  clients,  to  evade  the 
law.  The  criminal  law  of  every  state  pro- 
vides penalties  for  all  forms  of  crime  irre- 
spective of  the  wealth  and  the  standing  of  the 
criminals.  Yet  what  is  this  doctrine  of  "the 
higher  law"  but  a  claim  that  the  great  finan- 
cial institutions  of  the  United  States,  which 
means  the  men  who  control  them,  are  above 
the  statutes,  above  the  courts,  and  superior 
to  the  law? 

Instances  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely 
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were  proof  needed  that  some  high  financiers 
have  a  code  of  their  own  alien  and  hostile  to 
the  statute  law  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
they  reward  according  to  their  own  code  and 
not  the  law  and  punish  according  to  their  code 
and  not  the  law.  The  men  who  break  the 
law  of  the  common  people  to  make  money 
for  a  high  financier  receive  their  reward  in 
higher  salaries,  in  profitable  opportunities, 
and  in  other  advancement  toward  wealth 
which  is  their  proof  of  success.  On  the  other 
hand  a  man  who  should  naturally  belong  to 
their  own  class  and  who  obeys  the  law  instead 
of  their  own  code  finds  their  vengeance  fol- 
lowing swift  upon  his  breach  of  their  false 
standards. 

The  trail  of  many  great  corporations  shows 
the  violation  of  both  the  penal  code  and  the 
revised  statutes.  To  issue  stock  without 
receiving  real  value  for  it  is  nominally  un- 
lawful, even  in  the  states  which  invite  the 
loose  organization  of  corporations.  The 
keeping  of  false  books  of  accounts  is  forgery 
everywhere.  Obtaining  money  by  false  pre- 
tenses is  a  felony,  and  yet  there  is  hardly  a 
prospectus  of  a  great  promotion  which  does 
not  contain  statements  that  its  promoters 
know  are  deceptive  or  false  and  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  induce  the  general  public  to  buy 
manufactured  securities  at  a  fictitious  value. 

Most  critics  of  the  high  financiers  fail  to 
give  them  credit  for  sincerity.  The  critics 
of  the  United  States  Senate  omit  to  consider 
this  same  fact — that  the  senators  whom  the 
public  hold  responsible  are  not  part  of  the 
public  but  belong  by  close  association  and 
personal  and  political  alliance  to  the  great 
capitalists  who  constitute  the  power  of  the 
system  of  high  finance. 

The  difficulty  of  securing  effective  results 
from  the  arousing  of  the  public  conscience  is 
its  inability  to  make  its  voice  heard.  The 
United  States  is  a  big  country.  The  millions 
of  people  have  millions  of  individual  interests 
of  their  own.  The  mass  of  its  citizens  have 
daily  before  them  the  necessary  problem  of 
earning  enough  money  to  support  their  fam- 
ilies. What  time  and  thought,  energy  and 
ability  they  have  left  after  working  out  this 
problem  from  day  to  day  it  is  hard  to  concen- 
trate and  to  make  effective.  But  if  ever  a 
method  is  found  of  voicing  the  public  con- 
science, its  demands  will  drown  the  false 
standards  of  the  system  of  high  finance. 
Until  that  time  the  struggle  between  the  two 


standards  will  go  on,  and  the  two  consciences 
will  continue  side  by  side. 

II 

The  "professionally"  rich  are  alike  in  all 
countries.  Mr.  C.  K.  Chesterton,  the  English 
literary  critic,  recently  wrote  of  this  class  in 
Great  Britain,  as  follows:    • 

"The  Englishman  who  travels  to  Scotland  first 
class  in  order  to  have  'a  carriage  to  himself  all  the 
way'  may  be  a  very  nice  fellow,  but  no  one  can 
describe  him  as  a  civilized  man.  He  is  yielding  to 
the  savage  shyness,  the  skulking  isolation,  of  an 
Ojibway.  The  same  man  has  always  a  terror  lest 
strangers  should  speak  to  him — a  thing  which  is  the 
mark  of  undeveloped  and  illiterate  tribesmen  all 
over  the  world.  Any  one  who  compares  a  third- 
class  carriage  full  of  navvies  with  a  first-class  full  of 
oligarchs  will  at  once  realize  that  the  primary  differ- 
ence consists  simply  in  the  fact  that  the  third-class 
carriage  is  more  civilized  than  the  first-class 
carriage;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  more  social,  more  of  a 
community.  If  you  emptied  that  third-class  car- 
riage into  a  field  its  occupants  could  make  a  picnic. 
If  you  carried  that  third-class  carriage  through  the 
air  to  a  desert  island  its  occupants  could  make  a  na- 
tion. They  are  used  to  talking  with  each  other  as 
equals,  dealing  with  each  other,  fighting  each  other, 
and  all  the  other  relations  essential  to  a  healthy 
commonwealth.  They  know  how  to  deal  with 
those  of  their  company  who  constitute  a  temporary 
problem.  They  know  how  to  sustain  and  soothe  the 
moderately  drunk,  how  to  rebuke  the  needlessly  and 
inartistically  drunk.  But  when  the  bodies  of  six 
rich  men  sit  side  by  side  their  souls  do  not  sit  side 
by  side  at  all.  Each  of  their  souls  is  walking  like  a 
savage  hunter  in  the  silence  of  ancestral  forests. 
For  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  great  practical 
object  of  being  a  rich  man  is  to  get  out  of  the  com- 
monwealth altogether.  It  is  to  get  to  a  position 
where  the  rules  made  for  the  common  good  scarcely 
touch  a  man  at  all." 

Now  it  is  the  isolation,  the  self-deception, 
the  false  view  of  themselves  and  of  our  society 
which  is  taken  by  our  "criminally  rich,"  as 
Mr.  Roosevelt  once  called  them — it  is  these 
things  that  are  making  what  we  call  Socialism. 
But  merely  to  state  the  case  in  the  simplest 
way  is  to  seem  to  make  a  class  distinction — is 
to  seem  to  include  in  condemnation  all  rich 
men  which  would  of  course,  be  an  injustice. 
Many  of  them  in  the  United  States  belong 
to  the  people,  have  the  conscience  of  the 
people,  are  an  integral  and  helpful  part  of  our 
life.  But  it  is  those  others  who  live  and  work 
by  the  false  corporation-code  that  make  the 
chasm  and  that  do  the  economic  crimes  which 
we  have  not  yet  found  a  way  to  punish. 
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THE  book  long  known  as  "The  May- 
flower Log  Book,"  but  which  is  in 
fact  a  carefully  written  history  of  the 
whole  Pilgrim  movement,  by  Governor  Brad- 
ford, from  its  inception  in  England,  through 
its  history  in  Holland,  the  migration  to  Ply- 
mouth, and  the  first  thirty  or  forty  years  of 
the  life  there,  was  preserved  in  Boston,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Dur- 
ing the  war  the  book  disappeared.  It  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  taken  from  the  Old  South 
Church  in  Boston  and  carried  off  by  a  British 
soldier.  It  was  lost  to  the  world  for  a  hundred 
years.  A  decade  or  two  ago,  however,  it  was 
found  in  England,  became  the  subject  of 
international  negotiation,  and  was  finally 
returned  to  the  United  States  with  inter- 
national ceremony. 

In  the  midst  of  our  present  socialistic  agita- 
tion, it  is  worth  while  to  recall  an  almost  for- 
gotten episode  of  the  early  Pilgrim  life.  The 
Pilgrims  experimented  for  a  time  with  the 
Socialistic  principle  carried  to  its  logical  and 
extreme  limits.  They  did  this,  probably, 
not  from  any  formal  adhesion  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Socialism,  which  were  not  then  cur- 
rent, but  because  of  the  deep  love  they  bore 
to  one  another,  and  of  the  profound  conviction 
that  their  circumstances  required  t  he  adoption 
of  this  principle.  Certain  it  is  that  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  performed  their  ex- 
periment in  Socialism,  were  highly  conducive 
to  success. 

The  Mayflower  people  were  well  united  and 
at  the  first  there  was  no  dissension  about  the 
course  to  be  pursued.  They  adopted  the 
principle  with  sincerity  and  with  entire  faith 
in  one  another.  They  agreed  to  hold  their 
land  in  common,  to  conduct  their  enterprises 
in  common,  to  have  a  common  treasury,  a 
common  food  supply,   a  common   indebted- 


ness, a  common  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  a 
common  sharing  of  its  fruits. 

They  were  a  most  carefully  selected  people. 
They  had  a  common  religion  and  that  religion 
dominated  their  lives.  Far  beyond  even  the 
religion  of  the  Puritans,  the  religion  of  the 
Pilgrims  was  essentially  a  religion  of  love,  of 
sacrifice,  and  of  service — at  root  not  the 
religion  of  Moses,  but  the  religion  of  Jesus. 

Not  only  did  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love 
animate  them  in  a  high  degree,  but  that  spirit 
of  love  had  been  cemented  among  them  by 
extraordinary  circumstance;  by  long  mutual 
acquaintance,  by  mam-  intermarriages,  by 
common  persecution  in  England,  by  common 
experiences  of  deep  poverty  and  suffering  in 
Holland,  by  still  greater  sufferings  in  crossing 
the  sea,  by  the  most  frightful  afflictions  during 
the  first  winter  of  their  landing.  1 1  would  per- 
haps be  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole  annals 
of  the  human  race,  a  body  of  people  knit  to- 
gether by  ties  so  many  and  so  powerful. 

And  then,  too,  their  very  isolation  was  a 
great  advantage  in  their  Socialistic  experi- 
ment. If  on  the  one  hand  they  were  not 
seduced  by  the  corrupting  influences  of  bad 
association,  of  bad  example,  of  false  phi- 
losophies of  life;  if  they  were  debauched  by  no 
examples  of  riches  corruptly  gained,  by  no 
privileged  class,  by  no  gilded  aristocracy,  by 
no  mad  craze  for  wealth,  on  the  other  hand 
the  moral  health  of  the  community  was  not 
tainted  by  a  vast  criminal  class,  nor  depressed 
by  a  submerged  tenth,  nor  enfeebled  by  any 
other  penalties  than  those  of  natural  law. 
Moreover,  their  isolation  not  only  protected 
them  from  corrupting  influences  but  it  closed 
to  each  of  them  every  avenue  of  personal  es- 
cape from  his  share  of  the  common  burdens 
of  society.  There  were  no  convenient  public 
charities  on  which  they  could  fall  back  or  to 
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which  the  lazy  and  inefficient  could  betake 
themselves.  The  principle  of  faith  in  and 
love  for  one  another  was  given  an  unrestricted 
field.  I  say  no  avenue  of  escape;  and  yet 
under  these  circumstances  and  among  a  sober, 
God-fearing,  labor-loving  community  bound 
together  by  the  most  powerful  ties  known 
to  the  human  heart,  this  Socialistic  principle 
worked  an  immediate,  and,  as  it  proved, 
nearly  fatal  paralysis  of  energy.  The  So- 
cialistic experiment  was  tried  under  the  most 
stringent  and  imperative  motives.  It  was 
tried  patiently  for  several  years.  It  was 
abandoned  reluctantly  only  when  abandon- 
ment was  forced  by  the  alternative  of  starv- 
ation. 

If  the  Socialistic  principle  could  not  succeed 
with  these  people  under  these  circumstances, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  under  what 
conditions  it  could  succeed,  unless  it  be  with 
disembodied  spirits  in  celestial  regions.  The 
following  is  the  quaint  account  by  Governor 
Bradford  of  this  experiment  and  of  its  failure. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  comments  of  the 
good  Governor  on  this  failure  penetrate  very 
deeply  into  the  heart  of  things,  and  raise  some 
questions  which  Socialistic  philosophers  will 
do  well  deeply  to  ponder. 

The  following  extract  from  Governor 
Bradford's  History,  begins  on  page  162.  The 
Governor  is  describing  the  condition  of  things 
in  the  spring  of  1623  when  the  company  had 
been  reduced  to  extremities.  I  quote  as 
follows: 

' '  All  this  whille  no  supply  was  heard  of, 
neither  knew  they  when  they  might  expecte 
any.  So  they  begane  to  thinke  how  they 
might  raise  as  much  corne  as  they  could,  and 
obtaine  a  beter  crope  then  they  had  done,  that 
they  might  not  still  thus  languish  in  miserie. 
At  length,  after  much  debate  of  things, 
the  Govr  (with  ye  advise  of  ye  cheefest 
amongest  them)  gave  way  that  they  should 
set  corne  every  man  for  his  owne  perticuler, 
and  in  that  regard  trust  to  them  selves;  in 
all  other  things  to  goe  on  in  ye  generall  way 
as  before.  And  so  assigned  to  every  family 
a  parcell  of  land,  according  to  the  proportion 
of  their  number  for  that  end,  only  for  present 
use  (but  made  no  devission  for  inheritance), 
&  ranged  all  boys  and  youth  under  some 
familie.  This  had  very  good  success;  for  it 
made  all  hands  very  industrious  so  as  much 
more  corne  was  planted  then  other  waise 
would  have  bene  by  any  means  ye  Govr  or 
any  other  could  use,  and  saved  him  a  great 


deall  of  trouble,  and  gave  farr  better  contente. 
The  women  now  wente  willingly  into  ye  field, 
and  tooke  their  litle-ons  with  them  to  set  corne, 
which  before  would  aledg  weaknes,  and  ina- 
bilitie;  whom  to  have  compelled  would  have 
been  thought  great  tiranie  and  oppression. 

"The  experience  that  was  had  in  this  comone 
course  and  condition,  tried  sundrie  years,  and 
that  amongest  godly  and  sober  men,  may  well 
evince  the  vanitie  of  that  conceite  of  Platos 
&  other  ancients,  applauded  by  some  of 
later  times ;  that  ye  taking  away  of  properties 
and  bringing  in  communitie  into  a  comone 
wealth,  would  make  them  happy  and  florish- 
ing;  as  if  they  were  wiser  than  God.  For  this 
comunitie  (so  farr  as  it  was)  was  found  to 
breed  much  confusion  &  discontent,  and 
retard  much  imploymet  that  would  have 
been  to  their  benefite  and  comforte.  For  ye 
yong-men  that  were  most  able  and  fitte  for  la- 
bour &  service  did  repine  that  they  should 
spend  their  time  &  streingth  to  worke  for 
other  mens  wives  and  children,  with  out  any 
recompence.  The  strong,  or  man  of  parts, 
had  no  more  in  devission  of  victails  & 
cloaths,  then  he  that  was  weake  and  not  able 
to  doe  a  quarter  ye  other  could;  this  was 
thought  injuestice.  The  aged  and  graver 
men  to  be  ranked  and  equalised  in  labours 
and  victails,  cloaths,  etc.,  with  ye  meaner  & 
yonger  sorte,  thought  it  some  indignite  &  dis- 
respect unto  them.  And  for  mens  wives  to 
be  commanded  to  doe  servise  for  other  men, 
as  dresing  their  meate,  washing  their  cloaths, 
&c,  they  deemed  it  a  kind  of  slaverie,  neither 
could  many  husbands  well  brooke  it.  Upon 
ye  poynte  all  being  to  have  alike,  and  all  to 
doe  alike,  they  thought  them  selves  in  ye  like 
condition,  and  one  as  good  as  another;  and 
so,  if  it  did  not  cut  of  those  relations  that  God 
hath  set  amongst  men,  yet  it  did  at  least  much 
diminish  and  take  off  ye  mutuall  respects  that 
should  be  preserved  amongst  them.  And 
would  have  bene  worse  if  they  had  been  men 
of  another  condition.  Let  non  objects  this  is 
men's  corruption,  and  nothing  to  ye  course  it 
selfe.  I  answer,  seeing  all  men  have  this  cor- 
ruption in  them,  God  in  his  wisdome  saw 
another  course  fiter  for  them. 

"But  tore turne.  After  this  course  setled, 
and  by  that  their  corn  was  planted,  all  their 
victails  were  spente,  and  they  were  only  to 
rest  on  Gods  providence;  at  night  noe  many 
times  knowing  wher  to  have  a  bitt  of  any 
thing  ye  next  day." 

After  they  had  planted  their  corn  thus  in 
severalty,  and  before  it  had  become  ripe, 
there  came  in  another  shipload  of  immigrants 
from  England  and  these  brought  with  them 
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a  considerable  amount  of  provisions.  The 
Plymouth  people  had  been  living  meantime 
jn  shellfish,  on  what  little  they  could  secure 
by  hunting  and  by  fishing,  and  had  not 
actually  starved.  They  viewed  the  coming  of 
the  new  shipload  with  apprehension.  See 
how  completely  they  had  become  weaned 
from  their  unfortunate  Socialistic  experiment! 
I  now  renew  the  quotation  (Page  176): 

''The  old  planters  were  affraid  that  their 
corne,  when  it  was  ripe,  should  be  imparted 
to  ye  new-comers,  whose  provisions  wch 
they  brought  with  them  they  feared  would  fall 
short  before  ye  year  went  aboute  (as  indeed 
it  did).  They  came  to  ye  Govt  and  besought 
him  that  as  it  was  before  agreed  that  they 
should  set  corne  for  their  perticuler,  and 
accordingly  they  had  taken  extraordinary 
pains  ther  aboute,  that  they  might  freely 
injoye  the  same,  and  they  would  not  have 
a  bitte  of  ye  victails  now  come,  but  waite  till 
harvest  for  their  owne,  and  let  ye  new-comers 


injoye  what  they  had  brought;  they  would 
have  none  of  it,  excepte  they  could  purchase 
any  of  it  of  them  by  bargain  or  exchainge 
Their  requeste  was  granted  them,  for  it  gave 
both  sides  good  contente;  for  ye  new-comers 
were  as  much  afraid  that  ye  hungrie  planters 
would  have  eat  up  ye  provissions  brought. ' 

They  loaded  up  the  ship  with  clapboards, 
and  with  beaver  and  other  furs,  and  sent 
Winslow  over  to  England.  The  narrative 
then  continues: 

'  By  this  time  harvest  was  come,  and  in 
stead  of  famine,  now  God  gave  them  plentie, 
and  ye  face  of  things  was  changed,  to  ye 
rejoysing  of  ye  harts  of  many,  for  which  they 
blessed  God.  And  ye  effect  of  their  particu- 
lar planting  was  well  seene,  for  all  had,  one 
way  &  other,  pretty  well  to  bring  ye  year 
aboute,  and  some  of  ye  abler  sorte  and  more 
industrious  had  to  spare,  and  sell  to  others, 
so  as  any  generall  wante  or  famine  hath  not 
been  amongst  them  since  to  this  day." 


PROSPERITY     AND     BUSINESS     MORALS 

A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  OPINIONS  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  MEN  OF  ALL  PROFESSIONS  AND 
CALLINGS  IN  EVERY  PART  OF  THE  UMTED  STATES  ABOUT  THE  STATE  OF  BUSI- 
NESS MORALS.  ABOUT  THE  CONTINUATION  OF  PROSPERITY,  ABOUT  THE  MENACE 
OF    SOCIALISM,    ABOUT     TAXING     FORTUNES,    AND    ABOUT     REVISING    THE     TARIFF 


IF  YOU  were  to  make  a  journey  to 
every  part  of  the  United  States  and 
were  to  meet  a  thousand  well-informed, 
influential  men — men  of  affairs,  men  in  public 
life,  and  professional  men — and  every  one  of 
them  would  frankly  tell  you  what  he  thinks 
about  the  three  or  four  large  subjects  now 
uppermost  in  the  public  thought,  you  would 
feel  that  you  had  a  pretty  accurate  measure 
of  public  opinion. 

When  a  man's  opinion  is  asked  for  publica- 
tion, he  is  likely,  especially  if  he  be  a  man 
of  prominence  in  his  community,  to  speak 
with  undue  reticence  or  with  undue  emphasis; 
and  opinions  that  are  given,  not  for  publica- 
tion, arc  likely  to  be  more  interesting  than 
opinions  that  are  given  to  be  published. 

The  World's  Work  sent  a  letter  of  inquiry 
to  2,000  men  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
asking  their  opinions  about  (1)  the  continua- 
tion of  prosperity  and  the  way  in  which  the 


people  arc  using  it,  (2)  about  Socialistic 
unrest,  (3)  about  taxing  accumulated  wealth, 
(4)  about  reducing  the  tariff,  (5)  about  cor- 
poration morals,  (6)  about  the  danger  of 
speculative  tendencies,  and  (7)  in  general 
about  the  standard  of  morals  in  business. 

Of  these,  800  are  men  of  affairs — successful 
business  men — the  rest  are  public  men,  in- 
cluding the  governors  of  all  the  states, 
bankers,  clergymen,  presidents  of  colleges, 
other  teachers,  editors,  and  a  group  of  500 
whose  names  were  taken  from  the  subscrip- 
tion list  of  the  magazine  and  whose  occupa- 
tions are  unknown.  The  aim  was  to  select 
2,000  of  the  best-informed  and  most  fairly 
representative  men  that  could  be  chosen. 
They  were  asked  to  answer  these  seven 
questions,  in  confidence — their  names  would 
not  be  used  and  their  answers  would  be  pub- 
lished only  in  summary. 

The  replies  that  have  been    received  may 
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be  taken,  it  is  safe  to  say,  as  a  fair  section  of 
public  opinion;  and  a  summary  of  these 
replies  follows: 

THE    UPLIFT    IN    BUSINESS    MORALS 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "Are  there  in- 
dications of  an  uplift  in  business  morals, 
methods,  and  tendencies?"  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  writers  unreservedly  said  "Yes."  More 
than  half  of  the  rest  declared  that  there  had 
been  a  perceptible  uplift  or  tendency  in 
that  direction,  but  "questioned  its  perma- 
nency." The  rest  said,  "No,"  without 
qualification. 

A  Western  governor  wrote.  "The  world 
is  growing  better,"  and  a  prominent  New 
York  merchant  said;  "I  believe  business 
morals  are  higher  and  better  than  ever  before 
and  are  steadily  improving."  There  was  a 
frequent  reference  to  a  "better  tone  in  busi- 
ness." The  following  is  typical  of  the  gen- 
eral sentiment: 

"The  demand  is  for  clean,  strong  men  in 
business  and  public  life." 

There  is  a  tendency  to  attribute  bad  busi- 
ness morals  to  "high  finance."  A  business 
man  writes.  "I  believe  that  there  were 
never  more  honorable  men  than  are  to  be 
found  to-day  and  also  that  the  world  has 
never  produced  greater  scamps  than  some, 
who  by  reason  of  financial  success  are  able  to 
cast  a  glamour  over  shameful  things."  An- 
other sees  uplift  in  all  business  life  "save 
financial  circles,  which  seem  to  have  attracted 
all  the  conscienceless  rascals." 

The  general  feeling  that  is  given  by  reading 
the  answers  to  this  question  is  that  most  men 
believe  that  there  is  a  definite  tendency  to 
improvement  in  business  morals;  that  some 
believe  that  "high  finance"  is  corrupt,  and 
that  a  few  believe  that  the  penal  code  rather 
than  a  moral  code,  is  the  chief  restraint 
against  dishonesty. 

RESULTS    OF    INSURANCE    EXPOSURES 

Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  replies  expressed 
the  belief  that  much  good  has  been  accom- 
plished in  corporate  management  by  the  in- 
surance exposures  and  the  agitation  over  the 
railroad  rate  bill.  The  rest  believe  that  the 
toning  up  is  only  temporary. 

A  man  from  Detroit,  Michigan,  ays  hat  the 
investigations  have  proved  "the  existence  of 
a  national  conscience,  "  and  another  declares, 
"The   business  conscience  seems  to  have  be- 


come more  acute  among  those  who  direct 
financial  matters." 

Other  comments  follow: 

"Yes,  better  men  are  being  selected 
for  positions  of  great  trust  and  responsi- 
bility." 

"All  such  agitations  are  temporarily  bene- 
ficial, but  personal  honesty  and  high  minded- 
ness  in  business  are  better." 

' '  Will  result  in  cleaner  and  better  methods 
of  corporate  management." 

Yet  a  few,  ' '  question  the  permanency  of 
the  effect,"  and  maintain  that  the  exposures 
will  soon  be  forgotten.  One  man  says — 
''What  is  needed  is  publicity  and  Federal 
supervision  over  all  corporations." 

Any  good  effect  of  the  investigation  in  re- 
straining speculation  is  doubted  by  some. 
For  example:  "I  do  not  believe  that  these 
events  have  made  investors  more  careful  in 
their  investments  or  lessened  the  danger  of 
an  era  of  speculation.  Speculation  seems  to 
come  from  some  source  far  beyond  the  con- 
trol or  influence  of  money  aggregations." 

NO    FEAR    OF    SOCIALISM 

More  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  replies 
show  no  fear  of  Socialism  or.  "the  social  un- 
rest." A  few  said  that  the  unrest  is  natural 
in  a  democratic  government.  Only  two 
replies  specifically  said  that  Socialism  "threat- 
ens our  progress  and  prosperity."  Many 
expressed  confidence  in  the  "good  sense  of  the 
American  people"  to  offset  any  revolutionary 
movement. 

Some  characteristic  replies  are  these: 
'  I  do  not  believe  Socialism  can  ever  be  a 
serious  factor  in  American  society  although 
it  will  doubtless  spread  among  the  laboring 
classes. " 

"The  movement  has  not  made  much  head- 
way save  among  the  laboring  class  and  as  soon 
as  the  evils  of  which  the  labor  interests  com- 
plain are  remedied  the  Socialistic  movement 
will  disappear. " 

"Socialism  can  never  seriously  affect  our 
life.  Socialists  seem  to  become  conservative 
when  called  upon  to  put  their  theories  into 
practice. " 

Other  letters  "rely  on  the  intelligence  of 
Americans  to  overcome  any  serious  threat  of 
Socialism."  "No  alarm  is  felt,"  and  "no 
real  significance  is  attached  to  the  move- 
ment. " 

Some  replies  attribute  the  Socialistic  feeling 
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to    "the   piling   up    of   enormous    fortunes." 
Others  ascribe  it  to  labor  unions. 

Another  man  wrote:  "Socialism's  greatest 
propagandists  are  the  trusts."  A  significant 
reply  which  reflects  the  opinion  of  a  good 
many  is:  "The  greatest  menace  to  the  coun- 
try is  the  disregard  of  the  law." 

THE    REMEDY 

Now  as  to  the  remedy.  Here  are  sug- 
gestions: 

"The  best  preventive  of  socialistic  notions 
is  the  regulation — not  ownership — of  the 
quasi-public  corporations  by  the  Government, 
and  also  the  regulation  of  labor  organizations. ' ' 

"Publicity  in  the  affairs  of  public  service 
companies  and  equal  rights  guaranteed  to  all 
the  public,  will  rob  many  an  agitator  of  his 
job." 

"If  the  evils  which  permit  vast  fortunes 
were  done  away  with,  no  such  drastic  measures 
as  income  and  inheritance  taxes  should  be 
necessary. " 

"The  remedy  lies  in  real  democracy  which 
involves  industrial  righteousness  and  a  wide 
open  field  with  no  favor." 

But  there  is  a  larger  remedy—  "  Education" 
— which  several  propose.  Here  is  one:  "The 
real  progress  toward  higher  life  would  be 
an  educational  campaign  begun  in  the  schools 
against  the  all-pervading  idea  that  the  dollar 
is  the  sole  measure  of  success." 

There  is  hardly  a  trace  of  fear  in  all  these 
answers  of  any  form  of  Socialism;  and  the 
dominant  feeling  is  that  the  methods  of  trusts 
and  labor  unions  arc  responsible  for  the  blind 
cry  that  demands  Socialistic  remedies.  The 
common  sense  of  the  people  finds  expression 
in  the  simple  demand  that  the  laws  be  enforced 
— that  is  enough. 

TAXING    GREAT     FORTUNES 

More  than  half  of  the  replies  favor  an  in- 
come tax,  and  support  the  principle  of  the 
President's  views  of  taxing  fortunes  by  proper 
means.     They  declare  as  follows  : 

"  Such  a  tax  on  surplus  fortunes  would  be 
a  safety  valve  for  the  increasing  feeling  of 
unrest." 

"  I  believe  an  income  tax  would  put  a  lot 
of  idle  money  to  good  use." 

"  In  our  state  (North  Carolina),  we  have 
both  an  income  tax  and  an  inheritance  tax 
and  we  believe  in  them  for  the  nation." 

Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  writers  agree  that  vast 


accumulations  of  wealth  are  a  serious  menace 
to  the  country.     Some  suggestions  are: 

"We  don't  need  any  confiscation  of  large 
fortunes  but  rather  a  lawful  use  of  them." 

Yet  a  Chicago  man  says:  "There  would  be 
no  fear  of  fortunes  if  the  laws  were  enforced." 
From  Tennessee  comes  the  statement,  "Per- 
sonally I  think  very  great  fortunes  are  a  great 
security  to  the  country,  "  and  another  South- 
erner said,  "Great  fortunes  do  great  good 
if  judiciously  and  honestly  administered." 

Very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  in- 
heritance tax,  few  expressing  any  opinion. 
Those  who  did,  said  that   it   is  a  good  plan. 

REDUCTION    OF    THE    TARIFF 

In  reply  to  the  question:  "Would  an  in- 
come tax  by  the  National  Government  (if  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  could  be  reversed) 
open  the  way  to  a  reduction  of  the  tariff," 
and,  "Do  you  regard  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff  as  an  event  that  must  come  at  an  early 
date,  and  do  you  consider  it  desirable?"  more 
than  eighty  per  cent,  declared  for  tariff  reduc- 
tion.    Here  arc  some  comments : 

'Tariff  revision  must  be  made  from  time 
to  time  to  meet  industrial  conditions.  " 

"There  is  no  justification  for  a  tariff  in 
excess  of  the  demands  of  the  Government, 
economically  administered." 

"Yes — but  not  until  hard  times  come." 

' '  Should  be  gradually  reduced  to  a  revenue 
basis.  The  present  tariff  is  the  most  demor- 
alizing and  corrupting  influence  in  our  na- 
tional politics. " 

Many  of  the  writers  declare  that  though 
they  are  "republican  high  tariff  men,"  they 
favor  immediate  tariff  reduction.  "Prices 
are  too  high,"  they  say. 

Few  however  are  able  to  see  any  connection 
between  the  possible  income  taxand  a  tariff  re- 
vision. Some  say  :  "Both  must  come  whether 
one  opens  the  door  for  the  other  or  not." 

CONTINUATION    OF    PROSPERITY 

Qualified  by  the  statement,  "If  crops  are 
good,"  and  'If  Wall  street  doesn't  get 
queer,"  the  great  majority  expect  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  unexampled  pros- 
perity. 

Here  is  a  typical  Western  opinon:  "I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  continue  if  we  can  keep  the 
Wall  street  operators  from  causing  a  panic. 
Western  men  are  carefully  investing  their 
money  in  legitimate  development." 


VIEW    SHOWING   THE    IMMEDIATE    RECOVERY    OF    SAN    FRANCISCO 
Clearing  away  debris  on  California  Street  to  make  room  for  new  buildings 
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THE    REBOUND    OF    SAN    FRANCISCO 

HOW  THE  DISASTER  BROUGHT  OUT  THE  TEMPER  OF  AN  INDOMITABLE  PEOPLE  RETURN- 
ING AT  ONCE  TO  THE  WORK  OF  BUILDING  A  NEW  CITY  FROM  THE  RUINS  OF  THE  OLD- 
INCIDENTS  BY  AN  EYE  WITNESS  ILLUSTRATING  THE  WAY  IN  WHICH  THE  CITY  MET 
THIS    TEST    OF    AMERICAN    CIVILIZATION— THE    BURNHAM    PLANS    FOR    AN    IDEAL    CITY 

BY 

FRENCH    STROTHER 


TO-DAY  you  may  not  speak  in  San 
Francisco  of  the  "earthquake." 
You  will  be  instantly  corrected.  "It 
was  the  fire  that  did  the  damage, "  you  will 
be  told,  and  photographs  will  be  shown  you, 
taken  the  morning  of  the  shock,  which  will 
prove  the  assertion.  Thus  corrected,  you 
may  remark  upon  the  vast  devastation 
wrought — "by  the  fire."  Then  the  citizen, 
with  a  Californian's  pride  in  the  many  super- 
lative possessions  of  his  state,  will  probably 
inform  you  that  "it  is  the  greatest  disaster 
in  history."  "But,"  he  will  add,  "in  ten 
years  you  will  not  be  able  to  find  a  trace  of 
the  ruins.  San  Francisco  will  be  a  better 
built,  more  prosperous,  more  beautiful  city 
than  it  was,  and  instead  of  400,000  population 
we'll  have  700,000." 

This  undaunted  spirit   of  recovery   mani- 


fested itself  in  thousands  of  ways  directly 
after  the  disaster,  and  continues  to  manifest 
itself  with  increasing  momentum  in  the 
practical  work  of  making  good  the  boast. 
Thirteen  days  after  the  "late  unpleasantness," 
as  the  Chronicle  was  already  calling  it  (the 
Chronicle's  plant  was  obliterated  in  the  fire), 
I  crossed  the  bay  from  Oakland  to  the  foot 
of  Market  Street,  and  asked  myself  if  I  had 
not  made  a  mistake  and  fallen  in  with  an 
excursion  to  Coney  Island.  The  good  nature 
and  frequent  mirth  of  the  passengers  gave  no 
suggestion  that  they  were  San  Franciscans 
returning  to  a  ruined  city.  As  the  boat 
entered  the  slip  there  were  laughing  com- 
ments on  the  drunken  angle  of  ths  flagstaff 
surmounting  the  ferry  house  tower,  but  none 
on  the  fact  that  the  hands  of  the  clock  below 
it  still  stood  at  sixteen  minutes  past  five. 
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The  sight  of  what  lay  behind  the  ferry 
house  increased  the  amazement  at  the  manner 
in  which  these  people  laughed  away  their 
misfortunes.  Up  Market  Street  to  the  Call 
building,  there  were  only  piles  of  brick  and 
twisted  steel  with  an  occasional  chimney  or 
crazy  wall ;  north  of  Market  Street,  only 
gutted  buildings  or  heaps  of  rubbish ;  south  of 
Market,  only  a  wilderness  of  completer  ruin. 
But  everywhere  hundreds  of  men  were  clear- 
ing off  the  debris  and  piling  it  up  for  removal. 
Walking  and  riding  all  day,  and  for  four  days 
afterwards,  I  searched  the  faces  of  the  throngs 
and  not  one  appeared  to  be  cast  down  or  dis- 
heartened. In  this  city  which  was  honored 
by  and  which  honored  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, everyone  seemed  to  be  living  his  creed 
under  a  supreme  test  of  its  efficacy,  for  surely 
"cheerfulness  abounded,  with  industry.  " 

The  centre  of  the  city's  life  had  been  moved 
from  Market  Street  to  distant  Fillmore  Street, 


in  a  long  hall  was  the  information  bureau. 
Here  all  was  activity  with  order.  On  one 
side,  at  a  row  of  card  index  boxes  sat  eight 
girls,  busily  filing  cards.  Each  card  bore  the 
name,  new  address,  and  miscellaneous  in- 
formation about  every  person  who  registered. 
Thousands  had  here  left  word  of  their  present 
location  and  their  condition,  and  from  these 
files  inquiries  could  be  answered  in  five 
minutes.  It  was  in  effect  a  new  business  and 
residence  directory  of  the  city,  well  begun 
before  the  smoke  had  ceased  to  rise  from 
smoldering  buildings.  »A  corps  of  stenog- 
raphers were  busy  answering  letters  of  inquiry. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  hall  a  long  line  of 
men  and  women  filed  past  a  desk  where  all 
kinds  of  questions  were  promptly  answered  — 
"Where  could  the  Mayor  be  found'"  "At 
Fort  Mason  until  three  o'clock,  then  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Finance  Committee  in  Hamil- 
ton School" — fcr  example. 


PANORAMA  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  SHOWING  THE  BEAUTIFUL 


but  the  life  itself  remained.  Crowds  of  busy 
people  thronged  the  new  thoroughfare,  con- 
centrating about  three  centres  of  activit 
Franklin  Hall,  where  Mayor  Schmitz  made  his 
headquarters  and  where  the  information 
bureau  was  located  and  committee  meetings 
held;  an  office  across  the  street  where  the 
Committee  on  the  Resumption  of  Retail 
Business  issued  permits  to  all  who  would  re- 
new their  trade  (five  hundred  merchants 
had  already  resumed) ;  and  the  Hamilton 
School  on  Geary  Street,  two  blocks  off  Fill- 
more, where  the  Committee  of  Fifty  and  its 
sub-committees  of  finance  and  relief  sat  daily 
to  handle  the  funds  that  poured  in  from  all 
i  iver  the  world. 

I  went  to  each  of  these  centres  of  the 
renewal  of  the  city's  life.  First  to  Franklin 
Hall,  where  a  soldier  sat  blocking  the 
entrance,  and  demanding  to  know  the 
business  of  every  one  who  entered.     Upstairs 


In  a  little  room  adjoining  the  hall,  a  private 
secretary  and  a  stenographer  of  the  Mayor 
despatched  as  much  of  his  business  as  did  not 
require  his  personal  attention.  On  the  floor 
above,  two  committees  were  in  session. 

Across  the  street  from  Franklin  Hall  were 
the  rooms  of  the  Commit  I  on  Ihe  Resump- 
tion of  Retail  Business.  The  m  n  in  charge 
said  that  the  Committee  had  canvassed  the 
il  merchants  within  a  week  after  the  tire, 
and  that  practicalk  everyone  had  started 
his  business  anew  with  the  best  equipment 
he  could  gather  together.  While  1  talked 
to  them  a  man  came  in  and  asked  for  a 
permit . 

"Where  do  you  want  to  locate'"  they 
asked. 

lie  named  a  certain  lot  in  the  burned 
distrii  t . 

"  Do  you  own  the  lot?  " 

"No." 
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"  Have  you  a  temporary  lease  from  the 
owner  ? ' ' 

"No." 

"  Get  one  and  bring  it  here,  and  we  will 
issue  the  permit. " 

"  But  I  don't  know  who  he  is,  nor  where  to 
find  him  if   I  did. " 

"  Ask  the  neighboring  tenants  for  his  name 
and  then  go  to  the  information  bureau  in 
Franklin  Hall  and  get  his  new  address." 
The  system  was  as  simple  as  asking  a  police- 
man what  street  car  to  take. 

At  Hamilton  School  the  system  was  even 
more  definitely  worked  out.  The  Committee 
of  Fifty,  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  had  organ- 
ized a  Committee  of  Finance  of  which  Ex- 
Mayor  James  D.  Phelan  was  made  chairman. 
This  committee  receives  and  receipts  for  all 
contributions,  and  passes  appropriations  for 
the  various  purposes  such  as  relief  work, 
damages  to  owners  of  dynamited  buildings, 


said  he  expected  to  lose  money  for  two  years 
after  reopening.  But  only  one  man  said  he 
would  not  resume  because  he  didn't  want  to 
lose  any  more  than  he  had  already,  and  the 
rest  of  them  made  him  feel  so  cheap  by  calling 
him  a  coward  that  he  had  to  say  he  would 
start  in  again.  Ex-Mayor  Phelan's  business 
interests  were  wiped  out,  but  he  has  refused  a 
renewed  offer  for  his  holdings  and  says  he 
will  stay.  Everybody  is  going  back  to 
work." 

There  was  corroboration  of  this  statement 
on  every  hand.  Work  was  under  way  on  the 
Fairmount  Hotel,  which  had  been  gutted. 
Streams  of  burned  rubbish  were  pouring  from 
the  upper  stories  of  the  steel  frame  buildings 
that  had  withstood  the  shock.  "The  Em- 
porium," a  department  store  which  was 
unique  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  had  reopened 
in  a  mansion  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  and  there 
I    saw   people    buying   clothing   at   ordinary 
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and  the  relief  of  other  towns,  as  Santa  Rosa 
and  San  Jose.  The  Supervising  Committee, 
a  sub-committee,  passes  on  each  individual 
claim  under  these  general  appropriations. 
Then  the  money  is  scrupulously  cared  for  by 
a  system  of  accounting,  devised  a  few  days 
after  the  fire  by  a  firm  of  experts. 

These  were  the  principal  municipal  ex- 
pressions of  the  instant  and  orderly  recovery 
of  the  city  from  its  disaster.  But  there  were 
numberless  unofficial  expressions  of  the  same 
determination  and  facility.  I  asked  a  promi- 
nent real  estate  dealer  if  he  thought  the  city 
would  be  rebuilt. 

BUSINESS    SWIFTLY    RESUMED 

"Of  course,"  he  said.  "We  have  been 
busy  every  day  and  night  arranging  leases 
for  temporary  locations  for  the  larger  mer- 
cantile houses.  In  a  meeting  yesterday  of  all 
the  owners  of  the  big  businesses,  every  man 


prices  in  a  drawing  room  whose  walls  were 
covered  with  red  velvet. 

The  spirit  of  the  people  expressed  itself  too 
in  lighter  ways.  A  steel  building  on  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  with  every  window  space  gaping 
from  a  gutted  interior,  bore  a  freshly  painted 
sign: 


The    Hotel    Baltimore 
is    now    "  OPEN  '     for    business 


It  was — wide  open. 

In  front  of  every  house  was  a  stove  set  up 
in  the  street  and  shielded  from  the  wind, 
because  no  fires  were  allowed  in  the  houses 
until  the  chimneys  could  be  inspected.  These 
windbreaks  almost  invariably  bore  some 
jocular  legend.  Some  were  named  '  Zink- 
and's"  or  "Tart's,"  or  "  The  Poodle  Dog," 
after   famous  restaurants  of  the  city.     One 
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sign  read  'Well  Shaken,"  and  below  it  a 
finger  pointed  to  the  next  shack,  on  which 
was  painted  "Same  Alive."  There  were 
dozens  of  "Happy  Homes.  "  In  San  Jose  I  saw 
a   building,  completely  wrecked,  from    which 


a  sign  announced  that: 


E. 

W. 

Jack 

- 

HAS 

BEEN  ' 

EARTHQUAKED  " 

TO 

is 

West  St 

.  John  St. 

(JUST 

around 

the  corner) 

and  another, 


from   these    ruins    will   rise 

San  Jose's 

greatest    grocery   store 


But  perhaps  the  most  effective  expression 
I  saw  of  the  spirit  with  which  losses  were 
borne,  was  on  a  street  car  on  Devisadero 
Street.  A  well-dressed  young  woman  re- 
cognized a  young  man  standing  by  a  seat 
several  feet  away. 

"Burned  out?"  she  inquired. 

He  smiled  pleasantly  and  answered  quite 
simply,    "Yes."     Nothing  more   was  said 

A  liveryman  who  drove  me  about  the  city 
tried  to  explain  this  jubilant  acceptance  of 
misfortune.  "San  Francisco  was  the  gayesl 
city  in  the  world, "  he  said,  ' '  and  it's  hard  for 
these  people  to  take  trouble  seriously.  "  Hut 
the  explanation  lay  deeper.  San  Francisco 
had  always  been  a  generously  hospitable  city 
and  an  open-handed  friend  of  others  in 
distress.  And  intuitively  San  Franciscans 
knew  that  their  misfortune  instantly  became 
a  common  misfortune  to  all  the  world.  In 
fact,  they  suffered  less,  emotionally,  than 
those  who  sympathized  while  they  aided.  In 
Fresno,  two  hundred  miles  away,  and  un- 
injured, strong  practical  men  told  me  that 
when  they  saw  the  ruins  they  broke  down  and 
cried.  It  was  our  city,"  was  their  ex- 
planation. Besides  their  own  pluck,  it  was 
this  sense  of  their  community  of  interests 
with  the  rest  of  the  country  that  restored 
instant  confidence  among  the  people  of 
San  Francisco.  The  first  relief  committee 
was  San  Francisco's  own,  but  relief  came 
from  without  from  every  city  east  to  Boston 


in  the  order  of  their  distance  by  the  time 
of  the  fastest  trains.  And  when  it  came, 
the  city  had  ready  an  organization  to  handle 
it  systematically  and  without  waste. 

THE    SPIRIT    OF    THE    PEOPLE 

Martial   law   was   never   declared,   but   an 
extra-legal  emergency  condition  was  created 
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THE   BURNHAM   PLAN   FOR  THE    HEAD  OF   MARKET 

STREET 

the  day  of  the  disaster,  of  which  no  one  has 
yet  complained.  Disorder  ceased,  and  a 
week  later  San  Francisco  was  a  safer  place  of 
residence  and  business  than  Chicago.  The 
day  following  the  shock,  Mayor  Schmitz 
appointed  the  Committee  of  Fifty,  and  the 
work  of  relief  and  reorganization  began   at 
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once.  Three  days  later  mail  was  being  de- 
livered in  the  unburnt  districts.  A  few  days 
later  trolley  cars  were  running  up  Market 
Street,  and  in  thirteen  days  out  Mission 
Street,  where  transfers  were  given  to  the 
1 6th  Street  line,  running  over  to  Fillmore 
Street  and,  on  cross  streets,  out  to  the 
Presidio.  Within  two  weeks  from  the  first  day 
of  the  fire,  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
laid  railroad  tracks  overnight  up  Market 
Street  and  on  many  of  the  streets  south  of 
Market,  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  rub- 
bish. Temporary  frame  buildings  were  being 
put  up  for  immediate  use.  The  offices  of  the 
Santa  Fe"  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads 
were  opened  in  the  ferry  house,  and  traffic 
at  once  resumed.  Thousands  of  families 
were  transported  free  to  other  towns  in  the 


state,  in  each  of  which,  besides  relief  work, 
an  organized  campaign  was  made  to  provide 
refugees  with  employment.  In  Los  Angeles 
a  large  fund  was  raised  to  take  care  tem- 
porarily of  professional  men  and  clerks  who, 
by  the  nature  of  their  training,  were  unable  to 
do  manual  labor. 

The  amazing  part  of  the  whole  spectacle  is 
the  resiliency  of  the  American  character  dis- 
played ;  by  the  response  of  the  country  in 
sympathy  and  supplies  and  treasure;  and 
more  by  the  superb  exhibition  of  good- 
natured  fortitude  and  immediate  turning 
"home  to  the  instant  need  of  things"  of  the 
people  of  San  Francisco.  The  disaster  was  a 
test  of  our  civilization  and  our  democracy, 
and  San  Francisco  measured  up  nobly  to  the 
high  ideals  of  both. 


j 


THE    PRESIDIO   AS   IT   MAY   BE   MADE 
Showing  the  formal  drill  ground,  viewed  from  the  proposed  public  parade 
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A   SKETCH   OF   THE    PROPOSED    IMPROVEMENTS    AT   THE    HEAD   OF    MARKET   STREET      • 
A  formal   arrangement    of   terraces   connected   by  contour   roads,   the   whole  architectural  scheme   surmounted   by  a   columnar 

monument   leading  the   eye   up   to   the   Twin    Peaks 

One   incident  may    be   taken   as  represen-  two    of    his   sons  when    the    earthquake    oc- 

tative    of   the    temper    of    the    people.     Mr.  curred.        He    did    not    realize    the     extent 

D.  Samuels,  a  retired  merchant  of  San  Fran-  of    the    damage    until    he    neared    the    city. 

cisco,  was  on  his  way  to  New  York  to  visit  His  sons  hurried  to  the  station  to  meet  him, 


j 


THE    BURXHAM    PLAX    FOR    IMPROVIXG   TELEGRAPH    HILL 
With  terraces  and  contour  roads,  and  an  encircling  driveway  near  the  top,  commanding  perhaps  the  best  view  of  the  city  and  harbor 
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PROPOSED   ATHLETIC    STADIUM,   OVERLOOKING   THE  GOLDEN   GATE 

expecting  to  see  a  man  broken  by  the  news      and  active  than  he  had  been  for  years.     One 

that  his  work  from  the  days  of  '49  was  un-      of  the  sons  remarked  : 

done.     Instead,  they  found    him   more  alert  'This  about  cleans  us  out,  doesn't  it?" 


©6,  by  Detroit  Publishing  Company 


VIEW   SHOWING    HOW   BUSINESS   WAS   QUICKLY   RESUMED 
Temporary  business  structures  in  the  burned  district  and  the  men  and  teams  busy  in  the  work  of  rehabilitation 
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"What  difference  does  that  make,  if  we 
haven't  a  cent  left?"  demanded  the  old 
gentleman.  "Now  we  have  something  to  do 
worth  living  for.  We  will  rebuild  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  it  will  be  a  bigger  and  better  city 
than  it  was.  I  shall  take  the  next  train  back.  " 

And  he  did,  even  refusing  to  go  to  a  hotel 
for  a  rest,  taking  the  first  train  he  could  get 
out  of  New  York. 

THE    BURNHAM    PLANS 

The  people  of  San  Francisco  had  the  pe- 
culiar good  fortune  to  have  at  hand  the  plan 
of  a  new  city  to  replace  the  old.  '  Now  is 
our  chance,"  many  said,  "to  carry  out  the 
Burnham  plans. " 

In  January,  1904,  a  number  of  the  most 
progressive  citizens  had  formed  The  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Improvement  and  Adornment 
of  San  Francisco,  and  invited  Mr.  D.  H. 
Burnham,  the  architect,  from  Chicago,  to  lay 
out  a  coherent  system  of  streets  and  public 
improvements  which  should  give  it  a  unified 
architectural  and  landscape  character  that 
should  match  with  its  already  defined  individ- 
ual character  as  perhaps  the  most  interesting, 
cosmopolitan,  and  distinctive  American  city. 
Mr.  Burnham  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
announced  that  he  would  draw  the  plans 
without  fee.  The  Association  paid  only  the 
incidental  expenses  of  the  work,  which  was 
begun  Sept.  20,  1904.  Late  last  year  he 
presented  his  report  to  the  Association.  These 
plans  were  destroyed  in  the  fire,  but  a  few 
printed  copies  remain. 

The  topography  of  the  peninsula  on  which 
San  Francisco  is  built  is  such  that  Mr.  Burn- 
ham declared  it  to  be  the  most  beautiful  site 
for  a  city  in  the  world,  surpassing  even  that 
of  Naples.  Seen  from  the  ocean  or  from  the 
landlocked  bay  its  hills  show  a  nobly  varied 
sky  line,  and  looking  from  the  city  itself  there 
is  a  view  of  water  on  three  sides,  of  rocky 
islands  in  the  bay,  and,  in  two  directions,  of 
other  ranges  of  hills  rising  in  places  to  moun- 
tainous peaks.  On  the  side  of  the  peninsula 
toward  the  bay  is  a  broad  sand  flat,  where  the 
business  portion  of  the  city  grew  up  naturally, 
while  the  residences  and  parks  were  grouped 
on  the  circle  of  hills  back  of  it.  Market 
Street  pointed  directly  toward  Twin  Peaks, 
thus  giving  the  end  of  the  main  thoroughfare 
a  monumental  distinction  similar  to  that 
produced  on  lower  Broadway  in  New  York 
by  the  spire  of  Grace  Church  looming  up  to 


mark  the  end  of  the  perspective.  But  in 
many  ways  the  plan  of  the  city  was  defective, 
and  at  the  best  incomplete. 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  the  checker- 
board arrangement  of  the  streets,  regardless  of 
steep  hills  and  of  centres  of  civic  activity 
which  should  have  been  easier  of  access  from 
all  quarters.  To  correct  this  fault  Mr.  Burn- 
ham suggested  that  a  boulevard  be  built 
along  the  water  front,  encircling  the  entire 
city.  From  this  boulevard  any  portion  of 
the  city  could  readily  be  reached  by  the 
regular  street  system.  This  street  system 
would  be  made  further  convenient  by  new 
diagonal  streets  cut  from  the  centre  of  the 
city  to  the  outer  boulevard. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  insufficient  land 
approach  along  the  neck  of  the  peninsula. 
That  the  city  might  have  an  adequate 
highway  here,  Mr.  Burnham  proposed  that 
Mission  Street  be  extended  out  from  the  city 
into  San  Mateo  county,  and  widened.  This 
great  El  Camino  Real  he  would  name  Mission 
Boulevard. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  city  itself  he 
considered  it  as  divided  theoretically  into 
three  divisions:  civic,  economic,  and  resi- 
dential, which  he  called  "centres." 

The  civic  division  includes  all  public 
buildings,  such  as  the  courthouse,  the  post- 
office,  the  hall  of  records,  museums  of  art  an  J 
natural  history,  an  auditorium  for  such  public 
gatherings  as  political  conventions,  and  the 
theatres.  These  buildings,  in  which  the 
public  character  of  the  people  finds  architect- 
ural expression  and  in  which  the  civic  busi- 
ness is  transacted,  he  grouped  into  a  "  centre  " 
which  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the 
geographical  centre  and  centre  of  population 
of  the  city.  This  point  he  determined  to  be 
the  intersection  of  Market  Street,  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  and  an  extension,  which  he  proposed, 
of  the  Panhandle  from  Golden  Gate  Park. 
At  this  point  he  would  have  a  great  circular 
"place"  or  concourse,  marked  by  a  monu- 
ment of  some  sort.  The  civic  centre  should 
be  pivotted  on  this  place,  and  should  be 
bounded  by  an  encircling  boulevard  with  a 
radius  of  several  blocks,  as  indicated  in  the 
accompanying  illustrations.  Fronting  on 
this  boulevard  he  would  have  the  civic  build- 
ings placed,  and  heavy  traffic  excluded  from 
it  and  from  the  intersecting  streets  and  the 
"place"  within.  He  also  proposed  a  further 
extension  of  the  Panhandle  east  to  the  water 
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front.  Thus  the  civic  activities  of  the  city 
could  be  carried  on  without  interruptions,  in 
a  district  whose  character  would  be  at  once 
dignified  and  convenient — set  apart  from 
the  rush  of  business  and  yet  centrally  located 
and  made  easily  accessible  from  every  quarter. 

For  the  financial  district,  located  around 
the  intersection  of  California  and  Sansome 
Streets,  he  proposed  an  arrangement  of  build- 
ings similar  to  a  college  quadrangle.  He 
would  have  the  financial  houses  grouped 
here  about  a  "place,"  at  one  end  of  which 
should  be  the  Stock  Exchange  built  in  a 
style  to  be  the  commanding  architectural 
element  of  the  group.  The  surrounding 
buildings  should  be  connected  by  arcades, 
and  the  whole  district  closed  to  vehicles. 

The  plan  takes  care  of  the  commercial  sub- 
division mainly  by  supplying  more  and  wider 
streets.  Thus  the  easterly  extension  of  the 
Panhandle  and  the  widening  of  Market 
Street  would  add  to  the  convenience  of  this 
quarter.  And  for  the  improvement  of  the 
shipping  facilities  he  proposed  a  system  of 
protected  docks  which  would  more  than 
double  the  available  length  of  water  front, 
besides  concentrating  the  warehousing  and 
reshipping  of  goods. 

Most  of  the  suggestions  for  the  residence 
districts  are  for  contour  streets  on  the  hillsides, 
for  terracing  the  steeper  hills,  and  for  a 
system  of  small  parks  on  narrower  streets 
which  should  be  closed  to  traffic  so  that 
children  might  play  in  the  open  without  fear 
of  injury. 

He  also  proposes  a  formal  arrangement  of 
the  inland  end  of  Market  Street,  making  a 
monumental  approach  to  Twin  Peaks,  as 
indicated  on  page  7785.  This  would  be  a 
formal  plaisance,  with  a  contour  road  around 
either  side  leading  up  to  the  terrace,  which 
should  be  surmounted  by  a  tall  column  or 
statue.  This  statue  would  thus,  looking  up 
Market  Street,  lead  the  eye  up  from  the 
perspective  of  the  street,  to  the  statue  itself 
and  on  up  to  the  still  higher  natural  monu- 
ment of  the  Peaks.  He  proposes  that  the 
hilly  Laguna  de  la  Merced  region  back  of 
Twin  Peaks  be  made  a  great  public  park, 
extending  clear  across  to  the  ocean.  Resi- 
dences might  be  allowed  within  this  area, 
under  restrictions  which  would  insure  the 
preservation  of  its  natural  beauty. 

The  Presidio  Mr.  Burnham  would  have 
improved  by  making  a  drill  ground  of  magni- 


ficent proportions  suitably  defined  by  formal 
works  at  the  sides  and  ends.  On  the  hillsides 
above  the  drill  ground  would  be  a  public 
parade  ground,  from  which  the  manoeuvres 
could  be  watched  as  a  great  public  spectacle. 

Fort  Mason,  or  Black  Point,  at  the  foot  of 
Van  Ness  Avenue,  would  be  another  natural 
site  for  a  park.  West  of  it,  the  plan  provides 
for  a  swimming  beach  and  for  great  public 
baths.  The  plan  for  Telegraph  Hill  is  best 
explained  by  the  illustration  on  page  7785. 

In  general,  the  "Burnham  plans"  provide 
for  an  ideal  city,  circled  by  a  water-front 
boulevard,  arranged  for  the  most  convenient 
despatch  of  all  public  business,  and,  on  the 
side  of  comfort  and  pleasure  and  beauty, 
supplied  with  carefully  arranged  parks,  and 
more  formal  civic  monuments.  They  would 
insure  a  beautiful  and  well  ordered  city,  with- 
out hampering  in  any  way  its  natural  growth. 

Mr.  Burnham  did  not  expect  that  the  plans 
could  be  executed  in  less  than  fifty  years,  and 
then  only  with  many  modifications.  With 
the  present  necessity  for  immediate  resump- 
tion of  business  at  any  cost,  the  disaster  may 
even  retard  their  adoption.  But  San  Fran- 
cisco is  fortunate  to  have  before  her  this 
vision  of  what  the  city  may  become,  and  to 
have  had  it  called  to  her  attention  by  so  great 
an  opportunity  to  undertake  the  first  steps  in 
the  creation  of  "the  most  beautiful  city  in 
the  world.  " 

THE    FUTURE   SAX    FRANCISCO    TO  BE    AN   IDEAL 

CITY 

As  this  is  being  written  there  is  much  dis- 
cussion in  San  Francisco  of  the  immediate 
adoption  of  some  portions  of  the  plan  easiest 
of  execution,  modified  to  meet  the  emergency 
conditions  of  the  present.  A  plan,  based  on 
one  of  Mr.  Burnham's  recommendations,  of 
condemning  the  block  between  every  six  and 
seventh  street,  beginning  at  the  water-front, 
was  discussed.  This  would  provide  for  a 
■  ins  of  broad  boulevards,  like  Unter  den 
Linden  of  Berlin,  which  would  be  at  once  a 
protection  against  future  devastating  fires 
and  a  magnificent  beautification  of  the  city. 
The  cost  of  so  great  an  undertaking  how- 
ever, may  prevent  the  adoption  of  this  plan. 
But  it  seems  likely  that  at  least  some  head- 
way will  be  made  now  toward  the  realization 
of  a  city  whose  great  thoroughfares  and 
buildings  will  be  worthy  the  splendid  site  of 
San  Francisco's  hills  and  bay. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  VIEW  OF  COLLEGES 

THEIR  UNEVEN  DISTRIBUTION  AND  WASTE  BY  DUPLICATION— MOST  OF 
THE  PATRONAGE  AND  MOST  OF  THE  SUPPORT  OF  THEM  ALL  IS  LOCAL— 
THE      INTERESTING     WORK     OF     THE     GENERAL      EDUCATION      BOARD 
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I  KNOW  a  town  where  there  are  two 
colleges.  At  each  of  them  boys  are 
taught  the  usual  subjects,  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  mathematics,  physics,  and 
chemistry ;  and  they  are  taught  with  prac- 
tically the  same  degree  of  thoroughness. 
In  several  departments  they  use  the  same 
text-books;  and  several  members  of  the 
faculty  of  one  college  were  trained  at  the 
same  university  as  several  members  of  the 
other  faculty.  These  two  colleges  have 
buildings  and  grounds,  too,  that  are  very 
much  alike.  One  has  a  finer  house  for  its 
library  than  the  other,  but  the  college  with 
the  poorer  building  boasts  that  it  has  a  better 
collection  of  books.  One  has  a  more  pre- 
tentious dormitory  than  the  other,  but  this 
advantage,  too,  is  offset  by  some  corres- 
ponding disadvantage. 

If  you  stay  in  this  town  for  a  while,  you 
will  discover  that  the  population  is  divided 
into  two  parts — those  families  who  think 
that  the  college  on  this  side  of  the  town  is 
better  than  the  college  on  the  other  side  of  the 
town,  and  those  families  that  hold  the  con- 
trary view.  Each  group  is  forever  talking 
about  the  "better  spirit"  of  its  college.  In- 
side the  colleges  themselves  this  college 
"spirit"  at  times  becomes  intense.  Most  of 
the  boys  who  are  graduated  at  one  college 
earnestly  thank  Heaven  that  their  parents 
or  chance  or  their  own  good  judgment  kept 
them  from  becoming  students  of  the  other 
with  its  far  worse  "spirit." 

Yet,  if,  standing  outside  this  partisanship, 
you  were  to  take  a  serious  measure  of  the 
work  and  worth  of  these  colleges,  you  would 
find  it  hard  to  decide  which  is  the  more  use- 
ful to  the  community.  The  boys  who  have 
gone  out  from  one  have  become  as  useful 
men  as  the  boys  who  have  gone  out  from  the 
other.  You  would  discover  that  the  pres- 
ident of  one  is  a  somewhat  broader  man  than 


the  president  of  the  other;  but  they  are, 
after  all,  men  of  the  same  good  type.  Some 
of  the  teachers  in  one  are  better  than  some  of 
the  teachers  in  the  other;  but  this  remark 
can  be  turned  around  with  reference  to  other 
teachers. 

As  you  become  better  acquainted  in  the 
town,  you  discover  many  more  similarities 
than  differences.  You  find  out,  for  instance, 
that  both  college  presidents  are  asking  for 
money  from  the  same  two  or  three  rich  men. 
The  only  difference  is,  one  asks  for  a  library, 
and  the  other  asks  for  a  contribution  to  his 
endowment.  And  neither,  in  making  his 
requests,  has  ever  spoken  of  the  good  work 
done  by  the  the  other. 

You  might  naturally  ask,  "Why  two  col- 
leges?" It  is  a  small  town.  It  is  only  a 
moderately  prosperous  community.  There 
are  not  enough  students  at  both  to.  make  a 
very  big  institution;  and  the  normal  edu- 
cational income  of  the  community  goes  to 
pay  two  college  presidents  where  one  would 
do,  goes  to  build  two  libraries  where  one 
would  do,  and  do  better;  to  pay  two  pro- 
fessors of  Latin,  two  of  German  and  French, 
two  of  English,  and  so  on;  goes  to  equip  two 
chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  to  pay 
for  two  chapels  where  the  same  Bible  is  read 
and  the  same  prayers  are  offered — in  a  word, 
the  income  of  both,  which,  divided,  maintains 
neither  well,  would  maintain  one  very  well 
and  enable  it  to  do  much  better  work  than 
either  now  does.  But  the  faculties  would  not 
for  a  moment  favor  any  plan  for  consoli- 
dation; the  alumni  at  their  annual  "ban- 
quets" would  loyally  howl  down  such  a  sug- 
gestion; and,  if  the  subject  were  to  be 
seriously  discussed,  the  real  difference  be- 
tween the  two  institutions  would  leap  to 
light — one  is  a  college  of  one  Protestant 
denomination  and  the  other  is  of  another 
Protestant  denomination!     Yet  each  boasts 
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that  it  is  really  non-sectarian,  and  boasts 
truly ;  for  sectarianism  is  fast  becoming  a 
mere  tradition.  Still  the  tradition  is  stronger 
than  common  sense  or  good  business  judg- 
ment. These  two  weak  colleges,  therefore, 
go  on  their  begging  way  doing  only  fairly 
good  work — work  that  is  really  not  as  good  as 
the  community  is  entitled  to  and  pays  for. 

In  another  town  not  forty  miles  away  there 
is  a  third  college  that  was  established  by  the 
state.  It,  too,  has  its  partisans.  Its  stu- 
dents look  with  contempt  on  the  "narrow 
spirit"  of  the  denominational  colleges,  al- 
though they  are  really  no  longer  denomi- 
national. And  there  are  sentimental  reasons 
without  number,  of  course,  why  this  state 
college  would  not  be  consolidated  with  either 
of  the  others. 

Yet  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  students  of 
each  of  these  institutions  live  within  a  radius 
of  fifty  miles  of  the  college  that  they  attend; 
and  there  is  no  difference  between  them — 
born  of  parents  of  the  same  stock,  brought 
up  in  the  same  way.  with  the  same  outlook 
on  life  and  with  the  same  aims  and  ideals — 
except  these  differences  of  mere  sectarian 
tradition  and  sentiment. 

So  far  from  making  an  effort  to  unite  them, 
men  say  that  "the  rivalry  is  a  good  thing" — 
as  if  they  were  competing  railroads  or  hotels. 

On  the  other  hand  I  know  (and  you  know) 
several  of  our  principal  cities  without  schools 
of  collegiate  grade;  and  there  are  vast  waste, 
s;ul,  well-populated  places  on  the  map  where 
there  are  no  colleges  at  all. 

If  you  take  a  wall  map  of  the  United  States 
and  stick  a  pin  in  the  site  of  every  school  that 
is  put  down  as  a  "university"  or  a  "college" 
in  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  you  will  be  surprised 
to  see  how  your  pins  stand  in  groups.  You 
may  be  astonished  to  discover  that  eastern 
Tennessee  and  central  Missouri  are  among 
the  most  thickly  planted  regions  of  the  world 
with  "colleges"  and  "universities."  Many 
similar  interesting  and  sad  groupings  appear. 

The  three  largest  colleges  in  North  Carolina 
are  situated  within  a  circle  of  thirty  miles  in 
diameter,  and  only  one  of  them  is  in  a  town. 
Of  the  six  colleges  in  South  Carolina,  five  are 
within  a  circle  of  fifty  miles  radius.  Of  the 
eleven  colleges  in  Kentucky,  eight  are  within 
a  circle  of  the  same  size.  On  the  map  of 
Ohio  you  may  draw  three  such  circles;  and 
in    one    circle    there    are    fifteen    colleges;    in 


another  eleven;  in  the  third,  six.  In  Illinois 
you  may  draw  two  such  circles,  and  one  will 
include  eleven  colleges  and  the  other  seven. 
In  Wisconsin  eight  out  of  the  nine  colleges 
are  within  such  a  circle;  in  Nebraska,  eight 
out  of  ten;  in  Kansas  there  are  eleven 
colleges  in  one  circle  and  seven  in  another ; 
and  all  the  colleges  in  Minnesota  are  within 
one  such  circle. 

Now,  if  students  could  go  to  college,  as  a 
rule,  at  a  great  distance  from  their  homes, 
this  uneven  distribution  would  not  be  so 
great  a  misfortune.  Most  of  the  patronage  of 
all  colleges  is  local,  in  spite  of  the  cheapness 
of  travel;  and  it  always  will  be  local.  Their 
proper  distribution,  therefore,  is  of  fundamen- 
tal importance.  In  fact  the  proper  distri- 
bution of  colleges  is  the  first  law  of  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States.  In  no  other  way  can  they 
become  strong  and  in  no  other  way  can 
they  be  accessible  to  all  the  youth  who  would 
profit  by  them.  The  importance  of  this  law 
will  be  seen  by  such  a  table  as  this: 

TABLE     SHOWING    THE    PERCENTAGE    OF     UNDER- 
GRADUATE    STUDENTS     IN      REPRESENTATIVE 
COLLEGES  WHO  LIVE  WITHIN  FIFTY  MILES 


Percentage  <  f 

Name  of  College 

Location 

undergraduates 

who  live  within 

50  miles 

New  York  City 

85 

Universitv  of  Rochester 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

S4 

i-rn  Reser .              ersity 

Cleveland,  O. 

7° 

Brown 

Providence,  R.  I. 

62 

Harvard 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

S3 

Yale 

\<  .v  1 1  i\  en,  Conn. 

23-5 

Union 

Schenectadv,  N.  Y. 

5° 

Coe  College 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

S2 

Hamilton  College 

Clinton,  N.   V. 

83 

Colby  College 

1    ille,  Me. 

S8 

The  percentage  of  undergraduates  at  all  the 
colleges  on  the  seacoast,  who  live  within  a 
radius  of  fifty  miles  would,  of  course,  be 
much  larger  if  half  the  circles  about  them  did 
not  extend  into  the  Altantic  Ocean.  Yale 
University  stands  in  a  class  by  itself  as  regards 
the  residence  of  its  undergraduate  students, 
partly  because  it  is  in  a  seacoast  city  and 
partly  because  it  is  an  old  university  located 
in  a  relatively  small  city.  If  a  similar  analy- 
sis were  made  of  the  attendance  of  all  the 
colleges  in  the  United  States,  it  would  show 
that  seventy-five  percent,  if  not  more,  of  the 
students  live  within  the  neighborhoods  of  the 
colleges.  If  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles 
instead  of  fifty  wer<  taken,  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  local  and  near-by  patronage 
would  still  more  plainly  appear.  In  other 
words,  not  one  college  student  out  of  four,  per- 
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haps  not  more  than  one  out  of  five,  will  go 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  home  to 
attend  college,  in  spite  of  the  cheapness  of 
travel. 

This  fundamental  principle  of  the  neces- 
sarily local  nature  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
patronage  of  almost  every  college  has  many 
times  been  worked  out  and  pointed  out. 

But  our  colleges  have  until  now  been  so 
little  studied  as  a  part  of  an  educational  sys- 
tem that  its  importance  has  not  been  appreci- 
ated. If  few  students  can  go  far  from  home 
to  college,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  every 
community  that  does  not  have  a  college 
fails  to  give  a  proper  chance  to  its  youth 
to  receive  higher  training. 

The  second  fundamental  principle  that  is 
revealed  by  a  comprehensive  study  of  our 
colleges  is  that  their  support  in  money  also  is, 
as  a  rule,  local,  as  it  ought  to  be.  An  examin- 
ation of  the  finances  of  many  institutions 
plainly  shows  this.  In  other  words,  every 
community  has  a  certain  sum  of  money  that 
is  available  for  the  support  of  higher  edu- 
cation. It  comes  (besides  students'  fees) 
in  contributions  to  endowments,' in  the  gift  of 
buildings — however  it  come,  there  is  just 
so  much  money  in  any  community  that  will 
go  to  this  purpose. 

When,  therefore,  a  community  has  a  du- 
plication of  colleges,  none  of  them  gets  its 
normal  local  financial  support.  So  great  has 
been  the  waste  by  duplication  that  it  is  prob- 
able that,  if  the  work  of  building,  developing, 
and  conducting  colleges  had  been  done  in  the 
United  States  with  good  financial  judgment , 
from  the  beginning,  we  should  now  .have 
developed — with  the  same  expenditure  that 
has  been  made — an  efficient  and  well  equipped 
and  locally  maintained  college  within  the 
easy  reach  of  every  youth  who  can  profit  by 
it.  Instead  of  this,  we  have  many  weak 
colleges  in  groups,  and  we  have  great  spaces 
where  there  are  no  colleges,  and  they  are 
nearly  all  (except  some  of  the  state  institu- 
tions) continually  soliciting  aid. 

Consider  such  a  case  as  is  found  in  Eastern 
Tennessee,  where  there  are  four  Presbyterian 
colleges.  One  of  them,  King  College,  has 
only  $20,000  worth  of  property  and  an  annual 
income  of  $3,000,  and  thirty  students.  About 
forty  miles  away  is  Washington  College 
(founded  in  1780),  with  $32,500  worth  of 
property,  an  annual  income  of  $6,500,  and 
139    students.       Fifteen    miles    from   Wash- 


ington College  is  Greenville  and  Tusculum 
College  (founded  in  1794)  with  an  annual 
income  of  $6,600  and  232  students. 

Between  these  last  two  colleges  there  has 
been  a  keen  rivalry  for  more  than  100  years, 
and  both  receive  help  from  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Education.  The  rivalry  began 
when  a  President  of  Washington  College, 
more  than  a  century  ago,  failing  to  have  his 
son  succeed  him  to  the  presidency,  went 
fifteen  miles  over  the  county  line  and  founded 
Tusculum  college.  Then  less  than  ninety 
miles  away  and  only  fifteen  miles  from 
Knoxville  (where  the  University  of  Tennessee 
is  situated)  is  Maryville  College,  another 
Presbyterian  institution  with  $150,000 worth 
of  property,  an  endowment  of  $382,000,  and 
601  students  —  the  strongest  of  them  all. 
Would  it  not  be  common  sense  to  unite  King 
College,  Washington  College  and  Greenville 
and  Tusculum  College  and  to  remove  them  all 
to  Johnson  City,  a  railroad  town  of  increasing 
importance,  and  to  make  the  combined  insti- 
tution a  junior  school  for  the  college  at 
Maryville?  .Instead  of  doing  this,  all  these 
Presbyterian  schools  in  the  same  region  are 
soliciting  aid  to  keep  them  alive  in  their  re- 
mote locations,  still  nursing  the  rivalry  that 
began  between  two  of  them  generations  ago. 

A  third  principle,  which  is  a  corollary 
of  the  other  two,  is  that  colleges  ought,  as  a 
rule,  to  be  situated  in  the  centres  of  population — 
both  to  get  their  normal  supply  of  students 
and  their  normal  local  financial  support. 
There  is  another  reason  also  for  locations  in 
centres  of  population.  In  no  other  way 
can  a  normal  number  of  youth  in  centres 
of  population  profit  by   them. 

The  old-time  notion  was  that  a  college 
must  be  set  far-off  in  the  country.  The 
deliberate  effort  was  to  put  them  in  villages — 
sometimes  in  the  very  woods — as  far  as 
possible  from  cities.  The  dominant  feeling 
was  that  boys  must  be  kept  in  seclusion.  A 
college  was  a  sort  of  monastery.  Well,  the 
morals  of  youth  in  cities  are  not  worse  than 
the  morals  of  youth  in  villages;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  our  very  best 
institutions  are  in  remote  places  (most 
of  which,  however,  were  founded  before 
we  had  cities),  the  cities  also  must  have 
colleges  for  their  youth.  No  new  colleges 
ought  to  be  put  in  remote  places,  and  there 
are  many  that  must  be  moved  to  towns  or 
cities — or  die. 
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There  are  other  disadvantages  of  isolated 
locations.  A  college  that  does  its  full  duty 
to  its  community  becomes  a  centre  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  community.  Its  pro- 
fessors become  important  public  servants 
in  many  ways.  And,  too,  they  profit  as 
well  as  the  community ;  for  they  have  asso- 
ciation with  men  of  many  kinds.  The  part 
that  Harvard  University,  its  professors  and 
its  distinguished  lecturers,  play  in  the  life 
Df  Boston  is  incalculable.  The  same  is  true 
of  Columbia  University  and  the  city  of 
New  York;  of  Chicago  University  and  Chi- 
cago; of  Tulane  University  and  New  Or- 
leans; of  the  University  of  California  and 
of  San  Francisco,  across  the  bay — of  every 
worthy  institution  in  a  city  or  in  a  large 
town. 

If  these  principles  apply  to  colleges — 
schools  of  general  culture — they  apply  with 
even  greater  force  to  schools  of  technology, 
to  professional  schools,  and  to  trade  schools, 
and  the  like. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  advantage  of 
urban  location  is  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Situated  in  the  city  it  has  received  very 
large  sums  from  residents  of  the  city  and 
a  very  large  number  of  students  who  would 
not  have  gone  away  from  home  to  any 
college.  A  short  distance  from  Chii 
are  Northwestern  University  and  Lake  Forest 
University  —  both  useful  institutions;  but 
from  their  founding,  in  1855  and  1858,  they 
have  secured  less  money  and  fewer  students 
from  the  large  city  than  their  founders  and 
conductors  hoped  for. 

On  the  other  hand,  whenever  a  college 
has  been  moved  from  the  country  to  a  city, 
the  good  result  has  been  quickly  seen.  A 
small  Methodist  college  was  removed  from 
Lima,  N.  Y.  (a  village  of  less  than  1000)  to 
Syracuse  (108,000)  and  it  became  Syracuse 
University.  Trinity  College,  N.  C,  was 
removed  from  a  site  in  the  woods  to  Durham, 
and  from  a  dying  condition  it  quickly  became 
an  important  institution  and  secured  a  rich 
endowment  by  the  generosity  of  a  rich 
family. 

These  fundamental  principles  will  govern 
the  systematic  development  of  colleges 
throughout  the  United  States  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  excellent  institutions 
that  violate  them  all.  There  will  always 
be  exceptions,  for  education  is  a  thing  that 
cannot  be  conducted  or  developed  by  geo- 


graphical or  financial  formulas.  But,  as 
guiding  principles,  these  rules  have  emerged 
from  the  experience  of  our  colleges  so  far, 
and  they  will  apply  to  the  development  of 
the  colleges  of  the  future. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  good  service  that  the 
General  Education  Board  is  doing  by  making 
a  study  of  all  our  colleges  with  reference  to 
their  relation  to  one  another  and  to  their 
communities  and  to  the  whole  problem  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States;  and 
the  information  thus  gathered  is  at  the 
service  of  any  responsible  person  or  insti- 
tution. The  secretaries  of  the  Board  give 
their  time  to  coordinating  the  educational 
forces  and  resources  in  every  part  of  the 
Union  wherever  they  can  be  of  use. 

Among  the  recent  services  they  have  ren- 
dered are  such  as  these:  The  trustees  of  a 
bequest  to  establish  a  college  in  a  certain 
state  were  about  to  put  nearly  all  their 
money  into  buildings  at  a  remote  place, 
when  they  sought  the  advice  of  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  Board.  As  soon  as  they 
studied  an  educational  map  of  the  state, 
they  discovered  that  the  largest  city  in  it 
had  no  college  at  all.  As  soon  as  they 
talked  about  locating  the  college  in  that 
city,  buildings  were  offered  to  them  at 
a  nominal  cost  and  they  secured  a  consid- 
erable increase  in  the  funds  besides.  More 
important  still,  the  college  will  begin  its 
work  where  a  college  is  badly  needed — with 
a  very  much  larger  patronage  at  the  start 
than  it  would  perhaps  ever  have  had  in  a 
remote   location. 

Again,  a  man  of  wealth  who  had  been 
importuned  by  a  struggling  college  that 
has  little  local  support  because  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  four  better  colleges,  looked  up 
in  the  office  of  the  Board,  the  educational 
condition  and  history  of  the  community  and 
saw  how  to  give  his  money  to  a  better 
purpose. 

Thus  the  office  of  the  Board  is  a  sort  of 
school  for  the  benefactors  of  higher  education. 
There  are  maps  there  of  all  the  states  on 
which  the  locations  of  all  colleges  are  shown 
by  tacks.  Differently  colored  tacks  indicate 
different  kinds  of  institutions — whether,  for 
example,  they  be  for  men  or  for  women  or 
for  both,  whether  they  be  state  or  private 
institutions  and,  if  they  are  denominational 
colleges,  what  sects  founded  them.  There 
are  such  facts  as  the  age  of  each  college,  the 
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population  of  the  city  or  town  or  village 
where  it  is  located  and  of  the  region  round 
about,  the  number  of  its  instructors  and  of 
its  students  by  classes  and  by  departments, 
its  endowment,  the  value  of  its  property,  its 
income,  its  expenses,  etc.  The  Board  is 
having  made,  for  its  own  use,  monograph 
studies  of  colleges,  by  competent  persons 
who  go  and  examine   their  work  and   their 


is  poor  and  needs  it — give  it  often,  therefore, 
where  it  will  do  no  better  service  than  to 
keep  an  ill-managed  or  superfluous  school 
a  little  longer  in  existence.  And  there  is 
yet  unhappily  a  deal  of  humbug  in  what  we 
comprehensively  call  "education,"  as  well 
as  much  pious  misdirection  of  energy,  and 
much  pathetic  waste  of  honest  endeavor. 
A   Board,   therefore,  chartered  by  an  act  of 
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THE  MULTIPLICITY  OF  COLLEGES  IN  THE  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AND  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  STATES 
A  much   smaller  number   of  more    highly    developed    institutions  would    more  adequately   serve   the  section.      A  condition  that 

prevails  throughout  the  country 


conditions;  and  these  studies  are  made  with 
reference  to  the  actual  educational  needs 
of  the  whole  community  round  about. 

There  is  much  waste  in  educational  work — 
the  waste  of  duplication  and  the  waste  of 
bad  management;  and  generous  persons 
are  continually  giving  money  unwisely  be- 
cause they  give  it  without  comprehensive 
knowledge  and  because  the  soliciting  college 


Congress,  made  up  of  men  of  different  faiths 
and  parties  and  professions,  with  nothing  in 
common  but  a  desire  to  do  a  public  service, 
for  which  they  receive  no  pay,  making  no 
distinction  on  account  of  location  or  section 
of  the  Union,  nor  on  account  of  creed,  or  of 
race  or  sex — will,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generations  if  not  within  a  few  decades,  be 
able   greatly  to  further  the  work  of  securing 
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a  proper  distribution  and  coordination  of 
colleges.  The  far-off  result  toward  which 
it  works,  both  by  the  use  of  the  money  that 
it  gives  (the  income  of  the  Rockefeller  foun- 
dation of  ten  million  dollars)  and  by  its  in- 
fluence, is  that  there  shall  at  last  be  in  every 
community  a  good  college,  whether  public 
or  private,  which  shall  command  local  support 
and  local  patronage  because  it  deserves  them, 
and  so  located  as  to  become  the  intellectual 
centre  of  the  community's  life. 

The  method  of  the  Board  is  to  show  the 
people  of  any  community  (by  the  experi- 
ence of  other  communities)  how  they  may 
most  wisely  use  their  own  educational 
resources;  and  to  enable  those  who  wish 
to  aid  our  higher  educational  development 
to  give  their  money  by  principles  that  have 
already  proved  to  be  sound. 


The  establishment  and  the  development 
of  colleges  is  not  mainly  a  financial  or  even 
geographical  problem;  for  the  main  matter 
is  that  the  right  men — men  of  inspiration 
as  well  as  of  learning — shall  teach  our 
youth.  But  the  geographical  and  financial 
parts  of  the  work  are,  nevertheless,  funda- 
mental. And  no  man  who  has  not  studied 
the  subject  could  ever  guess  the  large  waste 
caused  by  duplication,  nor  the  eager  solic- 
itation of  financial  help  that  is  continually 
made,  much  of  which  is  an  evidence  of  mis- 
directed labor,  for  no  college  can  flourish 
and  become  permanent  that  does  not  derive 
its  mam  support  from  its  own  community. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  exaggerate  the  value  of 
comprehensive,  first-hand  information  of 
a  kind  that  will  enable  benefactors  to  bestow 
their  help  with  the  best  results. 


THE   NEW   SCIENCE   OF    BUSINESS 

GETTING    RESULTS    BY    MAIL 


A  SUBURBANITE  owed  a  company  sel- 
ling office  furniture  eighty  three 
-  cents  for  some  filing  cards.  It  was 
too  small  a  sum  to  make  out  a  check  for, 
inconvenient  to  send  in  stamps,  and  yet 
not  large  enough  to  make  a  journey  to  pay. 
The  result  was  that  the  account  dragged  on 
unpaid.  At  the  end  of  the  first  month  the 
company  merely  sent  a  bill.  The  second 
month  they  accompanied  the  bill  with  a  polite 
note,  saying  that  such  accounts  were  trouble- 
some in  bookkeeping  and  it  that  would  be 
a  great  favor  if  the  creditor  would  send  his 
eighty-three  cents  in  an  enclosed  coin  card. 
The  coin  card  had  the  desired  effect.  It  was 
no  trouble  to  slip  the  money  in  and  send  it. 

To  keep  down  the  cost  of  collecting  small 
debts,  particularly  debts  payable  on  the 
instalment  plan,  is  one  of  the  serious  problems 
in  many  business  houses.  There  is  an  estab- 
lishment in  one  of  the  Eastern  cities  keeping 
thousands  of  small  accounts  where  the 
names  of  all  the  creditors  are  kept  on  separate 
cards  in  a  filing  case.  This  file  makes  it  easy 
to  refer  to  any  account  and  to  keep  the  list 
down  to  open  accounts,  for  whenever  one  is 


paid  up  the  card  is  removed  from  the  file. 
From  the  top  of  these  cards  protrude  small 
colored  slips  bearing  numbers,  from  one  to 
thirty-one.  The  number  on  each  card  shows 
the  day  of  the  month  on  which  the  creditor 
whose  address  is  on  the  card  should  be  notified. 
On  the  tenth  of  each  month,  for  example,  a 
girl  goes  through  the  file  taking  out  all  the 
cards  marked  10.  To  the  people  whose 
names  are  on  these  cards  she  sends  a  state- 
ment. After  a  specified  time,  if  there  is  no 
response,  a  second  statement  is  sent — a 
polite  form  calling  each  creditor's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  bill  is  overdue — and  at  the 
end  of  the  next  period  a  third.  Of  the 
matter  which  the  billing  clerks  send  out  55 
per  cent,  are  first  bills,  20  per  cent,  second 
bills,  8  per  cent,  third  bills,  and  13  per  cent, 
letters  to  creditors  who  have  paid  no  attention 
to  the  bills. 

These  letters  are  disguised  duns.  They 
contain  offers  of  a  premium,  or  a  small  re- 
duction in  the  regular  price,  if  the  creditor 
will  pay  not  only  the  overdue  instalment,  but 
also  the  rest  of  the  account  in  cash  and  close 
the    transaction.     The    company    makes    it 
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plain  that  it'  is  willing  to  go  on  with  the  old 
arrangement  but  reiterates  that  the  account 
is  overdue.  This  dun  under  the  guise  of  a 
new  offer  is  just  as  effective  as  the  ordinary 
dun,  and  at  the  same  time  it  saves  the  feelings 
of  the  creditor  and  often  induces  him  to  make 
a  cash  settlement  of  the  whole  account. 
These  frequent  reminders  help  to  diminish 
the  amount  of  outstanding  money  which  the 
instalment  plan  usually  entails,  and  which 
constitutes  the  main  objection  to  it.  Every 
once  in  a  while  a  customer  objects  that  the 
company  is  in  a  little  too  much  of  a  hurry 
to  collect  its  money.  These  complaints  are 
always  answered  by  a  polite  letter,  the  burden 
of  which  is  that  most  people  like  to  be  re- 
minded of  these  little  matters  and  that  the 
reminders  have  been  sent  for  the  creditor's 
convenience. 

Then  there  is  a  company  in  the  Middle 
West  which  issues  a  very  complete  catalogue 
of  all  its  goods  which  contains  beside  the 
description  of  the  goods,  and  their  prices,  the 
freight,  postage,  and  express  rates  on  every- 
thing they  sell,  from  the  factory  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  The  company  sends 
this  catalogue  free  to  anybody  who  will  ask 
for  it  and  to  selected  lists  of  people,  mostly 
in  rural  communities,  whom  they  believe 
might  become  customers.  If  within  a  month 
after  sending  the  catalogue  the  company 
does  not  receive  an  order  from  the  prospective 
customer  they  mail  him  a  check  for  $2  good 
only  at  their  store  and  when  used  in  making  at 
least  an  $8  purchase.  As  the  company  sells 
a  great  variety  of  articles  the  $2  is  seldom 
wasted.     The   man  who   uses   it  becomes   a 


customer.  He  sends  the  $2  check  and  $6 
more  with  an  order.  With  the  receipt  for 
this  order  he  receives  a  $1  check  back  similar 
to  the  $2  one  he  received  before.  The  same 
motives  which  made  him  become  a  customer, 
keep  him  one.  With  currency  always  on 
hand  which  is  good  at  only  one  store  he 
naturally  sends  there. 

By  a  liberal  policy  in  refunding  money  for 
unsatisfactory  goods,  and  great  care  and 
promptitude  in  shipping  their  orders,  this 
house  succeeds  in  keeping  the  good  will  of 
its  thousands  of  steady  customers  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  all  its  business  is  on  a  cash  basis. 
The  continuous  premium  is  as  effective  a 
method  of  getting  cash  orders  as  other  pre- 
miums are  for  getting  payments  on  instal- 
ment accounts. 

Premiums  are  valuable  in  many  other 
ways.  There  is  a  third  company,  for  example, 
which  has  two  premium  schemes  which 
greatly  help  in  their  collecting.  If  a  customer 
buying  on  the  instalment  plan  will  send  checks 
covering  the  whole  sum  to  be  paid,  but  dated 
ahead  to  meet  the  instalments  as  they  fall 
due,  he  gets  a  small  premium  upon  payment 
of  his  last  check,  and,  as  the  offer  points  out, 
the  creditor  saves  himself  considerable  trouble. 
Or,  again,  if  the  creditor  will  agree  to  pay  his 
monthly  instalment  without  having  a'  bill 
sent  him,  the  company  will  give  him  some 
other  premium.  The  success  of  this  system 
depends  principally  on  the  ability  of  the 
manager  of  the  department  to  write  good 
letters.  And  good  letters  are  as  hard  to 
write  as  good  stories  or  any  other  good 
things,  but  they  are  tremendously  effective. 


HANDLING  OFFICE  EMPLOYEES 


BY 
EDWARD   D.   PAGE 

OF    FAULKNER,    PAGE    &    COMPANY,    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 


ONE  morning  the  office-manager  came 
in  to  see  me  about  Kennedy,  a  clerk 
who  had  risen  to  be  head  of  one  of 
the  subdivisions  of  the  office,  but  whose  work 
of  late  had  been  behind-  and  full  of  errors 
I  had  told  the  manager  to  find  out  what 
the  matter  was. 

"I'm    sorry    to   say,    sir,"    he  said,  "that 


Kennedy's   taking  too  many   nips  and  gets 

too  excited  to  do  good  work." 

"Nips?"   I     queried,     "Are     you     sure?" 
"Very    much    so,"    he    answered,     "I've 

talked    with    him    and    warned    him,  but   it 

doesn't  seem  to  do  any  good,  and  I'm  afraid 

we'll  have  to  let  him  go." 

"Not  yet,"   I  said;  "I  hired  that  fellow 
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myself  in  'eighty-two,  and  he's  too  good  to 
drop  without  a  fight.     Send  him  here. " 

Sure  enough,  Kennedy  was  excited,  and 
his  breath  was  odorous.  He  declared  that 
he  never  drank  liquor — only  his  doctor  had 
prescribed  a  beef,  wine,  and  iron  tonic  before 
breakfast,  which  affected  his  breath  in  the 
morning. 

I  said,  "  Now,  Kennedy,  if  you  really  mean 
that  story,  it's  time  to  bounce  that  sort  of  a 
doctor.  If  you  don't  stop  taking  the  stuff, 
you'll  spoil  your  health  and  lose  your  job, 
and  I  don't  want  you  to  do  either.  Of 
course,  it's  not  my  business  to  say  what 
you're  to  do  out  of  business  hours;  but  it 
is  my  business  to  see  that  you're  in  fit  con- 
dition to  do  your  day's  work.  Just  think 
of  the  years  that  you  and  I  have  done  business 
pleasantly  together — you  don't  want  that 
to  stop,  do  you?  I  never  called  on  you  to  do 
anything  you  didn't  do.  Now  drop  your 
'dope ',  and  be  a  man,  as  I  know  you  can  be. " 
Kennedy's  eyes  filled;  he  gripped  my  hand, 
and  said,  "  I  will" — and  he  has  been  all  right 
ever  since;  is  well   above  par. 

If  you  wish  to  get  the  best  results  out  of 
the  office  force,  it  does  not  do  to  lose  human 
interest  in  them,  nor  let  them  lose  human 
interest  in  you.  A  little  personal  recognition 
goes  a  great  way  with  a  ten  or  fifteen  dollar 
clerk,  and  the  man  who  believes  himself  under 
the  observation  of  the  firm,  and  entitled  to 
talk  with  them  once  in  a  while,  does  his  work 
more  cheerfully  and  gets  through  a  lot  more 
than  the  one  who  thinks  "sogering"  won't 
be  noticed.  Ne\  ertheless,  in  a  large  business 
the  firm  cannot  attend  to  all  the  details; 
there  must  be  principles  to  stick  to  and 
rules  to  be  enforced.  In  our  business  the 
office  manager  must  apply  systematic  meth- 
ods both  to  the  handling  and  to  the 
selection  of  his  help.  He  has  under  him, 
all  told,  about  sixty  persons,  including  the 
storehouse  force,  most  of  whom  are  porters. 

When  an  applicant  comes  in  for  employ- 
ment, he  or  she  has  first  to  fill  out  an  "appli- 
cation blank,"  which  shows  the  name,  address, 
date  of  birth,  whether  married  or  single, 
with  whom  living,  father's  name,  address, 
and  occupation;  education,  business  experi- 
ence, by  whom  employed,  position  applied 
for,  salary  expected,  when  can  come,  refer- 
ences. A  good  deal  of  this  information  we 
collect  for  possible  future  statistical  use,  but 
most  of  it  is  immediately  germane  to  employ- 


ment. Why,  for  example,  should  we  want 
to  know  with  whom  an  applicant  is  living? 
Well,  our  man  may  be  taken  sick  and  we 
want  to  know  with  whom  to  communicate. 
If  we  cannot  get  his  father's  name,  we  wish 
to  know  his  nearest  friend,  so  that  there  will 
be  someone  we  can  rely  on  in  case  of  accident. 

While  this  "application"  is  being  made 
out,  another  blank  is  being  filled  called  the 
"record  blank,"  and  the  person  who  inter- 
views the  applicant,  sets  down  his  grammar 
in  composition,  address  (how  he  speaks  up), 
dress,  deportment,  quickness,  and  any  gen- 
eral impressions  that  may  occur  to  the 
examiner.  Then  the  applicant  is  put  through 
an  examination.  We  have  printed  papers 
in  arithmetic  and  geography.  We  do  not 
employ  anybody  who  cannot  locate  the  prin- 
cipal cities  with  which  we  do  business.  We 
do  not  employ  anybody  who  cannot  make 
accurate  additions  and  other  computations, 
and  even  the  boys  are  put  through  the  same 
examination.  By  the  time  these  papers 
have  been  filled  out,  we  have  the  materials 
to  judge  of  the  customary  handwriting, 
spelling,  accuracy,  and  pace  of  the  applicants, 
for  the  sheets  are  time-stamped,  when  given 
out  and  when  returned.  If  there  are  several 
candidates,  their  papers  are  compared.  The 
best  two  or  three  are  selected  and  brought 
down  to  one  of  the  firm,  who  passes  finally 
on  the  applicant.  We  never  can  tell  when 
we  hire  a  boy,  but  that  we  are  getting  in 
touch  with  a  possible  partner,  and  we  there- 
fore like  to  be  particular  about  those  we  take. 
For  some  of  our  positions,  we  prefer  college 
luates;  for  others,  textile  school  grad- 
>;  but  we  require  only  a  grammar  school 
course  as  the  training  for  most  places.  Some 
of  our  clerks  have  been  in  commercial  schools, 
but  the  simple  work  we  require  from  a  be- 
ginner in  our  office  is,  we  think,  a  better 
substitute  for  this  sort  of  training. 

Of  the  thirty- four  persons  in  our  office, 
eleven  are  women.  Ten  years  ago  we  had 
none  at  all,  but  we  find  it  very  convenient 
to  emplov  them.  Office  hours  are  from  nine 
to  five.  No  overtime  work  can  be  done 
without  the  written  application  of  the  head 
of  a  department.  Any  overtime  is  reported 
to  the  partners  next  morning  on  the  daily 
report,  and  an  investigation  is  made  into 
its  cause.  Good  results  cannot  be  expected 
from  a  clerical  force  which  is  jaded  by  con- 
tinual overwork.     We  have  done  away  with 
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any  payment  for  overtime,  even  the  pittance 
formerly  allowed  as  supper  money;  for  we 
found  that  this  induced  a  number  of  men  to 
dally  at  their  work,  so  that  they  could  be  kept 
a  little  beyond  hours.  Now  if  they  stay 
the  supper  itself  is  given  instead  of  the 
money. 

Our  office  force  has  for  ten  years  been 
checked  by  a  time-register  clock  which  they 
are  expected  to  punch  when  they  come  in 
the  morning,  and  when  they  go  out  at  noon, 
when  they  come  back  at  noon,  and  when  they 
go  out  at  night.  The  time  records  are  aver- 
aged and  brought  before  the  firm  every  month, 
and  if  anyone's  average  is  materially  off,  an 
investigation  is  made  at  once.  People  who 
are  persistently  tardy  are  discharged.  The 
theory  of  our  business  is  that  our  hours  are 
easy — we  aim  to  make  them  easy — but  when 
work  begins,  everybody  must  be  there,  and 
everybody  ready  to  work;  otherwise  we  lose 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  time.  We 
like  to  be  prompt  about  dismissing  our  help, 
because  we  have  a  settled  opinion  that  at 
the  high  pressure  at  which  business  is  done 
nowadays,  we  can  get  more  work  out  of  them 
in  eight  hours  than  in  ten  or  twelve. 

Six  years  ago  we  put  in  a  lunch  room  in 
wThich,  at  our  expense,  a  caterer  serves  a  sub- 
stantial hot  lunch  to  all  of  our  office  force 
and  to  a  number  of  other  low  paid  employees. 
It  looked  like  a  large  item,  some  $3,000  per 
year,  but  we  have  found  it  a  good  investment. 
By  the  prompter  service  at  the  lunch  room, 
we  have  easily  halved  the  noon  absence  of  our 
organization — outside  of  the  selling  force — 
and  by  serving  in  two  sections,  we  can  ensure 
continuous  attention  to  business  throughout 
the  day.  Better  yet,  the  women  instead  of 
going  out  and  drinking  a  little  tea,  are  sent 
back  to  work  with  something  substantial  in 
their  stomachs.  The  men,  instead  of  going 
out  to  a  free-lunch  counter,  and  coming  back 
with  the  smell  of  beer  on  them,  have  clear 
heads  and  we  think  we  can  do  very  nearly 
as  good  work  in  the  afternoon  as  in  the 
morning.  It  has  done  away  with  a  great 
deal  of  loafing  outside  of  the  store,  and  has 
kept  our  young  men  out  of  the  pool  rooms 
and  bucket  shops.  Though  it  may  be  an 
infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the  individual, 
it  has  worked  very  well  for  our  concern  and 
for  our  employees  as  well.  The  food  and  ser- 
vice costs  30  cents  each  per  day,  and  as  we 
serve  some  sixty   or  seventy  lunches   daily, 


it  can  be  done  very  economically.  At  times 
the  caterer  has  "gone  sleepy"  and  his 
lunches  have  run  down.  So  we  got  up  a 
lunch  committee  of  five  of  the  employees, 
whose  w.ritten  report  for  the  previous  week 
is  on  the  desk  of  one  of  the  partners  every 
Monday  morning,  and  if  anything  goes  wrong 
or  is  unsatisfactory,  it  is  immediately  put  up 
to  the  caterer  to  make  it  right. 

A  complete  report  of  the  errors  made  by 
employees  is  made  every  month.  It  is  gone 
over  carefully  between  the  office-manager  and 
the  head  of  the  firm,  and  any  employee  who 
makes  an  unusual  number  of  errors  and  who 
is  persistent  in  them  is  discharged — if  after 
remonstrance  he  proves  himself  incapable 
of  bettering  his  work.  Several  times,  when 
a  nice  fellow  has  made  persistent  errors,  I 
have  tried  to  cure  him  of  it  by  offering  one  or 
two  dollars  extra  for  every  week  in  which  he 
made  no  errors.  But  the  habit  of  care- 
lessness seems  to  be  ingrained  in  some 
people  so  that  they  are  not  affected  even  by 
this  method. 

The  ideal  arrangement  for  an  office  is,  of 
course,  to  have  the  entire  force  under  the 
office  manager  in  one  room,  with  his  desk 
so  arranged  that  he  can  see  every  man  at 
his  work.  Inasmuch  as  our  selling  depart- 
ments are  located  on  the  various  floors  of 
our  building,  it  is  imperative  that  a  part  of 
our  office  should  be  placed  on  the  same  floor 
as  the  department  with  whose  stock  it  has 
to  do,  so  that'  immediate  information  can 
be  given  to  our  visiting  customers,  about 
the  amount  and  assortment  of  goods  for  sale, 
and  about  the  condition  of  orders  not  yet 
filled.  Moreover  each  department  needs  one 
or  more  stenographers  for  its  manager  and 
salesmen.  These  department  clerks,  however, 
are  under  the  control  of  the  office  manager. 
Some  are  withdrawn  in  dull  times,  or  the 
force  is  supplemented  in  case  of  a  large  rush 
of  business.  The  office  proper  on  the  top 
floor  is  grouped  in  three  main  divisions; — 
mail  and  filing,  in  which  all  correspondence 
is  handled;  entry  and  record,  which  has 
to  do  with  the  sales  books,  shipping,  and 
accounting;  and  stenography  and  type- 
writing. We  group  the  typewriters  in  a  block 
nearest  the  windows;  and  lay  out  their  work 
to  be  interchangeable  as  far  as  may  be,  so 
that  they  can  readily  be  drafted  into  any  of 
the  departments  to  relieve  a  sudden  emerg- 
cncv. 


A    GLANCE    BACKWARD    AT    SOME 

WORTHY    BOOKS 


THE  literature  of  complaint  has  reached 
its  high-water  mark,  and  the  out- 
look for  the  future  is  more  cheerful. 
Our  ears  are  dulled  by  the  yapping  of  amateur 
sociologists  who  hotly  contend,  each  one  that 
his  Utopia  is  the  best,  and  only  agree  on  the 
single  point  that  there  must  be  change. 
Change  they  will  have  at  any  price,  for  change 
in  their  vocabulary  means  betterment. 

Yet  there  are  writers  of  recent  books  who 
go  their  natural  and  decent  ways,  coming  to 
sane  conclusions  by  the  old  and  honored  paths 
of  logic  and  right  thinking.  "Evolution, 
the  Master- Key  "  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby,  brings 
scientific  philosophical  thought  up  to  date, 
and  opens  out  to  the  layman  Galton's  new 
science  of  eugenics  or  "right-breeding"  of 
men,  among  other  subjects.  That  the  hu- 
man race  has  come  to  the  point  where  it  must 
be  carefully  fostered  and  protected  from  the 
evils  of  a  reckless  civilization  we  are  all  aware ; 
but  the  scientific  way  to  a  higher  level  has 
not  yet  been  assimilated  by  popular  thought. 
Yet  there  is  a  carefully  made  and  practical 
programme  for  infinite  improvement.  Give 
Galton  and  Dr.  Saleeby  their  way,  and  what 
great-grandchildren  we  shall  have! 

A  colossal  composite  study  of  the  English 
Empire  is  "The  Empire  and  the  Century." 
It  sums  up  in  a  generous  and  comprehensive 
way  the  position  of  the  British  Empire  to-day  ; 
and  its  conclusions — based  on  government 
blue-books  and  statistics — show  us  that 
Rome  at  its  height  was  a  house  builded  upon 
the  sand  compared  to  England. 

There  has  been  much  written  of  the  East 
and  perhaps  we  are  beginning  to  understand 
just  a  little  by  casting  up  a\  erages  of  what  we 
read.  "Great  Japan,  a  Study  in  National 
Efficiency"  by  Alfred  Stead,  containing  a  fore- 
word by  Lord  Rosebery,  cannot  be  oxer- 
looked  as  a  contribution  to  our  understanding. 
It  is  no  attempt  to  explain  the  sudden  rise 
of  thirty  years  ago,  no  psychological  study  of 
the  cause  of  Japan's  success  in  the  war;  but 
a  fair  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  country 
as  it  is  to-day,  and  a  reasonable  analysis  of 


its  prospects  for  steady  growth  when  the 
"boom"  shall  be  over.  If  Mr.  Stead  and  Lord 
Rosebery  are  right,  this  is  not  a  miraculous 
mango  trick — the  plant  was  slow  to  mature 
but  once  in  the  sun  it  blossomed  and  fruited, 
and  will  blossom  again. 

On  the  vexed  question  of  the  West's  right 
in  the  East,  and  the  good  or  ill  we  accomplish, 
there  is  at  last  one  authoritative  statement. 
The  European  who  by  his  careful  scholarship, 
his  manifold  experience,  and  his  unquestioned 
fairness  is  eminently  qualified  to  speak  is 
Arminius  Vambery,  and  he  has  written  an 
authoritative  book,  'Western  Culture  in 
Eastern  Lands."  He  has  said  the  final  word 
about  the  utility  of  the  English  in  Egypt  and 
India,  and  about  the  Russians  in  Central 
Asia.  The  fact  that  he  finds  our  invasion 
after  all  working  for  the  good — politically, 
commercially,  and  morally,  is  very  nearly 
enough  in  itself  to  encourage  us  to  go  ahead. 

The  men  who  travel  and  adventure  have 
kept  at  their  trade,  and  their  recent  books 
fascinate  us  as  they  always  will.  Perceval 
Landon,  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times,  came  first  in  the  field  of  Tib- 
etan literature  with  "The  Opening  of  Tibet," 
which  is  well  worth  recalling.  He  went  with 
Colonel  Younghusband's  force  to  Lhasa;  and 
few  books  could  have  had  such  a  news  in- 
terest at  the  time  as  well  as  more  permanent 
value  as  a  contemporary  record  by  an  eye- 
witness trained  for  observation  and  for  ex- 
pression. 

In  "The  Siege  of  the  South  Pole"  H.  R. 
Mill  has  compiled  all  the  available  material  of 
Antarctic  exploration  into  small  compass. 
Of  the  far  northern  regions  we  are  fairly  well 
informed,  but  the  chill  southern  seas  are  new 
exploring  ground  for  us.  The  mind  can 
imagine  nothing  more  desolate  and  God- 
forsaken than  the  voyages  of  the  sealers  and 
the  scientists  into  those  inscrutable  waters. 

A  book  combining  exploration  and  the 
other  sciences  in  a  rarely  fascinating  way,  is 
Herr  Schillings'  "Flashlights  in  the  Jungle." 
Such  animal  pictures  as  that  sportsman  took 
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are  unique  even  in  these  days  of  the  popu- 
larity of  "Nature."  When  a  man  brings  back 
from  Central  Africa  a  photographic  plate  ex- 
posed at  the  dead  of  night,  showing  a  full 
grown  lion  springing  on  a  terrified  donkey, 
and  another  with  two  zebras  stepping  down 
in  the  moonlight  to  drink  at  a  jungle  pool — 
there  is  little  left  for  the  most  patient  and 
experienced  photographer  of  wild  life  to 
attempt. 

In  spite  of  our  quick  moving  times,  both 
here  and  in  England,  there  has  lately  been  a 
rather  unusual  crop  of  good  essays.  Dr. 
Crothers  followed  his  first  volume  "The 
Gentle  Reader"  by  another  set  quite  as 
delightful:  "The  Pardoner's  Wallet."  His 
humor  is  of  the  pleasant  sort.  He  is  never 
loud  or  grotesque — we  do  not  laugh  outright 
at  his  conceits,  but  are  more  likely  to  keep 
our  thumb  in  the  book  and  seek  some  friend 
to  share  the  thought  with.  It  is  a  gentle 
tickling  rather  than  an  electric  shock  of  wit. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  the  author  of  "The  Letters 
of  a  Chinese  Official"  has  collected  his  essays 
of  the  past  two  years — calling  the  book 
"From  a  College  Window."  Half  his  charm 
lies  in  a  crystal  lucidity  of  style,  which  bears 
you  along  as  on  the  breast  of  an  easy  river 
flowing  between  lush  fields.  One  sees  the 
countryside  completely ;  no  part  of  the  view 
is  hidden.  Newman  and  Pater  have  been 
his  models,  but  his  individuality  is  not  so 
insistent  and  arresting  as  theirs  were.  There 
is  little  preaching  or  converting  in  it  all — we 
read  because  we  care  for  the  intelligent  sober 
manner  and  the  perfect  urbanity.  F.  L. 
Dickinson's  "The  Meaning  of  Good"  is 
another  collection  of  essays  which  are  de- 
lighting people  on  both  sides  of  the  water. 
In  these,  perhaps,  there  is  more  "purpose" 
than  in  either  of  those  other  essayists.  The 
philosophy  is  deliberate,  consistent,  and,  one 
had  almost  said,  studied.  He,  too,  has  the 
delightful  style  of  the  English  university 
man  who  writes  occasionally,  and  with  all 
that  reverence  for  his  art  that  only  a  person  of 
comparative  leisure  can  show.  Too  few  of 
us  do  so  in  America, 

Essays  of  quite  a  different  sort  are  those 
of  our  Japanese  visitor,  Mr.  Okakura-Ka- 
kuzo.  On  him  has  fallen  the  lovely,  mystic 
robe  of  Lafcadio  Hearn.  He  writes  our  lan- 
guage in  a  way  to  make  us  despair,  and  ex- 
presses such  delicate  shades  in  it  that  we 
catch  ourselves  wondering  if  all  of  a  sudden  we 


have  not  mastered  Japanese,  and  are  not 
getting  a  glimpse  of  the  sealed  book  of  the 
East.  His  "Book  of  Tea"  seems  like  a  real 
translation  of  an  Oriental  philosophy. 

Of  good  verse  there  is  the  usual  lamentable 
lack.  Laurence  Hope — that  curious  woman, 
Sapho  and  Omar  Khayyam  thinned  with  a 
little  Swinburne,  has  died  and  left  her  last 
volume  of  Indian  Love  Lyrics.  They  are 
sweet  and  cloying,  often  very  beautiful. 

Two  poetic  dramas,  or  rather  two  dramatic 
poems,  stand  out  above  the  usual  run  of 
smooth  verse  that  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished. "Nero"  by  Stephen  Phillips,  and  "Saint 
Augustine  the  Man"  by  Princess  Troubetzkoy 
cannot  be  lightly  passed  over.  "Nero"  is, 
perhaps,  a  drama,  as  Mr.  Phillips's  other  plays 
are;  and  in  places  it  is  most  moving.  "Saint 
Augustine  the  Man,"  too,  is  less  a  play  than 
a  poem,  but  the  fine  passages  are  isolated 
by  more  conventional  pages.  The  feeling 
through  the  whole  is  almost  Greek  in  its 
clearness  and  in  its  cumulative  and  inevitable 
movement. 

The  Development  of  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration, by  Frederick  Jones  Bliss,  is  a 
connected  chronological  account  of  the  archae- 
ological work  done  in  Palestine  and  of  the 
men  who  did  it.  The  material  is  presented 
in  more  compact  form  than  that  compiled 
by  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  but  no  essentials  are 
left  out.  It  is  impersonal  and  scholarly. 
(Scribners:  $1.50  net.) 

Moral  Overstrain,  by  George  W.  Alger, 
is  a  set  of  essays  of  a  serious  turn,  treating 
of  everyday  conditions  in  a  thoughtful 
manner.  We  find  the  President's  "Muck- 
rake speech"  anticipated,  and  presented  in 
rather  more  careful  and  pleasing  form  than  Mr. 
Roosevelt  himself  gave  it.  It  is  well  summed 
up  when  the  author  says:  "It  is  a  poor 
gardener  who  devotes  too  much  time  to  the 
weeds  at  the  expense  of  the  vegetables  and 
flowers."  In  his  essay  on  "Sensational 
Journalism  and  the  Law"  the  obvious  and 
trite  are  skilfully  avoided.  For  instance  it 
is  a  new  criticism  (and  a  very  true  one)  that 
"These  papers  constitute  beyond  question 
the  greatest  provincializing  influence  in 
metropolitan  life."  "Generosity  and  Cor- 
ruption," "The  Literature  of  Exposure," 
"Some  Equivocal  Rights  of  Labor"  and 
"The  Citizen  and  the  Jury  "  are  all  suggestive 
titles  treated  suggestively.  ( Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.;  $1  net.) 
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A   KANSAS   FARMER   WHO  REFUSED   TO   BE 
UNITED  STATES  SENATOR 

MR.  F.  D.  COBURN,  who  declined  the 
United  States  Senatorship  from  Kan- 
sas, is  a  farmer  who  has  enriched 
the  world's  crops  through  lessons  from  the 
farms  of  his  state.  He  started  when  a  boy 
from  his  home  in  Wisconsin  to  make  a  career 
in  the  West.  One  cold  morning  in  February- 
he  walked  across  the  Missouri  River  into 
Kansas  and  got  a  job  as  cattle  herder  on  a 
farm.  In  five  years  he  owned  a  little  farm  of 
his  own.  He  began  to  study  cattle  raising 
and  agriculture.  The  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, impressed  by  an  article  on  stock 
raising  that  he  had  written,  engaged  him  to 
tabulate  some  reports.  These  proved  so  ac- 
curate and  comprehensive  that  when  a  va- 
cancy occurred  he  was  made  Secretary  of 
the  Board.  Then  began  his  remarkable 
work  as  reconstructor  and  upbuilder  of 
agriculture,  not  only  in  Kansas  but  in  the 
whole  country. 

Mr.    Coburn    was    not    satisfied    with 
ordinary   methods   of  collecting  facts   a! 
farms   and   crops.     "What   the   state    rn 
is  a  farm  census,"  he  said.     He  got  the  leg 
lature   to  enact  a   farm  census  law  mai 
every     county     clerk    responsible     for     the 
gathering   of   facts   in   his    county.     He   de- 
vised a  system  of  blanks  adaptable  for  every 
kind  of  farm.     When  filled  out  they  not  only 
contained  the  usual  facts  about   acreage  but 
told  the  kind  of  farm  the  man  had,  how  he 
treated  his  soil,  the  different  kinds  of  a 
and   what  they   sold  for,   the  sort  of  house 
he   lived   in,    and   gave   statistics   about   his 
family  and  how  they  were   being   educated. 
Thus    each    farm    census    was    not    only    a 
measure  of  the  agriculture  of  the  state  but 
an  index  to  the  farmers'  lives.     That  work 
got   Mr.   Coburn   in   close   touch   with  ever) 
farmer  in  the  state. 

One  summer  a  withering  drouth  parched 
the  corn  crop.  The  farmers  were  in  despair. 
Mr.  Coburn  made  experiments  with  Kaffir 
corn,  a  hardy  crop  that  needed  little  rain. 
The  result  was  the  introduction  of  Kaffir  corn 
into  the  state  crops,  especially  in  the  more 
arid   sections.      Wheat   is    Kansas's   greatest 


crop.  Mr.  Coburn  showed  the  farmers  how 
certain  kinds  of  wheat  were  adapted  to 
certain  sections  of  the  state.  The  result  was 
an  increase  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
farmers'  coffers.  Ten  years  ago  scarcely  an 
acre  of  alfalfa  had  been  planted  east  of  the 
Rockies.  "If  this  crop  can  grow  west  of 
the  Rockies  and  in  the  Far  East,  it  ought 
to  thrive  in  Kansas,"  said  Mr.  Coburn.  He 
proved  on  his  own  farm  that  it  could. 
Then  he  wrote  a  book  on  alfalfa  which  is 
now  one  of  the  standard  works  on  the  subject. 
To-day  on  millions  of  acres  in  Kansas  and 
many  other  states  alfalfa  is  produced  that 
is  paying  the  farmers  from  $50  to  $70 
an  acre.  Thus  he  added  practically  a  new 
crop  to  the  Middle  Western  farm  output. 
He  believed  that  the  Kansas  farmers  were 
not  paying  sufficient  attention  to  poultry 
raising;  so  he  wrote  a  book  called  "The 
Helpful  Hen,"  crammed  with  interesting 
facts  showing  how  the  hen  could  add  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  state's  income.  It  set 
thousands  of  farmers  to  raising  chickens 
profitably.  He  reorganized  the  swine  breed- 
ing industry  of  the  state  and  his  book  on 
this  subject  has  been  used  all  over  the  world. 

He  kept  in  touch  with  every  farmer  in  the 
state.  He  asked  them  to  write  to  him  when 
they  were  in  trouble,  and  he  answered  every 
letter.  When  they  came  to  Topeka  to  the 
state  fair,  or  to  see  the  legislature  in  session, 
they  always  went  to  see  Mr.  Coburn.  Down 
in  a  bright  sunshiny  office  in  the  basement 
of  the  capitol  building  they  found  him  at 
his  desk.  This  sturdy  broad-shouldered 
man  with  bronzed  face  and  hands  hardened 
work  on  his  farm  greeted  them  with  a 
hearty  handshake.  He  could  tell  nearly  every 
ner  that  came  to  see  him  just  what  was 
going  on  in  his  county,  the  productivity 
of  nearly  every  farm  there,  and  just  how 
the  crops  in  that  locality  could  be  rotated. 
To  prove  his  points  he  had  an  agricultural 
museum  attached  to  his  offices. 

Mr.  Coburn  has  been  called  "the  best 
advertiser  that  Kansas  ever  had"  because 
every  month  he  publishes  numerous  book- 
lets about  the  state's  agricultural  resources. 
They  are  so  cleverly  written  and  so  brimful 
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of  interesting  facts  that  they  have  "made 
business"  for  Kansas  farmers  and  brought 
new  farmers  to  her  untilled  fields.  His 
monthly  bulletins  often  have  to  be  reprinted 
half  a  dozen  times  to  meet  the  demand 
from  outside  states  and  foreign  countries. 
A  statement  from  him  about  the  wheat  or 
corn  crop  would  cause  prices  to  change.  Yet  he 
never  risked  a  prophecy  on  a  crop.  From 
year  to  year  he  has  refused  tempting  business 
offers  at  salaries  ten  times  the  amount  that 
he  has  received  from  the  state  of  Kansas. 
He  has  always  said  that  he  preferred  to  serve 
the  state. 

So  with  his  declination  of  Governor  Hoch's 
appointments  of  him  to  the  Senate.  He 
declined  on  the  ground  that  he  felt  that 
he  could  serve  the  state  better  in  the  more 
modest  position  that  he  now  so  admirably 
fills. 

SAVING  SHIPS  BY  WIRELESS 

NOT  long  ago  a  large  freighter  became 
disabled  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  She.  was 
equipped  with  wireless  telegraphy  ap- 
paratus ;  so  instead  of  hoisting  distress  signals 
to  flap  idly  in  the  old  way  the  captain  began 
to  send  out  wireless  messages  in  all  directions. 
"We  are  disabled  and  need  help"  he  said, 
giving  the  location  of  the  ship.  Soon 
there  was  a  sputtering  among  the  receiv- 
ing instruments  of  the  disabled  vessel. 
Word  was  received  from  a  distant  vessel 
that  the  appeal  had  been  heard  and  help  was 
coming. 

Wireless  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the  mariner 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  Take  the  case  of  the 
whaleback  steamer  City  of  Everett  towing 
a  barge  of  oil  from  Sabine  Bar,  Texas,  to  New 
York.  The  steel  door  of  a  forward  turret 
was  torn  off  by  the  sea,  a  compartment  was 
flooded,  and  the  ship  became  unmanageable. 
She  was  then  about  150  miles  from  Port 
Arthur,  Texas.  From  the  wireless  chart 
showing  the  routes  of  the  Gulf  vessels  the 
captain  saw  that  the  ships  Col.  E.  L.  Drake 
and  Maverick  were  about  due  at  Port 
Arthur.  He  sought  to  locate  them  by  wire- 
less. The  message,  however,  was  answered 
by  the  Captain  H.  F.  Lucas  which  was  fifty 
miles  distant.  The  Everett  communicated 
her  position,  the  Lucas  did  likewise,  and 
they  kept  in  communication  until  sighted. 
The  disabled  ship  was  then  towed  to  the 
shelter   of    Ship    Shoal    where    she    was    re- 


paired    and    enabled     to    proceed    with    her 
tow. 

One  day  the  Atlantic  DeForest  wireless 
operator  at  Manhattan  Beach  was  advised 
that  the  steamer  Winifred  was  ashore  some- 
where off  Marcus  Rock  on  the  central  Atlantic 
Coast.  The  operator  learned  from  his  charts 
that  the  steamer  Larmier  was  near  that  point; 
so  he  sent  the  captain  this  message:  "Steamer 
Winifred  ashore  somewhere  off  Marcus  Rock. 
See  if  you 'can  give  her  a  pull.  Tugboat  and 
lighter  will  be  there  at  high  water.  Answer.  " 
In  four  hours  he  had  a  reply  from  the  captain, 
saying  that  he  was  trying  to  pull  off  the 
stranded  ship. 

By  means  of  wireless  the  location  of  dere- 
licts, a  constant  menace  to  navigation,  be- 
comes known.  They  can  be  avoided  or 
destroyed.  But  a  far  more  important  aid  to 
navigation  is  the  distribution  of  storm  warn- 
ings by  wireless,  particularly  off  Cape  Hat- 
teras  "the  graveyard  of  ships.  "  At  this  point 
and  elsewhere  on  the  coast  the.  DeForest 
station  each  day  sends  out  the  weather 
indications  from  Washington.  These  warn- 
ings are  sent  into  the  air  at  random  to  be 
caught  up  by  all  ships  equipped  with  wireless 
apparatus  and  relayed  by  them  until  there  is 
a.  sort  of  continuous  chain  of  warnings. 

Wireless  is  entering  largely  into  the  plans  of 
arctic  explorers  and  promises  to  be  a  very 
necessary  part  of  their  operations.  Hereto- 
fore the  explorers  in  their  hazardous  dashes 
north  have  been  cut  off  from  communication 
with  the  world. 

Now,  Mr.  Walter  Wellman  who  is  to  make 
the  attempt  in  an  airship  will  take  along 
three  wireless  experts  with  a  complete  De- 
Forest  outfit  and  establish  a  chain  of  stations 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  keep  constantly  in 
touch  with  civilization.  Incidentally  it  will 
permit  him  to  send  at  once  the  news  of  any 
achievement.  The  first  station  will  be  es- 
tablished on  the  Arctic  steamship  Frithjof, 
which  will  be  anchored  at  Spitzbergen  while 
the  airship  is  northward  bound.  A  second 
station  will  be  at  Hammerfest,  Norway,  the 
most  northernmost  point  in  Europe  which 
is  already  a  cable  station.  Instead  of  sending 
the  message  up,  as  is  normally  the  way,  the  ex- 
plorers will  have  to  send  their  messages  dozen. 
Wires  trailing  down  from  the  hull  of  the 
ship  will  be  the  substitute  for  the  steel  mast 
usually  employed  to  send  wireless  messages. 
Mr.  Wellman  will  send  as  many  messages  as 
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possible  to  the  Spitzbergen  station.  Each 
message  will  give  the  exact  longitude  and 
latitude  of  the  exploring  party.  If  the 
messages  suddenly  stop  coming,  it  will  be  an 
indication  that  some  disaster  has  befallen  the 
party,  and  it  will  be  easy  for  the  relief  ex- 
pedition to  locate  it. 

MIGRATORY   SCHOOLS 

ON  FRIDAY,  the  fifth  of  January,  1905, 
the  day's  work  of  the  125  cadets 
of  the  Kentucky  Military  Institute  at  Lyn- 
don, Ky.,  was  over,  and  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, January  the  eighth,  it  began  again 
700  miles  away  at  Eau  Gallie,  Fla.,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  to  mar  the  usual 
routine.  The  change  was  made  with  military 
efficiency.  Floor  plans  of  the  Florida  build- 
ings had  been  made,  and  every  cadet  had 
been  assigned  at  Lyndon  to  his  future  room 
at  Eau  Gallie.  When  the  battalion  arrived 
there  was  no  confusion.  Each  boy  knew 
where  he  belonged.  With  ease  and  dispatch 
the  125  cadets  had  been  moved  700  miles 
and  their  work  was  interrupted  for  one 
day  only.  And  this  migration  was  but 
typical  of  an  enterprise  now  being  carried  on 
by  at  least  two  schools  that  endeavor  above 
all  else  to  keep  their  students  in  the  open  air 
throughout  the  year. 

It  was  begun  with  the  hope  that  in  Florida 
the  cadets  would  be  able  to  continue  their 
outdoor  drill  through  the  winter.  Instead 
of  interfering  with  the  regular  routine, 
therefore,  the  migration  was  made  to  main- 
tain it.  It  was  successful.  During  the 
three  months  that  this  Kentucky  school 
remained  in  Florida  only  one  drill  was  missed 
on  account  of  bad  weather,  and  except  for 
about  two  weeks  the  drills  were  held  in  khaki 
uniforms  with  coats  off.  After  lessons  and 
drill  the  boys  went  sailing,  fishing,  swimming, 
hunting,  or  played  baseball  or  tennis;  in 
other  words,  kept  up  all  the  amusements  and 
exercises  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in 
Kentucky  with  the  addition  of  others  made 
possible  by  their  proximity  to  the  00 
Yet  the  boys  did  not  fall  off  in  scholarship, 
for  the  same  hours  and  rules  for  study  were 
maintained  in  Florida  as  in  Kentucky,  and 
they  kept  up  better  spirits.  Colonel  Fowler, 
the  superintendent,  said,  "The  moral  tone 
was  decidedly  better  than  it  was  in  Kentucky 
in    the    winter   time,   for  the    simple    reason 


that  outdoor  life  is  the  best  antidote  in 
the  world  for  bad  morals  among  school 
boys. " 

Yet  in  spite  of  its  almost  evident  advantages 
the  idea  of  moving  this  school  was  in  a 
measure  the  result  of  accident.  A  few  years 
ago  Colonel  Fowler  was  ordered  by  his  doctor 
to  Florida  for  a  part  of  the  winter  on  account 
of  poor  health.  The  next  year  the  same  thing 
occurred;  and  then  he  decided  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  boys  also,  not  that 
they  were  at  all  sick,  but  on  the  principle 
that  what  is  good  for  a  sick  man  is  better  for 
a  well  one.  Thus  this  new  idea  which  marks  a 
departure  in  school  life  originated  from  the 
sickness  of  a  principal. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  about  this  time, 
Mr.  John  M.  Hopkins,  a  teacher  in  the  Hill 
School  at  Pottstowrn,  Pa.,  was  sent  to  the 
Adirondacks  for  his  health  for  two  or  three 
years.  His  plan  was  to  spend  all  the  year 
in  the  Adirondacks  except  the  three  winter 
months,  which  he  planned  to  spend  in 
Florida.  During  his  second  year  in  the 
mountains  he  had  two  boys  with  him  to  tutor. 
Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  Lake  Placid 
School,  another  migratory  school  which 
spends  its  spring  and  fall  terms  in  the  New 
York  mountains  and  its  winters  on  Biscayne 
Bay  in  Florida. 

The  Lake  Placid  School,  like  the  Kentucky 
school,  gives  its  regular  mental  training  at 
both  places  equally  well.  Its  success  in 
this  field  depends  on  the  same  qualities  in 
the  teachers  that  success  depends  on  in  the 
stationary  kind  of  boarding  schools.  But 
its  distinction  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Lake 
Placid  School  is  able  to  give  its  pupils 
good,  healthy,  outdoor  exercise  all  the  year 
round.  The  opportunity  for  continued  exer- 
cise, the  escape  from  winters  usually  spent 
more  or  less  indoors,  and  the  chances  for  the 
S  to  learn  to  swim  and  shoot,  two  accom- 
plishments which  ought  to  belong  to  every 
educated  man,  are  the  chief  advantages  that 
these  migratory  schools  possess.  These  ad- 
vantages and  one  other:  the  graduates  of 
many  of  our  best  schools  arc  often  woefully 
deficient  in  knowledge  of  their  own  country 
and  hampered  by  a  sectional  narrowness. 
'IT  pupils  of  the  migratory  schools,  by  their 
travel  and  residence  in  at  least  two  see! 
of  the  country,  ought  in  some  measure  to 
be  above  these  limitations. 
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Zhe  HDarcb  of  Events 


IF  THE  National  Democratic  Convention 
were  to  meet  now,  it  would  nominate 
Mr.  Bryan  for  the  presidency,  as  it 
probably  will  when  it  does  meet;  and,  if 
a  presidential  election  were  held  now  and 
(let  us  say)  Mr.  Fairbanks  were  the  Re- 
publican candidate,  Mr.  Bryan  would  stand 
by  far  the  better  chance  of  election.  This  re- 
mark is  not  made  as  a  forecast  of  political 
events,  for  few  things  are  as  hazardous  as  po- 
litical prophecy,  but  as  an  indication  of  the 
present  public  mood  and  of  the  sweeping  and 
swift  change  that  has  come,  for  the  moment 
at  least,  in  the  direction  of  the  public  thought. 

Twice  defeated  for  the  presidency,  dis- 
redited  as  an  economist  feared  and  hated  by 
both  the  financial  and  the  commercial  sections 
of  society — his  pet  theory  proved  false  by 
events — Mr.  Bryan  seems  now  just  come  to 
the  day  of  his  real  public  strength.  He 
stands  for  the  average  man  against  the  privi- 
leged classes — if  even  also  to  a  degree  against 
the  merely  successful  classes.  His  advocacy 
of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  was  a  mistake  of 
means  to  an  end.  His  aim  has  been  the  same 
all  the  while. 

And,  up  to  the  point  where  it  wages  war  on 
legitimate  success,  confusing  legitimate  suc- 
cess with  privilege,  his  aim  has  been  right. 
It  is  a  question  of  the  choice  of  proper  means 
and,  first  of  all,  of  clear  thinking. 

The  public,  along  with  Mr.  Bryan,  had  a 
blind  feeling  that  there  were  privileged  classes 
and  grave  abuses,  but  they  lacked  convinc- 
ing and  definite  proof.  That  proof  has  now 
been  given    clearly  and  even  in  spectacular 


ways.  Thus  it  comes  about  in  the  strange 
mutations  of  politics  that  the  man  who  stood 
for  the  most  absurd  economic  error  of  recent 
times  and  split  his  party  asunder  and  ap- 
parently annihilated  it,  now  stands,  in  the 
mind  and  perhaps  in  the  affection  of  that 
party,  as  the  leader  about  whom  it  builds  a 
new  and  reasonable  hope. 

THE  CHANCE  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

THUS  it  looks,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
as  if  the  Democratic  party  might  find 
its  way  back  into  public  favor  (the  popular 
personality  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  being  out  of  the 
field),  provided  always  that  Mr.  Bryan  and 
its  other  leaders  use  good  judgment  in  the 
means  that  they  employ  and  in  the  subjects 
that  they  emphasize.  The  party  has  gained 
much  by  the  passing  of  several  men  from 
leadership — men  like  Hill  and  Gorman.  But 
it  yet  stands  badly  in  need  of  tried  leaders. 
Besides  Mr.  Bryan,  it  has  a  number  of  young 
men,  such  as  Governor  Folk,  Mr.  Jerome, 
Mayor  McClellan,  and  Senator  Bailey. 

But  it  has  two  disadvantages — first,  the 
doubt  whether  with  these  leaders  it  can  re- 
gain the  confidence  of  the  men  who  think 
and  of  the  men  who  have — the  substantial 
element  of  the  country;  and,  second,  the 
danger  that  it  may  find  itself  hitched  to 
the  incubus  of  a  Hearst,  or  of  what  Hearst 
stands  for. 

Its  leaders  have  the  difficult  task  before 
them  to  remember  that,  just  as  there  is  now 
a  strong  swing  of  popular  feeling  to  curtail 
the   power   and   the   privileges    of   trusts,    so 
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there  will  be  a  backward  swing  before  the 
next  presidential  campaign.  The  popular 
cry  will  be,  not  indeed  to  give  concentrated 
wealth,  special  exemptions  or  privileges,  but 
to  keep  governmental  interference  away  from 
legitimate  business — to  insure  the  safety  of 
property  from  needless  annoyance  and  even 
from  confiscation.  We  are  now  preparing 
the  way  for  that  backward  swing  of  the, 
public  mood. 

There  are  two  men  that  the  whole  na- 
tion knows  who,  on  either  swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum, would  command  public  confidence; 
but  neither  of  them  will  be  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency  at  the  next  election.  One,  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  who,  the  public  knows,  is  as 
zealous  to  preserve  the  rights  of  honestly  got 
property  and  the  legitimate  free  play  of 
business  as  he  is  to  punish  industrial  law- 
breakers; and  the  other  is  Mr.  Cleveland, 
who  showed  his  party  the  way  to  abridge  the 
worst  privileges  of  industrialism,  when  it 
lacked  the  courage  to  do  it.  If  the  Demo- 
cratic party  could  combine  Mr.  Cleveland's 
character  and  clear- thoughtedness  with  Mr. 
Bryan's  popular  leadership,  something  like 
Mr.  Taft's  continuation  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
policy  of  the  square  deal  is  the  only  thing  that 
could  defeat  it. 

But  many  things  will  happen  and  new  men 
may  rise  in  the  meantime.  Yet,  looked  at 
from  the  point  of  view  of  either  party,  we  do 
not  seem  likely  to  return  to  the  methods  of  a 
Hanna,  who  bought  a  national  election  to 
prevent  our  economic  and  financial  suicide, 
or  of  men  like  Hill  and  Gorman  who  con- 
ducted  national  campaigns  after  the  manner 
of  ward  politicians — unless  we  suffer  the 
combination  of  criminality  and  stupidity 
that  would  present  itself  if  Mr.  Hearst  on  one 
side  and  some  mere  dummy  of  the  Special 
Interests,  on  the  other  side,  should  be  put 
forward. 

THE  EMOTIONS  OF  THE  SHIFTING  PUBLIC 

A  SWING  of  public  feeling  into  a  mood 
that  we  loosely  speak  of  as  Socialistic 
is,  of  course,  a  natural  and  inevitable  result 
of  the  crimes  against  the  public  that  the 
Privileged  Interests  have  committed.  Every 
rebate  given  by  a  railroad  has  turned  some 
man  or  a  dozen  or  a  hundred  men  to- 
ward severe  governmental  regulation  if  not 
governmental  ownership.  Every  improper  en- 
croachment of  a  corporation  over  the  line  of 


fair  competition  has  driven  some  man  or  a 
dozen  or  a  hundred  men  to  favor  almost  any 
remedy  that  anybody  should  proclaim;  and 
the  public  proof  of  the  widespread  sins  of 
corporations  has  made  many  men  radical 
who  before  were  conservative.  The  pulpit 
has  stirred  the  women,  and  commencement 
•orators  have  warned  our  youth.  All  these 
things  could  not  go  on  without  arousing  the 
strong  emotions  of  the  crowd.  A  democracy 
must  do  its  washing  and  its  house-cleaning, 
its  weeping  and  its  cursing  in  sight  of  all  the 
world. 

And  the  mood  will  presently  shift — turn 
again  toward  conservatism.  We  shall  hear 
pleas  for  moderation — -not,  let  us  hope,  for 
peace  and  forgiveness  to  evil-doers,  but  for 
care  lest  we  discourage  the  leaders  of  le- 
gitimate industry,  and  lest  we  discredit  the 
organization  and  the  methods  of  modern 
business,  which,  next  to  civil  liberty,  are  per- 
haps the  most  useful  social  inventions  of  man. 

Men  who  have  seen  the  wind  change  many 
times  before  do  not  become  excited  by  the 
weather-vane.  Because  many  emotional  per- 
sons think  they  would  prefer  Socialism  to 
warfare  or  because  certain  criminal  captains 
of  commerce  cry  out  that  we  are  destroying  a 
great  American  industry — -industry  is  in  no 
danger  of  stopping,  nor  are  we  on  the  verge 
of  Socialism.  When  the  cause  of  all  the  out- 
cry is  definitely  measured,  we  shall  see  that 
a  few  persons  have  been  punished  for  vio- 
lating the  law,  and  that  some  have  lost  money 
because  they  were  caught  in  doing  a  disrep- 
utable business,  and  that's  all  there  is  of  it. 
And  more  such  convictions  and  losses  would 
do  "business"   no  permanent  harm. 

Nor  is  there  cause  for  alarm  about  the 
hubbub  which  our  bad  business  methods 
have  stirred  up  in  Europe.  The  foreign 
press  and  foreign  correspondents  of  the 
American  press  like  "live"  news;  and  there 
are  commercial  circles  in  Europe  that  would 
feel  no  regret  if  our  trade  did  decline. 

The  emotional  literature  of  the  subject  is 
the  literature  of  a  day.  The  emotionalism 
of  our  public  also  is  of  a  day.  The  only  lasting 
thing,  let  us  hope,  may  be  the  pull-up  of 
business  morals  and  the  recognition  of  the 
law  as  a  thing  to  be  obeyed.  But  a  democ- 
racy is  necessarily  emotional.  Wise  leaders 
use  its  emotions  as  forces  that  are  whole- 
some, when  guided  right  and  kept  under 
proper  restraint. 
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SLANDERING  A  WHOLE  PEOPLE 

THE  extent  to  which  some  of  our  moral- 
ists have  permitted  their  emotions 
and  their  rhetoric  to  mislead  them  is  indicated 
by  these  quotations  from  the  commencement 
address  of  a  distinguished  man,  President 
Schurman,  of  Cornell  University . 

"To  get  and  to  have  is  the  motto  not  only  of 
the  market,  but  of  the  altar  and  of  the  hearth. 
We  are  coming  to  measure  man — man  with  his 
heart  and  mind  and  soul — in  terms  of  mere  acqui- 
sition and  possession.  A  waning  Christianity  and 
a  waxing  Mammonism  are  the  twin  spectres  of 
our  age." 

"We  are  dealing  with  the  virus  of  a  universal 
infection.  The  whole  Nation  needs  a  new  bap- 
tism of  the  old  virtue  of  honesty.  The  love  of 
money  and  the  reckless  pursuit  of  it  are  under- 
mining the  National  character." 

These  sweeping  declarations  are  based  on — 
what  evidence?  Beef  and  insurance  scan- 
dals and  railroad  rebates  and  the  commercial 
conduct  of  certain  trusts.  Bad  as  these  are, 
they  do  not  involve  "the  whole  nation." 
There  is  no  "virus  of  a  universal  infection." 
Try  to  make  an  accurate  measure  of  dis- 
honesty and  you  will  surely  discover — if  such 
an  estimate  can  be  made  to  approach  accuracy 
— that  there  is  as  large  a  proportion  of  rigidly 
honest  men  in  your  acquaintance  and  in  your 
community  as  there  were  in  your  acquaintance 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago  or  as  were  in  the 
same  community  fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
ago.  The  difference  is  the  scale  of  activity. 
There  is  probably  no  larger  a  proportion  of 
dishonest  butchers  in  Chicago  than  in  any 
other  big  city  in  the  Union.  Their  dis- 
tinction is,  they  have  done  a  larger  business. 
The  probability  is  that  the  business  morals 
of  railway  men  are  quite  as  high  as  the  busi- 
ness morals  were  of  the  men  who  conducted 
the  stage  lines  of  the  country  a  hundred  years 
ago.  The  difference  is,  one  had  a  chance  by  a 
trick  to  cheat  you  out  of  $1  or  $5.  The  other 
has  a  chance  to  enable  you,  if  you  are  a  large 
shipper,  to  get  the  advantage  of  your  com- 
petitor by  $10,000  or  $100,000. 

And  men  have  always  been  eager  "to  get 
and  to  hold" — that  is,  a  certain  proportion 
of  men  have.  President  Schurman  could  not, 
to  save  his  life,  prove  that  a  larger  proportion 
of  men  now  "measure  man — with  his  heart 
and  his  mind,  and  his  soul — in  terms  of  mere 
acquisition  and  possession,"   than  so   meas- 


ured men  in  whatever  he  may  regard  as  the 
most  virtuous  and  unselfish  period  or  com- 
munity in  human  history.  The  very  insti- 
tution that  he  directs  is  a  monument  to  the 
generosity  and  to  the  unselfishness  of  men-of- 
affairs  and  of  professional  men,  and  its  work 
is  carried  on  by  men  who  have  as  high  ideals 
as  men  ever  had  at  any  imaginary  time  when 
"Mammonism"  was  not  a  "spectre."  And  so 
it  is  at  most  of  our  colleges.  So  it  is,  in  fact, 
in  most  business  circles.  So  it  is  throughout 
the  mass  of  American  men  and  women;  for 
they  have  consciences,  they  deal  justly,  they 
rear  their  children  to  deal  justly  and  to  put 
character  above  price.  There  has  never  in 
all  the  history  of  human  society  been  so 
much  money  and  so  much  unselfish  work 
given  to  the  building  up  of  character — to 
education,  to  charity,  to  every  kind  of  ma- 
chinery that  lifts  us  up — by  the  same  number 
of  men  and  within  the  same  time  as  have 
been  given  in  the  United  States  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  Nor  was  there  ever, 
in  the  history  of  man's  dealing  with  his  fellows 
so  large  a  volume  or  variety  of  transactions 
carried  on  within  the  same  time  as  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  United  States  during  Presi- 
dent Schurman's  lifetime,  with  so  little  loss 
from  dishonesty. 

After  a  necessary  revel  in  commercial 
scandals,  let  us  be  spared  an  unnecessary 
revel  in  the  unwarranted  rhetoric  of  uni- 
versal damnation.  It  may  be  that  one  is  as 
bad  as  the  other.  In  commercial  scandals, 
we  demand  proof.  Let  us  ask  proof  also  of 
the  "twin  spectres,"  of  "the  virus  of  uni- 
versal infection,"  and  of  the  "undermining  of 
the  national  character."  And,  if  proof  is 
not  presented — why,  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  preacher.  What  a  false  and  horrid  thing 
it  is  to  tell  young  men  who  are  about  to  leave 
college,  that  the  world — our  American  world 
— is  a  sort  of  howling  wilderness  of  ravening 
monsters.  The  great  mass  of  men  now  liv- 
ing and  working  in  it  have  not  found  it  so. 
They  have  found  it  a  world  full  of  honest  men 
and  good  fellowship. 

OPENING  THE  DOORS  OF  THE  SENATE 

OUT  of  the  ferocious  session  of  Congress — 
the  most  loquacious,  one  of  the  most 
industrious  and  at  times  one  of  the  most 
exciting  sessions  of  recent  years — it  may  be 
said    in    general    that    the    complacent    and 
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hitherto  dominant  servants  j}f  the  special 
corporate  interests  came  shorn  of  much  of 
their  power.  They  did  many  things  that  a 
year  ago  they  had  no  idea  of  doing.  They  did 
not  expect  to  pass  a  railroad  rate  bill  that 
should  really  regulate.  They  did  not 
expect  to  make  any  real  progress  with  a 
pure-food  bill.  Of  course  they  did  not  expect 
any  such  legislation  as  the  meat-inspection 
law. 

Such  pieces  of  legislation  are  indications  of 
a  very  great  change  that  has  taken  place 
within  a  twelvemonth  in  Congress,  especially 
in  the  Senate,  and  in  its  relations  to  the  public. 
A  little  while  ago  public  opinion  did  not  seem 
able  to  reach  the  Senate.  Its  proceedings 
were  carried  on  in  a  dull  and  almost  in  a 
mysterious  way.  The  routine  news  from 
Washington  told  nothing  of  importance.  It 
was  understood  in  both  ends  of  the  capitol 
and  throughout  the  country  that  a  small 
mrmber  of  powerful  senators,  during  the  last 
stages  of  legislation,  quietly  did  what  they 
pleased — generally  in  conference  committees. 
The  Washington  correspondents  reported  per- 
functory things  and  gossip,  and  little  else. 
Mitchell  and  Burton  were  in  the  Senate. 
Senator  Depew  was  in  eloquent  activity  and 
Senator  Piatt  was  mysteriously  powerful. 
There  were  dull  speeches  about  the  canal. 
There  was  much  private  talk  about  the 
President's  foolish  and  ruinous  policy  of 
railroad  regulation.  The  railroad  companies 
were  sending  out  tons  of  printed  matter  to 
show  how  just  and  fair  all  their  dealings  were. 
Somehow  the  people  did  not  get  a  real 
knowledge  of  what  Congress  did.  There 
was  a  cloak  of  mystery  and  of  dignity  and  of 
uncertainty  over  if. 

Now,  as  timid  people  regard  him,  the  Presi- 
dent has  done  many  terrible  and  dangerous 
things.  But  he  has  done  one  thing  that  the 
country  will  appreciate  when  it  comes  thor- 
oughly to  understand  it  He  has  lifted  this 
cloak  of  mystery  and  of  "dignity"  from 
Congress — especially  from  the  Senate.  He 
may  have  "broken  into"  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government,  as  all  forceful 
presidents  have  done  from  Washington  down  ; 
but  he  has  enabled  the  country  to  see  precisely 
what  was  going  on.  When  legislative  new-, 
did  not  come  from  the  capitol,  it  began  to 
come  from  the  White  House.  In  a  word, 
the  President's  activity  caused  real  publicity 
to  be  given  to  Congress ;  and  the  people  know 


better  what  was  done  and  what  was  not  done, 
and  why  this  was  done  and  why  that  was  done 
by  Congress,  than  they  had  before  known  for 
many  a  year.  And,  when  the  public  has 
spoken  to  Congress,  Congress  has  heard  with 
a  better  hearing  than  it  had  shown  for  a  very 
long  time.  Apart  from  all  definite  legislative 
results,  the  President  has  done  the  country 
the  very  great  service  of  really  opening  the 
doors  of  the  Senate,  and  public  opinion  has 
been  able  to  make  itself  felt  there. 

AN  ENERGETIC  CONGRESS 

AND  the  last  session  of  Congress  was  a  no- 
table one.  Important  measures,  like  the 
Statehood  bill  and  the  Pure  Food  bill,  that 
had  dragged  through  Congress  after  Congress 
for  years  without  decisive  action  were  at  last 
enacted.  New  laws  like  the  Railroad  Rate 
bill  and  the  Meat  Inspection  bill,  which  in 
the  national  mood  that  prevailed  until  lately 
would  have  limped  through  several  sessions 
only  to  be  finally  emasculated  beyond  re- 
cognition, were  passed  with  a  rapidity  that 
was  as  admirable  as  it  was  surprising,  with 
no  loss,  through  compromise,  of  their  essen- 
tial points.  Nothing  was  plainer  than  that 
a  stimulating  breeze  was  blowing  over  the 
national  Government  all  through  the  session. 
The  mood  was  new.  If  every  measure  was  the 
residuum  of  many  compromises,  so  it  has 
always  been  in  our  national  house-keeping. 
The  significant  fact  was  that  the  compromises 
in  most  cases  were  mere  sops  passed  out  by 
the  advocates  of  stringent  bills  to  Interests 
that  in  other  days  would  have  dictated  terms 
themselves.  The  President  took  note  of  this 
when  he  said  of  the  session: 

"It  is  noteworthy  that  not  a  single  measure 
which  the  closest  scrutiny  could  warrant  us  in  call- 
ing of  doubtful  propriety  has  been  enacted;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  no  influence  of  any  kind  has 
availed  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  laws  most 
vitally  necessary  to  the  nation  at  this  time." 

Petty  triumphs  were  won  by  the  Interests 
and  their  allies  in  the  provision  in  the  Meat 
Inspection  bill  placing  the  cost  of  the  in- 
spection on  the  taxpayers  instead  of  on  the 
packers,  in  the  court  review  provision  of  the 
Rate  bill,  in  several  omissions  from  the  Pure 
Food  bill,  and  in  other  compromises;  but  after 
all  these  were  but  hollow  victories.  In  a 
day  of  a  lax  public  conscience  or  of  a  plodding 
Chief  Executive,  these  might  have  been  sub- 
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stantial  advantages  to  be  used  against  the 
public  at  large,  but  the  present  awakened 
temper  of  the  nation  was  well  summed  up 
by  Senator  Bailey  who  declared  that  if  the 
railroads,  for  example,  sought  to  evade 
through  court  delays  the  rate  regulations 
imposed,  Congress  would  then  pass  a  law 
"with  iron  teeth  in  it.  " 

It  is  this  spirit  that  gives  the  keynote  of 
much  of  the  legislation  accomplished.  Federal 
regulation  has  been  extended  as  it  has  never 
been  extended  before.  No  important  legis- 
lation affecting  our  foreign  relations  or  our 
dependencies  was  successful.  The  Santo  Do- 
mingo treatv  was  shelved;  the  Philippine 
tariff  was  left  unchanged;  nothing  was  done 
about  Chinese  exclusion ;  the  need  of  a  new 
tariff  arrangement  with  Germany  was  dis- 
regarded. The  results  achieved  were  all 
changes  in  our  domestic  affairs;  and  the 
most  important  were  in  the  nature  of  regula- 
tions of  corporation  or  private  life. 

The  Rate  bill  regulates  the  railroads  of 
the  whole  country  in  a  vital  particular,  the 
Pure  Food  bill  the  food  manufacturers,  the 
Meat  Inspection  bill  the  packers.  The  Im- 
munity bill  provides  that  officers  of  corpora- 
tions must  testify  to  any  misdeeds  of  their 
corporations  without  recourse  to  a  plea  of 
immunity.  It  gives  the  Government  wider 
latitude  than  it  has  ever  before  had  to  inves- 
tigate the  affairs  of  corporations.  The  Natur- 
alization law  makes  the  requirements  for 
citizenship  stricter,  among  other  things  ad- 
mitting to  citizenship  no  alien  who  cannot 
read  English.  The  National  Quarantine  law 
replaces  with  a  uniform  system  of  restric- 
tions the  discordant  state  rules  that  caused 
considerable  trouble  in  the  South  during  the 
yellow  fever  epidemic  last  summer.  Every 
one  of  these  measures  strengthened  the  arm 
of  the  national  Government  and  emphasized 
our  growing  tendency  to  regard  the  country 
more  and  more  as  a  homogeneous  nation. 
And  the  vigor  with  which  the  Administration 
is  prosecuting  violations  of  existing  statutes 
is  earnest  of  vigorous  enforcement  of  these 
newer  laws.  The  popular  mood  that 
demanded  their  passage  grows  more  enthu- 
siastic at  every  regulating  or  prosecuting 
effort  made;  and  with  the  public  behind 
any  forward  policy  of  an  Administration,  it 
cannot  die  of  inanition.  There  is  a  swing 
toward  nationalization,  and  a  growing  public 
alertness. 
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THE  new  Meat  Inspection  law  goes  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  for  the  national  Gov- 
ernment to  go  toward  insuring  the  purity  of 
meat  products,  especially  when  it  is  supple- 
mented by  the  Pure  Food  act.  But  no 
national  law  can  directly  insure  the  purity  of 
any  food  products  that  are  used  in  the  state 
in  which  they  are  prepared.  The  national 
Government  can  have  to  do  only  with  those 
that  enter  into  interstate  or  foreign  trade  or 
trade  in  a  territory  or  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  people  of  Alaska,  therefore, 
or  of  Arizona  will  have  better  protection 
against  impure  food  products  than  the  people 
of  Chicago  or  of  New  York. 

The  remedy  for  bad  packing  house  food 
lies  at  last,  to  a  great  degree,  in  state  and 
municipal  legislation  and  vigilance.  There 
have  been  and  doubtless  there  yet  are  foul 
dairies  and  vile  slaughter  houses  in  and  about 
all  our  large  cities  the  whole  products  of  which 
are  consumed  in  those  cities.  It  is  an  almost 
ridiculously  small  proportion  of  the  meat 
products  of  the  country  that  are  prepared  by 
the  Chicago  packers. 

The  more  important  question  for  you,  then, 
is  whether  the  places  where  food  is  prepared 
in  your  own  neighborhood  be  clean  and 
whether  the  local  inspection  of  them  is 
thorough  and  honest.  The  whole  just  out- 
cry for  better  meat  inspection  admirably 
illustrates  the  general  fact  that,  when  any- 
thing is  the  matter,  we  rush  to  Washington 
for  a  remedy.  In  this  case,  we  rushed  to 
Washington  property.  There  was  no  other 
way  to  bring  the  offending  packers  even  to 
understand  that  the  people  were  in  earnest. 
But.  since  the  local  government  of  Chicago 
and  of  Illinois  had  utterly  failed,  as  most  of 
our  local  governments  have  failed  at  similar 
tasks,  the  truth  is  very  forcibly  brought  home 
to  us  that,  if  our  crusade  for  pure  food  is  to 
bring  safety,  we  must  see  to  it  that  local  in- 
spection also  is  thorough.  All  this  class  of 
legislation  at  Washington  and  many  other 
classes  as  well  teach  the  lesson  of  the  need 
of  better  home  government. 

Campaigns  for  better  home  governments, 
municipal  and  state,  can  seldom  be  made 
spectacular.  It  is  hard  to  throw  into  them 
the  indignation  or  the  enthusiasm  that  can 
be  aroused  by  a  national  scandal.  But  our 
character  is  really  put  to  a  severer  test  by 
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our  local  duties — to  see  that  local  butchers 
and  dairymen  and  the  like  serve  clean  food— 
than  by  the  campaign  for  the  congressional 
election  that  will  be  held  this  fall.  European 
criticism  and  the  cry  of  the  loss  of  American 
trade  are  trivial  things  in  comparison  with 
purely  local  duties.  Query :  do  the  preachers 
and  the  politicians  in  your  neighborhood  who 
are  deeply  concerned  about  our  ' '  morals  as  a 
nation"  take  the  time  and  the  trouble  to  see 
that  the  milk  which  is  served  to  the  babies  is 
free  from  infection  or  that  the  meat  sold  by 
the  local  butchers  is  good  meat?  That  is  a 
real  test  of  civic  character. 

ON  WITH  THE  CANAL 

THE  congressional  action  taken  on  the 
Panama  canal  was  what  the  President 
and  the  canal  commission  desired.  Both 
houses  voted  for  a  lock  and  not  a  sea-level 
canal ;  and  thus  the  fundamental  engineering 
problem  is  now  settled.  This  was  the  Presi- 
dent's preference  and  the  preference  of  the 
American  engineers  of  the  advisory  board, 
but  not  of  the  foreign  engineers. 

Work,  then,  will  now  be  carried  on,  on 
this  basis,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about 
^140,000,000.  But  the  expense  of  sani- 
tation and  of  constructing  terminals  is  ex- 
pected to  add  to  this  sum,  and  further  finan- 
cial legislation  will  probably  be  necessary. 
We  have  gone  far  enough  to  know  that  neither 
the  expense  nor  the  time  required  to  cut  the 
canal  can  be  foretold  with  definiteness.  The 
cost  will  be  somewhat  increased — perhaps 
considerably  increased — by  the  resolution 
of  Congress  which  compels  the  purchase  of 
all  supplies  from  American  manufacturers. 

But  the  sanitation  of  the  isthmus  is  now 
reported  to  be  good;  most  of  the  causes  of 
delay  and  of  uncertainty  have  been  removed, 
if  not  all;  and  Congress  said,  in  effect,  to  the 
commission  and  its  engineers: 

"We  have  now  done  what  you  asked.  < i- 1 
ahead  and  cut  it";  and  the  President  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  to  Mr.  Shonts,  the  chair- 
man of  the  commission,  "Now  cut  loose." 
It  has  been  announced  that  President  Roose- 
velt himself  will  visit  the  isthmus  in  the  early 
fall — a  good  plan,  in  spite  of  the  traditional 
and  purely  sentimental  objection  to  the  Presi- 
dent's going  outside  our  own  territory. 
There  is  no  other  governmental  enterprise  of 
the  same  value  and  permanence  and  far- 
reaching   importance;     there   is   no   other   in 


which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  taken  a  keener  inter- 
est; there  is  no  other,  perhaps,  that  will  be 
so  long  remembered  in  connection  with  his 
administration.  It  is  a  very  natural  impulse 
to  inspect  the  work  himself.  In  no  other 
way  could  he  more  clearly  show  his  official 
and  personal  interest  in  it ;  and  the  announce- 
ment of  his  purpose  and  the  visit  itself  will 
act  as  the  strongest  possible  stimulus  to 
everybody  connected  with  the  enterprise. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  A  NATION 

THE  Russian  Duma  continues  and  fights 
resolutely  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment, point  by  point.  Important — funda- 
mental in  fact — as  the  land  problem  in  Russia 
is,  the  struggle  with  the  crown  about  land 
is  not  the  most  significant  thing;  nor  is  the 
most  significant  thing  this  "crisis"  or  that 
in  the  Duma's  dealings  with  the  Tsar  and 
the  autocracy ;  nor  is  it  even  the 
horrible  murder  of  Jews,  which  might 
under  some  conditions  throw  the  whole  con- 
stitutional movement  off  the  track.  But 
the  most  significant  thing  is  that  the  Duma 
continues  to  exist,  continues  to  struggle, 
holds  together  and  is  fast  convincing  the 
world — probably  including  the  Russian  autoc- 
racy itself  —  that  no  backward  step  will  be 
taken,  that  representative  government  has 
come  to  remain  and  to  grow  in  power,  that  the 
people  have  leaders,  and  that  some  degree  of 
popular  rights  shall  come  out  of  these 
struggles. 

It  is  a  spectacle,  therefore,  that  it  is  not 
given  to  many  generations  of  men  to^  wit- 
ness— this  birth  of  a  new  nation  and  the 
definite  formulation  of  a  freer  government 
for  so  large  a  part  of  the  human  race.  It  is 
a  large  chapter  in  the  slow  universal  progress 
toward  freedom,  and  a  very  cheerful  one. 

THE  APPALACHIAN  PARK 

THE  passage  by  the  Senate  of  the  bill  for 
the  proposed  Appalachian  and  White 
Mountain  National  Parks  (carrying  an  appro- 
priation of  $3 ,000 .000 )  brings  nearer  the 
final  adoption  of  this  admirable  plan.  Espec- 
ciallv  in  the  Southern  mountains  is  Federal 
supervision  of  forests  and  streams  necessary. 
The  area  of  the  proposed  park  extends  from 
Maryland  to  Georgia;  and  the  lowlands  of 
the  Atlantic  and  gulf  regions  through  which 
these  mountain  streams  reach  the  sea  can  be 
protected  from  drouth  and  floods  in  no  other 
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way.  The  national  government  cannot  at 
once,  if  ever,  acquire  all  the  land  of  the  pro- 
posed park;  but  it  can  acquire  much  of  it, 
it  can  protect  it,  it  can  stimulate  the  state 
governments  to  proper  and  cooperative  action, 
and  it  can  strengthen  the  enforcement  of 
good  forestry  and  game  laws. 

This  Appalachian  region  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive,  picturesque  and  valuable 
parts  of  the  continent.  Because  a  large  part 
of  it  lies  in  states  that  have  until  now  been 
industrially  backward  and  is,  therefore  yet 
difficult  to  reach,  the  public  knows  less  about 
it  than  they  know  of  many  far  less  attractive 
regions  that  lie  at  a  distance  from  the  centres 
of  population.  In  these  mountains  are 
health  and  sport  and  recreation,  both  winter 
and  summer,  for  the  whole  Eastern  popula- 
tion that  lives  nearer  to  them  than  to  the 
Adirondaeks.  The  great  tide  of  travel  for 
health  and  pleasure  that  goes  to  Florida, 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  for  the  winter  will 
stop,  going  or  coming,  for  the  spring  or  the 
fall,  in  this  region.  The  time  will  probably 
come  within'  the  lifetime  of  persons  now 
living  when  it  will  be  the  most  popular  play- 
place  of  the  continent. 

Apart  from  pleasure  and  health,  there  are 
urgent  economic  reasons  for  the  proper  care 
of  this  great  watershed.  Below  the  foothills 
of  these  mountains  manufacturing  commun- 
ities are  growing  up  with  a  rapidity  that 
was  not  dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago.  It  was 
the  late  Edward  Atkinson  who  declared  that 
this  region  would  be  the  home  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  most  vigorous  population 
in  the  United  States.  The  curse  of  slavery 
fell  lightly  on  it,  so  that  it  has  within  a  genera- 
tion begun  an  industrial  life  almost  as  if  it 
were  a  newly  found  country.  It  is  the 
home  of  the  most  industrious  and  demo- 
cratic part  of  the  Southern  people ;  and  it  is 
the  destination  of  both  men  and  money  from 
other  parts  of  the  Union.  The  water  power 
of  this  region  is  already  under  development 
at  an  astonishing  rate.  Yet  for  the  lack  of 
storage  reservoirs  in  the  mountains  and  for 
the  lack  of  care  in  preserving  the  forests, 
mills  and  villages  below  are  sometimes  de- 
stroyed by  flood.  And  the  destruction  of 
soil  goes  on  continually.  Many  a  thousand 
acres  of  land  that  ought  to  produce  cotton — 
cotton  at  ten  cents  a  pound — is  washed  into 
gulleys  that  disfigure  the  landscape  and  de- 
note barrenness. 


But  amazing  things  are  already  coming  to 
pass  both  in  these  mountains  and  in  these 
lowlands.  Land  in  almost  inaccessible  places 
doubles  in  value  every  few  years;  streams 
that  had  run  to  waste  since  the  world  was 
made  are  now  dammed  to  turn  cotton  mills, 
some  of  them  half  a  hundred  miles  awav  ;  and 
the  stubborn  old  doctrine  of  states'  rights 
has  yielded  to  assent  to  the  national  govern- 
ment's unifying  action.  After  this,  any- 
thing may  happen. 

ECONOMIC  PRESSURE  ON  AN  OLD  PROBLEM 

ONE  of  the  most  striking  economic  facts 
that  are  encountered  in  any  part  of  the 
Union  is  the  desperate  cry  of  the  Southern 
cotton  mills  for  labor.  At  a  profitable  time 
a  considerable  proportion  of  their  spindles 
are  idle.  At  the  same  time  in  many  parts  of 
the  South  there  are  fewer  even  of  farm- 
hands than  are  needed. 

Now  for  a  long  and  weary  time  we  have 
been  discussing  what  to  do  with,  or  for,  several 
classes  of  people  in  the  Southern  states — the 
backward  part  of  the  white  population,  the 
mountain  folk,  "our  contemporary  ances- 
tors," and  the  Negroes;  and  the  discussion 
has  all  the  while  carried  the  inference  that 
many  people  could  not  get  profitable  em- 
ployment. Of  course  nobody  can  get  or  keep 
very  profitable  employment  except  persons 
who  have  been  trained  to  some  useful  work; 
but,  with  an  urgent  demand  for  labor,  of  all 
grades  and  kinds,  Opportunity  seems  at 
last  to  be  knocking  at  the  door  of  all  who 
wish  to  work. 

Perhaps  there's  the  rub — that  some  who 
have  dwelt  in  the  sunny  contentment  of  a 
climate  where  little  clothing  and  fuel  are  re- 
quired and  where  the  standard  of  living  is 
low,  are  not  eager  to  give  up  a  life  of  indolent 
ease  for  all  the  good  things  that  Opportunity 
might  bring.  The  pressure  of  an  economic 
demand  will  now  quickly  develop  the  most 
capable  and  ambitious  of  the  neglected 
classes  in  the  South,  and  it  will  drive  the  in- 
competent and  unambitious — whither? 

New  England  faced  a  somewhat  similar 
economic  problem  a  long  time  ago.  The 
Indian  withdrew — or  was  driven  away.  The 
more  indolent  of  the  white  population  retired, 
or  were  driven,  to  those  remote  communities 
where  they  still  live.  Many  of  them  are 
maintained — some  in  semi-menial  ways — by 
their   more   vigorous  kins-people  who  go   to 
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New  England  to  spend  the  warm  months. 
So  the  untrained  or  idle  Negro  may  vanish, 
and  the  indolent  Negro  and  white  man 
both  go  the  way  of  the  backward  rural  New 
Englander  and  live  by  serving  the  winter 
boarder. 

THE  BENEFACTIONS  OF  THE  YEAR 

IN  THE  past  vear  we  heard  much  about 
greed,  graft,  and  grasping,  but  how  little 
we  were  told  about  the  great  American 
heart  inspiring  the  open  American  hand  to 
give  to  churches,  hospitals,  schools,  colleges, 
art  museums,  orphanages,  and  the  many 
other  objects  of  American  generosity,  sums 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  are  huge. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald,  which  makes  a  specialty  of  collecting 
and  tabulating  statistics,  gave  $66,000,000 
as  the  total  of  American  benevolence  in  1905, 
reckoning  only  gifts  and  bequests  of  $5,000 
and  upwards.  Further  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject, including  gifts  from  $100  upwards,  makes 
the  total  giving  for  the  year  8132,000,000,  or 
$11,000,000  a  month.  That  is  a  sum  of 
generous  gifts  piled  up  day  after  day.  week 
after  week,  and  month  after  month,  that  has 
never  before  been  equalled  in  any  other 
country. 

It  was  not  only  in  1905  that  American 
great-heartedness  made  itself  manifest  in 
benevolent  gifts  of  many  millions.  The 
year  1901,  for  instance,  was  a  year  of  great 
business  expansion;  in  that  year  the  total 
giving  must  have  exceeded  that  of  1905  by 
at  least  $94,000,000,  or  $214,000,000  in  all, 
because  the  recorded  list  of  gifts  and  bequests 
of  $5,000  and  more  in  1901  foots  up  to 
$107,000,000  against  $66,000,000  in  1905; 
$62,000,000  in  [904;  8^5,000,000  in  1903; 
$94,000,000  in  1902;  and  8)7.000,000  in 
1900. 

It  can  safely  be  assumed  in  tins  country 
with  a  population  of  nearly  84, 000. 000,  that 
if  our  \carly  benevolence  is  footed  from  gifts 
of  $100  upwards,  that  is,  including  the 
medium  gifts  of  the  many  with  the  large  gifts 
of  the  comparatively  few,  the  aggregate  of 
each  class  will  be  about  equal.  On  that  con- 
servative basis,  conservative  because  it  does 
not  include  the  millions  of  dollars  given  in 
church  collections,  for  local  objects  and  in 
private  gifts  for  the  same  purpose,  the  bene- 
factions of  the  past  six  years  have  been  as 
follows: 


BENEFACTIONS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

19OO $    94,000,000 

1901    214,000,000 

1902 l88,COO,000 

I  903 1  90,000,000 

1904 124,000,000 

1905     132,000,000 

Total  for  six  years $942,000,000 

The  figures  are  gigantic  and  worthy  of  a 
gigantic  country.  Nine  hundred  and  fortv- 
two  millions  of  dollars,  in  known  gifts  only, 
for  objects  of  optional  public  support,  in  only 
six  years,  makes  an  average  of  $157,000,000 
a  year  or  more  than  $13,000,000  a  month  of 
American  benevolence,  pouring  in  a  constant 
stream,  during  good  years  and  bad  years, 
during  good  months  and  bad  months.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  in  the  last  twenty 
years  more  than  a  billion  of  dollars  have  been 
given   away    in   various   benefactions. 

Dissecting  the  giving  of  1905.  the  classifica- 
tion is  about  as  follows: 

THE     DISTRIBUTION     IX     I  905 

Education $70,000,000 

Art  Galleries  and  Museums  ....  ir    500,000 

Hospitals  and  Dispensaries  ....  12.000,000 
Church      Work     and     Buildings 

(special) 8,000,000 

Foreign    Missions    (special)    ...  4.500,000 

Home     Missions 8,500,000 

Homes  and  Orphanages <>.ooo,ooo 

New  York  Tenement  Work  ...  4,000,000 

Miscellaneous 9,  000, 000 

Total  for  year $132,000,000 

It  is  well  that  the  sum  given  for  education 
of  all  kinds,  lower  as  well  as  higher,  should  be 
fully  one-half  the  total  gifts,  because  educa- 
tion of  the  masses  means  less  need  for  the 
relief  of  the  needy.  Education  means  fitness 
for  work,  and  work  means  self-support  and 
self-relii  I 

Tin  gifts  tor  churches  range  from  $100 
to  $1,500,000;  tor  hospitals,  from  $100  to 
8500,000;  for  the  other  objects  from  $100  to 
$6,000,000. 

If  to  all  this  record  of  known  giving  could 
be  added  the  unknown  giving,  the  vast  total 
would  probably  be  nearly  $400,000,000  a 
year  or  more  than  $1,000,000  a  day,  for 
every  day  of  the  year,  Sundays  and  holidays 
included.     Then  add  to  that  the  occasions  of 
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special  relief,  such  as  the  Johnstown  flood, 
the  Galveston  tidal  wave,  the  Chicago  fire, 
and  the  recent  San  Francisco  calamity,  when 
the  telegraph  wires  were  as  hot  with  messages 
of  financial  relief  as  they  were  with  messages 
detailing  the  calamities.  Almost  before  the 
message  "We  are  suffering"  is  read,  goes  the 
answer  "Draw  on  us  for  what  you  need." 
Then  the  best  that  there  is  in  the  American 
character    is   revealed. 

THE  TERMS  OF  THE  NEW  LAWS 

THE  Rate  bill  was  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant advance  made  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. In  its  final  form  it  authorizes  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  on  complaint  of 
a  citizen  to  call  a  hearing  and  fix  a  maximum 
just  and  reasonable  rate.  Railroads  may 
appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  the  courts.  Rebates 
and  other  discriminations  are  forbidden  and 
penalties  set  for  them.  It  may  be  pointed  out 
here  that  the  Immunity  law  will  make  it 
easier  for  the  Government  to  uncover  secret 
discrimination  than  it  ever  has  been — which 
ought  to  serve  as  a  deterrent.  Pipe-lines, 
sleeping  car  companies  and  express  companies 
are  made  common  carriers,  and  are  subject 
to  the  law.  Railroads  are  forbidden  to 
engage  in  any  other  business  than  transporta- 
tion, such  as  carrying  on  coal  mining,  for 
example,  or  dealing  in  oil.  An  effort  was 
made  to  include  the  pipe  lines  under  this 
provision,  but  when  it  was  pointed  out  by 
Senator  Culberson  and  others  that  this 
would  injure  the  small  independent  oil 
men,  the  pipe  lines  were  excluded.  Charges 
for  private  freight  cars  and  all  charges  inci- 
dental to  the  use  of  them  must  be  included 
in  the  transportation  charge;  they  cannot  be 
made  separate  items.  Passes  may  be  given 
only  to  specified  classes  of  persons.  All  these 
provisions,  it  is  understood,  apply  to  common 
carriers  that  do  an  interstate  business.  To 
handle  the  new  duties,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  increased  to  seven 
members  at  salaries  of  $10,000  a  year. 

The  Meat  Inspection  bill  requires  three 
inspections,  by  Government  inspectors,  of 
all  animals  killed  for  interstate  trade.  The 
animals  must  first  be  inspected  alive.  Any 
diseased  ones  must  be  slaughtered  separately 
from  the  others  and  the  meat  given  a  special 
examination.  After  slaughter,  each  carcass 
must    be    carefully     inspected    and    tagged 


"inspected  and  passed"  or  "inspected  and 
condemned. "  The  condemned  carcasses 
must  be  destroyed  in  the  presence  of  the 
Government  inspector.  A  second  inspection 
of  the  meat  that  has  been  "inspected  and 
passed"  may  be  made  to  see  if  it  has  become 
unfit  for  human  food.  Then  an  inspection 
must  be  made  of  all  meat  food  products,  and 
a  label  put,  under  the  inspector's  supervision, 
on  the  can  or  other  receptacle  into  which 
the  product  is  placed  that  must  state  its 
contents.  The  Government  inspectors  are 
authorized  to  visit  at  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night  any  part  of  any  establishment  where 
meat  is  packed  for  interstate  trade,  and  all 
establishments  must  be  kept  in  satisfactory 
sanitary  condition  according  to.  prescribed 
rules.  The  Government  is  to  maintain  the 
force  of  inspectors  at  the  packing  centres 
at  Government  expense. 

The  Pure  Food  law  forbids  the  manufac- 
ture, sale,  or  delivery  of  any  adulterated, 
misbranded,  poisonous,  or  deleterious  foods, 
drugs,  medicines,  or  liquors,  and  establishes 
a  penalty  for  violations.  Foods  and  drugs 
are  consider ated  adulterated  if  they  contain 
any  substance  that  causes  them  to  fall  below 
the  regular  standard  in  quality,  purity,  or 
strength.  External  preservatives  may  be 
used  if  directions  for  their  removal  are  printed 
on  the  package  containing  the  food  article. 
A  false  description  on  a  label  is  considered 
misbranding.  Mixtures  in  packages  con- 
taining alcohol,  morphine,  opium,  and  other 
habit-forming  drugs  must  have  the  quantity 
of  the  drug  printed  on  the  label.  The  word 
"Blend,  ""  Compound"  or  "Imitation"  must 
appear  on  the  label  of  mixed  liquors,  and 
only  harmless  flavoring  and  coloring  ingre- 
dients may  be  used. 

Not  one  of  these  laws  was  so  stringent  as 
its  most  ardent  advocates  demanded,  but  all 
mark  definite  steps  toward  a  higher  plane 
of  business  morality.  They  will  make  the 
last  session  of  Congress  memorable.  And 
no  summary  like  this  can  fail  to  congratulate 
the  people  of  Oklahoma  and  indeed  the  whole 
country  on  the  passage  of  the  Statehood  bill. 
Oklahoma  comes  into  the  Union  as  a  state 
full  of  lusty  promise;  and  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  stay  out  unless  their  citizens  vote  to 
bring  the  two  territories  in  as  a  single  state. 
This  question  they  will  vote  on.  Thus  was 
settled  a  bothersome  question,  and  it  was  set- 
tled right. 


THE   RUSSIAN    MASSACRES 

AN  ILLUMINATING  EXPOSURE  OF  BUREAUCRATIC    METHODS   BY  PRINCE 
URUSOV    IN    THE    MOST    NOTABLE    SPEECH    YET    MADE     IN    THE    DUMA 


THE  question  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment's liability  in  the  massacres  of 
this  last  year  is  a  fundamental  ques- 
tion and  one  which  has  aroused  great  interest. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  interpel- 
lated on  this  point.  In  the  meanwhile  an- 
other massacre,  resembling,  in  every  respect, 
those  of  the  last  years,  took  place  at  Bielo- 
stock.  While  the  country  was  still  under  the 
shadow  of  this  last  drama,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  answered  the  interpellation.  Prince 
Urusov  was  selected  to  respond  to  the 
Minister. 

Prince  Urusov  was  governor  of  Tver  until 
1905.  He  resigned  when  Trepoff  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
He  was  Assistant  Minister  of  the  Interior  for 
a  time  under  Durnovo  and  Witte  last  year. 
The  most  significant  parts  of  his  speech  are 
given  in  a  literal  translation  : 

"Any  attempt  to  investigate  the  so-called 
pogromy  (massacres)  will  bring  the  inves- 
tigator face  to  face  with  certain  symptoms 
identical  in  all  cases.  Firstly  a  massacre  is 
alwavs  preceded  by  reports  of  its  preparation, 
accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  a  certain 
kind  of  'stormy  petrels'  in  the  person  of 
little  known  representatives  of  the  dregs  of 
the  population.  Then  too  the  cause  of  the 
massacre  as  officially  announced  is  after- 
ward alwavs,  without  exception,  found  to  be 
false.  Further,  in  the  acts  of  the  murderers 
there  is  always  to  be  found  a  certain  simi- 
larity of  plan  which  robs  these  acts  of  the 
character  of  chance  or  elemental  phenomena. 
The  murderers  acl  on  the  assumption  of  some 
kind  of  right,  as  if  conscious  that  they  will  not 
be  punished,  and  only  continue  to  act  as 
long  as  this  confidence  remains  unshaken. 
Again,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Police  there  is 
never  any  unity  or  plan.  While  some  police 
sections  suffer  complete  devastation  in  the 
presence  of  considerable  police  forces,  other 
sections  remain  almost  untouched  in  con- 
sequence of  the  protection  afford  to  them  by 
the  Police,  who  have  done  their  duty  with 
confidence  and  energy. 


"In  January  1906  one  of  the  persons  in  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  an  opponent  of 
this  policy  of  massacres — I  do  not  refer  to 
myself — began  to  receive  a  large  quantitv 
of  specimen  appeals,  simply  designed,  which 
had  been  widely  circulated  in  the  chief  cen- 
tres of  South  and  West  Russia,  and  also 
anxious  complaints  against  the  preparation 
of  massacres  in  Vilna,  Bielostock,  Kiev, 
Nicholaiev,  Alexandrovsk  and  other  towns. 

"Meamvhile  in  St.  Petersburg,  as  early  as 
the  autumn  of  1905  (and  it  would  seem, 
before  the  October  Ministry  came  into  power) 
in  Xo.  16  Fontanka  Street,  in  some  remote 
room  of  the  Department  of  Police,  was  at 
work  a  printing  press,  purchased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Department,  with  government 
money.  This  press  was  put  under  the  control 
of  an  officer  of  gendarmes  in  civil  dress, 
Komissarov,  who,  with  a  few  assistants,  as- 
siduously prepared  the  appeals  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded.  The  secret  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  'underground'  press  was  so 
carefully  kept  and  the  conduct  of  its  organiza- 
tion was  so  conspirative,  that  not  only  in  the 
Ministry,  hut  even  in  the  Department  of 
Police  itself,  there  were  very  few  persons  who 
knew  about  it.  Meanwhile  the  work  of  the 
society,  whose  organ  the  press  was,  was 
clearly  meeting  with  success.  For  when 
questioned  by  a  person  who  happened  to 
come  on  the  track  of  this  organization,  Ko- 
missarov answered:  'A  massacre — we  can 
make  for  you  of  any  kind  you  please.  If  you 
like,  for  ten  men,  and  if  you  like,  for  ten 
thousand.'  Gentlemen,  this  is  an  historic 
phrase.  (There  was  great  movement  amongst 
the  Deputies  in  the  Duma.)  For  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Kiev  Deputies,  1  will  add  that  in 
Kiev,  on  February  16th,  was  arranged  a  mas- 
sacre of  ten  thousand,  but  it  was  successfully 
averted  (Great  movement  in  the  assembly). 
The  President  of  the  Council  (Witte)  had, 
we  are  told,  a  most  serious  attack  of 
nervous  asthma  when  the  facts  which  1  have 
just  narrated  were  communicated  to  him. 
He    summoned    Komissarov,    who    reported 
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to  him  on  what  he  had  done  and  on  the  full 
powers  to  act  which  he  had  received.  In  a  few 
hours  the  Department  no  longer  contained 
either  the  press,  or  the  appeals  or  the  staff. 
There  remained  simply  an  empty  room.  And 
that  is  why  no  one,  amongst  others  not  even 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  will  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  legitimate  desire  of  the  Duma  to 
know  the  names  of  those  persons  who  con- 
trolled and    worked    this    organization. 

"  I  affirm  that  no  Ministry,  not  even  one 
taken  from  the  body  of  the  Imperial  Duma, 
will  be  able  to  establish  order  in  the  country, 
while  persons  who  stand  apart,  behind  an 
impenetrable  barrier,  can  lay  rough  hands  on 
separate  parts  of  the  government  machine, 
sharpening  their  political  ignorance  by  ex- 
periments on  living  organisms,  engaged  in  a 
kind  of  political  vivisection.   (Loud  applause.) 

"  Here  in  the  Imperial  Duma  are  many 
persons  who  live  by  incomes  from  estates.  But 
have  you  heard  a  single  expression  from  them 
directed  against  the  plan  of  compulsory 
expropriation  of  land  in  the  interest  of  the 
working  tillers  of  the  soil?  There  are  many 
of  us  who  belong  to  the  privileged  classes. 
Is  it  much  that  has  been  said  from  our  side 
against   the   abolition   of   privileges,    against 


the  idea  of  civil  equality  or  against  reform 
in  a  broad,  national  and  democratic  spirit? 
And  has  not  this  so-called  '  Revolutionary 
Duma',  from  the  very  beginning  of  its  work 
and  to  the  time  at  which  I  speak,  solicitously 
endeavored  to  raise  the  Tsar's  crown,  to  put 
it  above  political  scandals  of  day  to  day, 
above  our  mistakes,  and  to  keep  it  free  from 
all  responsibility  for  those  mistakes?  Yet 
we  feel  that  those  dark  forces  are  arming 
against  us  ;  that  they  hedge  off  from  us  the 
sovereign  power  and  undermine  its  confidence 
in  us.  They  do  not  allow  our  work  to  pro- 
ceed in  that  harmony  with  the  sovereign 
power,  which,  by  the  law  that  has  established 
our  new  order  of  government,  is  the  essential 
condition  of  success  and  the  pledge  of  a  peace- 
ful development  of  the  life  of  our  State.  It 
is  here  that  we  discover  a  great  danger,  and 
this  danger  will  not  vanish  while  the  affairs 
of  administration  and  the  destiny  of  the 
country  are  under  the  influence  of.  men  who 
are  by  education  quarter-masters  and  police- 
men— and  by  conviction  organizers  of  mas- 
sacres." (Loud  and  prolonged  applause  from 
all  the  deputies.  The  Labor  group,  radical 
Lefts,  shout — "Resign" —"Organizers  of  Mas- 
sacres. ") 


[Translated  by  Samuel  H.  Harper,   St.  Petersburg,  June  24] 


THE  PITFALLS  INVESTORS  MUST  AVOID 


(THE    SEVENTH    ARTICLE    ON    THE    MAKING   OP    INVESTMENTS) 


THE  man  or  woman  who  has  money 
to  invest  is  an  object  of  deep  interest 
to  many  people.  All  the  business 
of  brokers,  bankers,  and  all  the  allied  indus- 
tries, depend  upon  the  person  with  money. 
The  object  of  the  broker,  the  banker  and  all 
the  other  "money  professionals"  is  to  get  that 
money  into  circulation. 

This  ambition  may  be  either  legitimate  or 
illegitimate.  Honest  bankers  and  brokers 
invite  and  even  cajole  the  investor  to  come 
and  buy.  They  honestly  believe  that  by 
following  their  advice  he  will  make  a  profit, 
secure  an  honest  income,  and  become  a  per- 
manent customer.  Dishonest  bankers  and 
brokers,  on  the  other  hand,  wish  the  investor 
simply  to  provide  them  with  the  money  that 
thev  need. 


Straight  investment  has  been  fairly  out- 
lined in  previous  articles  in  The  World's 
Work.  The  dangers  of  speculation,  and  of 
unscientific  investment,  have  been  but  lightly 
touched  upon.  The  object  of  this  article  is 
to  throw  more  light  into  the  darker  corners 
of  the  investment  world.  For  the  way  of 
the  investor  is  to-day  beset -with  more  snares 
than  ever  before.  There  are  more  subtle 
methods  of  swindling  investors.  They  are 
better  masked.  The  class  of  men  who  prey 
upon  the  investors  is  better  educated,  better 
trained.  The  most  subtle  danger,  however, 
is  the  temptation  to  speculate.  Every  man, 
when  he  buys  stocks  or  bonds,  wishes  to  see 
those  securities  increase  in  value.  That  is 
a  legitimate  desire.  But  perhaps  the  en- 
hancement is  too  slow.     He  buys  a  good  bond. 
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It  goes  up  ten  per  cent,  in  a  year.  During 
the  same  year,  he  s'ees  that  the  common  stock 
of  the  same  company  has  gone  up  twenty 
points.  He  begins  to  figure  his  actual  profits 
against  the  profits  he  would  have  made  if  he 
had  bought  the  stock  instead  of  the  bond. 

It  is  an  insidious  thing,  this  watching  the 
results  of  possible  speculations.  It  gets  into 
the  blood.  The  average  man  is  apt  to  forget 
that  whatever  goes  up  fast  is  likely  also  to 
come  down  fast.  It  is  well  to  illustrate.  Along 
in  1902,  Union  Pacific  stock  and  Union  Pacific 
first  mortgage  bonds  sold  at  the  same  figure, 
1 01.  The  speculator  bought  the  stock,  be- 
cause every  one  on  Wall  Street  said  that  it 
was  going  up.  The  real  investor  bought  the 
bonds,  because  he  knew  that  they  were  per- 
fectly  safe,  and  would  provide  a  steady  in- 
come. A  year  or  so  later,  the  stock  sold  in 
the  70's.  The  bonds  were  still  around  101. 
The  speculative  buyer  was  an  uneasy  and 
unhappy  man.  The  investor  slept  easy, 
nights,  and  he  did  not  need  to  watch  the 
papers  to  see  whether  he  was  rich  or  poor. 

Perhaps,  if  he  was  worldly  wise,  and  in- 
formed in  the  ways  of  Wall  Street,  he  sold  his 
bonds  when  the  stocks  reached  their  lowest 
point  and  used  the  proceeds  to  buy  some  of 
the  stock,  strictly  for  investment,  but  yet 
with  a  keen  eye  for  speculative  chances.  This 
is  one  thing  that  the  buyer  of  good  securities 
may  be  able  to  do — namely,  to  tuck  his  own 
time  to  sell.  The  speculative  buyer  of  stocks, 
on  the  contrary,  finds  that  in  hard  times,  or 
even  in  a  little  falling  off  in  the  price  of  stocks 
in  the  midst  of  good  times,  he  cannot  sell 
without  suffering  a  heavy  loss. 

Stocks  and  bonds  that  are  heavily  adver- 
tised are  very  often  dangerous.  Looking 
through  the  financial  advertising  columns 
of  the  big  Sunday  papers,  one  finds  a  veritable 
host  of  pitfalls.  Mining  stocks  are  offered  in 
glowing  terms.  One  reads,  and  reading 
cannot  help  but  see  visions  of  fortune 
and  wealth.  "Richer  than  the  Anaconda," 
"The  greatest  Mine  since  the  United  Verde" 
—they  flock  into  the  public  view.  Yet  nine 
out  of  every  ten  of  these  much-promoted 
concerns  are  simply  blind  lures  to  entrap  the 
man  with  money  to  invest.  This  class  of 
securities,  however,  may  be  dismissed  with 
this  brief  comment.  The  warning  lias  been 
sounded  often  and  from  many  sources. 

Much  also  has  been  written  lately  about 
the  bucket  shops.     These  are  alleged  broker- 


age houses,  wdiich  tempt  their  clients  into 
speculating  on  small  margins,  and  bet  against 
the  client.  If  he  wants  to  buy  stock,  they 
sell  it  to  him.  If  he  wishes  to  sell,  they  buy 
it  from  him.  The  transactions  are  merely 
sales  and  purchases  on  paper.  The  net 
result  usually  is  that  the  client  loses  all  the 
money  he  has  put  up.  This  class  of  institu- 
tion is  not  of  much  concern  to  the  average 
investor.  One  rule  can  be  laid  down,  which 
will  not  only  guard  against  this  danger  but 
will  also  guard  against  many  other  dangers 
of  this  kind.     That  rule'is: 

"  The  average  investor  has  no  right  in  the 
world  to  buy  or  sell  on  margin. " 

In  a  publication  that  has  recently  been 
"exposing"  the  bucket  shops,  appears  an 
advertisement  that  deserves  comment.  It  is 
an  offer  of  certain  bonds  and  notes,  "to  net 
from  8  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent.,"  a  little 
phrase  which  epitomizes  the  cause  of  more 
misery,  poverty,  degradation,  and  suffering 
than  can  ever  be  entailed  upon  an  enlightened 
people  by  the  whole  miserable  bucket-shop 
system.  The  man  who  tries  to  get  10  per 
cent,  on  his  money  from  an  investment  in 
securities  is  riding  down  the  broad  and 
pleasant  road  that  leads  to  the  swamps  of 
bankruptcy.  In  this  age  and  in  this  country 
there  are  no  legitimate  10  per  cent,  invest- 
ments fit  to  be  bought  by  the  public. 

In  this  whole  field  of  investment,  there  is 
no  other  danger  sign  so  plain  as  that.  In 
previous  articles  in  this  series,  it  has  been 
said  that  no  man  can  expect  to  receive  more 
than  5  per  tent,  from  a  conservative  invest- 
ment east  of  the  Mississippi,  or  more  than  6 
per  cent.  west.  That  is  the  truth.  The  in- 
vestor who  is  receiving  better  returns  should 
closely  investigate.  Of  course,  this  does  not 
mean  that  those  who  bought  securities  years 
ago,  and  have  waited  to  see  them  grow  in 
value,  cannot  do  much  better  than  this.  It 
means  simply  that  securities  now  for  sale  to 
yield  more  than  these  returns  will  stand  close 
scrutiny.  As  for  such  bonds  or  notes  as 
those  advertised,  to  yield  from  8  per  cent,  to 
10  per  cent.,  they  are  almost  as  dangerous 
as  the  mining  shares  advertised  in  the  Sunday 
papers. 

There  are,  throughout  the  country,  a  great 
many  companies  that  parade  under  the  name 
"  Bank,  '*  which  are  little  better  than  swindles. 
If,  in  your  mails,  you  find  an  attractive 
booklet  setting  forth  the  brilliant  future  that 
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awaits  the  investor  in  some  of  ' '  our  6  per  cent, 
debentures,  secured  upon  first  mortgages  on 
improved  real  estate,"  beware  of  them. 
Generally,  the  debentures  are  issued  by  some 
company  which  calls  itself  a  "Banking  Cor- 
poration." That  sounds  big,  but  the  sound 
is  the  only  big  thing  about  it. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  these  corporations 
are  doing  a  straight  business.  They  do  buy 
real  estate  mortgages,  and  they  buy  good 
ones  too,  if  they  do  not  cost  too  much.  Their 
debentures  are  secured  upon  these  mortgages. 
The  trouble  about  the  scheme  is  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  whole  corporation  is  based 
upon  the  belief  of  the  directors  that  they  can 
do  a  banking  business  with  your  money  and 
make  it  pay  you  your  6  per  cent,  and  pay 
them  something  besides.  They  are  simply 
schemes  to  get  you  to  lend  money  to  people 
you  do  not  know  and  let  these  people  use  it 
in  what  amounts  to  real  estate  speculation. 
The  plan  runs  smoothly  until,  some  day,  a 
real  estate  boom  in  St.  Louis,  Seattle,  San 
Francisco  or  some  other  place  flattens  out 
suddenly.  Then  your  interest  stops,  and 
you  cannot  find  the  head  office  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

The  same  advice  applies  to  a  great  many 
of  the  so-called  "  Co-operative  Building  and 
Loan  Associations,"  and  companies  under 
similar  titles,  which  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  town  and  city  in  the  United  States. 
These  concerns,  though  perfectly  honest  in 
a  great  majority  of  cases,  are  based  upon  the 
belief  of  somebody  that  he  can  make  a  success 
out  of  trading  in  real  estate,  or  building 
houses.  Perhaps,  he  can,  but  sad  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  in  a  great  many  cases 
he  cannot.  When  he  can,  you  get  your  reg- 
ular income  from  your  investment,  either  in 
stock  or  in  bonds.  When  he  cannot,  all  you 
have  for  your  money  is  some  more  or  less 
useful  experience. 

The  term  "bond"  is  a  badly  abused  term. 
Once  upon  a  time,  the  word  carried  with  it 
a  great  deal  of  assurance.  It  meant  stability. 
It  meant  something  based  upon  real  property. 
The  man  who  had  all  his  money  in  bonds 
was  regarded  as  safe  and  solvent.  Nowa- 
days, in  too  many  cases,  the  word  is  another 
pitfall,  dug  for  the  unwary.  There  is  one 
issue  of  so-called  "income  bonds,"  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  which 
has  no  right  to  receive  any  interest  until 
after  the  capital  stock  has  received  5  per  cent. 


dividends!  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark 
that  the  holders  of  these  bonds  have  never 
received  any  interest.  One  can  name  a  list 
of  a  dozen  so-called  "bonds"  whose  security 
is  so  slight  that  it  would  not,  even  in  this 
prosperous  time,  suffice  to  pay  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  principal  of  the  bonds. 

The  buyer  of  bonds,  it  will  be  seen,  must 
use  good  judgment.  It  is  a  notable  sign  of 
the  times  that  many  of  the  gold  and  copper 
mining  companies  of  Mexico,  Arizona,  Colo- 
rado, and  Nevada  are  selling  bonds,  deben- 
tures, and  notes,  instead  of  the  old-fashioned 
stock.  It  should  not  require  a  great  deal  of 
judgment  to  see  that  a  "bond"  secured  upon 
a  mining  claim,  unless  that  claim  is  fully  de- 
veloped, is  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  limited 
claim  on  someone  else's  prospects. 

If  these  are  some  of  the  pits  dug  for  the 
buyer  of  bonds,  there  are  equally  dangerous 
nets  set  to  catch  the  unwary  buyer  of  stocks. 
One  of  them  is  the  periodical  Stock  Exchange 
"boom."  Clever  men,  old  in  the  ways  of 
Wall  Street,  run  the  prices  of  stocks  far  up 
above  their  values  at  times.  They  do  it  with 
a  purpose — namely,  to  sell  the  stocks  to  the 
public.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  rules 
of  the  game  as  played  in  Wall  Street  that 
more  people  will  buy  a  stock  at  high  prices 
than  will  buy  it  at  low  prices.  The  public 
seldom,  one  can  almost  say  never,  buys  very 
many  stocks  when  the  stocks  are  really  cheap. 

How,  then,  can  the  buyer  of  stocks  who  is 
not  a  Wall  Street  man  avoid  being  caught? 
No  man,  or  woman,  should  buy  either  stocks 
or  bonds  for  income  unless  persuaded  beyond 
all  question  that  the  security  is  worth  the 
price  paid,  even  if  it  never  went  any  higher. 
A  fairly  safe  guide,  and  one  that  is  easily  used, 
is  to  take  a  careful  inventory  of  the  prices 
that  have  obtained  for  the  stock  under  con- 
sideration, Any  broker  can  give  you  prices 
back  over  a  period  of  years.  Those  prices  are 
an  almost  unfailing  index.  You  do  not  want 
to  buy  at  the  top.  Your  record  of  prices 
will  tell  you  what  the  top  price  is.  Looking 
down  the  list,  you  will  note  occasions  when 
the  prices  went  soaring.  Your  broker  will 
tell  you  that  those  prices  represent  "cam- 
paigns," engineered  by  certain  large  specula- 
tors. The  price  to-day  will  generally  tell  you 
whether  or  not  you  are  likely  to  be  merely 
another  incident  in  a  stock  market  campaign, 
or  whether  you  can  buy  with  a  fair  assurance 
of  success. 
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UNDER  the  constant  pressure  of  city 
life  a  man  is  always  on  the  lookout 
for  short  cuts.  He  jumps  at  every 
possible  chance  of  getting  bigger  returns  with 
less  outlay  of  time.  He  wants  to  put  in 
every  minute  where  it  will  count.  When  He 
takes  time  out  for  sleep,  he  wants  to  do  it 
up  in  good  shape.  When  he  gets  in  his  recre- 
ation, he  wants  to  enjoy  himself  to  the  top 
limit.  No  matter  what  he  is  doing,  he  goes 
into  it  for  all  it  is  worth. 

This  is  why  drugs  and  stimulants  make 
such  an  appeal  to  the  city  man.  They  offer 
a  short  cut  method  of  getting  results.  They 
seem  to  give  nature  a  boost.  A  drug  will 
often  put  us  to  sleep  sooner  than  we  can  get 
there  unaided.  If  we  have  to  work  extra 
hours,  we  can  keep  ourselves  awake  and  up  to 
the  game  by  the  help  of  a  stimulant.  In 
other  words,  what  drugs  and  stimulants 
seem  to  promise  is  increased  efficiency  with- 
out increased  cost.  If  this  were  really  the 
case,  the  use  of  drugs  would  be  a  habit  to 
encourage.     But  there  is  a  fallacy. 

THE    EFFECT    OF    DRUGS 

Speaking  physiologically,  the  purpose  of  a 
drug  or  a  stimulant  is  to  modify  sonic  func- 
tion. It  affects  the  work  of  an  organ,  but  it 
does  not  affect  its  structure;  at  least,  that  is 
not  what  it  is  taken  for.  It  forces  an  organ  to 
do  work  which  it  couldn't  do  of  itself.  It 
alters  the  output  without  altering  the  ma- 
chinery— the  natural  capacity. 

When  we  put  ourselves  to  sleep  with  a 
narcotic  we  are  not  teaching  our  nerves  how  to 
let  go  of  excitement  and  regain  their  normal 
balance.  They  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  do 
it  any  better  another  time  than  they  were 
this  time,  and  the  chances  are  that  we  shall 
have  to  go  to  the  drug  again  for  help.     When 


we  bring  about  effects  by  artificial  instead  of 
natural  means,  the  natural  means  grow  more 
and  more  unreliable.  The  sensitiveness  of 
the  nerves  has  been  dulled  by  the  powder, 
but  the  conditions  that  made  the  sensitive- 
ness have  not  been  touched  at  all. 

A  great  many  people  do  not  take  the  trouble 
to  think  into  the  matter  so  far  as  that.  All 
they  want  is  to  get  the  immediate  result,  and 
if  this  can  be  done  through  a  drug,  they 
make  the  venture.  The  use  of  patent  pow- 
ders for  headache,  sleeplessness,  nervous  ex- 
haustion, and  similar  difficulties  has  enor- 
mously increased  within  the  last  few  years. 
Taken  in  small  doses  and  at  rare  intervals 
these  much  advertised  remedies  do  not  seem 
to  be  injurious.  But  a  person  who  gets  into 
the  way  of  using  them  soon  gets  out  of  the 
way  of  sticking  to  rare  intervals.  This  is 
almost  inevitable.  As  long  as  the  powder 
will  produce  the  result  he  wants,  he  is  really 
forced  to  keep  on  using  it,  for  the  actual 
cause  of  the  trouble  has  never  been  reached, 
and  it  keeps  making  more  trouble  for  him 
and  demanding  attention.  But  after  the 
drug  has  been  used  long  enough  for  the  system 
to  become  habituated  to  it,  the  effect  grows 
less  and  less  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
dose.     So  the  doses  have  to  be  increased. 

There  is  no  drug  that  can  be  taken  into 
the  system  regularly  without  working  harm. 
Every  drug  has  a  secondary  effect  as  well  as 
a  primary  one.  The  immediate  effect  is  all 
a  man  thinks  of  when  he  takes  it;  but  the 
secondary  effect  follows  just  as  inevitably. 
It  is  of  an  entirely  different  nature  and  it  is 
always  bad.  For  example,  the  secondary 
effect  of  most  of  the  coal-tar  headache  pow- 
ders is  to  reduce  the  number  of  red  corpuscles 
in  the  blood,  whose  business  it  is  to  carry 
oxygen  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 
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The  same  sort  of  double-dealing  is  illus- 
trated by  every  drug.  The  primary  effect  of 
opium  is  to  deaden  the  pain-sense  and  bring 
on  an  agreeable  feeling  of  well-being  which 
leads  gradually  to  sleep.  Its  secondary 
effect  is  to  stop  salivary  secretions  and  the 
functions  of  other  glands  and  to  stop  the 
proper  actions  of  the  intestines.  The  con- 
stipation that  comes  from  opium-taking  is 
difficult  to  cure.  Alcohol,  nicotine,  chloral, 
cocaine,  and  all  the  rest  have  their  secondary 
*4  effects  of  just  as  undesirable  a- character. 

WHEN    STIMULANTS    HAVE    VALUE 

To  put  reliance  upon  a  drug  or  a  stimulant 
is  evidently  to  put  reliance  upon  a  treacherous 
ally.  Nevertheless,  there  are  times  when  a 
treacherous  ally  is  better  than  none.  Modern 
city  life  sometimes  forces  a  man  into  situa- 
tions of  such  great  strain  that  he  is  in  danger 
of  going  under.  The  work  that  a  fagged 
horse  does  when  the  whip  is  laid  on  is  not 
normal  work  for  the  horse;  but  it  is  some- 
times necessary.  The  load  may  have  to  be 
dragged  a  few  more  miles,  and  there  may  be 
only  one  way  to  get  it  done.  A  stimulant  is 
very  much  like  a  whip.  What  it  really  does 
is  to  increase  a  man's  energy-spending  power. 
A  drug  does  not  create  the  energy  in  the  man 
any  more  than  a  whip  creates  the  energy  in  a 
horse.  All  it  does  is  to  turn  on  more  current. 
When  a  man  sits  down  on  a  hornet's  nest,  he 
is  immediately  led  to  expend  an  unusual 
amount  of  energy;  but  the  hornet's  nest  did 
not  create  the  energy.  It  was  stored  up  in 
the  man's  nerves  and  muscles.  The  act  of 
sitting  down  in  the  unaccustomed  place 
simply  enabled  the  man  to  spend  more  in  a 
given  space  of  time  than  he  otherwise  would 
have  done. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  our  being  here  in  the  world  is  that 
we  may  get  things  done.  We  have  work  on 
hand,  work  which  is  peculiarly  our  own;  and 
whether  it  succeeds  or  not  depends  altogether 
on  ourselves.  There  are  sure  to  be  emer- 
gencies, periods  of  special  strain,  when  every- 
thing seems  to  come  to  a  head  and  to  need 
attention  at  the  same  time.  At  such  a  crisis 
as  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  a  man  to 
stop  and  rest.  He  needs  to  keep  awake,  to 
keep  thinking  and  planning  hard,  hour  after 
hour.  Fatigue  cannot  be  any  factor  in  the 
situation  just  now. 

Right   here    stimulants   find    their    places. 


They  offer  a  perfectly  rational  way  of  bridging 
the  crisis.  They  enable  a  man  to  keep  tap- 
ping his  supplies  of  energy  after  the  system 
itself  utterly  refused  to  give  up  any  more. 
This  is  abnormal  of  course;  but  city  life  is 
abnormal  too,  and  it  requires  us  to  do  ab- 
normal things.  But  there  is  one  fact  which 
must  be  kept  absolutely  in  mind.  The 
stimulant  docs  not  bring  any  new  supply  of 
energy  into  the  system.  There  is  not  an 
atom  of  it  added.  All  it  does  is  to  open  the 
conduits  wider.  It  furnishes  nothing  except 
the  chance  to  spend  faster.  This  fact  has  a 
tremendously  practical  bearing.  It  means 
that  every  period  of  expenditure  under  stimu- 
lants must  be  made  good  by  a  corresponding 
period  of  rest  later.  This  is  the  only  possible 
way  of  getting  back  the  equilibrium.  In  a 
long  race  a  man  can't  make  a  spurt  and 
then  expect  to  take  up  the  regulation  pace 
right  away.  He  has  to  go  slower  for  a  while 
until  he  has  averaged  things  up  again.  A 
man  who  boosts  himself  over  a  tough  place  by 
the  help  of  stimulants  is  in  danger  of  forget- 
ting that  he  has  made  a  drain  on  his  energy 
supply.  He  is  likely  to  jump  into  his  regular 
work  again  without  any  let-up.  To  do  this 
leaves  him  worse  off,  every  time  he  takes  the 
stimulant,  for  he  never  really  makes  good 
his  overexpenditures.  He  has  kept  drawing 
more  and  more  upon  his  capital.  Eventu- 
ally he  reaches  the  bottom  and  goes  bank- 
rupt. 

A  great  many  cases  of  this  kind  have  come 
under  my  own  observation.  I  have  had  men 
come  to  me  before  some  important  event  like 
a  big  convention  in  which  they  had  a  large 
share  of  responsibility,  and  ask  for  some 
means  to  keep  themselves  going  at  top  speed 
during  those  two  or  three  days.  After  a 
good  many  years  of  experience  I  have  learned 
that  it  is  never  safe  to  consent  to  dose  a  man 
up  unless  you  can  get  him  to  give  you  his 
word  of  honor  that  he  will  give  himself  a 
corresponding  vacation  as  soon  as  the  special 
strain  is  over.  Time  and  time  again  men 
come  to  me  afterward  and  beg  to  be  let  off 
from  their  promise  on  the  ground  that  they 
feel  so  well  that  it  seems  useless  to  bother 
with  time  off.  They  want  permission  to 
go  right  back  into  regular  work.  They 
don't  know  what  they're  talking  about — 
that's  all.  Excessive  expenditure  needs  to  be 
balanced  by  excessive  rest.  If  a  principle 
like  this  is  understood,  a  man  has  a  right  to 
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whip  himself  up  with  stimulants  when  the 
necessities  of  the  situation  demand  it.  But 
it  is  a  serious  business  at  best,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  tampered  with  short  of  a  special 
emergency,  and  then  under  medical  direc- 
tion. 

TO    CURE    CONSTIPATION 

Another  penalty  of  city  life,  as  prevalent 
as  the  unwise  use  of  drugs,  and  indeed  the 
cause  of  much  of  it,  is  constipation.  The 
first  step  in  the  cure  of  it  is  to  get  into  the 
right  frame  of  mind.  That  may  be  easier 
said  than  done.  Nevertheless,  a  cheerful  and 
optimistic  temper  is  the  most  efficacious  of 
all  remedies.  "Believe  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved." 

The  digestive  tract  is  remarkably  sus- 
ceptible to  faith.  People  who  suffer  from 
constipation  are  often  remarkably  destitute 
of  it.  They  prefer  to  believe  the  worst  about 
themselves.  They  even  seem  to  get  a  morbid 
satisfaction  out  of  it.  No  matter  how  en- 
couraging has  been  the  outcome  in  other  cases, 
they  are  sure  there  is  no  hope  for  themselves ; 
that  they  are  incurable. 

An  energetic  conviction  that  the  trouble 
can  and  will  be  cured  counts  tremendously 
in  curing  it.  That  is  why  Christian  Science 
and  other  forms  of  mental  healing  often  work 
such  admirable  results  when  applied  to 
chronic  digestive  troubles.  The  difficulty 
lies  in  the  fact  that  a  man  cannot  always 
control  his  mental  attitude  simply  by  setting 
out  to  do  so.  He  can  say  over  to  himself, 
"I  will  be  optimistic"  several  hundred 
times  a  day  and  yet  remain  most  sad.  He 
needs  specific  things  to  do — he  needs  to  get 
at  his  problem  in  a  concrete  way. 

There  are  a  few  purely  practical  sugges- 
tions that  ought  to  fit  in  at  this  juncture.  I 
have  known  a  great  number  of  people  who 
have  found  help  in  taking  a  glass  of  cold 
water  both  upon  rising  and  upon  retiring. 
The  simplicity  of  this  treatment  is  its  only 
fault. 

If  you  have  been  paying  conscientious 
attention  to  your  diet  in  the  hope  of  knocking 
out  the  trouble  that  way — worry  less  and 
eat  more.  Stop  thinking  about  it.  (jive 
your  conscience  a  vacation.  Your  character 
will  not  suffer. 

See  to  it  that  there  is  bulk  in  your  food, 
something  for  your  intestines  really,  to  get 
hold  of  and  work  on.     Food  which  contains 


cellulose  or  other  mechanically  irritating 
substance  is  excellent.  Bran  biscuits  at 
night  are  often  useful  in  this  way. 

Exercise,  again,  is  a  most  important  form 
of  treatment.  The  reason  is  the  same  as  in 
other  cases ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  get  back  some 
of  those  conditions  under  which  the  body 
developed  its  functions.  Many  of  the  forms 
of  exercise  prescribed  for  the  cure  of  con- 
stipation are  more  dramatic  than  practical; 
not  because  they  would  not  help  if  followed, 
but  because  no  one  will  follow  them.  To 
this  class  belongs  the  following:  Lie  flat  on 
the  back  in  bed  and  work  the  head  of  a  six- 
teen pound  iron  ball  along  the  course  of  the 
colon;  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  to  be  com- 
pletely relaxed,  the  movement  to  be  made 
more  slowly,  and  a  cheerful  temper  to  be 
preserved  throughout.  Theoretically  ex- 
cellent. Far  more  practical  is  a  ride  upon  a 
hard  trotting  horse.  This  is  effective  be- 
cause the  continuous  jarring  of  the  body 
helps  along  the  work  of  the  intestinal  walls. 
The  easier  the  horse,  the  less  his  therapeutic 
value. 

Rapid  walking  is  commonly  one  of  the 
effective  means.  This  gives  the  same  jarring 
motion  to  the  abdomen.  If  the  speed  is  as 
great  as  possible,  there  is  a  slight  twisting  of 
the  hips  with  each  step  which  keeps  the  ab- 
dominal organs  in  constant  motion.  And 
since  fast  walking  is  a  form  of  energetic  exer- 
cise, calling  into  play  large  groups  of  muscles 
in  rapid  alternation,  it  greatly  increases  the 
movement  of  the  diaphragm.  We  cannot 
over-rate  the  important  part  played  by  the 
diaphragm  in  the  work  of  the  digestive 
tract.  Running,  deep  breathing,  twisting 
and  bending  of  the  trunk,  and  the  majority 
of  general  gymnasium  exercises,  are  all 
among  the  normal  remedies. 

Such  suggestions  as  these  do  not  strike  so 
deep  as  the  mental  attitude,  but  they  repre- 
sent the  concrete  side  of  the  proposition. 
They  are  practical.  They  give  a  handle  to 
get  hold  of — something  that  a  man  can  set 
himself  doing — -and  if  he  goes  at  it  in  earnest 
and  with  the  intention  of  playing  the  game 
for  all  it  is  worth,  the  right  mental  attitude 
is  pretty  sure  to  come  too. 

THE    MEDICINE    IX    A    FUNNY    STORY 

I  remember  most  vividly  a  case  that  came 
under  my  direction  a  few  years  ago.  It  was 
a  professional  man  of  middle  age    conscien,- 
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tious,  a  hard  worker,  very  much  in  earnest. 
It  was  easiest  for  him  to  look  on  the  dark 
side  of  things,  and  he  worried  constantly 
about  his  own  physical  condition,  which, 
for  that  matter,  was  in  a  pretty  bad  way. 
Heredity,  he  believed,  was  the  source  of 
his  trouble;  and  having  found  this  explana- 
tion, he  was  convinced  that  nothing  could  be 
done  for  him;  that  his  case  was  hopeless. 

He  listened  indulgently  to  stories  about 
other  people  who  had  been  cured;  but  he 
was  chiefly  interested  in  teuing  about  him- 
self, the  harsh  measures  he  had  submitted  to; 
the  enormous  drug  doses  he  had  taken,  all  in 
vain.  This  he  related  with  a  sort  of  martyr 
pride.  It  was  evident  that  the  role  of  victim 
was  not  without  its  compensations. 

The  first  advice  he  got  was  to  take  deep- 
breathing  exercises,  lying  on  the  floor  of  his 
bedroom.  He  had  to  take  these  in  a  leisurely 
manner  with  intervals  between  each  round  of 
five  deep  breaths;  and  it  was  not  until  later 
that  arm  and  leg  movements  were  added. 
Any  heavy  exercise  brought  on  dizziness. 

Twice  a  week  he  took  a  ride  on  a  hard 
trotting  horse.  Then  I  set  him  to  running, 
first  a  few  yards  at  a  jog  pace  and  then  an 
interval  of  walking;  then  a  little  more  run- 
ning. I  used  to  watch  him  sometimes 
through  a  hole  in  the  fence  as  he  conscien- 
tiously went  the  rounds  of  the  track,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  expression  of  his  face. 
He  wanted  to  be  bored,  but  he  knew  that 
would  be  wrong — contrary  to  directions. 
So  he  bravely  jogged  along  and  succeeded  in 
taking  it  something  in  the  spirit  in  which  a 
:man  takes  a  bad  joke  that  he  knows  he  is 
expected  to  laugh  at. 

Much  the  hardest  thing  to  get  at  in  that 
case  was  the  mental  condition.  I  knew  that 
he  couldn't  be  cured  until  that  was  changed 
somehow.  Finally  I  directed  him  to  tell  a 
funny  story  at  each  meal  of  the  day,  with  an 
extra  two  at  dinner.  That  was  because  it 
was  entirely  impossible  for  him  to  control  his 
own  state  of  mind  by  will-power.  He  needed 
a  handle — some  objective  way  of  getting  at  it. 
He  rebelled  violently  at  the  new  orders,  but 
finally  consented  to  make  the  attempt. 

It  was  such  a  terrible  undertaking  for  him 
that  for  the  first  few  days  he  could  not  open 
his  mouth.  He  forgot  his  stories  completely. 
Then  I  made  him  write  them  down  on  a 
piece  of  paper  and  keep  them  in  his  lap  for 
reference.     When  a  pause  in  the  conversation 


arrived  he  would  become  restless,  look  anxious- 
ly about,  glance  at  his  lap,  summon  up  his 
courage,  clear  his  throat  and  begin.  The 
prescription  was  a  bitter  one  for  him ;  but  he 
had  promised  to  make  the  attempt,  and  before 
a  week  was  out,  the  humor  of  the  situation 
struck  him,  and  he  began  to  enjoy  the  fun. 
After  that  his  recovery  was  sure. 

Before  six  weeks  had  passed  there  had 
taken  place  such  a  change  in  his  character 
that  all  his  acquaintances  noticed  it.  He  had 
been  suffering  from  constipation  for  years. 
He  grew  cheerful,  light-hearted  and  approach- 
able. The  whole  current  of  his  life  had 
turned  in  a  different  direction.  From  a  case 
like  that  much  may  be  learned. 

VITALITY    THE    MAIN    THING 

Two  men  undergo  operations  of  the  same 
character  in  a  hospital.  The  same  surgeon 
does  the  work.  The  conditions  are  identical. 
Equal  care  is  exercised  in  each  operation,  and 
each  is  successfully  performed.  Yet  one  man 
recovers;  the  other  dies.  Or  there  is  a 
tremendous  business  pressure  which  does  not 
let  up  for  months.  It  puts  men  under  a 
terrible  strain.  One  man  goes  to  pieces  and 
his  business  is  wrecked.  He  cannot  keep  the 
pace;  he  loses  control  of  himself.  His  rival 
has  no  better  brains  than  he — perhaps  not  so 
good — yet  he  pulls  through  successfully.  We 
say  that  there  is  a  difference  in  vitality ;  that 
one  man  has  more  of  it  than  the  other. 

I  once  saw  a  man  in  a  hospital  who  was 
suffering  from  five  fatal  diseases ;  and  yet  he 
would  not  die.  He  had  kept  on  living  year 
after  year  in  spite  of  everything.  He  re- 
fused to  succumb.  We  find  the  same  thing 
illustrated  every  day.  In  a  shipwreck  there 
are  men  who  seem  to  give  up  their  lives 
without  a  struggle,  without  any  power  to 
resist;  others  cling  to  an  open  raft  for  days 
without  food,  almost  frozen,  constantly 
whipped  by  the  waves,- but  for  some  reason  or 
other  they  survive.  The  vitality  in  them  is 
strong. 

Notice  how  rapidly  and  surely  one  man 
recovers  himself  after  a  nervous  break-down 
while  another  drags  along  through  years  of 
semi-invalidism.  Notice  the  results  upon  two 
men  of  a  long  cold  drench  of  rain.  One  of 
them  comes  down  with  pneumonia;  the 
other  suffers  no  ill  effects.  How  is  it  to  be 
explained? 

He  has  a  reserve  somewhere  an — inner  power 
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of  resistance;  an  aggressive  something  that 
will  not  be  downed — we  call  it  vitality.  A 
man  can't  have  a  more  valuable  asset  than 
that.  It  means  joy  instead  of  dumps;  suc- 
cess instead  of  failure;  life,  perhaps,  instead 
of  death. 

There  are  different  ways  of  looking  at 
disease.  The  simplest  way,  the  most  primi- 
tive way,  is  to  look  at  it  merely  as  something 
to  be  cured.  This  explains  the  power  of  the 
medicine-man,  the  miracle  worker.  To  cure 
disease  is  wha  we  constantly  ask  of  a  phy- 
sician to-day.  But  after  all,  this  is  mere  re- 
pair work:  it  is  like  patching  up  a  leaky 
boiler.  It  is  necessary,  no  one  doubts  that; 
but  from  the  most  advanced  point  of  view, 
its  place  is  restricted.  It  is  no  longer  the  all- 
important  thing. 

A  much  larger  work  is  that  of  prevention. 
In  recent  years  we  have  begun  to  realize  this. 
We  try  to  provide  such  an  environment  for 
a  man  that  disease  cannot  get  at  him.  We 
provide  good  ventilation,  we  purify  the 
drinking  water,  analyze  the  milk,  work  out 
problems  of  sanitation,  kill  off  the  germ- 
bearing  mosquitoes.  This  is  the  distinctively 
modern  attitude  toward  disease. 

But  there  is  another  way  yet  of  looking  at 
the  matter.  It  has  to  do  with  the  vitality 
of  a  man;  it  is  internal,  not  external.  If  the 
external  conditions  of  a  man's  life  are  im- 
portant, the  internal  conditions  are  still  more 
so.  If  a  man  is  so  full  of  vitality,  of  resisting 
power,  that  he  beats  off  every  onslaught  of 
disease,  he  is  better  off  than  the  man  who 
keeps  well  only  because  he  has  built  a  stock- 
ade about  himself  and  lives  inside  it. 

One  can  easily  picture  a  town  protected  by 
every  safeguard  of  sanitary  science,  fur- 
nished with  germless  food  and  distilled  water, 
on  every  side  completely  shut  off  from  danger. 
Yet  that  town  might  contain  a  most  weak 
and  puny  set  of  people — people  who  lacked 
power,  vigor,  and  health,  and  were  entirely 
unable  to  do  hard  work.  They  might  have 
to  be  constantly  fighting  against  break-downs; 
they  might  have  no  capacity  for  enjoying  life. 

MAKE    THE    BEST    OF    ONE'S    STORE 

Vitality  is  not  simply  freedom  from  disease. 
It  is  something  far  more  fundamental  in  a 
man's  life  than  that.  It  is  usually  the  men 
of  tremendous  vitality  who  exert  an  influence 
upon  the  work  of  the  world.  They  are  the 
men  of  power.     We  can  all  pick  out  business 


and  professional  men  who  have  gone  to  the 
top  because  of  their  vitality,  their  ability  to 
do  things,  to  push,  to  stand  strain. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  bigger  a 
man's  muscles,  the  more  vitality  he  must 
have.  That  is  absurd.  Some  of  the  most 
muscular  men  I  have  known  have  gone  under 
because  of  deficient  vitality.  They  had 
built  up  tremendously  powerful  muscles  on 
the  outside  of  their  bodies;  but  they  lacked 
the  inner  power — resistance.  Many  of  the 
strong  men  who  go  on  exhibition  have  sunken 
eyes,  drawn  checks;  they  show  the  effects  of 
the  vital  strain  under  which  they  live.  They 
are  constantly  "too  fine."  They  are  deficient 
in  the  kind  of  strength  that  counts. 

It  is  true  that  a  certain  amount  of  phvsical 
exercise  is  one  of  the  ways  of  conserving 
vitality ;  but  it  is  not  the  most  important 
way.  The  problem  goes  deeper  than  that. 
It  involves  a  great  deal  .more  than  the  muscular 
system.  It  is  a  matter  in  which  the  whole 
personality  of  the  man — his  body  and  his 
mind — are  involved. 

Vitality  depends  on  two  things;  what  a 
man  inherits  from  his  parents,  and  what  he 
does  with  himself — his  habits  of  life.  It  is 
not  in  his  power  to  control  the  first.  If  he 
comes  into  the  world  with  generations  of 
city  life  behind  him,  his  vitality  inheri- 
tance will  not  be  the  best.  There  is  a  good 
deal  in  the  old  saying  about  the  need  of 
returning  to  the  soil  every  third  generation. 
Vitality  appears  to  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
number  of  years  the  family  has  lived  away 
from  the  soil.  The  children  of  parents  who 
have  led  the  nervously  intense  and  exhaust- 
ing lives  of  cities  are  likely  to  be  delicate  and 
nervous  and  without  the  ability  to  stand 
even  an  ordinary  amount  of  wear  and  tear. 
No  attention  to  hygienic  living,  muscular 
exercise,  and  the  like,  can  make  up  to  them 
for  this  deficiency  in  their  inheritance. 

Vitality  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  created. 
It  the  organism  does  not  possess  it,  there  is 
nothing  for  a  man  to  do  except  to  learn  how 
to  get  along  as  best  he  can  with  the  least 
possible  outlay  of  energy.  But  most  of  us 
arr  not  in  that  situation.  We  have  vitality 
enough  if  we  will  only  make  the  most  of  it — 
learn  how  to  develop  and  stimulate  it.  That 
is  the  practical  problem.  We  have  to  put  up 
for  better  or  worse  with  our  inheritance,  but 
the  use  we  make  of  that  inheritance  rests 
with  ourselves, 


'THE  TERRORS  OF  THE  STORM' 

The  rush  of  a  wave  just  after  breaking 
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WHEN  this  series  of  photographs  by 
Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer  came  into  my 
possession,  I  hastened  to  the  studio 
of  the  artist  W.  M.  Chase,  who  would,  I 
thought,  best  tell  me  the  artistic  value  of  the 
pictures,  and  laid  them  before  him.  Dip- 
ping into  the  pile  at  random,  Mr.  Chase  held 
one  up  to  the  light.  "Undoubtedly  that  is 
art,"  he  said.  "It  has  tremendous  feeling." 
Three  years  ago,  young  Mr.  Mortimer  was 
not  very  different  from  any   other  amateur 


photographer.  He  lived  at  Portsea,  outsi.k> 
the  harbor  mouth  of  Portsmouth,  England, 
where  on  clear  days  there  is  a  plain  view  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  At  Portsmouth,  the  naval 
base  of  Great  Britain,  the  King's  regattas 
are  held,  and  there  is  a  constant  interest  in 
things  of  the  sea.  It  is  not  strange  that, 
dwelling  here,  Mortimer  had  an  inborn  love 
of  the  ocean. 

At  this  time,  however,   the  world  became 
very    tiresome    to    the    young   man    with    no 
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"IN  THE  TEETH  OF  THE  REEF" 
A  photograph  made  in  the  very  path  of  the  oncoming  breaker 


"WAVES   BREAKING  OVER   PENINNIS  HEAD,  SCILLY  ISLES,  CORNWALL.  ENGLAND" 
The  height  of  the  spray  can  be  judged  by  the  picture  of  the  Peninnis  Head  on  the  opposite  page 
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"THE  MAJESTIC  MAIN" 
Out  on  the  open  sea  where  the  rollers  form 

definite  material  aim  in  life.  He  took  upon 
himself  to  wander  down  to  the  coasts  of 
Cornwall,  and  thence  crossed  the  thirty  miles 
to  the  Scilly  Isles,  off  Land's  End.  Here, 
on  these  little  dots  of  terra  firma,  as  far  as 
possible  out  of  the  world  of  England,  he  has 
lived  these  three  years,  among  the  rough  but 


"PENINNIS  HEAD  ON  A  CALM  DAY" 

The  figure  of  the  man  gives  the  scale  to  estimate  the  fifty  foot 

toss  of  water  in  "Waves  breaking  over  Peninnis  Head" 

genuine  folk  by  the  wonderful  sea  that  beats 
over  innumerable  rocks,  against  high  cliffs 
with  the   full  sweep  of  the  Atlantic,   filling 


"MR.  MORTIMER  AT  WORK" 
Out  on  a  jutting  point  clad  in  sea-boots  and   oilskins 
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"AX   OFF-SHORE   BREEZE" 
The  spray  blowing  seaward  while  the  waves  are  rolling  in 


his  time  with  the  taking  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful marine  pictures  the  camera  has  ever  re- 
corded. 

Needless    to   say,    the    conditions    of    this 


realistic  pictorial  art  of  seascape  and  ocean 
combers,  as  seen  through  the  temperament 
of  the  artist  (whether  recorded  with  the 
brush  or  the  camera)  do  not  appeal  to  many 


"AN  INCOMING  BREAKER" 
A  beautiful  composition  that  catches  one  of  the  most  spirited  moods  of  the  sea 


MR.  MORTIMER  IN  ACTION   DRENCHED  BY  THE  SPRAY  OF  A  BREAKING  WAVE 
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"A  WALL  OF  WATER 
A  huge  wave  beginning  to  curl  over  for  its  final  crash 


"TWIN'   ROLLERS" 
An  unusual  effect  secured  by  good  judgment  and  daring 
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studio  artists  up  and  down  Fifth  Avenue  and 
across  Fifty-Seventh  Street  in  New  York. 
Little  wonder  that  we  have  only  isolated 
individual  photographs  (and  may  we  not 
say,  paintings  as  well?)  that  equal  this 
pictorial  tale  of  the  sea's  mysterious  moods, 
though  the  surf  among  the  rocks  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  most  beautiful  of  all 
natural  phenomena. 

We  have  as  an  example  of  what  a  camera 
in  the  hands  of  an  artist  can  do  with  this 
subject,  Mr.  Mortimer's  master  picture  of 
Peninnis    Head   with   waves   and   spray    fifty 


least,  most  convincingly  suggest  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  working  hours  of  this  marine 
artist,  seeking  his  vivid  impressions  in  the 
howling  autumn  gales.  Indeed  in  taking  such 
pictures  as  "The  Height  of  the  Storm,  "  'The 
Tempest"  or  "In  Teeth  of  the  Reef"  his 
retreat  was  often  menaced  by  a  huge  advanc- 
ing wall  of  solid  water,  gathering  impetus 
every  second,  to  dash  its  thousands  of  tons 
of  water  irresistibly  on  the  very  spot  where 
he  stood  a  moment  before. 

The    human    interest    of    this    hazardous 
picture-making  is  shown  by  the  photographs 


MR.  MORTIMER  IN   A  TICKLISH    POSITION   SAFEGUARDED    BY   A   LIFE-LINE    HELD  BY  AN   ASSISTANT  IN   A 

NICHE   OF  THE  CLIFF 


feet  in  the  air  reaching  the  very  crest  of  the 
cliff.  The  other  picture  of  Peninnis  Head, 
in  the  calm,  with  the  minute  figure  of  the 
man  on  the  very  top  of  the  jutting  headland, 
illustrates  forcefully  the  potency  and  the 
mighty  anger  of  the  waves.  It  also  shows 
the  mighty  scale  of  the  objects  photographed 
that  might  be  misconceived  in  some  of  the 
other  pictures. 

If  the  picture,  "Waves  Breaking  over 
Peninnis  Head,"  is  not  the  most  artistic 
picture  Mr.   Mortimer    has  done,  it  does,  at 


of  Mortimer  himself  at  work:  first  sitting, 
like  King  Canute  of  old  amid  the  seething 
mass  of  spume  before  the  oncoming  rollers; 
again  standing,  as  he  must  when  he  caught 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Storm  " ;  still  again  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cliff,  with  belt  and  cable 
attached  at  his  waist  and  a  trusty  longshore- 
man holding  on  to  the  rocks,  the  artist 
awaiting  the  formation  of  an  awe-inspir- 
ing, magnificent  composition  teeming  with 
strength  and  motion,  perhaps,  for  instance 
"The  Twin  Rollers  "      It  is  a  quick  eye  and 
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THE  CREST  OF  A  GREAT  ROLLER  COMING  OVER  A  BARRIER  OF  ROCKS 


"SMOTHER" 
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a  quicker  brain  that  can  catch  such  pictures 
on  plate  or  sketching  board.  Only  an  actual 
wave,  huge  and  towering,  can  effect  a  picture 
of  such  overwhelming  force.  It  must  be 
paid  for  by  a  severe  drenching  at  least. 

What  about  the  camera,  clothes,  and 
equipment  ?  Mortimer  has  what  he  calls 
a  plain,  straightforward  camera.  It  is  a 
wooden  water-proof  box,  with  no  projections 


He  goes  down  to  the  sea  clad  in  "oilers" 
and  sea-boots  over  flannels,  with  hob-nails 
to  hold  his  footing.  It  is  a  hand  to  hand 
battle  with  the  ocean.  There  is  no  time  for 
ground-glass  and  finders.  It  is  the  man 
himself  who  sees  the  actual  pictures,  his 
camera  raised  to  eye  level.  By  a  sharp 
bite  of  the  pneumatic  bulb  held  between  his 
teeth,  he   releases  the  shutter  for  the  fraction 


SUCCESSFUL  MARINE   PICTURES  CANNOT  BE  TAKEN    FROM   A   DISTANCE 


or  trimmings  whatever,  excepting  a  leather 
strap  handle  to  hold  it  firmly  to  his  side. 
He  used  no  tripod,  no  fancy  anastigmat  lens 
nor  diaphragmic  shutter,  nor,  as  a  rule, 
orthochromatic  plates.  In  comparison  using 
a  "telephoto"  from  the  cliff  heights  does  not 
make  a  game  worth  the  candle.  Mortimer 
and  his  primitive  camera  arc  as  business-like 
as  an  iron-clad  stripped  for  war. 


of  a  second  of  exposure  that  serves  his  pur- 
pose    b<    I 

The  subjects  art-  practically  all  high-speed 
snap  shots  of  high  light  and  atmosphere. 
likely  to  produce  tlat  over-exposed  negatives. 
Naturally,  there  must  be  brains  mixed  with 
the  developer.  Color-sensitive  plates  and 
screens  are  found  useful  at  times  to  render 
the  relative  value  of  tones  in  the  dark  green 
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AN   INCOMING  BILLOW 
The  vanguard  of  a  shoreward  driven  sea  in  a  brisk  wind 


rocks,   light    green    crests,    white    foam,  and  worker,    though   he   may    by    judicious   after 

flying  scud  against  the  blue  sky.  treatment  more  closely  render  the  effect  he 

The  painter  can  carry  away  his  impressions  observed,  than  by  plain  slap  dash  developing 

and  try  to  interpret  them  later.     The  camera  and  printing,  he  is  still  primarily  bound  by 


"TOO  CLOSE  TO  BE  PLEASANT" 
A   photograph  taken  with  an   ordinary  camera  and  lens  almost   under  the   onrushing  mas-;   .  >f   water 
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"WATER  AND  ROCK   AGAINST  THE   LIGHT" 

[he  spouting  of  a  breaker  as  it  strikes  an  out  thrust  boulder 


THE     'AFTERGLOW 
.lust  after  sunset  on  a  calm  evening  among  the  Srilly  Isles 
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what  his  lens  and  shutter  and  plate  will  give 
him.  It  is  equally  true,  though,  that  painter 
and  sculptor  and  musician  are  bound  by 
mechanical  obstacles  which  it  is  genius 
to  overcome.  Who  can  place  the  boundary 
line  of  the  impossible?  Is  not  the  inconceiv- 
able done  every  day?  Does  not  some  man 
ever  make  his  own  mark  closer  to  the  unknown 
than  his  fellows  have  before  seen? 

So  far  we  have  dwelt  mainly  on  the  pictures 
of  greater  action.  One  must  not  forget  that 
Mr.  Mortimer's  study  of  the  simpler  wave 
forms  is  hardly  less  interesting,  if  less  dra- 
matic and  compelling. 

For  instance,  to  transcribe  some  of  Mr. 
Mortimer's  notes,  the  deep  sea  roll  to  be  met 
with  only  far  out  in  the  ocean  is  as  different 
from  the  choppy  waves  at  the  harbor  mouth 
as  the  violent  breakers  among  the  rocks  are 
different  from  the  beach  waves  on  flat  ground. 
Unless  the  wave  turns  and  breaks  into  foam, 
or  the  crest  is  blown  off  into  scud,  waves  at 
sea  are  but  a  continuous  undulating  motion, 
more  or  less  violent,  which  leaves  the  body  of 
the  water  stationary.  Observe  floating  wreck- 
age or  weeds,  which,  unless  shifted  by  tides 
remain  in  practically  the  same  position  for 
days  together,  although  little  waves  are 
racing  by  at  a  great  rate. 

The  large  rollers  on  the  beach  follow  a 
regular  sequence;  the  waves  bigger  and 
fiercer  than  their  fellows  appear  at  fairly 
regular  intervals,  usually  traveling  in  sets 
of  three — after  a  lull  in  the  turmoil,  three 
giants  will  come  blustering  in,  one  after  the 
other.  One  can  see  the  big  fellows  "making 
up"  far  out  at  sea,  especially  if  there  are 
partly  hidden  reefs  or  submerged  rocks  off 
the  coast  to  check   the  water  movement. 

Breakers  and  surf  are  a  result  of  the  upper 
part  of  a  wave's  being  urged  on  by  the  wind, 
while  the  lower  part  is  obstructed  by  rock, 
sand,  weeds,  or  adverse  currents.  The  spray 
- — which  looks  almost  solid  at  times,  and  is 
often  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  wave — 
is  of  course  carried  by  the  wind  to  great 
heights,  when  tossed  free  of  the  mass  of 
water.  When  the  weather  is  very  tem- 
pestuous and  the  surface  of  the  water  is  lit- 
erally blown  off,  this  spray  (called  also  scud 
water  and  spin-drift)  is  carried  a  great  dis- 
tance in  the  form  of  a  mist-like  rain,  drench- 
ing everything  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact. All  of  these  manifestations  of  wave 
motion  Mr.  Mortimer  has  caught  with  fidelity. 


He  found,  however,  that  he  could  make 
fine  wave  studies  on  windless  days,  when 
a  strong  ground  sea  was  running.  The 
ground  sea,  in  the  form  of  mighty  rollers,  is 
the  type  of  wave  motion  sent  toward  the 
land  by  a  storm  far  out  at  sea.  But  of  course 
a  picturesque  shore  on  which  the  waves 
might  beat  was  a  requisite  for  effective  re- 
sults. Any  marine  artist  seeking  the  most 
telling  views  will  select  the  rocky  coasts, 
with  wild  and  broken  cliffs,  rugged  seawalls, 
isolated  and  beaten  by  the  ocean,  like  those 
for  example,  shown  in  Mr.  Winslow  Homer's 
painting  "The  Maine  Coast." 

I  showed  these  photographs  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Stieglitz,  master  of  that  school  of  American 
artists  who  have  used  the  camera  most  in 
the  expression  of  their  art. 

"Yes,  I  know  young  Mortimer's  work  well, " 
said  Mr.  Stieglitz.  "This  series  of  photo- 
graphs undoubtedly  stands  first  as  a  pictorial 
representation  of  the  sea  by  the  camera." 

Sixty  years  ago  when  the  great  French 
painter,  Paul  Delaroche,  first  saw  an  example 
of  Daguerre's  new  "light  pictures,"  the 
earliest  photographs,  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, "Painting  is  dead."  In  this  proph- 
ecy he  instinctively  recognized  in  the  new 
invention  qualities  and  possibilities  that 
would  ultimately  bring  it  within  the  pale 
of  the  other  fine  arts.  And  it  is  in  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  difficulties  and  in  the  persistent 
endeavor  to  surmount  them  that  photog- 
raphy is  being  gradually  brought  to  the  level 
of  an  art.  The  very  fact  that  a  photographer 
is  generally  limited  to  one  color  has  caused 
him  to  study  more  and  more  the  value  of 
tone.  As  the  violinist  extracts  tone,  a  variety 
of  differently  modulated  expressions,  from 
a  single  note,  so  the  photograph  in  gray, 
black,  brown,  or  some  other  tint,  may  breathe 
the  values  of  color  if  not  color  itself.  An 
impressionistic  photographic  landscape,  at 
first  seeming  a  mere  block  of  shadow,  may 
convey  a  far  reaching  suggestion. 

It  is  pre-eminently  so  with  these  wonderful 
photographs  of  Mr.  Mortimer's,  though  the 
pictures  are,  almost  all  of  them,  bald  realism. 
They  answer  the  question  "Can  a  photo- 
grapher be  an  artist?"  even  more  forcibly  to 
the  lay  mind  because  of  their  realism.  A 
single  composite  picture  of  these  sea  waves  . 
might,  it  is  conceivable,  be  as  much  a  master- 
piece in  marine  art,  as  Millet's  paintings  are 
of  the  life  of  the  French  peasants. 
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BY 

Dr.    A.    W.    P.    MARTIN 
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SINCE  the  appearance  of  my  paper  in 
the  January  number  of  this  maga- 
zine, I  have  returned  to  Peking  to 
find  signs  of  progress  visible  on  every  side. 
The  changes  that  have  taken  place  during 
my  absence  are  positively  bewildering.  Can 
this  be  the  dirty  old  city  with  which  I  was 
formerly  so  familiar? 

The  foreign  quarter  has  risen  phoenix-like 
from  its  ashes.  It  is  so  much  improved  that 
we  could  wish  the  rest  of  the  city  had  been 
burnt.  In  other  divisions,  the  streets  are 
still  lined  with  rows  of  low  houses  unworthy 
of  a  great  capital;  though  even  here  the 
streets  are  being  modernized,  and  the  houses 
are  bound  to  follow.  After  three  centuries 
of  hummocks  and  pitfalls,  the  roads  are  being 
laid  with  concrete;  broughams  are  coming 
into  fashion;  'rickshaws  are  taking  the  place 
of  sedan  chairs;  and  passengers  are  whirled 
along  at  a  lively  pace,  except  when  dig- 
nity requires  them  to  be  carried  on  men's 
shoulders. 

In  the  Chinese  section,  or  "South  City,"  a 
railroad  track  now  comes  to  the  gate  that 
opens  on  the  palace.  Before  the  Boxer  war, 
superstition  kept  it  at  a  distance,  with  the 
nearest  station  four  miles  away.  At  night 
thecitv  is  well  lighted  with  oil  lamps,  instead 
of  being  wrapped  in  darkness  as  of  old.  Prep- 
arations are  being  made  for  the  introduction 
of  electric  lights  and  power;  and  trolleys  may 
be  counted  on  in  the  near  future.  By  night 
and  day  the  streets  are  guarded  by  a  well 
appointed  police,  not  as  formerly  in  rags 
but  clad  in  decent  uniform  of  Western 
style. 

The  newspaper,  formerly  unknown  in  the 
capital,  or  known  as  a  foreign  luxury,  now  ap- 
pears in  the  foreground.  Numerous  dailies  are 
published,  and  in  order  to  reach  the  masses, 


who  are  too  illiterate  to  read  for  themselves, 
there  are  reading  rooms  on  the  corners  at 
which  the  papers  are  read  and  expounded. 
Those  places  have  the  air  of  a  wayside  chapel, 
and,  indeed,  the  innovation  is  confessedly 
borrowed  from  the  methods  of  missionaries. 
A  placard  admonishes  speaker  and  hearer 
that  they  are  not  to  discuss  the  reigning 
dynasty,  though  of  course  they  are  free  to 
thunder  away  against  foreigners  and  foreign 
countries.  To  reach  the  rural  population 
traveling  expositors  (or  itinerant  preachers) 
are  sent  from  place  to  place,  and  are  welcomed 
by  people  who  have  no  better  pastime  than 
to  listen  to  a  blind  minstrel,  or  to  look  at  a 
troop  of  strolling  players  whose  dialect  they 
do  not  understand. 

One  of  the  most  popular  journals  is  the 
Women's  Daily  Mirror.  It  finds  access  to 
the  homes  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes, 
although,  as  a  native  scholar  has  said,  "not 
one  woman  in  a  thousand  is  able  to  read  the 
native  books."  The  few  who  can  read  the 
newspaper  have  many  listeners,  and  the 
desire  of  the  other  women  to  read  for  them- 
selves is  a  stimulus  to  study.  Schools  for 
girls  are  greatly  in  vogue,  and  women  of 
mature  years  are  forming  private  classes  to 
supply  the  want  of  early  education. 

Among  the  Chinese  women  there  is  a  de- 
cided movement  going  on  in  favor  of  un- 
binding their  feet.  To  this  the  Empress 
Dowager  exhorts  them,  and  she  and  all  the 
ladies  of  her  race  illustrate  in  person  the 
advantages  of  untrammeled  feet,  but  the 
standard  bearer  in  this  noble  cause  is  Mrs. 
Archibald  Little  of  Shanghai.  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  attended  a  meeting  of  her  Natural 
Foot  Society,  and  heard  mandarins  of  high 
rank  advocate  its  claims  and  pledge  them- 
selves to  its  support.     Viceroy  Chang  says, 
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"Women  with  crippled  feet  are  not  fit  to  be 
the  mothers  of  soldiers.  " 

The  illiteracy  that  has  prevailed  among 
men  of  the  laboring  classes  and  among  women 
of  all  classes  has  not  been  wholly  chargeable 
to  the  want  of  schools.  It  has  been  mainly 
due  to  the  complexity  of  Chinese  writing, 
which  is  essentially  hieroglyphic  or  ideo- 
graphic— not  fewer  than  two  or  three  thou- 
sand distinct  characters  are  required  for  the 
reading  of  simple  books,  and  six  thousand 
for  general  literature.  A  laudable  effort  is 
now  being  made  to  supersede  those  ancient 
signs  by  a  simple  alphabet  of  about  fifty 
etters.  This  again  is  in  imitation  of  mission- 
aries, who  have  applied  our  Roman  letters 
to  the  spoken  Chinese.  The  new  alphabet 
has  however  the  advantage  of  being  based 
on  the  native  characters;  for  the  use  of 
Roman  letters  is  handicapped  by  anti-foreign 
prejudice.  We  anticipate  for  the  new  method 
a  speedy  and  wide  currency. 

Its  author,  Mr.  Wang  Choo,  has  more  than 
one  claim  to  a  place  in  history.  No  matter 
from  what  source  he  borrowed  the  idea  of  a 
simplified  system,  it  will  be  glory  enough  for 
one  man  if  he  secures  its  general  acceptance. 
Another  claim  of  his  to  distinction  is  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  pivot  of  the  revolution  which 
eight  years  ago  brought  the  Empress  Dowager 
back  to  power.  The  voung  Emperor  had 
been  taken  with  a  progressive  fit ;  and  among 
other  sweeping  alterations  in  the  old  regime, 
he  ordained  that  the  privilege  of  addressing 
the  throne  should  be  extended  to  a  wide 
range  of  officials.  Wang  Choo,  then  a  junior 
secretary  in  the  Board  of  Rites,  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  privilege,  drew  up  a  memorial 
advocating  many  radical  reforms  including 
the  adoption  of  Western  costume.  The  heads 
of  the  Board  refused  to  hand  it  up,  and  the 
Emperor  hearing  of  it,  stripped  them  of  their 
decorations.  The  six  old  men  hastened  to 
the  country  palace,  and  falling  at  the  feet  of 
the  Empress  Dowager — minus  their  peacock 
feathers — besought  her  to  save  the  empire 
from  a  rash  youth,  who  was  setting  the  world 
on  fire.  Mr.  Wang  Choo  escaped  martyrdom 
by  timely  flight.  Stripped  of  rank  and 
office,  he  now  devotes  himself  to  the  enlight- 
enment of  his  people. 

THE    GOVERNMENT    WAKING    UP 

The  first  railroad  in  China  was  built  by  an 
English  company,  and  extended  from  Shang- 


hai to  Wusung — a  distance  of  twelve  miles. 
Shortly  after  it  began  running,  the  local  gov- 
ernment, by  instructions  from  Peking,  bought 
out  the  shareholders,  and  we  thought  that  the 
snort  of  the  iron  horse  would  soon  be  heard 
in  the  far  interior.  What  was  our  surprise 
to  see  the  track  torn  up  and  the  locomotives 
dumped  into  the  river,  not  by  a  mob  but 
by  the  mandarins!  The  government  recently 
bought  up  the  shares  of  our  American  com- 
pany, paying,  it  is  said,  no  less  than  three 
hundred  per  cent,  on  the  capital.  Instead 
of  following  the  bigoted  precedent  of  thirty 
years  ago,  they  are  pushing  the  construction 
of  a  road  from  Hankow  to  Canton.  They 
know  that  what  China  needs  to  bind  her 
provinces  together  and  to  mould  her  people 
into  unity  is  a  system  of  railroads.  At 
present  she  has  only  three  thousand  miles 
in  operation — less  than  one  per  cent,  of  our 
own  railway  mileage.  It  is  safe  to  predict 
that  in  ten  years  the  railway  mileage,  of  China 
will  multiply  more  than  ten  fold.  The 
Chinese  are  convinced  that  railroads,  so  far 
from  being  a  danger,  are  a  source  of  wealth 
as  well  as  of  strength.  Instead  of  importing 
rails,  they  are  now  making  them  in  Han 
Yang,  at  an  arsenal  whose  complete  equip- 
ment I  have  had  occasion  to  admire. 

The  post-office  founded  and  nurtured  by 
Sir  Robert  Hart,  is  also  appreciated  as  a 
source  of  revenue.  Sir  Robert  informs  me 
that  in  1904  stamps  were  sold  to  the  value 
of  $400,000  (Mex.)  and  in  1905  the  sales 
amounted  to  $600,000.  Though  a  mere 
trifle  in  comparison  with  the  receipts  of  the 
post-offices  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  these  figures  show  rapid  growth  and 
open  a  grand  vista. 

Calling  at  a  publishing  house  in  Shanghai 
to  inquire  for  a  primary  book  on  history  and 
geography,  I  learned  that  the  house  has  been 
selling  two  thousand  copies  a  month  for  the 
use  of  government  schools — with  a  growing 
demand,  which  their  steam  presses  are  unable 
to  overtake. 

China  never  has  been  quite  so  torpid  as 
the  world  has  been  led  to  imagine.  The 
false  impression  on  that  subject  is  partly  due 
to  ignorance  of  Chinese  history,  and  partly 
to  a  sort  of  optical  illusion  which  makes  us 
see  distant  bodies  as  if  they  were  standing 
still,  even  when  they  are  in  rapid  motion. 
Certainly  she  is  now  moving  with  accelerated 
velocity,  nor  is  she  far  away  from  the  Western 
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nations,  since  the  telegraph  has  annihilated 
space.  As  a  consequence  the  Chinese  do  not 
as  of  yore  regard  the  outside  world  with  in- 
difference. 

A    CHANGE    OF    TEMPER 

There  are  other  changes  which  I  have  to 
note  and  some  of  them  are  not  altogether 
pleasing  or  hopeful.  As  a  result  of  growing 
intelligence,  the  temper  of  the  people  has 
undergone  a  transformation.  Stolidity  has 
given  place  to  mercurial  excitability.  The 
moods  of  the  Chinese  have  become  as  vari- 
able as  the  phases  of  the  moon.  The  friends 
of  yesterday  are  enemies  to-day.  And  Amer- 
ica no  longer  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
the  sole  or  chief  object  of  their  resentment. 
Great  Britain  is  out  of  favor,  and  France  has 
incurred  bitter  hostility.  The  boycott  has 
disappeared,  not  in  the  sunshine  of  good 
will,  but  in  a  contagious  dislike  to  foreigners 
in  general — a  sentiment  which  the  leaders  of 
thought  take  pains  to  cultivate,  because  they 
mistake  it  for  patriotism. 

The  real  cause  for  the  abandonment  of 
the  boycott  was  neither  diplomatic  remon- 
strance nor  the  favor  of  mandarins;  it  was 
the  simple  fact  that  Chinese  merchants  could 
not  afford  to  keep  it  up.  Trade,  like  water, 
seeks  its  level.  Their  antipathy  to  us  is 
hardly  strong  enough  to  induce  them  to 
persist  in  paying  a  premium  to  other  nations. 
Growing  pressure  has  broken  the  dam  and 
brought  the  stream  back  to  its  old  channel. 
Trade  reports  for  the  last  year  show  that 
exports  to  the  United  States  have  not  fallen 
off,  and  that  the  aggregate  of  imports  is  actu- 
ally in  excess  of  the  previous  year  by  nearly 
twenty  millions  of  dollars.  Through  the 
anti-foreign  agitation,  however,  "China  for 
the  Chinese"  has  become  the  rallying  cry  for 
all  parties.  Not  merely  do  the  Chinese  object 
to  foreign  shareholders  in  mines  and  railways, 
but  native  Christians  are  making  a  strenuous 
effort  to  retain  the  benefits  of  missionary 
enterprise,  and  at  the  same  time  to  free 
themselves  from  dictation  and  dependence. 
So  a  church  has  been  formed  which  is  to  be 
independent  alike  of  foreign  aid  and  control. 

Such  a  church  exists  in  Japan;  and  we 
wish  success  to  the  "Church  of  Christ  in 
China,"  whatever  the  motive  for  its  creation. 
Our  merchants  might  not  welcome  such  an 
expansion  of  native  enterprise  as  to  cause 
them  to  close  their  doors,  but  this  is  precisely 


what  the  missionary  aims  at.  He  rejoices 
to  see  the  natives  carry  on  a  crusade  without 
control  or  assistance.  It  is  significant  that 
a  Minister  of  State  (not  a  Christian)  sub- 
scribes for  the  support  of  this  church,  and  a 
newspaper  (not  Christian)  after  exposing  the 
effeteness  of  their  old  religions  calls  for  "a 
hero  to  take  the  lead  in  this  renovating  move- 
ment, which  may  yet  expand  to  the  pro- 
portions of  a  new  faith  for  the  nation."  As 
the  government  looks  on  missionaries  as 
political  agents,  and  regards  their  followers 
as  traitors,  is  it  not  likely  that  an  independent 
church  will  meet  with  favor  alike  with  rulers 
and  people? 

ANTI-FOREIGN    RIOTS 

A  marked  feature  of  the  times  is  the  in- 
creased frequency  of  anti-foreign  riots.  The 
atmosphere  is  charged  with  explosive  ele- 
ments, and  within  the  last  five  months  three 
serious  outbreaks  have  occurred  in  as  many 
provinces.  In  December  an  attempt  was 
made  to  destroy  the  foreign  settlement  in 
Shanghai;  in  February  an  American  mission 
near  Amoy  was  burnt  to  the  ground  but 
without  the  loss  of  life;  and  in  March  one 
of  the.  bloodiest  tragedies  of  recent  years 
took  place  at  a  French  Mission  in  Kiangsi. 
These  were  not  anti-Christian  riots  or  even 
anti- American,  but  distinctively  anti-foreign. 
The  riot  at  Amoy,  like  the  massacre  at  Lien- 
chow,  may  indeed  be  accounted  for  by  the 
boycott,  and  the  tragedy  at  Nanchang  may 
be  traced  to  long-standing  disputes  about 
property,  yet  both  were  caused,  like  all  such 
cases  in  China,  by  the  connivance  of  the  man- 
darins, who  object  to  the  foreigners'  being 
exempt  from  their  jurisdiction.  These  out- 
breaks of  mob-violence,  distributed  pretty 
impartially  against  merchants  and  mission- 
aries— American,  British,  and  French — are 
connected  by  a  common  purpose:  namely, 
to  oust  the  foreigner  or  bring  him  into  sub- 
jection to  Chinese  law. 

This  motive  shows  itself  without  disguise 
in  the  riot  of  Shanghai  on  December  18th.  A 
native  woman  was  brought  before  the  mixed 
court,  in  the  British  Concession,  on  the  charge 
of  bringing  young  girls  into  the  settlement 
for  unlawful  purposes.  The  British  judge 
ordered  her  to  be  confined  in  the  municipal 
jail  to  await  trial.  The  Chinese  assessor 
objected,  and  demanded,  not  without  reason, 
that  she  should  be  committed  to  the  custody 
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of  the  native  authorities.  No  attention  was 
paid  to  his  protest,  and  the  Taotai,  or  local 
governor,  thereon  let  loose  a  howling  mob 
who  put  the  police  to  flight  and  began  to 
burn  and  pillage  the  settlement.  Happily 
reinforcements  came  from  the  shipping,  and 
the  riot  was  suppressed,  but  not  until  a  score 
of  the  rioters  had  been  shot.  Had  those  ma- 
rines with  their  Gatling  guns  not  appeared, 
that  opulent  emporium,  the  British  Con- 
cession, would  soon  have  been  a  smoking 
ruin.  To  our  shame  there  was  no  American 
gunboat  in  sight,  though  American  interests 
were  also  at  stake. 

Half  a  million  Chinese  have  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  Concession  a  refuge  from 
the  exactions  of  their  own  magistrates. 
These  took  no  part  in  the  riot ;  and  had  it  not 
been  quelled,  they  must  have  suffered  at 
least  as  much  as  the  foreign  residents.  The 
local  mandarins  have  long  been  scheming  to 
extend  their  sway  over  those  prosperous  na- 
tives. Their  claim  is  not  unreasonable,  but 
if  the  franchises  of  the  British  Concession, 
which  rest  on  treaty  stipulations,  were  once 
surrendered,  Ichabod,  "Thy  glory  has  de- 
parted," might  be  written  on  the  gates  of  the 
"Model  Settlement." 

There  are  a  number  of  franchises,  which 
foreigners  in  every  part  of  China,  depend 
on  for  protection — privileges  of  exemption 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  native  courts. 
These  precious  immunities,  secured  by  re- 
peated treaties,  the  mandarins  are  bent  on- 
forcing  us  to  abandon.  That  they  feel  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  treaty  on  the  sove- 
reign rights  of  their  country  may  be  viewed 
as  a  result  of  intellectual  awakening.  But 
are  the  methods  which  they  employ  to  attain 
their  end  consistent  with  good  sense?  Have 
they  never  heard  the  fable  of  "The  North 
Wind  and  the  Sun?"  They  are  trying  to  get 
the  traveler's  cloak  off  by  blowing  a  furious 
blast — with  the  effect  of  making  him  hold  on 
to  it  with  a  tighter  grip. 

The  Japanese  whom  they  profess  to  imitate, 
have  pursued  a  saner  policy.  In  Japan,  since 
the  era  of  reform,  no  anti-foreign  riot  has 
occurred,  no  mission  has  been  wrecked  by  a 
mob,  and  not  a  missionary  has  been  murdered, 
except  one  who  was  killed  by  a  burglar.  The 
Japanese  have  exemplified  the  policy  of  the 
sun.  As  a  consequence,  the  traveler  has 
voluntarily  laid  aside  his  cloak. 

Here  is  another  fable,  not  quite  so  ancient, 


which  the  Chinese  would  do  well  to  lay  to 
heart: 

An  old  barrel  in  which  a  hen  was  sitting 
on  a  nest  full  of  eggs  was  about  to  fall  to 
pieces.  A  farmer  fearing  the  eggs  would  be 
broken  was  trying  to  tie  it  up  with  a  rope, 
when  the  silly  fowl  flew  in  his  face  and  tried 
to  scratch  his  eyes  out.  Are  the  Chinese  not 
in  danger  of  alienating  their  best  friends, 
America  and  England,  to  whom  they  owe 
the  maintenance  of  their  unity,  after  the 
Boxer  War  and  their  neutrality  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  conflict?  Dismemberment  might 
be  a  rough  school,  but  are  these  foolish  agi- 
tators fit  for  any  other? 

IMPERIAL    RECOGNITION 

In  the  midst  of  anti-foreign  agitation,  it  is 
pleasing  to  note  the  Imperial  favor  shown 
to  a  mission  college.  The  London  Mission, 
which  has  always  taken  the  lead  in  mission 
college  work  of  that  kind,  recently  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  societies,  opened  a  medical  col- 
lege. The  Empress  Dowager  made  a  dona- 
tion of  ten  thousand  ounces  of  silver,  and  one 
of  her  grandees  presided  on  the  occasion. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  British  and 
American  Ministers.  In  that  of  Mr.  Rock- 
hill,  I  was  struck  with  the  plea,  which  he 
brought  forward,  for  the  recognition  by  the 
Chinese  Government  of  the  medical  degrees 
and  other  degrees  conferred  on  the  Chinese 
graduates  of  Christian  schools.  I  trust  that 
the  wise  proposal  will  be  kept  before  the 
authorities  until  it  shall  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Throne.  Hitherto  all  native  Christians 
have  been  objects  of  a  contemptuous  suspicion 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  treatment  they 
receive  in  Japan,  where  they  are  admitted 
to  the  highest  positions  in  the  public  service. 
Professing  to  imitate  Japan,  China  really 
follows  Turkey  in  her  foreign  policy  and  her 
narrow  bigotry.  This  Union  Medical  College 
is  part  of  a  combination  for  educational  pur- 
poses of  four  societies,  each  of  which  has 
graded  schools  in  active  operation.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  University  and  the 
Tungcho  College  of  the  American  Board  are 
admirable  institutions  which  will  serve  for 
models  in  the  reorganization  of  the  govern- 
ment schools.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the 
Throne  has  conferred  high  degrees  on  several 
students  who  have  lately  returned  after  com- 
pleting their  studies  in  various  foreign  coun- 
tries.    Crowned  with  their  country's  laurels, 
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these  young  men  will  soon  come  to  the  front 
in  the  work  of  renovation.  What  a  contrast 
to  the  treatment  of  the  first  students  sent  to 
the  United  States  in  1872!  Recalled  because 
they  had  learned  too  much,  they  long 
languished  in  neglect— though  most  of  them 
eventually  rose  to  conspicuous  positions. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  students  of  the 
Imperial  Tungwen  College,  of  which  I  had 
the  oversight  for  many  years.  They  had  to 
wait  long,  but  the  hour  came  when  their 
country  required  their  services.  Not  to  speak 
of  consuls,  the  ministers  recently  in  England 
Germany,  and  Japan,  were  from  that  school. 

JAPANESE'    INFLUENCE 

The  influence  of  the  Japanese  is  too  large 
a  subject  to  take  up  at  the  end  of  a  paper,  but 
I  broach  it  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  it 
supplies  the  kind  of  schooling  the  Chinese 
require.  They  can  have  no  better  example 
than  the  Japanese  Government,  enforced  as 
it  is  by  considerations  of  neighborhood  and 
kinship.  They  are  much  more  likely  to 
say  "What  Japan  has  done,  we  can  do"  than 
to  make  a  categorical  imperative  of  imitating 
England  or  Germany.  In  one  case  a  narrow 
strait,  in  the  other  a  wide  ocean!  Japan  enter- 
tains no  sinister  designs,  and  her  people  who 
find  employment  in  China  certainly  give  a 
fair  return  for  all  they  get.  They  are  not 
likely   to  have  an  open  field   forever.     The 


eight  thousand  Chinese  students  in  Japan 
will  soon  begin  to  come  in  like  the  returning 
tide,  and  among  them  China  will  find  drill- 
masters  for  her  armies  and  teachers  for  her 
schools. 

There  is  nothing  more  hopeful  than  the 
fact  that  the  Chinese  show  themselves  willing 
to  learn  from  their  neighbors,  near  or  far. 
Of  this  the  Commissions  now  sent  abroad 
afford  a  striking  proof.  The  mental  attitude 
of  the  more  advanced  is  well  exhibited  in  a 
Peking  journal  which  censures  the  Japanese 
for  pushing  China  too  fast.  Civilization,  it 
says,  is  a  slow  process.  The  marriage  rela- 
tion, for  example,  on  which  it  rests,  required 
ages  to  rise  to  its  present  level.  In  Western 
countries  the  parties  are  left  free  to  engage 
themselves  according  to  their  personal  pref- 
erences. But  a  system  that  may  do  in  a 
highly  refined  state  of  society  would  open  the 
door  to  grave  abuses  if  suddenly  introduced 
among  us.  Does  this  not  indicate  that 
higher  ideals  are  gaining  ground? 

A  letter  from  Paotingfu  reports  that  the 
writer,  noticing  a  commotion  in  the  street, 
followed  a  crowd  to  the  brink  of  a  canal  tnto 
which  he  saw  officials  by  order  of  the  Viceroy 
dump  the  idols  of  several  temples  required  for 
school  houses.  The  people  manifested  cu- 
riosity but  no  resentment — accepting  it  as 
a  step  in  social  evolution. 

Peking,  April  24.    1906. 
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A  TALE  OF  COLONEL  ARDKN    WHICH   SHOWS  THAT   FINANCIER'S 
ADEPTNESS      IN      ADJUSTING      HIS      TACTICS     TO      CONDITIONS 

BY 

FREEMAN    HARDING 


LEONIDAS  HIGGS,  the  president  of 
the  "Excelsior  Glass"  Company, 
had  arrived  from  the  West  that 
morning;  and,  after  spending  the  day  in 
business  calls,  had  dined  alone  in  the  palm 
room  of  his  hotel.  The  meal  finished,  he 
managed  to  find  a  vacant  chair  in  the  crowded 
corridor.  Looking  down  its  long  perspective 
he  saw,  seated  on  both  sides  of  the  ample 
passageway,  a  multitude  of  women  in  elabor- 


ate toilets;  while  a  black-coated  procession 
moved  to  and  fro,  some  in  evening  clothes, 
other  in  dinner  jackets,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
Western  lawyers  and  old-fashioned  South- 
erners in  long  frock  coats.  They  were  un- 
consciously stepping  in  time  with  the  wild 
music  of  a  Hungarian  band,  which,  urged  on 
by  the  frantic  gesticulations  of  its  leader,  was 
pouring  forth  a  flood  of  rhythmic  dissonance. 
Having    finished    his    after-dinner    cigar, 
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Colonel  Nathaniel  Arden,  the  noted  financier, 
sauntered  out  of  the  cafe  into  the  corridor. 
He  was  looking  his  best  as  he  stepped  along 
with  portly  dignity,  bowing  blandly  to  many 
acquaintances.  Suddenly  his  face  broke  into 
a  genial  smile. 

"I  am  mighty  glad  to  run  across  you,  my 
dear  Higgs,"  he  exclaimed.  That  good 
natured  giant  stood  up  and  grinned  humor- 
ously down  from  his  six  feet  four  of  altitude 
upon  the  pink  dome  of  Arden's  head  and  the 
exuberant  contours  of  his  person.  Then  he 
extended  an  enormous  hand  which  swallowed 
up  the  Colonel's.  Catching  his  breath,  as 
his  knuckles  ground  together,  Arden  gamely 
awaited  release  from  torture. 

"When  you  called  at  the  office  this  morn- 
ing," explained  the  Colonel,  caressing  his 
aching  fingers,  "I  forgot  to  ask  your  address; 
I  am  glad  to  find  you  under  the  same  roof. 
Suppose  we  go  up  to  my  rooms  for  a  quiet 
talk."  Higgs  assented  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  comfortably  established  in  Arden's  den, 
the  Colonel  plunged  into  business. 

"  I  want  to  thank  you, "  he  said,  "for  com- 
ing on  in  response  to  my  letter;  and  I  hope 
to  interest  you  in  our  scheme  for  organizing 
a  holding  company  to  buy  up  the  Comet, 
the  Iridescent,  and  the  Excelsior  glass  con- 
cerns. I  became  interested  in  the  glass  in- 
dustry several  years  ago.  At  that  time  I 
was  able  to  assist  President  Corker  to  acquire 
some  additional  properties  for  his  com- 
pany." 

"Corker  told  me  about  your  'assistance,'  " 
retorted  Higgs,  looking  the  Colonel  in  the  eye. 
"He  called  it  a  hold-up.  " 

"He  oughtn't  to  talk  that  way,"  replied 
Arden,  shaking  his  head  disapprovingly. 
"It  isn't  sportsmanlike.  We  had  our  dif- 
ferences and  fought  them  out.  When  they 
had  been  adjusted  I  helped  him  to  make 
money,  put  him  into  some  profitable  under- 
writings.  I  am  not  worrying  about  Corker,  " 
he  added  grimly.  "He  wont  find  it  wise  to 
oppose  my  plans.  The  eighteen  factories  of 
his  company  will  go  into  the  combine.  You 
may  consider  that  settled." 

"Will  Medlar's  eight  Iridescent  plants  go 
in  too?"  asked  Higgs.  "He  doesn't  strike 
me  as  the  kind  of  man  to  combine  with  any- 
body unless  he  can  boss  the  show." 

"His  eight  factories  will  go  in,"  answered 
Arden,  with  brusque  decisiveness,  "and  Med- 
lar will  not  boss  the  show.     I  have  settled 


matters  with  him.  He  is  to  turn  over  his 
own  holdings;  and  I  have  advanced  him 
money  to  buy  enough  additional  shares  to 
give  me  the  control.  Meantime,  my  partner 
Jennings  is  in  Pittsburg  picking  up  Comet 
and  Iridescent  stock.  Both  properties  are 
well  in  hand. " 

"Does  Medlar  secure  the  same  terms  for 
his  stockholders  that  he  gets  for  himself?" 
asked  Higgs. 

"I  reckon  he  isn't  bothering  about  any- 
body but  Medlar,  "  laughed  Arden. 

"Humph!"  was  Higgs  comment. 

"But,"  said  Arden  persuasively,  "I  want 
to  talk  to  you  about  you  own  company.  If 
we  had  the  seven  Excelsior  plants  our  mo- 
nopoly would  be  complete.  I  am  prepared  to 
make  it  well  worth  your  while  to  join  me  by 
carrying  for  you  a  ground  floor  interest  in  the 
promotion.  It  shall  be  big  enough  to  pay 
you  for  persuading  your  stockholders  to  come 
in  at  low  values.  And  you  can  have  the 
presidency  of  the  combination.  You  may 
name  your  own  salary." 

"My  stockholders  have  always  fared  as 
well  as  myself,"  said  Higgs,  a  smouldering 
glow  in  his  eyes. 

' '  But,  Higgs ! ' '  remonstrated  Arden.  ' '  That 
isn't  business.  They  don't  take  our  risks 
and  responsibilities. " 

The  big  man  got  up,  put  on  his  hat,  and 
plunged  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  "I  think 
it  both  good  business  and  common  honesty,  " 
he  retorted.  "Good  night,  "  and  he  abruptly 
departed. 

Left  alone,  the  Colonel  shook  his  head  in 
perplexity. 

"I've  noticed  that  when  a  man  talks  that 
cant  about  'protecting  his  stockholders'  he 
is  likely  to  be  mighty  high  priced,"  he  said 
to  himself.  "Shouldn't  wonder  if  he  were 
trading  with  Foxley  too.  I  must  keep  an 
eye  on  him. " 

Turning  to  the  telephone  at  his  elbow,  he 
called  the  uptown  office  of  McKenzie's  Private 
Information  Bureau. 

"Is  that  Mack?"  he  asked. 

"Who  are  you?"  was  the  answer. 

"Colonel  Arden." 

"Howdy,  Colonel.  Is  there  anything  I 
can  do  for  you?" 

"Is  Dave  Summers  in  the  city?" 

"He's  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  table 
with  a  highball  for  company.  " 

"That's   good!     Send  him  around   to  my 
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room  at  the  hotel.  Tell  him  to  come  right 
up." 

The  Colonel,  his  legs  stretched  out,  was 
looking  over  the  convexity  of  his  waistcoat  at 
a  grotesque  animal  which  appeared  to  mew 
at  him  from  the  pattern  of  a  Persian  rug. 
He  was  pondering  deeply.  As  he  sat  in  silent 
absorption  the  door  opened  noiselessly  and  a 
man  entered.  His  pin-point  eyes,  hugging 
the  bridge  of  a  puffy  nose,  looked  furtively 
around  the  room.  Then  he  moved  forward 
until  he  stood  behind  Arden's  chair. 

"Good  evenin',  "  he  said  in  a  greasy  voice. 

The  Colonel  started. 

"Up  to  your  old  tricks,  Dave,"  said  he, 
looking  up  with  a  smile.  "Sit  down  and  help 
yourself."  He  waved  a  hand  toward  the 
whiskey  and  cigars. 

"Here's  how!"  said  Summers  with  a  grin, 
which  drew  his  festooned  chins  into  semi- 
circles below  his  thick-lipped  mouth.  Then 
he  deposited  his  bulky  person  in  a  chair. 

"I  need  you  for  a  job  that  may  take  some 
time,"  explained  the  Colonel.  "Are  you 
footloose?" 

"Yes,  "  was  the  reply. 

"  I  want  some  people  watched.  " 

Summers  produced  a  worn  memorandum 
book  and  a  stumpy  pencil. 

"There  is  a  man  staying  in  this  hotel  by  the 
name  of  Leonidas  Higgs.  He  is  a  giant  with 
black  eyes.  Walks  around  as  if  he  owned  the 
place.  I  am  negotiating  to  buy  some  glass 
properties  he  controls." 

After  sucking  the  point  of  his  pencil,  Sum- 
mers laboriously  wrote  down  the  name. 

"Medlar  is  president  of  the  Iridescent 
Glass  Company.  He  has  an  office  in  the  Im- 
perial building.  I  am  purchasing  his  inter- 
ests as  well  as  those  of  President  Corker  of  the 
Comet  company.  His  headquarters  are  in 
Park  Place." 

The  stubby  pencil  continued  to  travel  be- 
tween lips  and  notebook. 

"Got  that  down?"  asked  Arden.  "Now 
we  come  to  the  most  important  of  all.  I 
suppose  you  know  'Blinker'  Foxley?" 

Summers  nodded.  "  I've  worked  for  him,  " 
he  answered. 

'That  is  the  scoundrel,"  said  the  Colonel, 
a  ferocious  glint  in  his  eyes,  "who  is  always 
trying  to  block  me.  He  doesn't  live  in  this 
hotel,  but  he  has  a  room  on  the  top  floor  of 
the  other  wing,  a  kind  of  uptown  office  where 
he  plans  his  felonies.     I  want  all  these  men 


shadowed;  and  I'd  like  you  to  look  after 
Foxley  yourself." 

"Where  shall  I  report?"  asked  Dave, 
slipping  a  handful  of  cigars  into  his  pocket 
so  deftly  that  the  Colonel  did  not  notice. 

"Down  town  during  the  day.  My  confi- 
dential telephone  is  9920  Broad.  Here  at 
night.  Take  this  pass  key  so  that  you  can 
get  into  the  room  without  going  to  the  office. 
I  always  come  in  before  twelve.  Don't 
spare  money!"  he  called  after  the  detective, 
as  that  individual  slipped  noiselessly  to  the 
door,  stuck  out  his  head,  looked  up  and  down 
the  corridor,  and  vanished. 

II 

"You  can't  get  Corker  to  work  with  you," 
said  Higgs,  shaking  his  head.  "Arden  once 
gave  him  a  dressing-down  he  isn't  likely  to 
forget.  Besides,  the  Colonel  helped  him  to 
make  easy  money  by  putting  him  into  paying 
under  writings.  Your  cards  are  not  as  good 
as  the  old  man's." 

Foxley  and  Higgs  were  seated  in  the  room 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  hotel  where  the  astute 
"Blinker"  was  accustomed  to  transact  con- 
fidential business.  That  gentleman,  his  eyes 
reduced  to  narrow  slits,  was  looking  absently 
through  the  smoke  of  his  cigar. 

"  I  hold  an  option  on  every  share  of  Corker's 
stock,"  said  he  in  an  indifferent  voice. 

"You  must  have  offered  him  a  lot  more 
than  it's  worth,  or  he  is  a  bigger  fool  than  he 
looks,  "  retorted  Higgs.  Then  came  an  inter- 
ruption; there  was  a  loud  knock  on  the  door. 

"Come  in!"  said  Foxley.  "  Ciood  evening," 
he  added,  as  Elkanah  Skeener  walked  heavily 
into  the  room.  "Mr.  Higgs,  this  is  Mr. 
Skeener  of  the  Iridescent.  Glass  men  ought 
to  know  each  other.  " 

" How-dy  do!"  said  the  new  arrival.  "I've 
heered  about  yeh. " 

"Seems  to  me  I  saw  you  in  Arden's  office," 
said  Higgs.  "Are  you  interested  with  him  in 
the  proposed  glass  deal?" 

'Yes,  I  am,"  was  the  sullen  response. 

"Foxley,  I  congratulate  you,"  said  the  big 
man  ironically.  I  am  going  West  on  to- 
night's train.  You  know  where  a  letter  or  wire 
will  reach  me.     Good-by." 

He  closed  the  door  with  a  bang  and  his 
firm  footfalls  died  away  along  the  corridor. 

"What  did  yeh  give  that  feller  my  name 
fer?"  demanded  Elkanah  in  resentful  tones. 
"He'll  tell  Arden  he  see  me  here." 
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"He  promised  not  to,"  lied  Foxley. 

"Well,  what  do  yeh  want  out  of  me  any- 
how?" asked  Skeener,  glowering  suspiciously. 

"I  want  you,"  said  Foxley,  his  voice  rising 
to  a  higher  key,  "to  help  me  down  that 
scoundrel,  Arden.  Are  you  going  to  always 
remain  the  jackal  of  a  man  who  contempt- 
uously tosses  you  a  bone  after  he's  eaten  all 
the  meat  off  it?" 

There  were  inarticulate  rumblings  within 
Elkanah. 

' '  I  am  looking  for  an  energetic  president  for 
my  railroad,  the  Altamont  Southern.  Has 
Arden  ever  made  you  as  good  an  offer?" 

"He  never  offered  me  nothin',  "  was  the 
sombre  response. 

"I  need  a  partner  who  isn't  afraid  of  work. 
How  would  Foxley  &  Skeener  sound?  Did 
the  Colonel  ever  offer  you  a  partnership?" 

"No,  d  —  n  him!"  was  the  hoarse  ad- 
mission. 

"  I  am  not  asking  you  to  break  with  Arden," 
continued  Foxley.  "Things  can  go  on  just 
as  they  are.  If  he  wins  out,  you  are  none 
the  worse.  If  he  loses — and  he  is  sure  to — 
your  future  is  secure.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  give  me  inside  information  as  to  what 
the  Colonel  is  doing.  In  confidence,  I  don't 
mind  telling  you  that  the  Providential  Life 
syndicate  is  behind  me.  " 

"That's  a  strong  crowd  all  right,"  acknow- 
ledged Skeener.  "But  the  old  man  ain't  no 
fool.  He's  got  lots  of  fight  in  'im  yet." 
There  was  irresolution  in  Elkanah's  tones. 

"You  are  wrong,"  said  Foxley,  lowering 
his  voice  to  a  whisper.  "I  know  his  doctor. 
The  Colonel  has  got  Bright's!  Can't  last  six 
months. " 

Skeener  pondered  for  a  time.  "I  don't 
mind  workin'  with  yeh  ef  I  git  a  fair  show," 
said  he,  in  a  conciliatory  tone. 

"  'Fair  show!'  "  answered  Foxley,  in  a 
voice  of  low  intensity.  "You  shall  have  the 
chance  of  a  lifetime.  Shake  hands  on  it! 
There  is  almost  everything  on  the  sideboard. 
What  shall  it  be?  Rye  whiskey,  eh!  I  see 
you  take  it  neat.  So  do  I.  That's  the  way 
to  get  the  flavor.  Here's  luck  to  Foxley  & 
Skeener,"  he  added  clinking  his  tumbler 
against  Elkanah's,  who  tossed  off  the  whiskey, 
followed  it  with  a  chaser  and,  noisily  smack- 
ing his  lips,  put  down  the  glass. 

"That's  good  licker,"  said  he.  "I  got  to 
go  now.  My  rooms  is  at  the  Aldama.  I  kin 
drop  in  here  nights.  " 


For  some  time  after  Skeener 's  departure 
Foxley  sat  smoking.  Then,  with  a  low  laugh, 
he  got  up  and  left  the  room. 

David  Summers,  who  had  been  groveling 
in  the  closet  of  an  adjoining  chamber,  his 
ample  ear  glued  to  the  keyhole  of  a  commu- 
nicating door,  laboriously  struggled  to  his 
feet. 

"Great  scheme,  takin'  this  room,  "  he  said, 
with  a  wide  grin,  luxuriously  stretching  him- 
self. "That  hotel  detective  knows  how  to 
help  out  a  feller  rubber- neck  when  he's  paid 
fer  it.  I've  rounded  up  the  whole  gang. 
'Twon't  do,  though,  to  let  old  man  Arden 
know  what  a  soft  snap  he  put  me  on  to.  " 

III 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  Arden  got  to 
his  rooms.  As  he  turned  on  the  light,  he  was 
surprised  to  discover  Summers  lazily  stretched 
out  in  an  armchair. 

"Glad  to  see  you,  Dave,"  was  the  Colonel's 
cordial  greeting.    ' '  Why  didn't  you  light  up  ?  " 

"I  was  kind  of  tired,  so  I've  been  snoozin' 
here  very  comfortable.  I've  got  somethin' 
to  report,"  he  added,  fumbling  for  his  mem- 
orandum book. 

The  Colonel  filled  a  glass,  lit  a  fresh  cigar 
and  lowered  himself  into  his  favorite,  chair. 

"Go  ahead,  Dave,  "  he  said. 

Summers  took  a  preparatory  drink  out  of 
a  glass  at  his  elbow.  Then  he  cleared  his 
throat  and  began: 

"I've  been  payin'  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  that  man  Foxley.  He  don't  seem  over 
and  above  fond  of  you.  " 

"That  isn't  news,"  said  Arden  impatiently. 

"P'r'aps  'tis  news  that  he's  got  an  option 
out  of  Corker  to  buy  his  Comet  stock.  " 

The  Colonel  sat  up  straight  and  frowned. 

"So  he  is  dealing  with  the  scoundrel? 
Corker  will  only  be  sorry  once  and  that  is  as 
long  as  he  lives.  " 

'  You  said  somethin'  about  a  party  by  the 
name  of  Medlar,"  continued  Summers  as  he 
thumbed  over  his  memorandum  book. 

"What  about  him?"  sharply  demanded 
Arden. 

"He's  agreed  to  turn  over  to  Foxley  the 
Iridescent  shares  he's  buyin'  with  your 
money. " 

The  Colonel  bounded  in  his  chair. 

"Of    all    the    treacherous    rascally — ■ " 

He  seemed  to  choke.  Then,  pulling  himself 
together,  he  became  unnaturally  calm. 
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"Go  on,  Dave,"  he  said  stonily. 

"Your  sky-scrapin'  friend  Higgs  had  a 
talk  with  'Blinker'  this  evenin'.  Don't  seem 
to  have  confidence  in  'im.  Told  'im  so.  And 
he  haint  much  use  for  you  neither,  Colonel. 
'Pears  to  know  how  to  take  care  of  himself. 
Square  seemin',  too,"  added  David  reflect- 
ively. "Goin'  back  West  on  the  midnight 
train. " 

"He's  a  crank,"  said  Arden  angrily.  "He 
won't  play  the  game  according  to  the  rules." 

"Have  you  got  a  muckery  kind  of  a  feller 
hangin'  around  your  office?  Skeener's  his 
name." 

"Yes,  but  I  didn't  ask  you  to  watch  him," 
said  the  Colonel,  beginning  to  show  some 
irritation. 

"Well,  I  have  watched  him.  He's  been 
spendin'  a  social  evenin'  with  Foxley.  Awful 
down  on  you  cause  you  wouldn't  make  him 
a  pardner.  He'd  be  a  h — 1  of  a  pardner  fer 
you,  Colonel,"  said  David  contemptuously. 
"  'Blinker's'  mighty  slick.  Found  your  man 
was  sore  'cause  you  turned  'im  down.  Fox- 
ley's  offered  to  make  him  president  of  a  rail- 
road— Altamont  Southern  he  called  it." 
Arden  snorted.  "Then  Blinker  talked  about 
changin'  his  firm  to  Foxley  &  Skeener.  The 
feller  swallered  the  bait  and  he's  goin'  to  keep 
Foxley  posted  about  what  you're  up  to. 
'Blinker'  told  'im  your  health's  bad.  Likely 
to  pass  in  your  checks  any  time.  " 

The  stony  look  on  Arden's  face  slowly 
melted  into  a  smile  of  cunning,  and  then 
widened  to  a  crafty  grin. 

"Foxley  shall  have  his  information,"  he 
chuckled,  slapping  his  leg  in  emphasis. 
"Good  work!  Dave.  Keep  on  their  heels. 
Here's  an  extra  hundred.  " 

"I  shall  be  obliged  to  lean  heavily  on 
Skeener  during  these  busy  days,"  said  the 
Colonel  to  himself.     "After  that 

IV 

It  was  necessary  for  Jennings,  the  Colonel's 
partner,  to  stay  in  Pittsburg,  where  much  of 
the  Comet  stock  was  held.  This  deprived 
Arden  of  his  invaluable  assistance;  and  the 
financier  made  clear  to  Skeener  that  he  must 
fill  the  place  of  the  absent  man. 

In  order  to  put  through  his  scheme  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Colonel  to  secure  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Comet  stock.  Owing  to  Corker's 
defection,  the  only  place  to  get  it  was  the 
open  market.     Arden's  efforts  to  buy   were 


stubbornly  resisted  by  Foxley  and  his  follow- 
ing. Day  by  day  quotations  leaped  upward, 
and  the  Street  quickly  divined  that  two 
giants  of  speculation  were  in  a  grapple  for 
supremacy. 

As  prices  continued  to  soar,  traders  began 
to  sell  what  they  didn't  have,  hoping  to 
make  a  profit  out  of  the  decline  that  was 
inevitable.  It  did  not  seem  an  undue  risk. 
The  "cornering"  of  thirty  millions  of  stock 
selling  at  a  high  premium  was  obviously  im- 
possible. And,  surely,  after  a  fifty-point 
rise  a  reaction  was  due.  On  the  basis  of  these 
sound  conclusions  operators  continued  to  sell, 
while  Arden's  and  Foxley 's  brokers  took  every- 
thing offered. 

Skeener,  for  the  first  time,  found  himself  in 
confidential  relations  with  his  redoubtable 
chief,  who,  each  day,  carefully  explained  to 
him  in  detail  his  stratagems  and  talked  over 
his  future  moves.  Flattered  by  this  new 
consideration,  Elkanah  began  to  regret  his 
dealings  with  the  enemy.  But  Foxley,  noting 
his  vacillation,  reminded  him  of  past  slights 
and  thus  revived  his  smouldering  resentment. 

Arden,  who  was  working  as  he  had  never 
worked  before,  began  to  show  signs  of  the 
tremendous  strain;  and  Skeener,  anxious  to 
check  his  colossal  activity  which  threatened 
disaster  to  Elkanah's  new  allies,  at  last 
summoned  the  courage  to  warn  his  chief. 

"Colonel,"  he  said  deprecatingly,  "yeh  a 
beginnin'  to  look  bad.  Ef  yeh  don't  let  up 
you'll  be  sick  abed." 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  right,  Elkanah,"  re- 
plied Arden  wearily,"  touched,  seemingly, 
by  Skeener's  solicitude.  "  I  am  not  as  young 
as  I  once  was.  By  the  bye,  do  you  know 
Foxley?" 

"I've  seen  'im  off  and  on  and  said  'howdy' 
when  we  met,"  answered  Skeener,  his  face 
flushing,  his  eyes  veering  from  the  Colonel's. 

"Go  and  find  him,"  commanded  Arden, 
turning  a  haggard  face  on  his  subordinate. 
"Say  I  sent  you;  we  have  made  fools  of  our- 
selves booming  Comet  stock.  Everybody  is 
unloading  on  us.  When  prices  tumble  we 
may  be  wiped  out.  I  can't  stand  the  pace 
and  I  don't  believe  he  can.  If  we  face  about, 
we  may  save  something.  Go  right  now, 
my  boy.     We  haven't  any  time  to  lose. " 

"Ye-es,  Colonel,"  stuttered  Skeener  ner- 
vously. "W- where  d-do  yeh  w-w-ant  to 
m-mect  'im?" 

"His  room  at  the  hotel  is  a  good  place," 
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answered  the  Colonel  sombrely.     "I  can  slip 
up  there  after  dinner  without  being  seen." 

Glancing  back  as  he  hurried  out,  Elkanah 
noted  that  Arden's  elbows  rested  on  his  desk; 
his  head  was  bowed;  his  face  hidden  in  his 
hands. 

"The  old  man  is  sure  done  for,"  said 
Skeener. 

It  was  after  dinner,  and  Foxley,  having 
found  his  way  to  his  secluded  room  in  the 
hotel,  was  seated  there  smoking.  Through 
his  narrowed  eyes  he  was  watching  the  smoke 
rings  drift  upward  when,  with  no  preliminary 
rap,  Arden  opened  the  door  and  walked  in. 
Without  a  word,  he  sat  down,  picked  a  cigar 
out  of  the  box  on  the  table,  lit  it,  and  fixed 
his  eyes  on  Foxley. 

"It  is  time  for  us  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing," he  said  brusquely.  "I  suspect 
that,  between  us,  we  have  more  Comet  stock 
than  there  is.  If  that  is  so,  we  can  squeeze 
the  shorts  and  make  a  big  killing.  " 

"I  hold  a  majority,"  was  the  purring  reply. 

"So  do  I,"  said  the  Colonel  with  a  grim 
smile.  "I  am  willing  to  join  you  in  an  equal 
division  of  the  profits." 

"Would  you  care  to  have  me  with  you  in 
the  glass  deal  on  the  same  terms?"  inquired 
Foxley,  still  looking  dreamily  up  at  the 
smoke  rings. 

"Certain!  "  answered  Arden  with  expansive 
heartiness. 

"Very  well,"  was  the  lanquid  reply.  "It 
is  a  go.  We  will  list  up  the  shorts  and  agree 
on  every  settlement.  By  the  time  we  are 
through  with  the  people  who  have  been  sell- 
ing what  they  don't  own,  we  may  be  better 
off." 

"Yes.  I  reckon  we're  going  to  have  a  fine 
time  to-morrow,"  assented  the  Colonel,  rub- 
bing his  hands  together  in  agreeable  antici- 
pation. "Both  Corker  and  Medlar  have  been 
selling  Comet  heavily.  They  have  planned 
to  break  prices  by  throwing  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  transfer  of  their  corporations  to 
the  combine.  When  they  walk  up  to  the 
Captain's  office  to  settle  we  can  clean  them 
out.  Such  disloyal  people  are  entitled  to  no 
consideration,"  he  added,  with  a  condemna- 
tory shake  of  the  head.  "I  hope  that  man 
Higgs  is  in  the  same  boat.  He  has  been 
playing  one  of  us  against  the  other.  If  he 
has  been  selling  Comet,  we  can  bring  him  to 
heel  and  teach  his  highness  to  eat  out  of  our 
hands." 


With  his  little  finger  Foxley  daintily 
knocked  a  long  ash  off  his  cigar. 

"  He  isn't  caught,"  said  he.  "  Higgs  bought 
a  thousand  Comet  before  he  went  away 
and  has  it  yet.  " 

"Too  bad!  Too  bad!"  lamented  Arden. 
"I  received  an  insolent  letter  from  him  the 
other  day,  in  which  he  intimates  that  we  are 
both  dishonest;  'crooks'  he  calls  us.  "  Arden's 
eyes  glowed  balefully.  "He  declines  to  have 
any  dealings  with  either  of  us." 

"By  the  by,  Colonel,"  said  Foxley,  with  a 
slow  smile,  "I  was  much  obliged  for  the 
information  you  furnished  me  through  your 
man  Skeener." 

"I  knew  you  saw  through  the  situation," 
said  Arden  ruefully.  "But  what  could  you 
expect . " 

With  a  preliminary  rattle  of  the  knob,  El- 
kanah Skeener  opened  the  door  and  walked 
in.  When  he  saw  the  late  adversaries  in 
amicable  converse,  his  jaw  dropped. 

"I  was  a  huntin'  fer  you,  Colonel,"  he 
stammered,  shifting  uneasily  on  his  feet. 
"Thought  yeh  might  be  wantin'  me." 

'You  are  right,  my  dear  Skeener,"  said 
Arden  in  his  blandest  tones.  "I  do  want 
you;  and  I  reckon  you  will  be  mighty  glad  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Foxley  and  myself  have  reached 
an  understanding.  We  find  that,  jointly,  we 
have  bought  more  than  the  whole  capital 
stock  of  the  Comet  company.  Your  holdings 
will  give  you  a  fine  profit.  We  shall  not 
settle  with  the  shorts  below  six  hundred  and 
may  put  the  figure  higher.  You  should  hold 
for  that  at  least.  " 

The  face  of  Skeener  turned  a  waxy  yellow. 

"I  let  my  stock  go  this  mornin'  after  you 
was  a  talkin'  with  me,"  he  said  hoarsely. 

"Ah!  How  unfortunate!"  sympathized 
the  Colonel.  'You  should  have  consulted 
with  me.  I  trust  you  haven't  sold  more  than 
you  had.     If  so,  you  may  find  it  costly." 

Skeener,  raising  his  miserable  eyes,  fixed 
them  appealingly  on  his  chief. 

"I'm  short  two  thousand  sheers.  I  s'pose 
that  on  account  of  old  times  yeh  won't  mind 
helpin'  me  out. " 

"Foxley,  what  can  we  do  for  this  unwise 
young  man? "  asked  the  Colonel. 

"I  expect  we  can  find  him  some  stock  at 
seven  hundred  if  he  can't  do  better  else- 
where," was  the  indifferent  answer. 

"If  yeh  make  me  pay  that  much,  I  won't 
hev  nothin'  left,"  pleaded  Elkanah. 
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"But,"  replied  the  Colonel  suavely,  "you 
are  a  vigorous  young  man  and  an  excellent 
mechanic.  Doubtless  you  will  soon  retrieve 
your  losses.  I  don't  think,  Foxley,  that  we 
have  anything  further  to  say  to  our  voung 
friend?" 


"Nothing,"  was  the  cold  reply. 

"Good  night,  Elkanah,"  said  Arden. 

As  Skeener  closed  the  door  he  heard  the 
rumble  of  Arden's  celebrated  horse  laugh 
accompanied  by  the  subdued  cachinnation 
of  Foxley. 
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WE  ARE  disturbed  because  men  are 
trying  to  divert  some  of  the  three 
million  horsepower  which  runs 
to  waste  over  Niagara  Falls,  yet  a  single 
American  industry  is  wasting  as  much  energy 
in  the  fuel  it  consumes.  Our  coke-makers 
convert  beautiful  valleys  into  hideous  night- 
mares of  smoke  in  burning  up  to  no  purpose 
half  the  value  of  the  coal  they  use. 

In  iron  and  steel  we  lead  the  world.  We 
shall  soon  produce  more  than  all  other  nations 
combined.  A  German  blast  furnace  turns 
out  two  hundred  tons  of  pig  iron  in  a  day ; 
ours  produces  six  hundred — an  entire  train- 
load  of  iron  from  a  single  furnace.  Our 
works  are  almost  automatic.  In  comparison 
with  foreign  mills  they  appear  deserted  so 
few  are  the  men  needed  to  operate  them. 
Ore  drops  from  the  cars,  is  weighed,  and  is  fed 
into  the  furnace,  all  without  the  apparent 
help  of  human  hands.  In  the  same  way 
great  masses  of  metal  are  transported  from 
place  to  place,  from  machine  to  machine. 
Economy  of  labor  has  been  reduced  to  the 
last  fraction  of  a  cent.  But  economy  of 
fuel  — not  yet. 

Yet  fuel,  the  source  of  energy  to  drive  our 
engines,  is  the  food  and  the  breath  of  life  of 
modern  civilization.  The  problem  of  finding 
new  beds  of  coal  after  the  known  deposits 
have  been  exhausted  cannot  be  put  off  for 
more  than  a  very  few  generations.  The 
present  generation  chooses  to  treat  nature's 
vast  stores  of  coal  as  if  they  were  meant  to 


be  squandered  in  one  short  century.  The 
world  is  revelling  in  the  newly  discovered 
joys  of  mechanical  power,  and  does  not  realize 
that  coal  can  be  burned  only  once.  It  is  a 
comparatively  simple  matter  to  restock  our 
ravaged  forest  lands,  but  who  shall  plant  a 
coal  bed  or  an  iron  ore  deposit? 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  even  more 
than  the  railroads  depends  upon  coal.  And 
it  is  an  extravagant  consumer.  Every  bit  of 
iron  that  we  touch  in  our  daily  lives  represents 
twice  its  weight  and  many  times  its  bulk  of 
coal.  The  United  States  is  blest  with  mag- 
nificent  coal  beds,  but  they  are  not  inex- 
haustible. England  and  France  not  long 
dug  and  burned  as  blithely  as  we  are 
now  doing,  but  they  are  beginning  to  worry 
about  the  supply  of  the  future.  Already 
there  is  a  British  export  duty  on  coal,  and 
tlir  mines  have  been  pushed  beyond  the 
narrow  borders  of  Great  Britain  under  the 
sea.  France  is  compelled  to  hoist  from 
enormous  depths.  Our  evil  day  is  still  a 
long  way  off,  but  "Hang  the  Future"  is  not 
a  becoming  national  motto. 

Our  iron  deposits  are  also  dwindling.  The 
inroads  upon  the  ore  beds  have  caused  more 
than  a  ripple  even  in  financial  circles  which 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  worrying  about  future 
generations.  The  statements  of  iron  com- 
panies count  the  growing  scarcity  of  iron 
ore  and  their  own  fifty  or  sixty  years'  supply 
as  an  asset.  Wall  Street  listens  attentively 
when  geologists  talk  of  future  discoveries. 
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"Steel  ought  to  be  a  luxury,"  remarked 
a  prominent  producer  recently;  "It  is  ridi- 
culous for  us  to  keep  on  selling  it  for  a  few- 
cents  more  than  it  costs  to  bring  the  material 
together  and  run  it  through  the  mill.  It  is 
too  precious.  It  is  not  a  production  which 
can  be  continued  indefinitely  like  that  of 
wheat  or  corn,  and  where  will  you  find  a 
substitute  after  it  is  gone?  The  way  we  are 
now  using  it  reminds  me  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians  who  hammered  their  gold  into 
pots  for  cooking  beans." 

In  the  meantime  the  output  keeps  on 
breaking  records  and  every  year  brings  new 
ways  of  using  it.  Earthquakes  scatter  brick 
and  stone  like  chaff;  steel  yields  and  re- 
covers. Wooden  coaches  crush  to  splinters; 
fuel  for  the  fires  that  destroy  three-fourths 
of  the  victims  lost  in  railway  disasters;  steel 
cars  resist  the  shock  of  collision  and  protect 
the  shaken  passengers.  Masonry  supports 
are  bulky  and  occupy  much  valuable  space; 
steel  columns  are  slender  and  bear  any  reason- 
able load.  In  small  articles,  as  in  large  con- 
struction steel  seems  to  be  always  the  superior 
material.  And  every  pound  of  steel  means 
that  at  least  two  pounds  of  coal  have  been 
consumed  in  its  making. 

The  greatest  waste  of  fuel,  however,  occurs 
in  the  making  of  coke.  The  iron  smelter 
uses  the  coal  only  after  it  has  been  partly 
burned.  Although  coal  gas  has  long  been 
known  to  be  the  most  convenient  of  all  fuels, 
still  the  coke-makers  of  the  United  States 
continue  to  burn  up  some  hundreds  of  tons 
per  hour  for  no  better  purposes  than  to 
warm  the  breezes  that  blow.  Natural  gas 
has  been  sought  so  assiduously  that  there 
is  very  little  of  it  left;  here  is  an  enormous 
supply  of  better  gas  go*mg  to  waste. 

In  the  old  days  some  primitive  iron- worker 
discovered  that  he  could  make  a  sort  of 
mineral  charcoal  by  setting  fire  to  a  heap 
of  coal  and  permitting  the  flame  to  burn 
itself  out.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
modern  iron  industry.  Charcoal  had  been 
the  iron  man's  fuel  since  the  days  of  Tubal 
Cain,  and  charcoal  could  never  be  obtained 
in  unlimited  quantities.  The  coal  was  for 
the  moment  unlimited  in  amount,  and  here 
was  the  way  open  for  the  first  "big  output." 
Some  of  the  solid  portion,  the  coke,  followed 
the  gas  into  thin  air  in  the  process,  but  that 
did  not  matter,  for  there  was  plenty  more. 
Nine-tenths    of    the    coke    produced    in    the 


United  States  is  still  made  by  that  rude 
process.  In  the  modern  bee-hive  oven  the 
burning  heap  is  enclosed  within  a  stone 
wall,  and  that  is  the  only  improvement  that 
has  found  any  appreciable  favor.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  gas  and  tar  wasted  in 
preparing  fuel  for  the  ironmakers  could  be 
saved  and  be  made  very  useful,  but  coal  was 
exceedingly  cheap  and  plentiful  and  the  new 
way  involved  the  investment  of  more  capital 
and  was  bothersome  in  many  ways. 

Europe  on  the  other  hand  discarded  the 
brutal  "burning  up"  process  many  years 
ago.  There,  coal  has  never  been  plentiful 
and  cheap.  Foundations  for  hundreds  of 
the  wasteful  bee-hive  ovens  were  laid  during 
the  last  few  months  in  this  country.  On 
the  continent  of  Europe  there  are  none.  In 
Germany  the  gas  and  tar  saved  are  con- 
sidered more  valuable  than  the  coke  itself. 
We  import  annually  tar  products  to  the 
value  of  millions  and  burn  in  our  coke  ovens 
enough  to  supply  the  world. 

The  improved  process  is  simple,  and  has 
been  introduced  here  with  great  success.  The 
principle  is  known  to  every  one.  Every 
village  and  town  in  the  land  has  its  gas  plant, 
and  a  very  large  share  of  the  profits  is  con- 
tributed by  the  constituents  which  the  coke 
burners  scatter  to  the  winds.  Why,  then, 
are  not  the  gas  and  tar  saved  every- 
where ? 

"It  is  the  American  eagerness  to  cash  in 
quickly,"  said  a  man  who  knows  conditions 
here  and  abroad.  "Who  wants  to  build  up 
a  great  industry?  What  would  the  average 
young  fellow  do  if  he  were  to  come  into  pos- 
session of  a  tract  of  coking  coal  land?  Would 
he  spend  two  years  and  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  building  a  by-product  plant?  No, 
he  wants  to  realize  at  once,  to  pull  out  as 
much  as  he  can,  and  then  away  to  spend  it. " 

The  waste  of  fuel  does  not  stop  after  coal 
has  been  partly  burned  and  the  coke  de- 
livered to  the  iron  smelter.  Even  the  coke 
is  compelled  to  exert  only  a  fraction  of  its 
total  energy.  In  the  intense  heat  of  the 
blast  furnace  only  one  step  of  the  conversion 
of  the  coke  into  energy  can  be  utilized.  The 
gas  at  the  furnace  top  still  carries  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  fuel  value,  and  could  be 
burned  to  good  purpose.  Formerly  the 
"waste"  gas  was  allowed  to  burn  at  the  top. 
All  early  furnaces  were  surmounted  by  a 
flaming    torch    fifteen    to    thirty    feet    high 
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which  at  night  presented  a  fine  spectacle. 
But  it  did  not  take  long  to  extinguish  the 
flame  after  science  taught  the  iron-makers 
better  some  forty  years  ago. 

Part  of  the  gas  has  since  been  used  to  heat 
the  wind  pumped  into  the  furnace,  and  to 
urge  the  fires,  and  a  part  to  make  steam  for 
the  immense  engines  required  to  force  air 
through  sixty  to  eighty  feet  of  glowing  ore 
and  fuel.  But  in  the  beginning  the  waste 
gas  was  considered  so  little  valuable  that 
the  crudest  boilers  and  engines  were  em- 
ployed. The  opinion  is  still  common  that 
the  least  improved  steam  apparatus  is  good 
enough  for  an  iron  works.  Yet  even  the 
best  steam  engine  is  a  poor  means  for  ex- 
tracting power  from  the  surplus  gas  of  the 
blast  furnace,  in  comparison  with  the  in- 
ternal 'combustion  motor  which  has  lately 
come  into  use. 

During  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  found 
that  the  gas  engine  which  requires  no  boiler 
and  no  steam  is  capable  of  saving  three  times 
as  much  of  the  energy  as  the  most  highly 
perfected  steam  motor.  And  European  iron 
men  have  been  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
the  discovery.  In  Belgium  and  Germany 
old,  long  established  works  have  been,  and 
are  being  remodeled  to  introduce  this  econ- 
omy. American  engine  builders  are  ready 
to  instal  motors  which  in  size  and  quality 
will  compare  with  the  best,  and  American 
engineers  were  among  the  first  to  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  new  economy.  Yet  in 
this  land  of  courage  and  enterprise  capital 
has  been  even  more  slow  than  in  England 
to  adopt  the  new  way  of  making  a  profit  by 
a  saving  in  expense. 

In  Germany  furnace  gas  engines  develop 
more  than  300,000  horse  power  of  energy, 
driving  not  only  the  machinery  in  the  steel 
works  but  also  furnishing  light  and  power  to 
surrounding  towns  and  villages.  In  the 
United  States  there  is  a  single  modern  plant 
in  operation  with  engines  which  yield  less 
than  a  tenth  of  this  energy — only  about 
enough  to  drive  a  first-class  battleship, 
though  the  amount  wasted  in  antiquated 
plants  would  drive  the  navies  of  the  world. 
In  the  great  iron  district  of  the  Southern 
states  there  is  not  a  single  example  of  the 
more  economical  and  scientific  system. 

It  is  true  that  the  very  wealth  and  youth  of 
our  nation  discourage  economy.  The  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  country,  the  deposits  of 


iron  ore  and  of  coal,  have  been  marvelous  for 
their  extent  and  purity  and  people  have 
practically  helped  themselves.  Under  the 
circumstances  a  scramble  to  heap  larger  and 
ever  larger  masses  of  material  together  and 
to  build  furnaces  remarkable  for  size  and 
capacity  rather  than  for  economy  is  only 
natural.  The  American  blast  furnace  super- 
intendent sneers  at  an  ore  which  does  not 
contain  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  pure  metal. 
The  German  smelter  is  compelled  to  be  con- 
tent with  ore  which  runs  less  than  40  per  cent., 
yet  he  manages  to  compete  with  his  more 
favored  rival. 

Not  that  economy  has  been  wholly  ignored. 
Considering  profit  and  loss  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents  our  plants  are  no  doubt  the 
most  perfect  in  the  world.  Labor  has  been 
relatively  expensive  and  fuel  very  cheap. 
Conditions  may  easily  arise  under  which  it 
"would  not  pay"  to  economize  coal.  In  the 
days  of  the  natural  gas  boom  in  an  Indiana 
town  it  was  less  expensive  to  let  the 
street  jets  blaze  in  competition  with  the  sun 
than  to  hire  a  man  to  turn  them  out  in  the 
morning. 

But  a  time  is  rapidly  approaching,  if  it 
has  not  already  arrived,  when  it  decidedly 
will  pay  to  practise  this  sort  of  economy  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  predict  where  reform 
will  begin.  Iron  smelting  on  a  small  scale 
is  an  impossibility.  Even  the  comparatively 
large  independent  producers  are  at  a  serious 
disadvantage.  During  boom  times  when 
prices  arc  good  they  are  too  busy  making 
hay  to  think  of  improvements,  and  when 
hard  times  come  it  requires  every  energy 
to  keep  nostrils  above  water.  Besides,  the 
independent  producer  has  no  interest  in  the 
longevity  of  any  particular  coal  field.  When 
one  supply  gives  out  he  will  simply  purchase 
from  another  dealer.  But  there  is  hope  and 
a  promise  of  better  methods  in  the  huge 
corporations  which  own  coal  beds  as  well  as 
ore  lands,  furnaces,  and  coke  plants.  Then' 
are  now  building  in  the  United  States  two 
steel  mills  both  on  plans  more  extensive  than 
anything  hitherto  attempted.  The  ability 
to  do  almost  anything  humanly  possible  is 
there,  and  sufficient  foresight  to  take  thought 
of  the  future  should  not  be  lacking.  We 
may  see  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  at 
Gary,  Ind.,  where  these  works  are  building, 
something  truly  economical  as  well  as  "the 
biggest  on  earth.  " 
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PIKE'S  Peak,  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  has  been  the  centre  about 
which  the  drama  of  the  "Winning 
of  the  West"  has  been  enacted.  In  com- 
memoration of  this,  the  people  of  Colorado 
Springs,  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  preparing  to  celebrate 
from  Monday,  September  24,  to  Saturday, 
September  29,  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Captain  Pike's  discovery  of  the  mountain. 
Colorado  Springs  and  Pike's  Peak  will  be 
the  scene  of  the  most  elaborate  civic  and 
military  celebration  ever  held  between  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
War  Department  has  given  assurance  that 
10,000  regular  troops  will  attend.  This  will 
provide  the  greatest  military  spectacle  Colo- 
rado has  ever  witnessed.  It  will  be  the  first 
time  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  of  the 
regular  service  have  operated  together  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  The  National 
Guard  of  Colorado  and  other  local  military 
organizations,  veterans  of  the  Spanish  and 
Civil  Wars,  pioneer  associations,  patriotic 
societies,  school  children,  miners,  and  cow- 
boys will  also  participate.  There  will  be 
polo  tournaments,  an  automobile  endurance 
contest  up  the  Peak,  balls,  addresses  by 
prominent  citizens,  the  unveiling  of  com- 
memorative tablets  and  monuments  to  Pike, 
manoeuvres  and  sham  battles,  reviews,  and 
a  parade  showing  the  development  of  the 
region  in  the  century  since  1806.  Congress 
has  authorized  the  coinage  at  the  Denver  mint 
of  100,000  souvenir  medallions  to  commemo- 
rate the  event.  The  Interior  Department 
will  have  present  a  large  representation  from 
each  of  the  surviving  Indian  tribes  with 
which  Pike  came  in  contact  on  his  expedition. 

PIKE'S    DISCOVERY    OF    THE    PEAK 

Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike,  who  was  born 
at   Lamberton,   now  part   of  Trenton,    New 


Jersey,  January  5,  1779,  and  who  entered 
the  army  as  a  cadet  at  15,  had  reached  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant  when  on  July  30, 
1805,  he  was  detailed  by  James  Wilkinson, 
governor  of  the  then  newly  purchased  terri- 
tory of  Louisiana,  for  detached  service.  He 
made  two  expeditions.  After  his  return 
from  the  first  journey  of  adventure  and 
achievement  he  started  on  July  15,  1806, 
from  Saint  Louis  in  command  of  a  second 
and  greater  expedition,  during  which  he  dis- 
covered the  Peak. 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon  of  November 
15,  1806,  from  a  point  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Arkansas  about  15  miles  east  of  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Las  Animas,  Colo- 
rado, and  somewhat  to  the  eastward  and 
across  the  river  from  the  bluff  on  which  the 
celebrated  Fort  Lyon  was  afterward  built, 
that  Pike — now  a  captain — first  saw  the 
"Mexican  Mountains."  He  says  in  his 
journal:  "At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I 
thought  I  could  distinguish  a  mountain  to 
our  right,  which  appeared  like  a  small  blue 
cloud;  viewed  it  with  the  spy  glass,  and  was 
still  more  confirmed  in  my  conjecture,  yet 
only  communicated  it  to  Dr.  Robinson,  who 
was  in  front  with  me;  but  in  half  an  hour 
they  appeared  in  full  view  before  us.  Their 
appearance  can  easily  be  imagined  by  those 
who  have  crossed  the  Alleghanies;  but  their 
sides  were  whiter,  as  if  covered  with  snow 
or  white  stone."  In  his  entry  for  November 
17,  two  days  later,  he  says:  "Pushed  on  with 
an  idea  of  arriving  at  the  mountains,  but 
found  at  night  no  visible  difference  in  their 
appearance  from  that  of  yesterday." 

Like  many  a  "tenderfoot"  since,  Pike 
was  often  deceived  about  distances  by  the 
clearness  of  the  dry  atmosphere.  Indeed  one 
of  Colorado's  stock  stories  is  that  of  the 
tenderfoot — preferably  an  Englishman — who 
starts    "to    walk    to    the    mountains    before 
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breakfast" — from,  say,  Denver  and  at  mid- 
morning  finds  them  apparently  as  far  off  as 
when  he  started.  This  story  has  also  a  some- 
what more  recent  sequel  wherein  the  tender- 
foot, upon  encountering  on  his  return  an 
irrigating  ditch  three  feet  wide,  removes  his 
heavier  clothing,  and  as  he  tells  a  native  who 
comes  up,  prepares  "to  swim  across  the  river; 
for  you  know,  really,  you  cawn't  deceive  me 
any  more  on  distances  out  here." 

On  November  18,  "from  an  eminence," 
Pike  "took  the  course  of  the  different  moun- 
tains and  a  small  sketch  of  their  appearance.  " 
Sunday  night,  November  23,  he  encamped 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Fountain  River 
with  the  Arkansas  on  the  site  of  Pueblo. 
Here  he  threw  up  the  next  day  a  log  breast- 
work and  with  three  of  his  party  of  fifteen 
started  on  a  detour  intending  to  ascend  to  the 
"high  point  of  the  blue  mountain."  His  ad- 
ventures and  hardships  on  this  side  trip 
during  the  next  six  days,  his  futile  attempt 
to  reach  the  summit  of  what  increasing 
respect  impelled  him  to  call  the  "Grand 
Peak" — the  foot  of  which  is  not  half  a  day's 
journey,  as  he  at  first  conceived  it,  but  45 
long  miles  on  an  air  line  from  Pueblo,  where 
twelve  of  his  party  remained  encamped,  are 
told   in   his  journal. 

In  181 9  Dr.  Edwin  James — the  botanist  and 
historian  of  an  expedition  in  charge  of  Major 
S.  H.  Long,  sent  out  by  President  Monroe — 
with  two  other  men,  started  the  ascent  of 
"the  highest  peak"  from  their  camp  on  the 
site  of  Colorado  Springs.  About  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  July  14,  1819,  they  reached 
the  summit,  the  first  men  known  to  have 
performed  this  feat.  Dr.  James  gave  the 
mountain  his  own  name  and  until  the  middle 
of  the  century  it  was  marked  on  government 
maps  as  "James'  Peak."  But  the  mountain 
was  popularly  known,  among  pioneers,  appar- 
ently  from  the  first,  as  Pike's  Peak. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  REGION 

From  shortly  after  the  time  of  Pike,  sol- 
diers, fur-hunters,  traders  and  a  few  travelers 
visited  this  vicinity.  Part  of  the  great 
throng  of  "Forty-niners"  en  route  to  Cal- 
ifornia's placers  passed  nearby.  Then  in  1858 
the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  banks  of  the 
Platte,  near  the  present  site  of  Denver,  at- 
tracted general  attention,  and  bands  of 
adventurous  pioneers  poured  in  from  Kansas, 
Nebraska,     and     Missouri.     Some     ascended 


the  Peak.  Then  this  mountain  had  a  gold 
excitement  of  its  own  and  "Pike's  Peak  or 
Bust"  was  painted  on  many  a  "prairie 
schooner  "  westward  bound.  Too  often  these 
returned  with  the  original  legend  crossed  out 
and  "Busted"  printed  beneath — for  very 
little  gold  was  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
until  the  Cripple  Creek  discoveries  of  the 
early  'go's.  Some  of  these  "Peakers,"  as 
the  people  who  came  to  this  region  were 
called,  disappointed  in  their  quest  for  gold, 
settled  permanently  in  the  vicinity  as  ranch- 
men. 

A  town  named  El  Paso  was  laid  out  in  1858 
on  the  present  site  of  Colorado  Springs  but 
was  not  settled.  In  1859  a  tract  of  land 
nearer  Pike's  Peak  was  selected  and  platted 
under  the  name  of  Colorado  City.  Soon 
afterwards  this  was  made  the  seat  of  the 
government  of  the  territory  of  Colorado, 
which  was,  however,  transferred  in  a  couple 
of  years  to  Golden  and  later  to  Denver. 
Colorado  City  now  lies  midway  between 
Colorado  Springs  and  Manitou,  and  merges 
into  both — the  three  separate  corporations 
forming  what  is  practically  one  continuous 
settlement — a  "Greater  Colorado  Springs" 
of  40,000  to  45,000  people. 

In  the  early  '70's  the  first  railroad  was 
pushed  southward  from  Denver — the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande,  then  a  narrow  gauge— 
which  soon  covered  the  state  with  a  network 
of  lines.  At  this  time  Colorado  Springs  was 
laid  out  five  miles  from  the  foot  of  Pike's 
Peak  at  an  altitude  of  5,900  feet  under  di- 
tion  of  General  W.  J.  Palmer,  who  is  still 
its  leading  citizen.  This  city  has  always  been 
essentially  a  health  and  pleasure  resort  and  a 
delightful  place  of  residence  for  the  less 
strenuous,  rather  than  a  business  centre, 
although  the  rise  of  Cripple  Creek,  for  which 
it  was  the  natural  base  of  supplies,  doubled  its 
population  and  greatly  increased  its  wealth 
in  eight  years.  It  claims  more  millionaires 
in  proportion  to  the  population  than  any 
other  place  in  America — Pittsburg  not  ex- 
cepted.  It  is  the  seat  of  Colorado  College. 
What  has  been  said  of  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix  on 
the  Boulevard  Capucines  and  the  Avenue  de 
l'Opdra,  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  world, 
is  no  less  true  of  the  Antlers  Hotel  or  the  El 
Paso  Club  in  Colorado  Springs.  If  you  wait 
there  long  enough,  you  can  be  reasonably 
sure  you  will  see  all  your  American  and  many 
European  friends. 
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Manitou  at  the  very  base  of  the  Peak  at  an 
altitude  of  6,600  feet  was  laid  out  about  the 
same  time  as  Colorado  Springs.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  the  seven  soda  and  iron  springs — 
according  to  Indian  legends  a  special  gift  of 
the  Great  Spirit  or  Manitou — which  lie  within 
the  town  and  are  sources  of  the  Fountain 
River,  or  the  River  of  the  Boiling  Spring. 
These  springs  were  a  resort  for  the  Indians 
from  hundreds  of  miles  about,  and  are  now 
no  less  resorted  to  by  the  whites. 

"  Everv    stranger    in    Colorado,"    said    a 


sand  photographs  could  not  more  than 
suggest  the  beauty  of  the  ever  changing 
pictures. 

In  the  hills,  ten  miles  southwest  of  the 
summit  of  Pike's  Peak  or  20  miles  by  air  line 
from  Colorado  Springs,  at  an  altitude  of  9,490 
feet,  lies  Cripple  Creek,  the  centre  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Rand  in  South  Africa,  is  the 
richest  gold-producing  region  in  the  world. 
In  January,  1891,  this  district  was  a  lonely 
mountain   pasture    with    less    than   a    dozen 
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waggish  tourist  with  considerable  truth,  "is 
asked  by  residents  three  questions  at  least 
a  hundred  times  a  day — first,  'Isn't  the  cli- 
mate perfect?'  next,  'Don't  you  think  the 
scenery  indescribable?"  and  third,'  Did  you 
come  here  for  your  health?'  each  followed 
by  a  long  and  enthusiastic  lecture."  It  is 
true,  however,  that  in  this  section  there  is  an 
average  of  310  sunshiny  days  in  the  year. 
As  for  the  scenery,  which  alone  would  have 
made  Pike's  Peak  famous,  let  the  few  views 
reproduced  herewith  speak.     But  ten  thou- 


inhabitants.  It  now  includes  twelve  towns 
and  cities — Cripple  Creek,  Victor,  Goldfield, 
Independence,  Anaconda,  Altman,  Gillett, 
Elkton,  Arequa,  Eclipse,  Cameron,  and  Law- 
rence— which  with  unincorporated  places 
now  have  a  total  population  of  45,000,  of 
whom  under  ordinary  conditions  about  6,300 
are  employed  in  the  mines. 

"Lucky  Bob"  Womack,  a  ranchman,  first 
brought  into  Colorado  Springs  in  1891  speci- 
mens of  ore  with  which  he  interested  some 
capitalists    who   located    the    El    Paso    Gold 
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"PIKE'S  PEAK  OR  BUST" 
The  six-horse  carriage  that  takes  tourists  up  Pike's  Peak 

King  Mine.  Then  thousands  poured  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  state.  The  old  miners  at 
first  pooh-poohed,  said  the  veins  were  only 
"knife  blades"  and  would  "soon  play  out." 
But  the  deeper  the  shafts  have  been  sunk, 
and  thirty  are  now  below  1 ,000  feet,  the  richer 
has  been  the  ore.  In  the  fifteen  years  of  the 
camp's  history,  between  $160,000,000  and 
$170,000,000  in  gold  has  been  taken  from  this 
district  of  a  little  more  than  six  square  miles ; 
for  1 891  the  production  was  but  $200,000; 
for  1905  it  is  conservatively  estimated  at 
$17,500,000,    more    than   half   of   Colorado's 


total  yield  of  $29,805,995  in  gold  for  the  year. 
One  mine,  the  Portland,  in  thirteen  years 
produced  from  beneath  a  surface  area  of  40 
acres,  upwards  of  $17,000,000  of  gold; 
another,  Stratton's  Independence,  approxi- 
mately $14,000,000  from  35  acres,  in  the 
came  period.  In  eight  years,  the  Vindicator 
produced  some  $5,000,000  from  15  acres — 
and  there  are  scores  of  others. 

Between  300  and  400  shafts  are  now 
"hoisting  ore  "  more  or  less  regularly.  There 
are  30  big  mines  in  the  district,  each  of  which 
produces  more  than  $100,000  a  year.  The 
whole  region  is  dotted  with  some  3,000  pros- 
pect holes.  Scarcely  a  square  foot  of  ground 
has  been  overlooked;  for  "pay  ore"  was 
once  struck  while  laying  water  mains  in  a 
city  street.  Ftirthermore,  by  the  lowering 
of  charges  for  carrying  the  ore  to  smelters 
and  reduction  works  and  the  cheapening 
of  gold  extraction  by  the  discovery  of  pro- 
cesses, ore  running  $10  a  ton  can  be  shipped 
at  a  good  profit,  whereas  in  the  early  days 
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everything  running  less  than  $20  a  ton  went 
over  the  dumps.  By  the  cyanide  process  it 
is  now  possible  to  treat  profitably  some  ore 
running  as  low  as  $6 — in  a  few  cases  even  as 
low  as  $5  to  the  ton.  Consequently  some 
of  the  old  dumps  are  proving  profitable 
assets  and  new  "low-grade"  properties  are 
being  opened  up.  True  stories  of  some  of 
those  who  "struck  it  rich  in  Cripple  "  read 
like  Aladdin — that  of  W.  S.  Stratton  for 
example,  a  poor  carpenter  of  Colorado 
Springs,  who  located  the  Independence, 
which  he  sold  to  an  English  syndicate  for 
about  $1 1 ,000,000  after  taking  from  it  approx- 
imately an  equal  amount  of  gold. 

OPENING    THE    DISTRICT    WITH  RAILROADS 

In  the  .early  days,  the  gold  camp  was 
reached  chiefly  by  the  Cheyenne  Mountain 
toll  road  from  Colorado  Springs.  Then  Mr. 
D.  H.  Moffat  of  Denver  built  a  narrow  gauge 
railway — the  Florence  and  Cripple  Creek — 
north  from  Florence  on  the  Arkansas.  Next 
the  Colorado  Midland  Railway  dropped  a 
standard  gauge  branch — the  Midland  Ter- 
minal— south  from  its  mainline,  which  goes 
around  Pike's  Peak  to  the  east  and  north  via 
Ute  Pass.  Then  in  1899  capitalists  of  Colo- 
rado Springs — mostly  mine  owners  who  were 
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ON  THE  PIKE'S  PEAK  TOLL  ROAD,  FROM  MANITOU 
TO  THE  SUMMIT 


dissatisfied  with  what  they  regarded  as  excess- 
ive freight  charge  son  ore  from,  and  coal  and 
supplies  to,  the  mines,  built  the  "Colorado 
Springs  and  Cripple  Creek  District  Railway." 
This  short  line,  instead  of  following  the 
stream  levels,  is  built  around  the  rims  and 
over  the  tops  of  North  and  Cheyenne  canyons 


THE  CATHEDRAL  SPIRES  IN  THE  GARDEN    OF  THE  GODS 
Characteristic  examples  of  the  picturesque  red  sandstone  ledges  near  the  base  of  the  Peak 
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THE  SUMMIT 
More  than  fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 


in  shelves  blasted  from  the  solid  granite. 
From  Fountain  Creek  for  21  miles  to  Summit, 
the  "divide"  (altitude  10,000  feet)  between 
Colorado  Springs  and  Cripple  Creek,  the 
uniform  grade  is  3.8  per  cent.,  that  is,  3.8  feet 
ascent  in  every  hundred  feet  of  track.  So 
well  has  this  road  been  constructed,  ballasted 
as  it  is  with  disintegrated  granite,  that  not 
two  feet  of  track  has  ever  been  disturbed  by 
a  rain.  So  well  sheltered  is  the  right  of  way 
by  hills  that  a  snow  plow  is  unnecessary — 


THE  ROAD  UP  THE  PEAK  FROM  A  POINT  NOT  FAR 
FROM  MANITOU 


the  total  delays  on  account  of  snow  amounting 
in  three  years  to  but  eleven  hours.  The  rails, 
75  pounds  to  the  yard,  rest  on  Texas  yellow 
pine  and  native  red  spruce  cross  ties,  3,168 
to  the  mile  instead  of  the  2,600  to  2,800  usual 
on  Western  roads.  Curves  compose  almost  the 
entire  line;  the  longest  stretch  of  straight 
track  being  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  the  next 
longest  half  a  mile.  Many  railroads  boast  of 
a  single  horseshoe  curve;  this  has  many, 
single  and  double,  forming  gigantic  "S's" 
and  loops  of  all  kinds.  Between  St.  Peter's 
and  Duffields  one  travels  three  miles  by  rail 
to  gain  a  distance  of  sixteen  hundred  feet  and 
an  elevation  of  540  feet.  Hoosier  Pass, 
altitude  10,360  at  the  rails,  is  the  highest 
point  reached. 

"Mr.  Dooley"  said  that  the  trip  over  this 
line  is  "the  one  day  trip  that  bankrupts 
the  English  language.  '  From  Duffields  one 
sees  the  rolling  prairie  for  a  hundred  miles, 
to  the  northeastward  Colorado  Springs,  18 
miles  "across"  and  thirty-live  hundred  feet 
"down,"  while  to  the  south-eastward  one 
can  distinguish  without  a  glass  the  great 
cloud  of  smoke  from  Pueblo's  thousand 
chimneys  45  miles  a  wax-.  That  this  sur- 
prising scenery  is  not  unappreciated  is  shown 
1  v  the  fact  that  in  one  month — September, 
1905 — 50,000  people  made  the  trip  over  this 
line  to  Cripple  Creek 

Many  people  in  "  the  East  "  seem  to  have  a 
vague  notion  that  Colorado  is  composed 
principally  of  Denver  and  Pike's  Peak.  Cer- 
tainly the  Peak  has  a  hold  upon  the  public 
imagination,  and  a  fame,  unequaled  by  any 
other  mountain  in  America  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Mount  Washington.  Hut  then 
"that  White  Mountain  proposition"  —to  use 
the  phrase  of  the  Rockies—  "is  only  a  prairie- 
dog  lull."  Anyone  in  Colorado  Springs  can 
show  you  on  the  plains  near  that  city  a  little 
mound,  up  which  a  man  can  scramble  in 
three     minutes,     called     derisively     "Mount 
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A   CUT  THROUGH    A   SNOW    DRIFT  AT   WINDY   POINT  ON    THE    COG   ROAD   UP  THE   PEAK 


Washington,"  because  its  top  is  exactly  as 
high  (6,288  feet)  above  the  level  of  the  ocean 
as  the  loftiest  "mountain"  in  New  Eng- 
land. Of  course  there  are  twenty -five  named 
"hills"  in  Colorado,  ranging  down  from 
Blanca  (14,464  feet) — besides  several  un- 
named— which  are  higher  than  Pike's  Peak. 
But  the  altitude  of  its  top  is  500  feet  greater 
than  Switzerland's  Jungfrau  (13,670  feet.) 

Some  time  in  the  '50's  an  apology  for  a 
trail  was  constructed  to  the  summit  of  the 
Peak.     Three  shorter  and  more  direct  paths 


were  constructed  in  1871,  1873,  and  1877  res- 
pectively. In  1888  J.  N.  Carlile  and  R.  F. 
Weitbrec  of  Pueblo  built  the  carriage  read  to 
the  summit.  The  Manitou  and  Pike's  Peak 
Railway,  the  present  "Cog  Road,"  was 
finished  in  1890.  During  the  summer  months 
this  "Cog  Road"  is  well  patronized.  During 
the  season  of  1905,  running  from  May  27  to 
November  19,  inclusive,  no  less  than  35,000 
people  made  the  round  trip.  This  does  not 
include  persons  who  rode  but  one  way. 
During  the  warmer  weather  many  thousands 


THE   LAST  PIECE  OF  UP  GRADE    BEFORE  THE   SUMMIT  IS  REACHED 
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PIKE'S  PEAK  FROM  FOUNTAIN   RIVER,  NEAR 
COLORADO    SPRINGS 

A  view  of  the  mountain  from  a  point   not  far  from  the  site  of 
Captain  Pike's  camp. 


also  ride  on  horses  and  burros,  drive  in  auto- 
mobiles or  carriages,  or  walk  to  the  summit. 
At  night  during  August  hundreds  make  the 
ascent  in  order  to  see  the  plains  by  moonlight 
and  witness  the  sunrise. 

In  1876  there  wac  erected  on  the  summit 
the  United  States  signal  station  or  "meteor- 
ological observatory,"  which,  however,  was 
abandoned  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
is  now  used  as  a  hotel  and  terminal  station 
for  the  Cog  Road.  The  barometer  on  the 
summit  (elevation  14,147  feet)  stands  at 
about  17  inches  and  water  boils  at  184  de- 
grees F.,  which  makes  it  almost  impossible 
to  cook  food  by  boiling.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  many  people  feel  considerable  discom- 
fort on  account  of  the  high  altitude. 

From  "the  top,"  on  clear  days  one  can  see 
from  a  point  near  the  New  Mexican  line  on  the 
south  to  Denver  on  the  north;  while  on  the 
east  the  rolling  plains — diversified  with  a  few 
lakes  and  streams  and  here  and  there  towns 
and  lilies — extend  to  a  horizon  more  than  100 
miles  distant.  On  the  west  rise  for  150  miles, 
tier  on  tier,  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  (Blood  of 
Christ)  or  Snowy  range  and  other  mountains 
snow-capped  most  of  the  year.  From  this 
"pinnacle" —to  which  Pike  declared  he  be- 
lieved  no  human  being  could  have  ascended — 
thousands  every  year  now  view  a  panorama 
of  what  has  been  calculated  as  no  less  than 
60,000  square  miles. 


THE  RAILROAD  OUT  OF  CRIPPLE  CREEK 

The  standard  gauge  road  from  Cripple  Creek  to  Colorado  Springs,  which  goes  forty-three  miles  to  cover  nineteen  as  the  crow  flies,  and 
passes  over  a  shoulder  of  Pike's  Peak  nearly  twice  as  high  as  Mt.  Wash  ngton,  N.  H. 
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THE  EAGER  CROWD  OF  BETTORS  WATCKIXG  A  CLOSE  FINISH 


HORSE-RACING  AND  THE  PUBLIC 


THE  DEPENDENCE  OF  RACING  ON  GAMBLING— PRACTICALLY  EVERY  SPEC- 
TATOR A  BETTOR  WHO  ATTENDS  BECAUSE  OF  THE  BETTING— A  GAME  IN 
WHICH    THE    PUBLIC     IS    BOUND    TO    LOSE— ITS     EFFECT    ON    OUR    SOCIAL    LIFE 

BY 


LEROY    SCOTT 


AUTHOR    OF    THE        WALKING    DELEGATE 


IT  WAS  ten  minutes  before  the  start 
of  the  famous  Brooklyn  Handicap. 
Perched  on  high  stools  in  the  betting 
ring  were  two  hundred  "book-makers,"  sharp- 
eyed,  quiet,  emotionless,  each  holding  up 
a  long,  narrow  slate  on  which  were  chafed 
the  odds  he  offered  on  the  horses,  and 
each  having  beside  him  his  sheet-writer, 
and  behind  him  his  cashier  guarding  a  screen- 
covered  tin  box — the  "bookie's"  bank. 
They  were  ranged  in  a  hollow  square,  and 
within  its  stolid  walls  seethed  a  mob  of  two 
thousand  men,  struggling  as  though  to  escape 
from  a  blazing  building.    All  were  spurred  on 


by  a  single  desire — to  lay  down  one  dollar 
and  pick  up  three,  or  five  or  twenty. 
They  pushed,  elbowed,  shouldered,  twisted — ■ 
fairly  fought  their  way  toward  the  book- 
makers— some  clutching  fistfuls  of  green 
and  yellow  bills.  As  they  gained  the  book- 
makers they  thrust  out  their  money.  "Five 
on  Picket!"  they  called.  "Ten  on  Merry 
Lark!"  "Fifty  on  Dandelion!"  And  the 
book-makers,  as  calm  as  grocers'  clerks 
weighing  salt,  took  the  bills  from  the  excited 
hands,  monotonously  repeated  the  bets  to 
the  sheet-writers,  and  handed  the  money 
back  to  the  screen-covered  boxes. 
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A  SCENE  IN  THE  PADDOCK 
Few  people  interested  in  the  horses 


I  struggled  free  from  this  wild  chaos  of 
men  and  made  my  way  to  the  grand-stand. 
Filling  the  stand  and  spreading  over  the 
lawn  before  it  was  a  typical  holiday  race 
crowd.  Here  were  men  and  women  of  the 
world  of  fashion — professional  men,  business 
men,  workingmen,  clerks,  their  wives  and 
daughters  by  the  thousands — politicians, 
turfmen,  sports,  emphatically  dressed  women 
of  the  demi-monde — all  rubbing  elbows. 
They  were  all  talking  of  the  chances  of  this 


favorite  and  that,  and  all  staring  up  the 
track  to  where  the  starter  was  laboring  to 
get  thirteen  prancing  thoroughbreds  into 
line.  Suddenly  the  barrier  shot  up  and  the 
horses  lunged  away.  They  rushed  past  the 
grand-stand — swung  around  the  broad  turn — 
sped  through  the  back  stretch— swung  into 
the  second  turn.  The  great  crowd  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  sprang  upon  their  chairs  and 
strained  to  see  the  horses  in  the  lead.  The 
racers   flashed    into    the    home-stretch.     The 


THE   PARADE  OF  HORSES  TO  THE  POST 

The  numbers  of  the  horses  and  the  names  of  the  jockeys  on  the  board  in  the  background. 

their  programmes  in  their  hands 


Bettors  hanging  over  the  rail  with 
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A  RACE  JUST  AFTER  THE  HORSES  HAVE  LEFT  THE  POST 


crowd  burst  into  urging  cries:  "Come  on, 
Dandelion!"  "Oh.  you  Picket!"  "Come  on, 
Merry  Lark!"  Then  as  one  horse  forged 
ahead,  "Dandelion  leads!"  rang  out.  The 
cry  swelled  to  a  roar,  for  Dandelion  was  the 
favorite.  "Dandelion  leads!"  "Dandelion 
wins! " 

But  out  of  the  straining  ruck,  a  lean  brown 
horse  crept  forward — gained  Dandelion's  hips 


— then  her  flanks.  "Oh,  Dandelion!  "  begged 
the  crowd.  The  other  horse  still  gained; 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  wire  the  two  were 
nose  and  nose.  The  crowd  fell  quiet.  The 
other  horse  still  gained — and  dashed  under 
the  wire  a  neck  ahead. 

It  was  a  gallant  race — gallantly  run  and 
gallantly  won.  And  won  by  an  unknown 
horse    and    an    unknown    jockey — and    won 


A  LINE  OF  BOOK-MAKERS  STANDING  ON   THEIR  STOOLS  TO   WATCH   A  RACE 
They  have  moved  out  from  the  betting  ring,  but  will   run  back,  carrying  their  stools,   to    settle    the    bets    as  soon    as    the 


race  is  over 
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WELL-KNOWN  PLUNGING  BOOK-MAKERS  WATCHING    THE    FINISH   OF  A  RACE  THROUGH  FIELD  GLASSES 


THE  COACHING  ENCLOSURE  AT  A  RACE  TRACK 
Filled  with  the  equipages  of  wealthy  New  Yorkers 
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■11  iimi  !■■  11  ■  mm  II  I  1M  m\\  «  I      MM  ^JHIHHil 

MR.  AUGUST  BELMONT  AND  A  JOCKEY  LOOKING   OVER   ONE  OF  THE    HORSES  ABOUT  TO  COMPETE 
Mr.   Belmont  owns  Belmont  Park,  one  of  the  most  frequented  of  the  race-tracks 


THE  CROWD  POURING  INTO  THE  GROUNDS  AT  THE  SARATOGA  TRACK 
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A  TYPICAL  CROWD  INSIDE  THE  BETTING  RING 
Note  the  young  men  reading  the  sporting  columns  of  newspapers  for  "tips 


WHAT  THE    REAL  ATTRACTION  OF  HORSE-RACING  IS 
The  huge  crowd  in  the  outdoor  betting  ring  back  of  the  grand  stand  at  Belmont  Park,  which  is  now  roofed  over 
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within  a  fifth  of  a  second  of  the  record  of 
this  famous  race.  This  horse's  victory — 
with  its  big  significance  to  the  obscure  jockey 
and  the  horse's  poor  owner — would,  if  told 
in  fiction,  have  wildly  thrilled  the  great 
crowd.  But  the  crowd  was  almost  silent. 
A  few  weak,  perfunctory  cheers,  a  few  hand- 
claps— that  was  all  the  winner  got. 

WHY    PEOPLE    ATTEND    THE    RACES 

Before  this  I  had  often  heard  defenders  of 


small  percentage  of  bettors — for  over  there 
in  the  betting  ring  were  the  book-makers 
and  the  scrambling  public.  But  it  was  not 
till  I  sawTokalon  win  the  Brooklyn  Handicap 
uncheered  that  I  began  to  awaken  to  the 
truth.  Almost  no  one  had  bet  on  Tokalon; 
the  book-makers  in  two  moments  had  been 
made  richer  by  half  a  million  of  the  public's 
money.  Might  not  the  great  flat  silence 
mean  that  the  crowd  had  not  the  heart  to 
applaud,    and   had    not    the   heart    because 


THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  BETTING  RING  ON    THE  DAY  OF  THE  BROOKLYN  HANDICAP  AT  THE  GRAVESEND 

TRACK 


racing  declare  that  betting  is  a  mere  inci- 
dent of  the  sport ;  that  to  gamble  is  a  human 
instinct,  and  that  a  few  persons  naturally  seize 
this  opportunity  to  gamble — that's  all  betting 
had  to  do  with  racing.  The  betting,  they 
said,  deplorable  though  it  might  be,  was  a 
negligible  item  compared  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  breed  of  horses  and  to  the 
pleasure  the  great  non-betting  public  gained 
from  the  spectacle.  I  only  partly  believed 
these    statements    about    the    comparatively 


practically  all  of  it  had  bet  on  other  horses  ? 
Might  it  not  be  true  that  all  racegoers  were 
bettors  ' 

Since  then  I  have  asked  this  last  question 
of  many  persons  of  long  acquaintance  with 
racing — book-makers,  horse  owners,  race 
officials,  old  devotees  of  the  sport.  They 
spoke  to  me  frankly,  in  the  open,  matter-of- 
fact  manner  of  men  discussing  a  proper 
and  established  custom.  They  gave  sub- 
stantially    the     same     answer — that     prac- 
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POORER  PEOPLE  IN  THE  TEN-CENT  GRANDSTAND  OUTSIDE  THE  FENCE  <)I 

The  earnest  Little  yroups  show  bettors  making  up  "books" 


A  LONG  ISLAND  TRACK 


THE  CROWD  IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  GRANDSTAND  BEFORE  THE  RACING  BEGINS 
At  one  of  the  most  important  race  meetings  of  the   year.     A   plentiful  sprinkling  of  women   in   the   crowd,  many  of   wl\o:n   have 

made  bets 
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tically  all  who  attend  the  races  bet  upon 
them. 

And  these  men  all  agreed  upon  another 
point:  that  betting,  instead  of  being  an 
incident  of  the  sport,  is  the  very  foundation 
of  racing;  that  the  betting  ring,  with  its 
passionless  book-makers  and  scrambling  pub- 
lic, is  just  as  necessary  to  racing  as  the 
ring  about  which  the  horses  run. 

Betting  is  necessary  to  draw  the  crowds — 
at  least  big  crowds.  The  average  race-goer 
cares  little  for  the  individual  horses;  there's 
no  reason  he  should.  If  he  has  no  bet,  he'd 
probably  be  indifferent  regarding  which  horse 
won.  "I've  got  to  put  up  a  little  bet  to 
make  me  want  to  see  a  particular  horse  win, 
or  it's  a  slow  game,"  many  a  race-goer  has 
said  to  me.  There  is  no  denying  that  a 
contest  between  good  horses  is  exciting  in 
itself,  but  few  average  race-goers  would 
spend  half  a  day  and  five  dollars  to  see  nine 
minutes'  racing — about  the  time  consumed 
in  the  actual  running  of  an  afternoon's 
card — between  horses  in  which  they  were 
not  interested.  But  let  the  race-goer  make 
a  bet  on  a  certain  horse  (he  picks  his  horse 
not  from  sentiment,  but  solely  on  the  horse's 
chances  of  winning;  the  horse  that  won 
for  him  in  the  first  race  he  may  not  bet 
on  in  the  last),  and  he  becomes  a  par- 
tisan of  this  horse,  and  his  whole  being 
is  a  gambler's  prayer  that  this  horse  win. 
Betting  is  a  high-powered  excitant — a  mul- 
tiplier of  interest. 

The  undeniable  attractiveness  of  a  horse 
race,  plus  the  added  excitement  that  is  given 
by  the  bet,  plus  the  hope  of  getting  "easy 
money" — it  is  this  sum  that  draws  the 
crowd.  If  there  were  no  betting,  the  last 
two  incentives  would  be  wiped  out.  The 
crowd  would  not  attend,  or  at  least  the  far 
greater  part  of  it.  Instead  of  a  packed 
stand  and  field,  there  would  be  only 
those  who  cared  for  a  race  for  the  race's 
sake. 

WHO    THE     RACE     GOER'S    ARE 

It  is  obvious  that  the  attendance  main- 
tains racing.  The  gate  receipts  (on  big 
days  around  New  York  they  run  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  even 
more)  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  meet  that 
are  not  borne  by  the  horse-owners,  and 
are  the  source  of  the  profits  of  the  racing 
tracks.     They  also  supply  the  purses  which 


attract  the  horses,  and  the  purses  supply 
the  earnings  on  which  the  racing  establish- 
ments are  maintained — partly  maintained, 
rather,  for  as  a  rule  the  winnings  of  a  stable 
do  not  cover  its  expenses,  and  the  owner 
has  to  draw  upon  his  other  resources  to 
make  up  the  deficit.  If  there  were  no  betting 
there  would  be  no  crowd,  or  only  a  small 
crowd — there  would  be  no  public's  money — 
there  would  be  no  racing.  Betting  is  the 
foundation  of  it  all. 

Racing  represents  more  money  than  any 
other  sport.  The  public  pays  millions  annu- 
ally in  gate  receipts.  Millions  are  invested 
in  race-tracks,  in  buildings  and  farms,  in 
horses  that  cost  from  a  hundred  dollars 
apiece  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
And  tens  of  thousands  of  men  are  given 
work;  in  the  eastern  third  of  the  United 
States  alone  30,000  men  and  boys  are  em- 
ployed. Besides  these  wage-earners  there 
are  the  book-makers  and  their  assistants, 
and  the  straight  gamblers.  All  these, 
people  and  all  this  property  exist  upon  the 
public's  money;  all  are  dependent,  in  the 
final  analysis  upon  betting — on  the  betting 


ring. 


Since  the  betting  ring  is  the  very  life  of 
this  great  sport,  this  great  industry,  it  is 
worth  while  to  have  a  look  at  the  book- 
makers and  their  methods  and  to  examine 
the  chances  the  public  has  of  winning.  The 
book-makers  have  come  from  everywhere — 
from  the  racing  stables,  from  the  class  of 
"regulars"  who  make  it  a  business  to  try 
to  "beat"  the  races,  from  the  saloonkeepers, 
from  "practical  politics,"  and  a  few  even 
from  the  universities.  Their  ethics  are  those 
of  the  gambling  fraternity.  They  are  likely 
to  be  "fast,"  their  money  comes  easily,  they 
spend  it  easily.  Many  of  them  are  generous, 
ready  to  help  a  man  in  trouble.  Here  is  an 
incident  that  illustrates  this  warmness  of 
heart,  and  the  way  politics  and  the  under 
world  are  mixed  together.  A  newspaper 
man  charged  a  New  York  politician  with 
illegal  registration  of  voters.  The  "floaters" 
who  had  given  the  newspapers  man  his  evi- 
dence suddenly  disappeared,  and  the  poli- 
tician, virtuously  indignant,  had  the  news- 
paper man  arrested  for  libel  and  pressed  the 
case  so  vigorously  that  conviction  seemed 
certain.  A  friend  of  the  newspaper  man 
learned  that  a  certain  book-maker  knew  the 
whereabouts  of  the  "floaters"  and  went  to 
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the  book-maker  and  told  of  the  newspaper 
man's  predicament. 

"Why  sure,  there  was  illegal  registration; 
I  know  it, "  said  the  book-maker. 

"Then  help  me  bring  back  the  witness, 
and  he'll  be  cleared,"  said  the  friend  eagerly. 

"But  that'll  ruin  Billy  (the  politician). 
No,  I  can't  do  that.  But  I'll  tell  you  what 
I  will  do.  Bill  oughtn't  squeeze  your  friend 
like  that.  I'll  make  him  withdraw  the  case. " 
And  the  case  was  withdrawn. 

In  the  code  of  morals  of  this  same  book- 
maker it  was  considered  honorable  for  him 
to  perjure  himself  while  on  the  witness  stand, 
to  beat  the  police  in  every  possible  way,  to 
take  every  advantage  of  the  betting  public. 

The  book-maker  pure  and  simple  is  not 
strictly  a  gambler.  He  risks  nothing.  He 
and  the  keeper  of  a  gambling  house  are  certain 
of  their  profits  no  matter  how  the  horses  run 
or  the  cards  fall.  The  book-maker  takes  the 
laws  of  chance  into  account;  but  he  does 
not  depend  upon  chance;  he  depends  upon 
a  cold  business  principle. 

THE     BOOK-MAKER'S    SYSTEM 

Suppose  the  race  is  among  four  equally 
good  horses.  There  arc  theoretically  four 
equal  chances  of  winning,  so  the  chance  of 
each  horse  is  one  to  three;  and  betting,  on 
the  basis  of  the  full  value  of  chances,  should 
be  at  the  rate  of  i me  dollar  to  win  three.  Say 
that  the  book-maker  ae«  $250  in  bets  on 

each  horse  -$1000  in  all.  To  the  bettors  that 
backed  the  winning  horse  he  would  have  to 
return  the  $250  they  had  bet  and  pay  the 
$750  they  had  won,  $1,000  in  all—  1<  a\  ing  not 
a   cent   for   himself.     But   he   savi  nself 

by  not  giving  the  full  value  of  the  chances. 
Instead  of  offering  odds  of  three  to  one 
on  each  horse,  he  would  raise  each  hoi 
"price,"  making  the  odds,  say,  twelve  to 
five.  Out  of  the  Si, 000  he  takes  in  there- 
fore, he  has  to  pay  on  the  winning  horse 
only  $600.  plus  the  $250  wagered,  leaving  for 
himself  a  profit  of  $150. 

This  is,  of  course,  an  example  one  probably 
never  could  duplicate  from  the  race-track. 
The  entries  are  generally  more  numerous, 
perhaps  twenty  horses  in  a  race,  and  the  odds 
may  vary  from  five  hundred  to  one  to  one  to 
three.  But  the  principle  is  exactly  the 
same — to  assume,  in  the  odds  offered  the 
betting  public,  that  each  horse's  chance  of 
winning  is  slightly  better  than  it  actually  is. 


The  book-makers  for  ease  in  computing,  have 
reduced  the  odds  to  percentage.  The  follow- 
ing table  includes  the  more  common  odds: 
(The  percentage  shows  the  chance  the  horse 
on  which  the  odds  are  laid  is  assumed  to 
have  to  win.) 

BETTING    ODDS    IN    PERCENTAGES 

1  to  1 — 50.00  9  to  1 — 10.00  2  to  5—71.42 

2  to  1— 33.33  10  to  1—  9.09  3  to  5—62.50 
2^01-28.51  11  to  1—  8.33  4  to  5—55.55 

3  to  1  —  25.00  12  to  i —  7.26  6  to  5 — 45.45 

4  to  1  —  20.00  13  to  1 —  7.14  7  to  5 — 41.67 
4§  to  1  — 18.19  *4  to  1 —  6.66  8  to  5 — 38.46 

5  to  1— 16.67  15  to  1—  6.25  9*05—35.71 

6  to  1  — 14.20  20  to  1 —  476  11  to  5 — 31.25 

7  to  1  — 12.50  25  to  1 —  384  12  to  5 — 29.41 

8  to  1  — 11. 11  30  to  1 —  3.22  13  to  5 — 27.78 

The  total  of  the  chances  of  all  the  horses  in 
a  race  is,  of  course,  100  per  cent.  But  if  the 
reader  will  select  any  race  reported  in  his 
newspaper,  reduce  the  odds  to  percentage 
according  to  the  above  table,  and  add  them 
together,  he  will  find  that  the  sum  will  be 
somewhere  between  no  and  140.  On  some 
tracks,  where  the  book-making  is  controlled 
by  a  syndicate,  the  percentage  may  rise  even 
above  140.  But  on  the  average  the  sum 
of  the  odds  offered  by  the  book-makers  is 
about  125  per  cent.  This  ten,  twenty-five, 
or  fortv  per  cent,  extra  is  the  book-makers' 
"rake-off", 

The  bookmaker  has  the  per  cent,  value  of 

all  possible   odds  memorized;  he   can   glance 

,<t  the  figures  on  the  slate  he  holds  up  to  the 

crowd  and  instantly  tell  what  the  sum  of  his 

"prices"  is.     In  the  betting  ring  the  "price" 

a  horse  is  constantly  changing,  pushed  up 

by     the    horse's    being    heavily     hacked,    or 

lowered  by   the  growing  of  bettors'  belief  in 

another  horse.     But  what  the  book-maker  is 

ed  to  take  from  the  "price"  of  one  horse 

]      adds  to  the  "  price  "  of  another.     So,  how- 

:•    the    "prices"    shift,    the  total   remains 

ally  the  same  —a  wide  margin  of  gain. 

Tins  practice  of  making  the  betting  odds  less 

than  the  actual  odds  is  the  foundation  of  the 

hook-maker's  profits. 

Another  practice,  known  as  "rounding  the 
book,"  makes  the  profits  secure.  If  a  book- 
maker, no  matter  how  heavy  the  percentage 
in  his  favor,  were  to  accept  the  bulk  of  the 
money  placed  witli  him  in  bets  on  one  horse, 
and  (hat  lmrse  won,  lie  would  be  in  a  very 
way.  Say  that  he  had  a  book  of  $10,000, 
of  which  Ss.ooo  wis  laid  on  a  two  to  one 
favorite.     The    victory    of   this   horse   would 
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mean  that  he  would  have  to  pay  out  $15,000, 
a  loss  of  $5,000.  To  guard  against  such  a 
disaster,  a  book-maker  accepts  in  bets  upon  a 
single  horse  no  more  than  an  amount  equal 
to  that  horse's  percentage  of  the  sum  he  takes 
in  on  the  race  according  to  the  percentage 
tables.  That  is,  the  book-maker  with  a 
$10,000  book  on  a  race  would  accept  upon  a 
two  to  one  (S3-33  Per  cent.)  horse  only 
$3,333,  upon  a  five  to  one  horse  (16.67  Per 
cent.)  only  $1,667,  and  so  on.  This  rule  is 
not  followed  accurately — there  is  no  time  for 
exactness  in  the  wild  rush  of  the  betting  ring, 
but  it  is  followed  roughly  by  all  the  book- 
makers who  play  the  game  safely. 

Let  us  take  a  race,  one  with  few  entries  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity,  to  illustrate  the  per- 
centage system,  and  "rounding  the  book" — ■ 
say  a  $10,000  book  on  the  Expectation  Stakes, 
run  at  the  Gravesend  Track,  Long  Island, 
May  21st,  1906. 

A    BOOK    ON    THE    EXPECTATION    STAKES 

Horse  Odds        Odds  in  Per-  Approximate  amounts 

centage  accepted 

Superman  6 — 1  14.20  $1,300 

De  Mund  3 — 5  62.50  5,400 

Senator  Clay  30 — 1  3.22  300 

W.H.  Daniel     2—1  33-33  3,°°° 


H3-25 


)IO,000 


This  book-maker  would  have  had  to  pay 
out  on  Superman,  who  won,  $9,100,  giving 
him  a  profit  of  $900  on  the  race ;  on  De  Mund, 
had  De  Mund  won,  he  would  have  had  to 
pay  out  $8,640;  on  Senator  Clay,  $9,300; 
on  W.  H.  Daniel,  $9,000.  So  it  is  seen 
that  no  matter  which  horse  won,  this  book- 
maker would  make  a  profit.  And  it  is  just 
the  same,  however  many  the  entries  and  how- 
ever complicated  the  odds:  the  book-maker, 
so  long  as  he  sticks  to  this  system,  cannot 
lose.     He  has  the  "percentage"  with  him. 

However,  the  book-maker  cannot  always 
stick  to  this  system.  There  may  be  several 
horses  in  a  race  on  which  the  public  will  not 
bet.  Even  in  this  case  the  book-maker  tries 
to  arrange  his  book  so  that  his  possible  pay- 
ment on  any  horse  will  not  equal  the  amount 
he  has  taken  in.  There  is  one  class  of  book- 
makers— and  these  are  gamblers — who  take 
all  the  money  they  can  get  on  three  or  four 
horses,  which  the  public  thinks  may  have  a 
chance  but  which  they  believe  have  not, 
not  trying  to  get  bets  on  the  other  horses. 
They  attract  bets  to  these  horses  by  offering 
better   prices   than   the    other   book-makers. 


Of  course  they  stake  as  little  as  possible  on  the 
horse  they  think  is  going  to  win.  If  one  of 
the  public's  horses  wins,  the  book-makers 
are  liable  to  lose  all  their  receipts  for  that  race, 
perhaps  more.  But  if  a  horse  they  have 
taken  no  bets  on  wins,  then  the  entire  re- 
ceipts are  clear  profits.  Such  a  book-maker 
has  occasional  heavy  losses — he  expects  them; 
but  he  averages  a  heavy  profit,  just  like  the 
man  who  follows  the  safe  percentage  system. 

But  all  this  profit  is  not  clear  profit.  A 
book-maker's  expenses  are  about  $50  a  day, 
most  of  which  is  for  the  salaries  of  his  assis- 
tants. Until  a  few  years  ago  Eastern  race- 
tracks derived  direct  income  from  the  book- 
makers (race-tracks  still  do  in  many  parts  of 
the  country),  who  paid  for  their  privilege  by 
each  buying  daily  several  admission  tickets. 
At  present  the  two  to  four  hundred  book- 
makers pay  $15  a  day  to  a  manager  of  the 
betting  ring  for  "supplies,"  $12  of  which  is 
for  stationery  worth  a  few  cents.  This 
amounts  to  from  $3,000  to  $6,000  a  day,  or, 
for  the  district  about  New  York  City  alone, 
to  about  half  a  million  in  the  course  of  a 
racing  season. 

The  Jockey  Club,  which  has  absolute  con- 
trol of  racing  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  says  that  this  great  "rake-off"  from 
the  book-makers  does  not  come  to  it.  The 
sum  hardly  goes  to  the  manager  of  the  betting 
ring,  and  it  is  hardly  thrown  away.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  learn  just  where  the  money 
does  go — to  know  just  what  is  the  actual  re- 
lation between  the  betting  ring  and  the  finan- 
cial and  social  leaders  who  compose  the 
Jockey  Club ;  but  to  trace  this  relation  would 
be  to  go  afield  from  the  purpose  of  this  article. 

POOL-ROOM    BETTING 

The  pool-room  does  not  support  racing, 
as  does  the  betting  ring,  but  more  people 
gamble  on  the  races  in  the  pool-room  than 
with  the  track  book-makers.  The  betting 
ring  and  the  pool-room  are  essentially  alike, 
but  a  large  part  of  the  public  sees  a  difference 
between  the  two,  condones  the  one  and  con- 
demns the  other.  It  is  respectable  to  bet  on 
a  horse  in  a  race-track;  it  is  a  felony  (in  New 
York  and  some  other  states)  to  bet  on  a  horse 
in  a  pool-room.  The  exact  difference  is  an 
interesting  one,  and  I  have  never  heard  it 
more  clearly  explained  than  by  a  policeman 
who  was  somewhat  unsteady  from  a  few 
drinks.     He  bent  down  with  difficulty,  laid 
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his  umbrella  upon  the  floor,  and  stood  close 
beside  it.  "Now  I'm  in  de  race-track." 
He  held  out  an  imaginary  bill.  "  'Hey  dere, 
bookie,  put  me  down  dis  five-spot  on  Mary 
Ann.'  De  bookie  takes  de  coin — I'm  all 
right — de  law  can't  touch  me."  He  stepped 
across  the  umbrella.  "Now  I'm  in  de  pool- 
room. See?  'Hey,  Jimmie,  put  me  down 
dis  five-spot  on  Mary  Ann.'  Down  it  goes, 
an' — Oh,  Lord,  dere  de  cop's  bustin'  in  de 
door!  I'm  pinched!" 

In  some  cities  they  run  wide  open,  but  in 
New  York,  owing  to  the  more  or  less  sincere 
effort  to  suppress  them,  they  are  run  under 
cover.  You  enter  an  insignificant  little 
store — most  likely  a  cigar  store — in  a  side 
street.  If  you  are  not  known  to  the  lookout, 
you  cannot  pass  him ;  you  may  be  a  detective. 
But  if  you  are  known  the  lookout  touches  a 
button,  a  signal  buzzes  through  the  wall, 
there  is  a  rattle  of  iron  bars,  and  at  one  side  of 
the  little  room  a  hidden  door  swings  open. 
The  door  is  heavy,  solid,  steel-covered,  six 
or  eight  inches  thick — looks  as  if  it  had  been 
built  to  withstand  siege.  And  so  it  has;  raid- 
ing police,  beating  upon  it  with  hammers  and 
axes,  would  be  held  back  long  enough  by  it 
for  the  destruction  of  all  the  incriminating 
pool-room  paraphernalia. 

The  pool-room  is  conducted  on  exactly 
the  same  principle  as  a  book  in  the  betting 
ring — it  is,  in  fact,  identical  with  a  betting 
ring  save  that  it  is  located  in  a  room  out- 
side the  track  fence  a.:d  that  its  information 
is  received  by  wire.  Pool-room  odds  are  less 
favorable  to  the  public  than  those  of  the  book- 
maker— they  arc  necessarily  so,  for  the  pool- 
room keeper  gets  fewer  and  smaller  bets  than 
a  book  in  the  ring,  and  his  expenses  are 
greater;  in  New  York  City  police  protection 
alone  is  said  to  cost  $50  a  week. 

There  are  in  New  York  City  about  400 
poolrooms,  in  the  United  States  about  6,000, 
and  in  all  these  every  race  of  importance  is 
played;  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  crowd  at 
the  race-track,  there  arc  perhaps  a  quarter  or 
a  half  million  persons  placing  bets  on  the 
same  races.  Considering  only  the  number  of 
bettors,  the  pool-room  is  a  greater  evil  than 
the  betting  ring. 

AN    UNBEATABLE    GAME 

The  game  can't  be  beaten.  Of  course  a 
very  few  regular  bettors  may  average  a  profit, 
and  occasionally  on  a  day  when  a  majority 


of  the  "favorites"  are  victorious,  the  public 
may  carry  home  more  money  than  it  carried 
out  to  the  race  track  but,  on  an  average,  it  is 
mathematically  impossible  for  the  public  to 
win.  It  is  just  as  though  four  men  were 
playing  poker  in  a  room,  and  a  fifth  man  who 
held  the  stakes  charged  for  his  trouble  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  each  pot.  At  the  end  one 
man  might  go  away  richer,  but  the  other  three 
would  go  away  much  poorer,  and  the  four 
would  take  away  only  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  sum  they  had  jointly  brought. 

And  yet  the  public  flocks  to  the  track — ■ 
on  holidays  in  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  thou- 
sands— and  mobs  the  book-makers  in  their 
eagerness  to  get  their  money  down  on  the 
favorites.  They  come  primed  with  wisdom 
gleaned  from  the  racing  columns  of  the  daily 
papers,  or  from  the  "dope  sheets"  of  "touts" 
that  sell  tips  on  "sure  winners"  at  a  dollar  or 
two  dollars  a.  day.  These  tipsters,  if  the 
public  only  stopped  to  think,  are  obvious 
quacks:  were  they  really  able  to  pick  the 
winner  with  such  immensely  profitable  regu- 
larity as  their  alluring  advertisements  de- 
clare, they  would  not  be  selling  their  infor- 
mation to  green  bettors,  but  would  be  making 
fortunes  by  using  their  own  tips  in  the  betting 
ring.  But  many  bettors  do  not  stop  to  think. 
They  forget  that  in  the  betting  ring  it  is  wits 
against  wits,  and  that  the  book-maker's  wits 
are  far  the  sharper,  and  are  backed  by  a  per- 
centage. They  forget  that  only  one  horse 
runs  for  the  betting  public,  and  all  the  others 
run  for  the  book-makers. 

Of  course  a  trick  is  occasionally  put  up  on 
the  "bookies"  and  they  are  badly  beaten — 
but  the  betting  public  does  not  profit.  A  horse 
will  be  secretly  prepared  for  a  race;  or  per- 
haps its  owner  will  have  it  make  a  poor  show- 
ing in  several  preliminary  races.  It  appar- 
ently has  no  chance  in  the  big  race  for  which 
it  has  been  waiting;  the  book-makers  quote 
long  odds;  the  owner  and  his  friends  dis- 
creetly bet  as  much  as  they  can — and  they 
make  a  great  "killing.  "     But  this  is  rare. 

There  is  a  very  small  class  of  men — the 
"regulars" — who  are  more  or  less  successful 
at  the  races.  With  them  betting  is  a  business. 
They  have  studied  the  races  as  a  lawyer  law, 
or  a  doctor  medicine.  They  know  every 
horse,  and  know  his  performance  in  every 
race  he  ever  ran;  and  they  know  just  about 
what  his  present  condition  is.  They  rarely 
miss  a  race,  and  bet  perhaps  only  once  a  day, 
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perhaps  but  two  or  three  times  a  week.  They 
wait  till  they  see  a  horse  they  like  at  a 
price  they  like ;  and  then  they  put  down  their 
money.  With  them  it  is  cool  study,  cool 
calculation.  But  even  these  comparatively 
few  men  are  not  consistent  winners.  One 
well-known  turfman,  the  owner  of  many 
horses,  and  himself  a  heavy  bettor,  said  to 
me:  "Now  and  then  a  man  has  a  striking 
success;  a  few  men  even  have  successful 
years;  but  over  a  term  of  years  not  one  man 
in  50,000  that  try,  makes  money  by  playing 
the  races.  I  know  of  only  one  man  who  made 
a  conspicuous  success."  He  was  referring 
to  the  noted  plunger,  the  late  Pittsburg  Phil, 
who  died  a  millionaire.  Pittsburg  Phil  was 
successful  because  he  was  gifted  with  a  re- 
markable faculty — the  faculty  of  being  able 
to  pick  the  winner  by  instinct. 

THE    BETTING    PUBLIC 

In  England  the  King,  who  owns  a  racing 
stable,  sets  the  example  of  attending  and 
betting  on  the  races,  and  the  example  is 
followed  through  the  nobility  on  down  to  the 
laboring  man.  In  this  country  the  race- 
going  and  race-betting  habit  is  not  so  univer- 
sal, though  even  here  the  track  draws  its 
following  from  almost  all  classes.  On  week 
days  the  crowd  is  made  up  of  the  gamblers, 
of  the  "sporty"  element,  of  business  men 
who  have  caught  the  betting  fever  and  miss 
as  few  races  as  they  can,  and  a  varying  per- 
centage of  the  general  public.  On  Saturdays, 
holidays,  and  big  race  days — these  are  the 
fat  days  of  the  book-makers — the  crowd  is 
from  two  to  ten  times  its  ordinary  size,  and 
the  increase  is  almost  entirely  from  the  gen- 
eral race-going  public. 

This  general  betting  public  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  people  in  comfortable  finanical  cir- 
cumstances: lawyers,  brokers,  the  element 
that  speculates  in  Wall  Street,  merchants, 
salesmen,  "sporty"  young  clerks  with  their 
week's  salaries  in  their  pockets,  members 
of  the  leisure  class  with  time  to  kill,  and  men 
who  own  or  control  small  shops,  such  as 
grocers,  butchers,  restauranteurs,  saloon- 
keepers. Comparatively  few  men  in  positions 
of  financial  trust,  such  as  bank  employees, 
are  in  the  crowd.  These  men  realize  that  if 
they  were  seen  frequently  at  the  races,  they 
would  fall  under  suspicion  and  their  dis- 
charge might  quickly  follow.  And  there  are 
practically  no  laborers — the  racing  game  de- 


mands people  with  money — and  very  few  of 
the  well  paid  skilled  workmen,  who  are  much 
less  prodigal  in  their  spending  than  salesmen 
or  young  professional  men  of  the  same  earn- 
ings. Waiters,  barbers,  cabmen,  porters, 
and  men  of  similar  employment  bet  a  great 
deal  on  the  races,  but  mainly  in  pool- 
rooms. 

The  public  can't  beat  the  game,  but  the 
chief  loss  is  far  more  serious  than  the  mon- 
etary one — the  loss  of  character  of  men. 
We  all  know  of  lives  that  have  been  injured  or 
ruined — of  men  who  have  neglected  their 
work  for  the  races — of  young  men  whose  de- 
votion to  the  track  has  cost  them  their  posi- 
tions and  started  them  down — of  men  who, 
having  lost  all  their  own  money,  have  em- 
bezzled to  make  the  "one  more"  bet  that 
would  restore  their  fortunes.  There  is  no 
measuring  so  intangible  a  quantity  as  the  re- 
sults of  an  evil  influence,  but  some  students 
of  racing  have  said  that  as  many  are  ruined 
by  betting  on  the  races  as  by  intemperance. 
' '  I  would  not  keep  a  man  a  minute  if  I  knew 
he  played  the  races,"  I  have  heard  many 
employers  say;  "the  temptation  is  too  great 
— I  could  not  trust  him."  The  betting 
mania  gains  its  hold  quietly,  insinuatingly — ■ 
and  once  the  grip  is  secure,  the  mania  is  well- 
nigh  irresistible. 

There  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  ancient 
fiction  that  racing  improves  the  breed  of 
horses;  but  the  greater  truth,  the  more  im- 
portant truth,  is  that  racing  lowers  the  breed 
of  men.  The  social  and  financial  leaders  at 
the  head  of  the  Jockey  Club  assuage  their 
consciences  by  saying  that  to  bet  is  human, 
and  that  if  the  public  did  not  bet  upon  horses 
they  would  bet  upon  something  else — the 
usual  argument  directed  against  the  restrict- 
tion  of  vice.  But  the  doctrine  of  advance 
does  not  recognize  this  argument;  it  demands 
that  opportunities  for  vice  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  Betting  on  races  should  be  made 
as  difficult  as  possible;  it  should  be  forbidden 
by  law.  And  not  by  such  laws  as  exist  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  where  at  every  race  is 
enacted  the  farce  of  wild  betting  between  the 
public  and  book-makers  in  a  betting  ring, 
that  is  posted  with  placards  prohibiting  bet- 
ting and  book-making — but  forbidden  by 
stringent  laws,  stringently  enforced.  The 
result  of  such  laws  may  be  the  death  of  rac- 
ing. But  the  breed  of  men  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  breed  of  horse:-. 
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"^  ~]T  THEN  Admiral  Togo  was   informed 
\/\/      that  the  city  of  Tokyo  had  decreed 

T  ▼  a  public  triumph  in  his  honor,  he 
remarked  that  such  distinction  was  illogical 
and  unmerited,  since  every  man  in  the  navy 
had  done  as  much  as  he  to  secure  the  country 's 
success.  Granted,  for  mere  argument's  sake, 
the  truth  of  the  statement — on  the  ground 
that  each  man  did  his  duty  to  the  utmost — 
we  must  still  dispute  the  Admiral's  dictum. 
The  public  triumph  was  called  for  not  only 
because  Heihachiro  Togo  led  the  fleets  to 
signal  and  glorious  victory,  but  also  because 
he  embodies  the  Japanese  ideal  of  what  such 
a  leader  should  be. 

Every  country  has  the  right  to  set  up  its 
own  ideal  of  a  great  man.  In  Europe  this 
ideal  has  undergone  such  changes  in  the 
course  of  the  last  two  thousand  years  that 
were  the  representative  heroes  of  our  various 
epochs  brought  suddenly  together  in  the  flesh, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  would  con- 
sent to  shake  hands  with  each  other;  it  is 
certain  that  our  intricate  and  slowly  de- 
veloped modern  standards  would  be  notably 
shaken  and  confused.  Even  now  the  hero- 
worshippers  are  divided  into  two  camps,  the 
one  maintaining  that  a  man  should  be  judged 
by  his  public  actions  alone,  the  other  asking 
that  his  private  life  be  as  elevated  and  spot- 
less as  his  public  career  is  useful  and  illus- 
trious. We  have  conferred  the  title  of 
"Great"  on  men  who  were  merely  successful 
in  the  special  lines  on  which  their  genius  and 
energy  were  directed.  Recognizing  their 
exceptional  powers,  we  doubtless  have  a 
right  to  do  so,  to  set  aside  from  our  estimate 
of  them  their  defects,  vices,  crimes,  in  so  far 
as  these  only  affected  the  private  lives  of 
such  men  as  Napoleon,  Peter  of  Russia,  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  They  were  of  their 
time,  we  say. 

The  same  has  been  true,  to  some  extent,  of 
Japanese   hero-worship    in    the    past;    there 


are  dark  pages  of  treachery  and  cruelty  in 
the  history  of  Iyeyasu,  for  instance,  the  great 
ruler  whose  name  is  pronounced  to-day  with 
such  passionate  reverence.  But.  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  development  in  Japanese 
ideals  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  it  is  only 
when  a  man  fulfils  these  in  every  particular 
that  the  country  now  really  enshrines  him 
in  its  heart.  Truth,  modesty,  frugality, 
spotless  morals  combined  with  stern  and 
unwavering  faithfulness  to  duty ;  a  courage 
so  patent  that  it  needs  and  accepts  no  praise, 
united  to  the  highest  intelligence  and  the 
ever-present  common  sense  which  is  the 
newest  idol  of  national  worship — here  is  the 
long  list  of  virtues  required  for  a  modern 
Japanese  hero;  and  we  venture  to  say  that 
it  is  because  Admiral  Togo  possesses  these 
qualifications  that  he  has  reaped  in  the  es- 
timation of  his  countrymen  the  full  reward 
of  his  splendid  achievements. 

A    SAILOR    BY    RACE 

His  biography,  scanty  in  detail,  striking 
in  its  few  well-known  facts,  has  formed  the 
subject  of  so  many  recent  articles  in  the  press 
that  I  shall  only  recapitulate  it  very  briefly. 
It  is  the  record  of  a  man  who  has  always  done 
his  best  to  fulfil  with  thoroughness  the  im- 
mediate task  of  the  moment,  whether  great 
or  small,  with  no  thought  of  personal  advan- 
tage, apparently  without  the  spur  of  personal 
ambition.  The  modern  Nelson,  as  he  has 
been  dubbed  by  writers  who  delight  in  melo- 
dramatic parallels,  comes  of  a  long  line  of 
Satsuma  samurai,  founded,  according  to  a 
tradition  quoted  by  Mr.  Lloyd  in  his  "Life  of 
Admiral  Togo,  "  by  a  Taira  princess  who  took 
refuge  from  her  enemies,  the  Minamoto,  with 
the  then  Prince  of  Satsuma,  and  in  gratitude 
for  his  protection,  brought  up  her  sons  to  be 
his  faithful  adherents.  Satsuma  is  a  hard 
country,  calculated  to  call  forth  the  distinc- 
tive virtues  of  the  samurai  in  the  highest  de- 
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gree.  On  the  map  it  shows  as  a  small  rugged 
peninsula,  boot-shaped  like  Italy,  running 
down  at  the  extreme  south-west  corner  of 
the  Island  of  Kyushu,  and  apparently  kicking 
away  its  neighbor  province  of  Osumi,  which 
thrusts  a  long  tongue  of  land  into  the  sea  close 
beside  it.  The  Satsuma  men  had  large 
families;  the  land  was  scanty  and  poor;  so 
that  only  by  the  most  constant  effort  and  the 
sternest  economy  could  it  be  made  to  produce 
the  sustenance  required  for  its  numerous 
inhabitants.  Its  remoteness  and  poverty 
saved  it  from  the  dangerous  attention  of  the 
central  gove  nment,  and  during  many  cen- 
turies it  was  more  thoroughly  autonomous 
than  the  other  provinces.  It  had  one  further 
qualification  for  becoming,  as  it  has  become, 
the  cradle  of  the  Japanese  Navy;  its  long 
line  of  sea  coast,  indented  and  dangerous, 
required  that  its  sons  should  be  fearless  and 
well  trained  seamen;  its  great  land-locked 
bay  afforded  perfect  protection  to  its  fleets; 
and  the  Daimyo  of  Satsuma  was  also  the 
Lord  of  the  Loochoo  Islands,  a  fact  which 
established  his  right  to  own  and  navigate 
large  ships  when  no  inhabitants  of  any  other 
province  were  permitted  to  leave  the  country 
or  to  own  anything  larger  than  a  fishing 
vessel.  The  absence  of  inherited  dispositions 
for  a  special  vocation  may  be  overcome  in 
one  generation,  when  skilful  training  is  com- 
bined with  the  spur  of  national  necessity; 
the  timid,  peace-loving  farmers  of  northern 
and  eastern  Japan  have  shown  themselves 
as  valiant  in  the  field  as  any  samurai;  but, 
when  destiny  suddenly  calls  on  men  to  exer- 
cise the  particular  virtues  which  their  fore- 
bears have  worshipped  for  a  thousand  years — ■ 
when  it  gives  them  free  hand  to  use  the  one 
trade  which  has  preserved  their  independence, 
furnished  their  livelihood,  employed  their 
intelligence  for  a  like  period,  then  something 
akin  to  invincibility  springs  into  being,  and 
we  behold  an  organization  as  relatively  com- 
plete and  effectual  as  the  existing  navy  of 
Japan. 

It  has  surprised  the  world ;  but  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  has  not  surprised — indeed,  that 
it  yet  falls  far  short  of  the  ideals  of,  the  men 
who  so  largely  compose  and  command  it,  the 
men  of  Admiral  Togo's  country  and  par- 
entage. I  never  meet  the  great  man  without 
feeling  that  the  grave  glance  of  those  quiet 
brown  eyes  is  looking  through  and  beyond 
me  and  all  the  other  negligible  units  of  our 


little  futile  gatherings,  to  the  squadrons  that 
lie  at  anchor  or  "patrol  the  endless  miles  of 
coast;  he  always  seems  to  be  thinking 
out  improvements,  perfecting  combinations — • 
possibilities  of  attack  and  defense ;  and 
though  his  natural  kindliness  and  perfect 
courtesy  make  him  instantly  responsive  to 
the  most  commonplace  remark,  yet,  the 
answer  once  given,  there  is  no  attempt  to 
continue  the  conversation.  The  inner  man 
withdraws  from  the  actual  scene  because  it 
has  no  relation  with  the  real  subjects  of  his 
thought.  Those  belong  to  his  trade  and  his 
trade  is  the  defense  of  the  empire. 

HIS    FIRST    ACHIEVEMENT 

This  silent  concentration  upon  his  real 
business  in  life  has  brought  about  long  periods 
of  uneventful  work,  both  in  England  where 
he  passed  seven  years  in  quietly  obtaining 
the  mastery  of  his  profession,  and  in  Japan 
where  for  sixteen  more  he  labored  in  its 
service  at  sea  and  on  shore,  mounting  the 
slow  grades  of  promotion.  These  periods 
have  been  the  despair  of  his  biographers. 
There  are  no  "purple  patches,"  no  picturesque 
incidents  in  his  career  before  the  China-Japan 
war.  Then  the  sinking  of  the  Kaosheng  (after 
four  hours  of  patient  negotiation  during 
which  every  effort  was  made  to  bring  her 
self-installed  commanders  to  reason  and 
save  all  lives)  suddenly  flung  Togo's  name 
to  the  world  in  a  storm  of  accusation  and 
reproach.  The  world  and  its  judgments  left 
him  unmoved;  in  a  moment  of  crisis,  where 
an  error  must  be  fatal,  he  was  obliged  to  take 
upon  himself  the  entire  responsibility  of  un- 
supported action.  The  man,  who  from  the 
dawn  of  reason  to  the  zenith  of  his  mature 
middle  age  had  followed  the  light  of  duty 
with  all  his  soul,  could  count  on  not  being 
deprived  of  that  beacon  at  the  crisis  of  his 
life ;  the  possibility  of  allowing  the  Kaosheng 
to  deposit  troops,  arms,  and  ammunition  at 
Asan,  to  serve  China  against  Japan  in  the 
war  just  begun,  was  not  to  be  considered  for 
a  moment. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Kaosheng 
was  approached  by  the  Naniwa  (of  which  Togo 
was  then  captain)  just  after  the  first  naval 
engagement  (hostilities  being  therefore  fully 
declared)  and  ordered  to  follow.  The  British 
Captain  Galsworthy  had  decided  to  obey, 
the  ship  having  been  merely  hired  as  a  trans- 
port and  not  as  a  combatant ;  but  his  Chinese 
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passengers  prevented  him  from  doing  so,  and 
threatened  to  take  his  life.  Neither  would 
they  allow  him  to  go  on  board  the  Naniwa 
as  Captain  Togo  begged  that  he  and  all  the 
other  foreigners  should  do.  Hour  after 
hour  passed  in  fruitless  expostulation  and 
warning.  Then  Togo  realized  that  the  Kao- 
sheng  was  probably  holding  out  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  arrival  of  the  Chinese  fleet.  No 
further  hesitation  was  possible.  The  red 
flag  was  hoisted,  and  prolonged  whistling 
sounded  as  a  signal  that  firing  was  about  to 
begin.  When  the  Kaosheng  was  struck  by 
the  shell  which  sent  her  to  the  bottom,  the 
Captain  and  crew  jumped  into  the  water. 
The  Captain  and  the  First  Mate  were  saved 
by  the  Naniwa,  but  of  the  remainder,  most 
were  shot  by  the  Chinese  on  board  the  sinking 
Kaosheng.  Mr.  Lloyd  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Captain  Galsworthy  had  been  a 
comrade  of  Togo  on  board  the  training  ship 
"Worcester"  at  Plymouth. 

Togo's  action,  partially  reported  and  en- 
tirely misunderstood,  raised  a  storm  of  exe- 
cration in  Europe,  which  caused  something 
like  dismay  in  Tokyo;  it  was,  however,  in- 
stantly justified  by  the  best  living  authorities 
on  international  law.  Realizing  at  once  its 
extreme  gravity  and  absolute  necessity,  Togo 
decided,  should  trouble  come  to  Japan,  at 
once  to  pay  the  penalty  of  a  conscientious 
mistake  by  committing  harakiri,  in  matters 
of  importance  the  final  apology  which  shifts 
responsibilty  to  the  dead  and  silences  re- 
proach. Had  that  unfortunate  necessity 
arisen,  I  am  sure  his  dogged  spirit  would 
have  found  full  consolation  at  the  last 
moment  in  the  knowledge  that  the  Kaosheng' s 
troops,  arms  and  ammunition  had  at  last 
gone  where  they  could  never  be  used  against 
Japan. 

The  Admiral's  public  career  since  1894  is 
so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
capitulate it  here.  The  man  himself  is  less 
well  known,  even  to  his  own  countrymen. 
The  populace  is  never  satisfied  till  it  has,  so 
to  speak,  dramatized  its  heroes;  and  Togo's 
sincere  and  simple  abhorrence  of  publicity 
has  already  built  a  "legend"  around  him 
which  will  cling  to  his  name  forever.  The 
people  cannot  content  themselves  with  as- 
cribing merely  natural  attributes  to  their 
idols;  one  of  the  myths  universally  believed 
about  the  Admiral  is  that  when  he  went  to 
wait  for  Rojestvcnsky  in  the  Japan  Sea,  he 


forbade  his  wife  and  children  to  write  to  him, 
for  fear  of  distracting  his  mind  from  the  task 
in  hand.  I  asked  Madame  Togo  if  this  were 
true;  she  laughed  and  shook  her  head.  "Just 
one  of  the  newspaper  stories,"  she  said;  "my 
husband  wrote  to  us  constantly  and  was 
always  very  pleased  to  hear  from  home.  " 

In  these  days  of  passionate  self  advertise- 
ment and  dependence  on  publicity,  Togo's 
sincere  humility  is  such  a  surprise  to  the 
world  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  enthusi- 
asm bestowed  on  a  virtue  which  we  all  find 
exquisitely  fitting  in  others  without  caring 
to  practise  it  ourselves.  When  this  rare 
quality  is  combined,  as  it  is  in  Togo's  case, 
with  another  virtue  still  more  rare  to-day, 
a  truly  Franciscan  love  of  poverty,  the 
saintly  halo  is  complete.  There  was  a  ques- 
tion of  presenting  the  Admiral  with  a  million 
yen  (one  hundred  thousand  pounds)  as  a 
mark  of  the  nation's  gratitude  for  his  services. 
It  was  taken  for  granted  by  those  who  knew 
him  that  he  would  refuse  the  gift.  One  of 
the  Tokyo  papers  remarked:  "The  Admiral 
would  really  be  much  perplexed  to  know 
what  to  do  with  a  million  yen.  " 

Yet  money  is  a  sacred  thing  to  him,  as  it  is 
to  Kuroki  and  other  great  men  here  to-day. 
Every  cent  must  be  carefully  laid  out.  Last 
autumn  Admiral  Togo's  humility  led  him 
into  what  he  considered  a  terrible  piece 
of  extravagance.  The  Court  photographer, 
Maruki,  had  once  taken  his  portrait,  and 
everybody  was  buying  it — naturally  enough. 
Togo  saw  himself  in  all  the  shop  windows, 
and  was  very  much  troubled.  He  walked 
into  Maruki's  one  morning  and  called  for  the 
head  <>t  the  firm,  who  arrived  with  smiles  and 
bows  to  welcome  his  illustrious  client,  but  the 
Admiral's  face  was  stern.  "I  am  shocked 
to  find,"  he  said  "that  people  are  buying  my 
photograph.  It  is  very  wrong  that  they 
should  spend  money  on  the  portrait  of  such  a 
stupid  person.  I  wish  to  have  the  negative 
so  that  you  may  print  no  more  copies. " 

.Maruki  (who  told  me  the  story  himself) 
was  making  a  fine  harvest  off  the  picture, 
and  had  no  desire  to  part  with  it.  "Your 
Excellency  will  have  to  pay  for  the  negative,  " 
he  explained.  "I  know,"  the  Admiral  re- 
plied sadlv,  "what  do  you  for  ask  it?" 

Maruki  considered  lor  a  moment,  and  then 
named  what  he  thought  would  be  a  pro- 
hibitive price — twenty  yen.  Togo  sighed. 
"That  is  a  great  sum  for  a  poor  man  like  me 
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to  pay — but  I  must  have  the  negative.  "  So 
he  counted  out  the  money  and  carried  off  the 
picture. 

"You  ought  to  have  presented  it  to  him," 
I  cried  indignantly,  when  I  heard  the  story. 

"Business  is  business,"  was  Mr.  Maruki's 
curt  reply. 

THE    ADMIRAL   IN    PUBLIC 

With  all  this  profound  modesty  the  Ad- 
miral never  appears  embarrassed  or  shy  when 
called  upon  to  be  the  central  figure  of  some 
great  function,  like  the  public  triumph  at 
Uyeno,  or  the  religious  ceremony  at  Aoyama 
Cemetery  last  October,  when  he  conducted 
the  worship  for  the  souls  of  the  naval  officers 
and  men  who  had  perished  in  the  war. 
Thousands  of  persons  were  present,  including 
the  families  of  the  deceased,  and  Togo's  in- 
tense sympathy  with  them  was  well  known. 
I  was  told  that  he  requested  his  own  son  not 
to  come  and  meet  him  in  Yokohama  when  he 
entered  with  the  conquering  fleet,  saying, ' '  So 
many  parents  have  lost  their  sons— so  many 
sons  their  fathers,  that  it  will  remind  them  of 
their  losses  to  hear  of  our  meeting." 

In  every  public  speech  of  his  he  has  re- 
ferred to  his  sorrow  for  the  brave  dead,  and 
his  heart  must  have  been  sore  on  that  beauti- 
ful October  morning  in  the  Aoyama  Cemetery. 
After  the  rite  was  over,  he  took  the  hand  of 
the  little  son  of  one  of  the  dead  officers,  and, 
thus  accompanied,  went  and  spoke  his  sym- 
pathy to  the  bereaved  mourners  who  were 
assisting  at  the  ceremony.  But  on  this,  as 
on  all  other  public  occasions,  nothing  could 
exceed  the  dignity  and  calmness  of  his  de- 
meanor, the  preparedness,  if  I  may  use  the 
word,  of  every  act  and  gesture.  I  have 
watched  him  through  many  public  functions, 
both  sad  and  joyful,  and  have  always  re- 
ceived the  impression  that  he  was  really  un- 
conscious of  himself,  but  conscious  of  some 
invisible  presence  so  infinitely  greater  than 
the  mere  human  ones  that  all  personal  pre- 
occupation was  swept  away  by  it. 

There  is  something  supremely  interesting 
in  watching  the  daily  demeanor  of  this  Bayard 
of  the  sea.  One  could,  of  course,  never 
imagine  him  as  sending  the  message  which 
satisfied  the  ardent  soul  of  the  Latin  hero, 
"All  is  lost  save  honor,"  for  in  Togo's  eyes 
honor  consists  in  carrying  out  a  task  to  prac- 
tical perfection — nothing  less  would  serve 
the  country  and  therefore  nothing  less  would 


satisfy  him,  its  servant.  But  the  delicacy 
of  feeling,  the  gentleness  to  the  weak,  the 
silent,  immaculate  courage  and  brave  simplic- 
ity of  the  Japanese  hero  inevitably  call  to 
mind  the  Flower  of  Chivalry  personified  in 
the  Bayards  of  Europe.  The  polish  is  want- 
ing in  Togo.  In  his  young  days  his  chief  and 
leader  Saigo  Takamori,  used  to  introduce  him 
laughingly  as  the  "foolish  Togo  Heihachiro." 
Saigo  himself  was  one  of  the  silent  men  who 
can  do  themselves  no  justice  in  conversation. 
Confucius  declared  that  "the  great  man 
possesses  capacity  but  has  the  face  of  a  fool. " 
That  was  an  overstatement  on  the  part  of 
the  sage,  probably  intended  to  drive  home 
the  fact  that  the  deeply  serious  persons  do 
not  show  their  powers  to  the  first  comer. 
Admiral  Togo's  face  is  thoughtful,  benevolent, 
and  above  all  very  simple  and  frank.  When 
he  is  pleased  or  amused  at  some  passing  inci- 
dent, it  lights  up  with  pure  schoolboy  laugh- 
ter. During  the  recent  visit  of  Prince  Arthur, 
a  little  "jiujitsu"  entertainment  was  given 
at  the  British  Embassy,  where  a  girl  pro- 
fessor of  the  art  performed  surprising  feats 
in  disarming  her  male  adversary,  playfully 
tossing  him  over  her  head  with  one  hand, 
and  so- forth.  It  was  an  informal  gathering, 
and  no  particular  se.ats  were  assigned  to  the 
guests.  Hearing  a  joyous  laugh  behind  me, 
I  turned  round  and  beheld  the  great  Admiral 
at  the  very  back  of  the  room,  standing  with 
one  or  two  of  the  servants  who  had  crept  in 
to  look  at  the  show,  and  evidently  enjoying 
the  whole  thing  like  a  boy.  When  Sir  Claude 
MacDonald  remarked  that  he  was  glad  his 
housemaids  were  not  trained  jiujitsuists  like 
the  young  lady  before  us,  the  Admiral  joined 
in  the  general  shout  of  laughter,  then  caught 
me  looking  at  him,  and  disappeared  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening. 

A    MAN    OF    FEELING 

Togo  is  fond  of  children  and  never  appeared 
to  greater  advantage  than  at  the  charming 
garden  party  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sonada 
at  chrysanthemum  time  last  autumn.  The 
host  and  hostess  had  the  happy  idea  of  bring- 
ing the  boys  and  girls  of  one  of  the  primary 
schools  to  welcome  the  hero  and  his  brother 
officers,  and  these  little  people  sang  a  naval 
war  song  and  then  "banzai'd"  enthusiasti- 
cally, as  Japanese  children  can.  An  eye- 
witness remarked  afterward  that  "the  be- 
nignity which  is  a  prominent  characteristic 
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of  Admiral  Togo's  countenance,  seemed 
perfectly  compatible  with  this  greeting  from 
the  representatives  of  the  infant  world. 
One  finds  difficulty  in  reading  into  that  parti- 
cularly sweet  face  any  indications  of  the 
might  in  battle  which  has  made  Togo  one 
of  the  most  renowned  naval  captains  of  all 
ages."  It  is  when  great  emotions  are  in 
question  that  all  feeling  is  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. When  he  assumed  the  command  of 
the  fleet  he  stated,  in  the  most  business-like 
way,  that  "Japan  would  conquer  at  sea,  but 
not  until  he  himself  and  Admiral  Shibayama 
had  died."  Only  once  in  the  whole  war  did 
he  show  any  feeling  of  joy,  and  that  was 
after  the  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan.  His 
reports  to  the  Emperor  are  as  concise  and 
unassuming  as  his  famous  message  before  the 
destruction  of  the  Baltic  Fleet.  Having 
received  an  earnest  message  from  the  Emperor 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  a  message  urging 
the  importance  of  the  occasion  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  supreme  effort,  Togo  replied, 
"Let  His  Majesty  rest  assured.  Battle  is 
merely  a  matter  of  opportunity.  Heihachiro 
will  not  forfeit  the  occasion." 

As  calm  in  sorrow  as  in  joy,  he  accepted  the 
disaster  to  the  Mikasa1  in  silent  resignation 
though  the  sinking  of  his  beloved  flagship  and 
the  terrible  loss  of  life  incurred  must  have 
pierced  him  to  the  heart,  and  sadly  clouded 
the  splendid  day  of  the  Emperor's  review 
of  the  combined  fleets.  Someone  ventured 
to  offer  condolences.  The  Admiral  replied, 
"Regrettable!  I  could  not  believe  it  when  I 
received  the  telegram."  Then  he  quickly 
changed  the  subject. 

Apart  from  matters  of  state,  the  Admiral's 
influence  has  made  itself  widely  felt  on  the 
great  subject  of  religion  and  has  certainly 
had  much  to  do  with  the  marked  revival  of 
religious  feeling  in  Japan  since  the  war  broke 
out.  His  first,  and  quite  spontaneous,  act 
on  returning  after  the  decisive  victory  in  the 
Japan  Sea,  was  to  go  and  give  thanks  at  the 
Shrines  of  Ise\  These  are  the  Mecca  of  Japan, 
the  home  and  cradle  of  all  that  is  dearest  to 
the  heart  of  the  devout  Japanese.  It  must 
have  been  a  very  impressive  scene  when  Togo 
and  some  three  hundred  naval  officers  and  a 
thousand  bluejackets  joined  in  the  thanks- 
giving service  held  at  Yamada  in  the  beautiful 


1  There  were  suspicions  of  foul  play  at  the  time.  These 
have  now  been  entirely  removed.  The  explosion  occurred  in 
the  magazine  and  tore  three  large  holes  in  the  ship's  side. 
She  will  shortly  be  refloated. 


archaic  building  which,  renewed  every 
twenty  years  with  absolute  fidelity  to  the 
original  edifice,  has  served  as  a  model  for  pure 
Japanese  architecture  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years.  It  is  supposed  that  this  act 
of  piety  on  the  Admiral's  part  suggested  to 
the  Emperor  his  own  visit  to  the  Shrines, 
which  took  place  later,  as  well  as  that  which 
the  Empress  contemplates  making  this  spring. 

Togo's  home 

The  Admiral's  home  is  in  a  remote  quarter 
of  the  city,  and  is  as  simple  and  unpretentious 
as  everything  else  that  belongs  to  him.  I 
spent  a  long  afternoon  with  Madame  Togo 
a  little  while  ago,  and  forced  myself  to  notice 
the  details  which  usually  escape  me  when  some 
strong  human  interest  is  present.  The  little 
brown  house  stands  back  from  the  street,  in 
a  small  but  well  kept  garden.  The  first 
greeting  I  received  was  from  two  fine  setters, 
who  have  the  privilege  of  accompanying 
their  master  on  the  long,  solitary  shooting 
expeditions  which  are  his  favorite  recreation. 
As  all  good  dogs  speak  English,  even  in  Japan, 
these  guardians  received  me  amicably,  and 
a  smiling  maid  ushered  me  into  a  tiny  hall 
and  thence  into  the  sitting  room,  furnished, 
in  concession  to  modern  ideas,  with  a  few 
chairs  and  tables,  and  a  carpet  which  relieves 
the  foreign  visitor  from  the  uncomfortable 
necessity  of  removing  his  shoes.  Madame 
Togo  is  a  gentle,  intelligent  looking  woman, 
with  very  bright  eyes  and  the  quiet,  charming 
manners  of  the  old-fashioned  Japanese  lady. 

The  first  thing  she  showed  me  was  an  object 
which  had  evidently  given  her  great  pleasure 
and  which,  she  said,  her  husband  valued  very 
highly — the  little  bust  of  Nelson,  made  of 
wood  and  copper  from  the  "Victory"  and 
sent  to  the  Admiral  by  his  English  admirers  a 
short  time  before.  The  curious  parallel 
between  the  achievements  of  the  two  great 
sailors,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  centenary 
of  Trafalgar  occurring  at  the  moment  of  Togo's 
return  and  the  visit  of  the  British  fleet  had 
impressed  her,  as  it  had  all  the  Japanese, 
very  deeply.  She  was  still  also  under  the 
domination  of  intense  relief  at  her  husband's 
safe  return,  and  told  me  that  the  period  of 
his  two  absences  had  seemed  unbearably 
long  from  the  weight  of  daily  and  hourly 
anxiety. 

But  quickly  turning  to  happier  subjects, 
she  brought  out  three  large  albums  of  congrat- 
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ulatory  postcards  which  had  come  showering 
in  from  Europe  after  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur, 
and  again,  more  abundantly,  after  the  battle 
of  the  Japan  Sea.  There  were  many  hundreds 
of  them,  and  they  all  came  from  Germany 
and  Italy.  So  far,  it  seemed  no  interpreter 
had  been  found  to  explain  the  messages  they 
bore,  and  for  quite  an  hour  I  translated  them 
one  after  another,  wondering  at  the  passionate 
enthusiasm  aroused  in  the  breasts  of  dwellers 
in  remote  German  and  Italian  towns  by  the 
Admiral's  victories.  Many  came  from  naval 
men,  especially  engineers — -these  were  mostly 
Italian;  then  there  were  funny  little  cards 
full  of  chickens  and  forget-me-nots  and  roses, 
scribbled  over  with  the  names  of  schoolboys 
and  schoolgirls — members  of  dozens  of  differ- 
ent "Vereine"  in  the  Fatherland;  one, 
traced  with  eager  care,  came  from  two  small 
children,  "Karl"  and  "Hilda,"  and  bore 
a  Bavarian  postmark.  At  last  I  had  to 
promise  to  fetch  the  albums  some  day  and 
write  out  all  the  messages  in  English. 

Then  a  case  which  had  arrived  from  Italy 
was  laid  before  me,  and  proved  to  contain 
a  long  blue  ribbon  fringed  with  gold  and  em- 
broidered with  a  dramatic  message  of  con- 
gratulation "To  the  glorious  patriotism, 
supreme  talent,  and  splendid  valor  of  the  hero, 
Togo."  "What  is  it  for?"  asked  Madame 
Togo;  "it  is  very  pretty,  but  I  suppose  it 
must  be  useful  for  some  thing?"  I  explained 
that  in  Italy  such  decorations  were  attached 
to  congratulatory  bouquets  and  wreaths. 
Her  face  lighted  up.  "I  see, "  she  exclaimed, 
"the  gentleman  wanted  to  send  flowers,  but 
it  was  too  far,  so  he  just  sent  the  ribbon  that 
should  have  tied  them.    What  a  pretty  idea!" 

"  Is  the  Admiral  fond  of  flowers? "  I  asked, 
looking  at  a  lovely  arrangement  which  stood 
in  the  niche  of  honor  before  the  family  tablets. 
"Of  course,"  was  the  reply,  "every  Japanese 
loves  flowers."  Hanging  in  another  house- 
hold shrine  was  a  little  frame  containing  two 
exquisitely  painted  cards,  on  one  a  branch 
of  cherry  blossom  all  blushing  in  the  sunshine, 
on  the  other  the  naval  flag  flying  over  a 
battleship  at  anchor,  and,  in  the  foreground, 
a  sailor's  cap  and  sword.  "  My  husband  loves 
those  two  pictures ;  they  are  very ,  very  precious 
to  him, "  said  my  hostess ;  "when  he  returned 
from  Tsushima  he  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Emperor's  daughters.  Just  as  he  was  going 
away,  the  eldest  Princess  said,  'Please  wait 
a  moment,   I  want  to  paint  something  for 


you!'  So  she  sat  down  and  made  those  two 
pictures  and  gave  them  to  him.  He  was  so 
touched  and  pleased. " 

Looking  at  the  dainty  works  of  art,  I 
wondered  if  the  Princess  had  not  quoted  as 
she  drew: 

"Would  you  ask  what  is  the  Spirit  of  Japan? 
Watch  the  mountain  cherry  waving  in  the  morn- 
ing sunshine,  and  you  behold  it." 

The  meaning  of  which  is  that  as  the  cherry 
blossom  rejoices  in  the  sun,  though  the  breeze 
will  fling  its  petals  to  the  ground  before  night, 
so  the  true  Japanese  smiles  at  life  and  is  care- 
less of  death. 

I  remembered  too  another  cherry  blossom 
story  connected  with  the  Princesses  and  one 
of  their  attendants — how  a  branch  of  artificial 
cherry  blossom  had  been  made  and  sent  from 
their  palace  to  an  officer  in  Manchuria,  an 
officer  so  young  and  gallant  and  charming 
that  the  little  royal  ladies,  like  many  others, 
wove  a  halo  of  romantic  interest  round  his 
career.  He  was  badly  wounded  at  Nanshan, 
and  then  the  Princesses'  Maid  of  Honor  sent 
him  another  gift,  a  cherry  branch  bare  of 
blossom.  "I  thank  you  and  I  understand," 
he  wrote  in  reply;  "When  my  time  comes  I 
shall  remember  the  lesson  of  the  cherry  blos- 
soms and  return  to  earth  silently  and  un- 
complainingly, as  the  petals  fall." 

The  sun  was  shining  low  through  the  glass 
screens  when  I  rose  to  go — the  stone  lan- 
tern and  the  maples  outside  in  the  garden 
were  all  golden  in  the  evening  haze.  Sud- 
denly a  great  cold  picture  over  the  door  caught 
my  eye — a  picture  of  Port  Arthur  with  the 
sulky  battleships  riding  on  the  water,  and  203 
Metre  Hill  looming  huge  and  forbidding 
under  a  mantle  of  snow.  Madame  Togo's 
eyes  followed  my  glance — then  she  turned 
away  with  a  shudder. 

"That  horrible  picture!"  she  exclaimed; 
"he  will  have  it  there,  but  when  I  look  at  it — 
it  hurts — here\"  and  she  laid  her  hand  on 
her  heart,  all  the  agony  of  the  long  suspense 
manifested  in  the  gesture. 

The  next  time  I  met  her  and  the  Admiral 
it  was  at  a  great  Japanese  feast.  We  were 
all  sitting  on  the  floor  and  Madame  Togo  was 
smiling  softly  at  the  sight  of  five  dream- 
flower  geishas,  dressed  as  Cherry,  Iris,  Maple, 
Chrysanthemum,  and  Peony,  who  were  kneel- 
ing around  the  wise  old  Admiral  in  poses  of 
adoring  veneration.     Their  little  white  fingers 
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were  surreptitiously  feeling  his  robes  (he 
was  in  the  beautiful  Japanese  costume)  to 
see  if  he  and  they  were  made  out  of  the  same 
stuff  as  other  mortals  and  their  garments; 
one,  the  Iris,  a  mere  child,  reached  out  her 
gold  and  amethyst  sleeves  spreading  on  the 
mats  like  fallen  petals,  and  offered  him  a  cup 
of  sake.  When  he  took  it  and  drank  it  sol- 
emnly to  her  health,  his  eyes  were  full  of 
laughter,  like  those  of  a  happy  boy.  Dear, 
cheery,  gentle  old  fighter!  What  wonder  that 
he  comes  next  to  the  Emperor  in  the  people's 
hearts  ? 

THE    PEOPLE'S    DEVOTION 

The  Japanese  have,  for  the  men  who  defend 
their  country,  what  a  French  writer  calls 
"  Le  genie  de  Vamour,"  and  anyone  who  had 
only  witnessed  the  love  and  "devotion  shown 
to  the  soldiers  and  the  great  military  com- 
manders would  imagine  that  affection  and 
gratitude  could  go  no  further.  But  the  feel- 
ing for  the  sailors  transcends  this  sentiment 
in  its  passionate  veneration.  The  grave 
pride  of  even  the  youngest  officer  in  the  navy 
is  something  wonderful  to  see;  he  wears  his 
uniform  as  if  the  garment  had  come  to  him 
straight  from  the  hands  of  heavenly  ministers; 
he  models  his  speech  on  the  clear  Satsuma 
lines,  scorning  the  softening  slur  of  the  Tokyo 
dialect  which  pronounces  the  great  Admiral's 
name  "To-ngo"  instead  of  Togo.  One  of 
these  boys  came  to  see  me  a  few  weeks  ago 
just  before  the  training  ships  started  on  their 


Australian  cruise.  "To-morrow,"  he  said, 
"we  all  have  the  honor  of  going  to  see  the 
Emperor.  Before  training  ship  starts  on 
cruise  officers  and  cadets  always  received  by 
the  Emperor."  As  the  cruise  was  an  entirely 
new  departure  and  this  was  the  first  time 
such  a  ceremonial  could  be  observed,  I  had 
to  take  the  remark  as  an  assertion  that  the 
observance  entered  into  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things  fore-destined  for  all  time  and  never 
to  be  neglected.  Each  lad  seems  to  feel  that 
the  spirit  of  Hirose,  the  dead  hero,  is  watching 
him,  and  that  there  is  but  one  standard 
to  strive  after,  that  of  Togo,  the  living  pattern 
of  naval  greatness.  The  bluejackets  are  as 
proud  and  happy  in  their  profession  as  the 
officers.  An  Englishman  who  spent  some 
time  on  one  of  the  battleships  during  the  war, 
writes  that  the  men  are  uniformly  smiling 
and  cheerful ;  that  "there  are  no  punishments, 
for  none  are  ever  needed,"  adding  that  each 
man  seems  to  consider  his  work,  however 
subordinate,  as  deeply  important,  necessary, 
and  honorable  as  that  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief. 

The  sea  is  Japan's  best  bulwark  and  Japan's 
greatest  danger,  and  we  cannot  wrondcr  that 
the  people,  recognizing  this,  and  beholding 
the  high  moral  standards  as  well  as  the  mag- 
nificent efficiency  of  the  navy,  should  cherish 
that  service  even  more  deeply  than  the  be- 
loved military  one.  The  old  Japanese  saying 
must  now  hold  good  forever — verily  "Sea- 
water  is  the  blood  of  Japan.  " 
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THE    SIMPLE,    INEXPENSIVE    "CAMPBELL"    SYSTEM    OF    WORKING 

THE  Soil,   THAT   PRODI  <   i  S   Al'.l  NDANT  CROPS    IN    ARID   REGIONS 
THE   STORY    OF   ITS    DISCOVERY,  ITS  METHODS,    AND  ITS  RESULTS 

BY- 
HERBERT    QUICK 


SINCE  Cain  first  tilled  the  soil,  many 
a  new  thing  has  been  seen  in  agri- 
culture, but  in  the  actual  handling 
of  the  soil,  perhaps  not  many.  A  picture 
of  the  year's  work  of  the  man  who  without 


irrigation    successfully    farms    the    semi-arid 
prairies   of   the    "Great   American    Desert," 
however,     shows     some     striking     novelties, 
heralding  perhaps  an  agricultural  revolution. 
This  newest  farmer  seems  to  have  a  mania 
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for  stirring  the  soil — not  to  kill  weeds,  not 
to  cover  seeds,  not  to  make  it  "look  nice"— 
but  apparently  for  the  mere  sake  of  the  work 
itself.  "A  strange  fad,"  an  Ohio  or  New 
York  farmer  would  say.  The  denizen  of  the 
"desert"  anxiously  watches  his  fields  all 
winter,  and  as  soon  as  the  frost  has  so  far 
left  the  soil  as  to  permit  it,  he  is  out  with 
disk  harrows — machines  with  saucer-shaped 
cutting  wheels — loosening  up  the  dirt  of 
all  his  land,  plowed  or  unplowed.  If  a 
shower  comes,  he  harrows  again,  this  time 
with  broad,  spike-toothed  drags.  By  the 
time  he  is  ready  to  sow  his  wheat  the  field 
may  look  as  if  it  had  been  planted  and  turned 
over  to  Mother  Nature;  but  no,  he  sows  and 
then  harrows  again.  He  will  have  little 
spring  plowing  to  do,  but  such  as  he  has  he 
plows  deep,  setting  the  beautiful  polished 
share  eight  or  ten  inches  down  into  the  black 
soil,  and,  while  it  is  still  damp,  he  does  some- 
thing which  the  Eastern  farmer  never  saw, 
probably  never  heard  of — he  packs  the  fresh 
plowed  ground  with  a  "subsurface  packer," 
going  forth  with  four  horses  hitched  to  a 
weighted  machine  (consisting  of  two  or  three 
dozen  big,  wedged-faced  iron  wheels)  which 
crushes  down  into  the  soft  ground,  pressing 
it  firm,  and,  as  it  rolls  onward,  lifting  up  a 
few  inches  of  the  surface  earth,  and  letting 
it  fall  back  in  loose  tilth.  Pack  the  bottom 
and  have  the  top  mellow?  A  paradox,  is  it 
not:  yet  the  subsurface  packer  does  it. 

And  still  the  mania  for  stirring  the  soil 
continues.  Yonder  field  is  lying  fallow  this 
year;  but  it  is  harrowed  every  week  and 
looks  like  a  lettuce  bed  new  made.  A  rain 
comes  and  drowns  the  fields.  The  Eastern 
farmer  would  accept  it,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
Not  so  the  newest  farmer.  Like  a  hawk  he 
watches  for  the  drying  of  the  soil,  and  at  the 
first  possible  moment,  all  hands  rush  to  the 
fields  with  their  four-horse  teams  and  their 
forty -foot  harrows  and  sweep  over  the  farm. 
The  oats  and  barley  and  wheat  are  several 
inches  high;  surely  the  madman  will  not 
harrow  them  or  that  corn,  the  green  rows  of 
which  show  so  prettily  through  the  smooth 
crust  left  by  the  rain?  Over  it  all  go  the 
harrows,  and  it  looks  ruined.  But  the  farmer 
smiles,  and  in  August  he  cuts  his  grain  and 
follows  the  reaper  with  the  disk  harrow; 
plows  deep  in  the  fall  and  follows  the  plow 
with  the  subsurface  packer,  and,  until  frost 
locks  up   the  moisture,   after  every   shower 


he  sweeps  the  brown  autumnal  fields  with 
the  pulverizing  steel  teeth.  And  there's  deep 
method  in  his  "madness."  He  does  none 
of  this  aimlessly.  He  is  practising  the  "Dry 
Farming"  or  "Campbell"  method  of  rain 
economy,  the  latest  thing  in  agronomy. 

The  achievements  of  Luther  Burbank  in 
plant-breeding  have  recently  held  general 
attention.  I  am  glad  here  to  put  forth  the 
name  of  a  rival  to  Mr.  Burbank  (at  least  in 
the  generous  emulation  of  those  who  are 
striving  to  conquer  nature) — that  of  Hardy 
W.  Campbell,  a  Vermont  man  who  formerly 
lived  in  South  Dakota  and  now  lives  in 
Lincoln,  Nebraska.  The  originator  of  the 
"Campbell  Method"  of  "Dry  Farming,  "  he 
is  teaching  the  so-called  "arid"  West  that  it 
is  not  arid  if  it  but  uses  properly  the  ordinary 
rainfall  that  its  climate  yields. 

Mr.  Campbell,  without  irrigation,  can  make 
crops  grow  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  semi- 
arid  square  miles  of  "desert"  that  otherwise 
would  be  fruitless  and  flowerless  except  for 
the  wild  growths,  sparse  and  unprofitable, 
indigenous  to  such  land  and  climate.  In  the 
natural  habitat  of  the  cactus,  he  grows  wheat, 
corn,  and  vegetables,  Between  the  Missouri 
River  and  the  mountains,  "dry  farming" 
has  become  a  phrase  of  hope. 

The  Campbell  system  conserves  and  econ- 
omizes the  rainfall  of  the  dry  regions  by 
checking  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from 
the  soil;  and  the  importance  of  it  is  not  yet 
realized,  for,  though  it  seems  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  arid  lands  of  Eastern 
Europe,  South  Africa,  and  Australia,  and  of 
the  pampas  and  llanos  of  South  America, 
it  has  yet  been  used  only  in  our  own  "rain- 
less" regions.  But  in  America,  the  "dry" 
lands  stretch  from  Texas  to  Assiniboia,  and 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  eastward  some 
hundreds  of  miles.  Within  the  borders  of 
this  region  lie  parts  of  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma,  Kansas, 
Colorado,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Montana,  the 
Dakotas,  and  (in  Canada)  Alberta  and  Assini- 
boia; and  in  many  scantily  watered  moun- 
tain regions  where  cattle  grazing  is  now  the 
sole  industry,  the  Campbell  method  would 
grow  bountiful  crops.  It  promises  to  do 
this,  moreover,  without  Government  aid,  and 
with  the  use  of  ordinary  tools  only  and  with 
no  great  outlay  of  capital. 

Our  material  development  and  the  spread 
of  population  has  forced  upon  us  the  need  of 
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utilizing  every  acre  of  our  territory.  As  a 
consequence  even  the  "Great  American 
Desert "  has  been  occupied.  A  few  successive 
seasons  of  unusual  rainfall  coincided  with 
a  boom  in  farm  lands,  and  from  1878  to  1888, 
immigration  poured  into  the  Dakotas,  Ne- 
braska, and  Kansas  at  a  rate  which  forced 
new  municipalities  into  being  like  mushrooms. 
Railroads  vied  with  one  another  in  the  number 
of  miles  of  construction  per  day.  Loan  com- 
panies, in  these  "flush"  times  allured  by 
tempting  interest-rates,  bid  against  each 
other  for  mortgages  on  board  "shacks"  sur- 
rounded by  quarter  sections  of  "the  finest 
land  on  earth;"  issues  of  municipal  and 
railway  bonds  went  off  like  hot  cakes,  and 
town  lot  companies  flourished  richly.  It 
was  a  stampede  of  land-hungry  immigrants 
and  interest-hungry  investors — a  stampede 
that  carried  agriculture  and  investment  into 
regions  the  very  flora  and  fauna  of  which 
ought  to  have  caused  all  concerned  to  hesi- 
tate; where  buffalo-grass,  sage-brush,  and 
cactus  advertised  aridity,  where  antelope  and 
jack-rabbit  mutely  reinforced  the  warning 
of  the  prairie  dog,  sitting  at  the  front  door 
of  his  dusty  home  and  barking  a  protest 
against  dispossession  from  his  immemorial 
homestead. 

The  newly  broken  son  was  wonderfully 
prolific  and  it  was  fondly  thought  that  these 
conditions  were  permanent.  It  was  easy  to 
find  old  inhabitants  to  maintain  that  1 
climate  has  grown  vastly  more  humid  within 
their  memories.  The  turning  up  of  the  soil 
and  the  rearing  of  crops  would,  it  was  said, 
hold  moisture,  temper  the  winds,  decrease 
evaporation,  and  "make  more  rain."  S 
tiers  came  by  thousands,  as  did  the  dollars 
of  the  frugal  Ea  t  and  of  Europe,  and  "every- 
body made  money. "  * 

It  took  some  years  of  crop  and  mortgage- 
company  failure  to  convince  the  Eastern 
mortgagee  that  his  loan  was  really  the  pur- 
chase of  a  quarter-section  of  very  fine  land — 
upon  which  ordinary  farming  had  failed — 
and  to  burn  into  the  mind  of  the  settler  th 
sueh  culture  as  lie  knew  how  to  bestow  would 
produce  crops  only  from  two  to  five  years 
in  ten.  By  that  time  buffalo  grass  was  con- 
tending with  alien  weeds  for  the  re-posscssion 
of  thousands  of  abandoned  farms;  the  prairies 
were  dotted  with  empty  and  ruined  houses; 
railroad  companies  found  two  or  three  trains 
a  week  ample  to  handle  traffic.     Tin    hardest 


of  hard  times  prevailed,  and  worst  of  all,  the 
hope  which  had  fired  these  new  communities 
was  succeeded  by  despair.  The  most  intelli- 
gent men  of  the  semi-arid  belt  were  brought 
to  believe  that,  instead  of  dense  communities 
of  agriculturists,  these  regions  were  forever 
doomed  to  contain  only  the  sparse  popula- 
tion of  a  purely  stock-raising  country,  with 
meagre  lines  of  irrigated  land  along  the 
streams.  The  values  lost  in  this  change  were 
enormous,  the  actual  monetary  loss  almost 
incalculable. 

When  the  "arid  West"  is  spoken  of  we  are 
apt  to  think  of  the  western  parts  of  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  and  the  Dakotas.  The  eastern 
portions  of  these  states  are  admirable  farming 
regions,  and  the  climate  shades  off  into  aridity 
so  gradually  that  no  line  of  demarcation  was 
visible  to  the  myriads  of  "movers"  borne  by 
rapid  waves  of  immigration  beyond  the 
limits  within  which  ordinary  farming  can 
succeed.  Therefore  the  situation  in  these 
states  has  attracted  most  attention.  But 
the  eastern  plains  of  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  all  of  Oklahoma, 
and  northern  Texas,  are  parts  of  the  same 
great  plain  and  have  similar  climatic  con- 
ditions; and  vast  areas  of  the  valleys  from 
Rockies  to  the  Pacific  are  regions  of 
scanty  rainfall.  Altogether,  there  arc  prob- 
ably more  than  2,000,000  people  in  the 
United  States  who  farm  precariously  upon 
dry  prairies  under  industrial  conditions  never 
illeled  in  the  history  of  American  agri- 
culture. This  statement  will  meet  prompt 
denial  from  the  1  which,  during 

1    few  years,  hav  1   taking  advan- 

ither  cycle  of  excessive  rainfall  to 
refill  the  plains  with  inr  ms.      For  there 

has  keen  another  "boom"-*— in  fact  another 
boom  is  now  on.  But  no  protestation  from 
interested  persons,  however  honest,  can 
change  the  views  of  the  student  of  these 
climates.  Unless  the  Campbell  method  of 
farming    is    g*  ted    and    applied 

with  success,  we  may  expert  —with  a  re- 
currence of  dry  years — a  repetition  of  the 
distressful  conditions  which  spread  ruin  over 
these  communities  in  the  early  nineties. 
Yet  there  are  two  sides  to  the  truth  about 
these  arid  regions;  they  are  not  cultivable 
with  profit  by  ordinary  methods,  bul  by  the 
adoption  of  this  scientific  cultivation,  1: 
probable  that  the  brighter  pictures  painted 
by  the  land  agent  may  be  more  than  realized. 
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Mr.  Campbell's  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
to  be  overcome  came  through  a  ripe  experi- 
ence in  the  droughts  and  hot  winds  of  the 
upper  James  River  Valley  in  South  Dakota, 
where  he  began  his  experiments  twenty-three 
years  ago.  Here  are  the  elements  of  the 
problem  to  whose  solution  he  addressed 
himself: 

A  great  plain  of  almost  uniformly  level 
surface;  a  wonderfully  fertile  soil;  a  sub- 
humid  atmosphere  giving  an  average  normal 
rainfall  of  only  fifteen  or  twenty  inches1 ;  a 
capricious  climate,  subject  to  sharp  deviations 
from  the  normal2 ;  hot  and  thirsty  southerly 
winds  in  summer:  warm  and  dry  "Chinooks" 
in  winter. 

Out  of  these  conditions,  and  in  spite  of 
them,  to  develop  some  plan  of  successful  farm- 
ing without  irrigation,  might  well  have 
daunted  anyone  but  an  enthusiast.  The 
books^  had  laid  down  the  law  that  severe 
droughts  are  to  be  expected  wherever  the 
mean  annual  rainfall  is  less  than  fifty  inches, 
with  a  mean  annual  deviation  from  the  nor- 
mal of  more  than  12  per  cent.,  and  that  for 
successful  farming  without  irrigation  a  rainfall 
exceeding  twenty  inches  is  necessary.  These 
statements,  reinforced  by  bitter  experience, 
seemed  to  need  no  further  proof.  The  one 
comforting  fact  yielded  by  climatology  was, 
that  the  months  of  greatest  precipitation  in 
all  this  central  plain  are  May,  June,  and 
July,  the  season  of  growing  crops.  Clinging 
to  this  strand  of  comfort,  Mr.  Campbell 
went  to  work  anew. 

The  first  result  of  his  Yankee  "figuring" 
was  this:  that  an  inch  of  rainfall  is  about  120 
tons  of  water  per  acre;  that  twelve  inches 
of  rainfall,  if  it  could  be  kept  in  the  ground,  is 
amply  sufficient  to  mature  a  crop  of  five  tons 
of  dry  produce  to  the  acre,  and  hence,  that 
in  the  driest  year  of  his  dearth,  there  was  more 
■  rainfall  than  the  crops  needed.  The  trouble 
'was  evaporation,  not  deficient  rainfall.  Upon 
this  truth  all  his  subsequent  work  was 
founded. 

To  follow  the  devious  course  of  his  experi- 
ments since  1883,  with  their  varying  success 
and  failure — how  he  grasped  every  suggestion 
of  leaf  and  blade  and  studied  the  effects  of 
wagon  tracks  and  hoof  prints  in  wheat  fields, 

(')  "Certain  Climatic  Features  of  The  Two  Dakotas," 
John  P.  Finley,  ist  Lieut.  Ninth  U.  S.  Inf.,  Washington.  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  i8g.s.      Appendix  No.  39. 

(-)  The  mean  annual  deviation  for  the  two  Dakotas  ex- 
ceeds 20  per  cent.  lb.  p.  24. 

(3)  lb.     Page  24. 


and  how  he  was  ridiculed  by  the  sceptics  whom 
he  sought  to  benefit— would  be  to  tell  a  long 
story.  Gradually,  however,  he  has  perfected 
his  system  and  won  recognition,  and  his  labor 
has  convinced  those  who  have  studied  it  that 
the  redemption  of  the  arid  West,  if  it  is  to 
come  at  all,  must  come  through  the  adoption 
of  the  system  of  tillage  developed  by  his 
patience. 

It  is  not  a  patented,  or  monopolized 
system,  though  Mr.  Campbell  has  invented 
various  machines.  A  great  part  of  his 
writings  and  of  his  talks  to  farmers  tell  how 
to  accomplish  the  same  results  without  them. 
The  system  consists  mainly  in  deep  plowing, 
subsurface  packing  and  constant  shallow 
cultivation  of  the  surface,  All  these  are 
means  toward  the  sole  end  of  retaining  mois- 
ture within  reach  of  the  plant  roots  and  re- 
ducing evaporation  to  a  minimum.  The 
results  obtained  seem  to  warrant  the  proph- 
ecy of  an  agricultural  revolution  in  the  sub- 
humid  belt. 

Deep  plowing,  Mr.  Campbell  says,  is  neces- 
sary to  the  formation  of  an  ample  reservoir 
for  the  retention  of  water.  The  prairie  soils 
have  lain  unstirred  for  centuries,  and  the 
passage  of  water  through  them  has  resulted 
in  a  sort  of  columnar  formation.  Through 
the  interstices  between  these  "columns" 
the  water  runs  downward  by  gravity,  and 
the  little  columns  act  as  wicks,  drawing  it 
back  to  the  surface  by  capillarity.  As  long 
as  the  tops  of  these  wicks  are  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  winds,  the  rapid  evaporation 
that  occurs  from  the  surface  keeps  in  motion 
the  endless  upward  current  of  moisture  to  be 
borne  away  and  wasted  by  the  thirsty  breeze. 
Deep  plowing,  burying  the  tops  of  these 
columns  under  from  eight  to  twelve  inches 
of  looser  soil,  effectively  checks  the  movement. 
But  deep  plowing  alone  is  not  sufficient. 
The  broken  ground  must  receive  such  treat- 
ment at  once  after  plowing,  while  it  is  still 
moist,  as  will  prevent  its  drying  by  evapora- 
tion, while  still  allowing  the  falling  rain  to 
soak  into  it  easily,  and  also,  keeping  the 
hoisting-chain  of  capillarity  going  beneath 
the  surface  to  lift  moisture  to — but  not  past — 
the  root-bed  from  deep  in  the  earth.  And 
this  treatment  is  the  new  idea. 

The  subsurface,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
plowed  ground  to  within  three  or  four  inches 
of  the  surface,  must  be  firmly  packed,  while 
the  surface  soil  must  remain  loose  and  mellow 
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and  must  be  immediately  pulverized  by  the 
harrow.  Now,  "packing"  suggests  at  once 
the  old-fashioned  roller.  But  this  time- 
honored  implement  will  not  do.  It  packs 
the  surface  but  can  hardly  affect  the  soil  five 
or  six  inches  down.  It  rolls  along  upon  a 
crust  of  its  own  forming.  Even  when  fol- 
lowed by  the  harrow,  it  fails  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  method.  But  the 
subsurface  may  be  packed  with  implements 
found  on  every  farm,  and  Mr.  Campbell  has- 
besides  devised  a  special  tool  for  this  work. 
An  inspection  of  the  fields  at  his  experiment 
stations  convinces  one  that  this  subsurface 
packing  is  the  essential  process  in  his  system, 
vital  to  the  necessary  hoarding  of  moisture. 

The  reason  that  packing  is  indispensable 
seems  plain.  The  plow  turns  clods,  stubble, 
weeds  and  rubbish,  under  the  "slice,  "  forming 
many  cavities.  Across  these  cavities  moist- 
ture  cannot  pass  by  capillarity,  but  the  air 
chambers  increase  evaporation.  The  vege- 
table matter  itself,  dry  and  undecayed,  aids 
evaporation  instead  of  retaining  moisture. 
The  root-bed  cannot  hold  moisture  unless 
it  is  firm;  and  unless  moisture  be  retained 
the  crop  fails. 

After  the  deep  plowing  and  the  subsurface 
packing,  must  follow  constant  shallow  surface 
cultivation.  The  object  of  this  is  two-fold: 
to  check  evaporation,  and  to  avoid  disturb- 
ance of  the  plants'  root-bed  in  which  is  carried 
on  the  work  of  gathering  support  for  the 
growth  above.  No  long  pointed  shovels  are 
permitted.  So  deep,  and  no  deeper,  must 
the  cultivator  run  throughout  the  season. 
The  ground,  under  this  plan,  after  one  or  two 
cultivations  resembles  a  level  floor  of  firm 
earth  with  two  or  three  inches  of  dust  spread 
over  it. 

The  checking  of  evaporation  is  the  one  cud 
toward  which  all  these  steps  have  tended. 
For  drought  is  simply  evaporation  out- 
stripping rainfall.  Only  a  few  inches  of  rain 
are  needed  to  mature  crops,  if  it  can  be  kept 
where  it  is  wanted — in  the  ground;  and  the 
vast  down-pours  of  a  wet  season,  like  those 
of  the  South  American  llanos,  are  ineffectual 
to  prevent  the  parching  droughts  of  summer, 
because  an  enormous  evaporation  goes  on  in 
the  dry  season.  By  the  Campbell  method 
evaporation  may  be  so  reduced  that,  even  with 
much  less  than  nineteen  inches  of  annual 
rainfall,  precipitation  will  gain  upon  it,  and 
the  body  of  moist  earth  become  greater  year 


by  year.  And  this  is  done  by  no  magic, 
but  by  the  simple  expedient  of  keeping  the 
field  protected  during  summer  by  a  three- 
inch  blanket  of    dust. 

This  dust  blanket  is  produced  by  stirring 
the  surface  once  in  every  five  to  seven  days 
through  the  growing  season,  to  a  depth  of 
three  or  four  inches.  Success  is  a  question 
of  industry  only.  When  the  "hot  wind" 
blows,  cultivate;  when  the  temperature  rises, 
cultivate;  and  especially  after  a  shower, 
when  the  surface  has  been  moistened,  settled 
and  crusted  over  by  the  baking  sun,  restore 
the  dust  blanket  at  once  by  cultivation.  For 
this  crust  forms  a  conductor  between  the 
moist  earth  and  the  dry  air  above,  and  in 
every  hour  of  its  existence  it  empties  tons  of 
moisture  into  the  prairie  breeze. 

All  crops  grown  in  hills  or  rows,  such  as 
corn,  potatoes,  beets  and  vegetables,  must  be 
cultivated  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  during 
the  growing  season.  Orchards  must  be  given 
at  least  as  much  attention.  Much  of  the 
cultivation,  however,  is  done  with  light 
harrows  so  broad  as  to  enable  one  man  to 
cover  forty  acres  a  day.  There  are  three-row 
and  two-row  cultivators  for  the  period  after 
the  crop  has  passed  the  harrowing  stage. 
Wheat  and  the  other  small  grains  are  har- 
rowed after  each  rain  until  the  crop  is  several 
inches  high;  or  sown  in  drills  far  enough 
separated  to  permit  of  stirring  the  soil 
between  the  rows.  With  such  methods  and 
machinery  the  cost  is  reduced  surprisingly 
near  to  that  of  cultivating  ordinary  land. 

The  Campbell  method  has  fought  its  way 
to  acceptance  through  its  results  only.  Its 
first  victory  was  won  in  1893  in  Brown 
County,  S.  D.,  when  Mr.  Campbell  grew  124 
bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  in  competition 
witli  his  "unconverted"  father,  who  under- 
took by  old  New  England  methods  to  surpass 
the  new  way,  and  met  failure  from  severe 
drought.  In  the  autumn  Mr.  Campbell's 
field  was  moist  to  a  depth  of  six  feet,  though 
all  others  were  dry  as  dust  to  an  indefinite 
depth.  In  October,  1894,  the  same  fields 
showed  ten  feet  of  moisture — a  clear  evidence 
of  gain  on  the  drought.  Mr.  Campbell  was 
testing  his  system  patiently,  and  by  true 
scientific  methods,  and  this  year  sent  many 
test  tubes  of  earth  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  for  moisture-tests. 
The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  these 
tests  from  two  fields:  No.  1,  under  the  Camp- 
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FIFTY -FOUR  AND  A  HALF  BUSHELS  OF  WHEAT  TO  THE  ACRE 
Grown  on  a  model  farm  at  Holdrege,  Nebraska,  by  the  Campbell  system 


bell  method;  No.  2,  under  ordinary  tillage. 
Similar  results  are  found  in  all  these  tests. 
The  table  covers  the  first  ten  tests  of  July,  at 
the  Hastings,  Neb.  station. 


Date 
July      1 

3 
4 

5 
6 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 
12 


Inches  Rainfall 
None 


Percentage  of  Moisture 


1-16  inch 
None 


No.  1 
18.49 
18.23 
18.30 
19.89 
19.19 
17.04 
18.85 
18.37 

r7-36 
16.29 


No.  2 
9.71 
9.68 

10.25 
9.16 

10.43 

10.00 

9-85 
8.62 

8-93 

8.20 


The  significant  thing  shown  in  this  table 
is  the  uniform  moisture  of  the  Campbell 
fields,  at  the  level  most  favorable  to  plant 
growth,   as  well  as  its  constant  excess  over 


the  others.  A  few  days  prior  to  this,  a  24- 
inch  test  showed  17^  per  cent,  moisture  in 
Campbell's  field  and  only  7^  per  cent,  in 
others.  This  was  followed  by  a  downpour 
of  5^  inches  of  rain,  immediately  after  which 
tests  showed  25  per  cent,  of  moisture  in  other 
fields  and  only  19  per  cent  in  Campbell's; 
for  water  was  absorbed  more  freely  in  the 
Campbell  field,  and  went  down  below  the 
test-tube  distance  to  come  up  slowly  as  needed. 
Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  water  in  soil  makes 
mud.  Eight  per  cent,  leaves  it  as  dry  as 
dust.  The  writer  has  found  the  soil  in 
Campbell's  fields  moist  enough  to  be  squeezed 
into  a  ball,  while  identical  soil  fifty  feet  away, 
cultivated  by  ordinary  methods,  would  blow 
away  in  dust  when  released. 


A  FIELD  OF  SUGAR  BEETS  NEAR  FORT  COLLINS,  COLO. 
Yielding  23  tons  to  the  acre  under  the  Campbell  system  without  irrigation 
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A  "DRY  FARMING"  CROP  AT  WALSENBURG,  COLO. 


FODDER  ON  AN  UN1RRIGATED  DESERT 


In  1896,  Mr.  Campbell  began  his  appeal 
to  the  great  millers  and  elevator  men"  of 
Minneapolis  and  to  the  management  of  the 
railroads  for  aid  in  establishing  model 
farms  as  educational  centres.  He  has 
been  so  far  successful  that  in  each  of  the 
ten  seasons  since  then  he  has  been  able  to 
carry  on  his  work.  He  has  lectured  to  gath- 
ings  of  farmers ;  he  has  published  agricultural 
papers;  he  has  published  yearly  a  manual 
and  year-book  of  his  work;  he  has  operated 
model  farms  in  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 


Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Colorado,  with  uni- 
form success.  Moreover  he  shows  tangible 
things  as  earnest  of  this — such  as  40-bushel 
corn  grown  at  Lisbon,  N.  D.;  wheat  from 
Holdredge,  Neb.,  giving  the  enormous  yield 
of  54^  bushels  per  acre,  and  in  Cheyenne 
County,  Kan.,  running  43^  bushels  to  the  acre; 
corn  giving  forty  bushels  at  Walsenburg, 
Colorado,  grown  6800  feet  above  sea  level; 
and  sugar  beets  running  23  tons  an  acre  from 
near  Ft.  Collins,  Colo.  In  addition  to  these 
products  of  the  "desert"  he  shows  orchards 


A  II   Mil  TREE  FIVE  MONTHS  FROM  SETTING 
On  a  "dry  fanning"  model  farm,  in  Colorado 


THE  S\ME  TREE  ELEVEN  MONTHS  LATER 
Growing  on  a  semi-desert  without  irrigation 
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ONE  OF  THE  VARIETIES  OF  THE  SUB-SOIL  PACKER 
This  tool  is  the  basis  of  the  success  of  the  Campbell  system 


like  that  at  Hill  City,  Kan.,  which  five  years 
after  planting  are  oases  in  the  treeless  prairies. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  farming  pop- 
ulation is  becoming  awakened  to  the  value 
of  dry  farming.  The  Campbell  method  is 
spoken  of  as  the  salvation  of  the  dry  belt. 
The  work  is  an  enormous  one,  that  of  chang- 


ing the  traditional  methods  of  plowing  and 
harrowing  and  tilling,  of  a  whole  farming 
population.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  his 
progress  has  been  so  slow,  but  that  in  the  ten 
years  of  his  active  apostolate  (for  such  his 
life  has  been)  this  useful  and  patient  man 
has  succeeded  in  doing  so  much. 


MR.  H.  W.  CAMPBELL  THE  RESULT  OF  "DRY  FARMING" 

Whose    method    of    preserving    the    rainfall    is    transforming       Corn  grown  by  the  Campbell  method  and  corn  grown  by  the  or  - 
great    semi-arid    regions    to    good   farming    land.  dinary  method  in  the  same  vicinity  in  Colorado. 


A  HUGE  TRAINLOAD  IN  THE  COAL  REGIONS 


THE    DRAMA    OF    COAL 

LIFE  IN  THE  MINKS  WHERE  TOIL  AND  DANGER  MAKE  LIFE  A  STRETCH  OF 
GRINDING,  WORRYING  EFFORT  HOW  THE  HUGE  OUTPUT  OF  BITUMINOUS 
COAL  IS  TORN  FROM  THE  EARTH  AND  POURED  INTO  THE  CHANNELS  OF  TRADE— 
THE      COAL      ON      TRAIN      AND      BOAT  — THE      ROMANCE     OF     A     VAST     INDUSTRY 

BY 

HENRY    WADSWORTH 


WHOEVER  has  lived  in  the  heart  of 
the  coal  fields  must  have  seen  the 
heroic  drama  played  upon  the  bark- 
ground  of  the  mines.  Life,  action,  color— 
every  quality  of  the  play — the  comedy  and 
sure  tragedy — all  are  compressed  within  the 
scene.  Energy  resounds  in  uproar;  Trade's 
countless  industries  lend  their  voices  to  the 
chorus,  and  Coal,  you  mind,  is  the  motif. 
Railroads  from  the  mere  jerkwater  spurs  to 
the  four-track  trunk  lines  cut  the  landscape 
into  a  giant  geometric  pattern;  the  air 
rumbles  with  the  tread  of  heavy  trains,  and 


day  and  night  reverberate  with  the  engines' 
splitting  voices.  It  is  hustle — bustle — tur- 
moil; and  the  coal  tipples,  source  of  all  this 
movement,  lift  their  voices  loudly  in  the 
orchestration.  One  sees  them  on  every  hand, 
gaunt,  unlovely  structures  straddling  the 
railroad  tracks  or  hanging  over  the  river's 
banks,  all  stained  with  grime  and  steam,  and 
resonant  with  deafening  noises — unlovely, 
yes;  but  still  temples  of  a  powerful  Trade. 
Your  miner  finds  no  great  romance  in  his 
toil.  He  is  an  unimaginative  fellow,  take 
him  altogether,  and  in  mining  this  tempera- 
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ment  seems  a  necessity.  It  is  work — 
hard  work — labor  in  its  severest  form  that 
sweats  the  coal  from  its  holding;  and  the 
man  of  the  pit  takes  upon  himself  in  his  toil 
that  stolidity  which  is  ever  the  mark  of  his 
calling.  He  may  be  a  Hun  or  a  Slav — either 
a  Magyar  or  a  Muscovite — or  he  may  be 
Lithuanian,  Polack,  Croat,  Austrian,  Finn, 
Dane,  Swede,  Italian,  Englishman,  Scot,  or 
Irishman;  or  perhaps  he  is  an  American 
or  a  Negro  or  blonde  Teuton — whatever  his 
nationality , he  is  usually  stolidity  impersonate, 
and  you  cannot  wonder  at  the  fact. 

His  day's  work  is  either  eight,  nine,  or 
ten  hours,  this  dependent  upon  whether  it 
is  a  union  or  non-union  mine.  One  ordinarily 
speaks  of  him  inclusively  as  a  miner;  in  the 
pit  he  is  divided  into  many  classes — cutter, 
loader,  driver,  trackman,  timberer,  pumper, 
eager,  trapper,  top-man,  dumper,  weigh-man, 
fire-boss,  pit-boss,  and  so  on.  In  the  berths 
of  authority  are  the  English-speaking  races; 
under  them  are  every  race  of  the  Old  World. 
So,  daily,  to  the  mine  openings  there  passes 
across  the  landscape  such  a  congress  of  all 
peoples  as  the  world  sees  nowhere  else. 

Work — whatever  its  classification — begins 
at  7  a.  m.,  and  before  the  whistle  blows  the 
gangs  begin  gathering  at  the  top.  The  mine 
may  be  one  of  three  types,  either  shaft,  slope, 
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THE  METHOD  OF  LOADING  THE  CARS  AT  THE  MINES 

or  drift,  and  by  that  is  indicated  the  position 
of  the  coal.  In  a  shaft  mine,  the  opening 
sinks  vertically  to  the  vein;  in  a  slope  mine, 
it  slants  in  at  a  fixed  grade;  in  a  drift  mine, 
the  coal  is  entered  directly  on  the  out-crop. 
If  a  "closed"  mine — that  is,  one  whose  work- 
ings generate  above  a  certain  percentage  of 
gas — safety  lamps  are  the  law,  and  so  a  long 
line  stretches  toward  the  door  of  the  lamp 
house  beside  the  pit.  There  the  miner  obtains 
the  lamp  already  lighted  and  waiting  for  him, 
and  is  ready  to  go  below. 

Around  the  pit  mouth — assuming  it  to  be  a 
shaft  mine — the  gangs  await  the  hoisting  of 
the  cages  that  come  flitting  up  out  of  the 
ground  to  the  hoo-hoo  roaring  of  the  hoisting 
engine's  exhaust  and  the  whining  of  the 
cables  on  the  sheaves.  Out  of  the  pit  spume 
blasts  of  vapor;  the  air  is  warm  and  heavy 
with  steam  and  stale  with  the  stench  of  rot- 
ting water.  One  hears  the  drip,  drip  of  mois- 
ture falling  in  the  shaft;  and  the  cages  pop- 
ping unexpectedly  out  of  the  ground  drip  and 
glisten  with  the  drench.  You  see  in  this 
some  reason  for  the  rubber  boots  worn  by 
every  man,  though  it  is  not  by  any  means  true 
that  all  mines  are  wet.  On  the  contrary, 
some  are  so  dry  that  it  is  necessary  at  odd 
times  to  sprinkle  the  roads.  Gas  and  the  dust 
of  the  pure  carbon  are  two  of  the  greatest 
dangers  in  the  mine ;  singly  or  combined  they 
may  produce  an  explosion  that  might  not 
only  kill  every  living  thing  in  its  path,  but 
wreck  the  mine  as  well. 

One  thinks  abstractedly  of  a  mine  as  a  pit 
of  deep  silence;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  at 
times  alive  with  movement  and  a  complexity 
of  noises.        Life  seems  constantly  in  motion 
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LADEN    MINE    CARS    IN    UNDERGROUND    GALLERIES         UNDERCUTTING  WITH  AN  ELECTRICAL  MACHINE 


upon  its  gangways — that  is,  during  the  hours 
of  labor — and  in  these  same  passages  is  a  like- 
ness to  the  domain  of  ants.  Some  run  par- 
allel to  each  other,  others  cut  across;  and  at 
fixed  distances  the  rooms  are  turned  off.  In 
these  rooms  the  bulk  of  the  coal  is  mined, 
and  the  mine  is  so  laid  off  that  they  cut 
across  the  grain  of  the  coal  and  not  with  it. 
Colloquially  the  aim  is  to  cut  the  out-put 
from  the  "face";  the  galleries — or  "entries" 
— are  cut  into  the  "butt,"  or  parallel  to  the 
grain. 

All  other  work  in  the  mine  either  prepares 
for  the  cutter  and  loader  or  follows  upon 
their  work.  From  their  hands  goes  the 
mined  coal  to  the  tipples  above,  and  so  over 
the  screens  into  the  railroad  cars.  There  you 
have,  in  rough  essence,  the  facts  of  mining 
coal. 

Most  of  this  cutting — "under-cutting" — 
is  done  at  night,  and  it  is  a  spectacle  cal- 
culated to  hold  the  attention.     To-day,  ma- 


chinery performs  the  work  in  mining  bitumi- 
nous coal;  but  in  the  old  davs  it  was  part  of 
the  miner's  toil  to  do  it  by  hand.  He  lay  on 
his  side  then,  and  chipped  a  gap  in  the  bottom 
coal  with  a  hand-pick,  so  that  when  the  coal 
was  shot  down  from  the  roof,  its  bulk  was 
moved  forward  out  upon  the  floor.  To-day 
—except  in  cases  where  there  is  a  treacherous 
roof — this  work  is  done  by  machines  that 
accomplish  in  a  few  minutes  what  it  ordi- 
narily took  in  the  old  days  some  hours  to 
complete.  One  that  has  seen  the  conven- 
tional chain  machine  walk  into  the  solid  coal, 
cutting  it  clear  from  the  floor  with  savage 
energy,  gets  some  concrete  idea  of  the  power 
and  importance  of  machinery  in  man's  affairs. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  chain  machine  con- 
sists of  an  endless  chain  armed  with  teeth  at 
regular  intervals,  and  driven  by  compressed 
air  or  electricity.  It  is  set  against  the  face 
of  the  coal  and  when  the  power  is  turned  on, 
these   chain  teeth    literally    rasp    out    a    gap 
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A  PUNCHING  MACHINE  OPERATED  BY  COMPRESSED  AIR 
How  the  miner  and  his  helper  take  out  the  coal 


between  the  coal  and  the  bottom  slate.  An- 
other type  is  the  "puncher,"  which  is  simply 
a  type  of  rock  drill  set  up  horizontally  on 
wheels.  To  operate  this  form  of  cutting 
machine  requires  a  man  of  brawn;  it  is  like 
straddling  a  cannon,  for  the  machine  runner 
sits  on  an  inclined  plank,  turns  on  the  com- 
pressed air,  and  then  by  the  sheer  strength  of 
his  arms  and  legs  takes  up  the  shock  of  the 
recoil  each  time  the  piston  pick  strikes  the 
face  of  the  coal.  Chain  machines  are  run 
usually  wherever  space  and  a  strong  roof  per- 
mit it;  the  "puncher"  when  the  roof  slate 
is  too  treacherous  to  stand  a  machine  brace; 
the  hand  pick  last  of  all. 

The  loader,  on  reaching  his  room,  finds  the 
coal  already  undercut  and  fixed  for  the  shot 
that  blows  it  down  from  the  roof.  If  he  is  a 
careful  miner — and  this  kind,  by  the  way,  is 
the  only  one  that  escapes  death  or  crippling— 
if  he  is  careful  he  makes  sure  that  the  roof  is 
intact,  and  not  in  danger  of  tumbling  about 
his  ears.  He  has  his  own  ways  of  deter- 
mining this,  either  by  its  appearance,  or  by 
sounding  it  with  his  pick.  Or,  again,  if  the 
roof  is  laboring  under  a  too  excessive  strain, 
it  will  sound  its  own  complaint  and  so  make 
the  peril  known.  If  it  is  a  bad  roof,  he  must 
either  wedge  down    the  roof  slate  or  set   up 


his  ''props" — posts  cut  conveniently  to  the 
average  height  of  the  coal.  This  much  of 
safety  made  sure,  he  is  ready  to  go  at  the 
work  of  drilling  for  the  shots. 

In  blasting  down  the  coal— or  shooting  it 
down,  as  the  term  is — there  is  another  draft 
on  his  strength.  He  must  help  force  in  the 
boring  iron  by  the  power  of  lis  shoulders, 
and  so  sets  his  drill  into  a  breast  plate — i.  e. 
an  iron  harness  that  fits  across  his  chest.  In 
some  workings  this  is  done  by  machine  drills, 
though  ordinarily  the  miner  is  called  upon  to 
do  it  himself.  Once,  however,  his  shot  holes 
are  set  in  the  coal,  he  plants  the  charges,  and 
then  awaits  the  coming  of    the  "shooter,"  a 
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qualified  miner  duly  appointed  to  this  ticklish 
duty. 

This  point  of  firing  the  shots  is  hardly  one 
to  be  trusted  to  inexperienced  hands.  In  a 
gaseous  mine  or  in  one  whose  air  is  saturated 
with  coal  dust,  an  explosion — as  it  has  been 
said — may  reckon  upon  the  death  of  every 
living  creature  in  the  pit.  Yet  while  this  is 
known  to  every  man,  there  is  a  familiarity 
that  breeds  contempt  even  to  destruction. 
In  the  mines,  death  follows  from  many 
causes — explosions    and    falling    slate    cause 


from  its  bed  of  ages  by  the  ruthless  needs  of 
to-day,  and  ready  to  start  for  the  upper 
world. 

It  now  lies  on  the  mine  floor  in  lumps  of 
varying  sizes,  or  part  of  its  bulk  stands  tip- 
ping out  from  the  vein.  There  is  your  mer- 
chantable product;  once  cleaned  of  slate  and 
loaded  in  the  waiting  pit  wagon  it  waits  to  be 
hauled  to  the  bottom  and  so  up  the  cage  to 
the  top.  Its  winning  from  earth  sounds 
plausibly  easy  in  this  account;  actually  it  is 
a  task  that  calls  upon  every  store  of  strength, 


THE  COAL  BARGES  AND  STERN  WHEELERS  ON  THE  MONONGAHELA 

Whole  fleets  of  coal  barges,  with  acres  of  coal  sometimes  visible  at  one  time,  r  n  the  river  to  Pittsburg 


most  of  them — and  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
instances  these  catastrophes  are  traceable  to 
acts  of  the  most  astounding  carelessness. 

When  the  shooter  has  satisfied  himself 
that  the  air  is  clear  and  that  the  shots  are 
properly  placed  and  as  properly  tamped,  he 
connects  his  wires  and  fires  the  powder.  Its 
detonation  fairly  takes  the  breath  away;  the 
roar  reverberates  through  the  mine  gal- 
leries, hounded  back  and  forth  in  countless 
echoes.     So  down  comes  the  coal,  out-rooted 


skill,  and  intelligence  given  toman.  Even  in 
its  passage  to  the  cages  it  is  beset  with  diffi- 
culties. The  pit  wagon  once  loaded,  the 
miner  shoulders  it  to  the  haulage.  There  it  is 
started  forward  either  by  mule  power,  by  rope 
haulage,  or  by  locomotive  of  air  or  electric 
power.  In  any  case,  speed  is  the  requisite. 
At  the  bottom,  a  gang  hustles  the  wagon  on 
to  an  empty  cage;  the  whistle  pipes  its  signal 
to  the  top;  and  so  into  the  light  it  has  not 
seen  for  ages,  pops  the  coal,  new-mined. 
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On  top,  there  is  that  same  clamorous 
bustle  which  stands  against  the  long  time  of 
silences  wherein  the  coal  has  slept.  The 
cages,  flying  to  the  top  with  their  loads,  dis- 
charge the  wagons  upon  the  tipple  tracks. 
Hand  labor  may  run  them  to  the  screens,  or 
they  be  shoved  forward  by  a  pneumatic 
pusher.  But  whatever  the  means,  there  is 
ever  apparent  an  anxiety  to  avoid  delays. 
To-day,  there  is  a  bare  margin  of  profit  in  all 
soft  coal,  and  delays  help  mightily  along  with 
other  cause  to  pile  up  cost.  Once  mined, 
there  is  a  rush  to  start  the  coal  forward;  so 
the  tipples  crowd  themselves  to  the  work, 
the  coal  goes  roaring  over  the  screens,  halts 
a  brief  instant  in  the  pans  while  the  scale- 
beam  notes  its  weight — then  it  crashes  and 
clatters  downward  into  the  waiting  car,  or 
discharges  into  the  barge  of  the  river. ways. 

Here  you  have  the  coal  set  forth  upon  its 
journeys.  It  is  the  second  stage  and  one 
quite  as  vital  as  the  operation  of  the  mine 
itself.  At  the  base  of  matters,  all  steam 
traffic  away  from  the  Southern  oil  fields  rests 
upon  the  production  of  coal.  Without  this 
coal,  transportation  would  fall  to  a  minimum; 
without  the  railroads — aside  from  the  small 
share  carried  on  the  rivers — coal  could  hardly 
be  produced.  It  is  a  co-partnership  of  in- 
tensely mutual  interests;  and  one  must  work 
hand  in  glove  with  the  other  or  trouble 
rapidly  follows. 

If  you  will  glance  at  a  map  of  the  coal  fields, 
you  will  note  that  the  geography  is  cut  ap- 
parently haphazard  by  innumerable  inter- 
secting or  parallel  lines.  Some  run  tribu- 
tary to  great  systems ;  others  apparently  begin 
nowhere  and  end  in  the  distance  indefinitely. 
It  seems  puzzling  at  a  glance,  but  one  in  the 
coal  field  understands:  each  of  these  rail- 
roads is  following  the  lines  of  least  resistance 
in  tapping  the  most  available  sources  of  coal. 
As  a  rule,  they  follow  the  sinuosities  of  the 
streams,  in  this  way  avoiding  heavy  grades 
and  costly  engineering  work.  If  coal  is 
their  one  object,  there  is  no  capital  expended 
in  fancy  stations,  trim  turf,  and  neatly 
finished  stone.  Every  inch  of  their  way  is 
laid  down  with  grim  purpose — to  get  at  the 
coal  and  bear  it  back  into  the  world.  Thev 
may  go  four  sides  to  get  around  a  hill,  but  if 
they  can't  do  that  without  hitting  grade, 
they  will  bore  straight  through  it.  How- 
ever they  go,  the  aim  is  to  get  at  the  coal  in 
the  easiest  way  and  to  bring  it  back  at  the 


least  expense  of  time,  power,  and  money. 
There  is  no  outlay  of  money,  either,  for  fancy 
passenger  speed ;  on  many  of  these  roads  they 
deplore  the  fact  that  passenger  service  is  a 
necessary  evil.  Passenger  traffic,  by  author- 
ity, 1ms  right  of  way,  but  the  man  with  his 
ear  to  the  ground  hears  whispered  tales  of 
passenger  locals  side-tracked  to  let  a  "hog" 
and  a  string  of  "empties"  go  by  when  the 
orders  came  over  the  wire  to  rush.  This,  of 
course  applies  only  to  the  roads  whose  rev- 
enue springs  solely  from  the  coal ;  but  even 
on  the  main  trunk  lines  the  unlovely  mine 
product  is  treated  with  a  consideration  that 
implies  something  of  the  dignity  of  power. 

At  the  mines,  they  study  railroad  conditions 
with  the  anxiety  of  a  mother  hanging  over  a 
sickly  child.  Without  cars  you  cannot  run 
vour  mine,  and  shut-downs  hurt.  There  are 
the  fixed  charges  rolling  up  and  no  income 
to  pay  them  off.  If  the  car  supply  is  good, 
calm  peace  hangs  over  the  coal  field  like  a 
benison;  if  the  car  supply  tails,  the  air  is 
charged  with  anxiety — trouble — discontent. 
"Empties"  are  the  main  pursuit  of  the  coal 
man  as  much  as  the  constitutional  privilege 
to  hunt  happiness.  Strictly  speaking,  they 
are  one  and  the  same  thing  with  him. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  railroads  is  to 
grade  a  mine  according  to  its  daily  average 
output  and  to  give  it  a  fixed  percentage  of 
available  cars.  But  there  is  a  saying  that 
God  helps  those  that  help  themselves,  and  so 
every  coal  operator  either  goes  forth  per- 
sonally or  hires  some  one  else  to  raise  heaven 
and  earth  for  empties.  Some  have  made 
their  peace  with  the  deities  of  transportation 
—the  managers  of  the  systems;  others  lay 
siege  to  the  crews  of  local  "shifters"  or 
aspire  to  communion  with  yard  masters, 
train  masters,  car  distributors,  chief  clerks, 
and  division  superintendents.  In  the  end,  it 
is  all  the  same  thing — -the  eternal,  never- 
ending  pursuit  of  cars. 

In  some  of  the  larger  operations,  lines  of 
private  coal  cars  are  maintained — "indi- 
viduals" they  are  termed— and  following  these 
over  the  railroads  go  a  corps  of  specially 
trained  men — "car  chasers,"  in  the  colloquial. 
Their  work  is  to  rush  forward  the  coal,  to 
prevail  upon  the  consignee  to  unload,  and 
then  to  push  the  empty  coal  cars  homeward. 
It  means  days  and  nights  spent  in  yard  offices 
or  in  "pounding  track"— days  and  nights 
of   travel,   sometimes   in   the   luxury   of  pas- 
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senger  coaches  and  sometimes  in  the  cabin  of 
a  freight. 

Once  started,  there  is  a  great  ado  of  haste, 
worry,  trouble,  and  hurry  about  the  coal. 
Few  other  classes  of  heavy  freight  are  "pushed 
so  hard,  yet  few  suffer  such  extraordinary 
delays.  It  has  grown  to  be  a  mighty  task, 
to-day,  to  handle  all  the  output  of  the  mines. 
To  accomplish  it  taxes  transportation's  last 
resource.  By  day  and  by  night,  the  rail- 
road and  the  river  boats  keep  at  it.  On  the 
one  hand  is  the  drive  to  keep  the  loaded  coal 
going  out;  on  the  other,  the  greater  struggle 
to  provide  the  cars  or  boats  to  put  it  in.  On 
the  railroad,  there  are  the  local  shifters  and 
the  yard  engines  picking  up  the  coal  at  the 
tipples  or  drilling  it  into  trains  that  the  road 
crews  haul  away.  Daylight  or  dark  it  is 
always  going  on.  Hour  after  hour,  the  con- 
tributing sources  pour  in  their  bulk  of  coal ; 
the  yards  jam,  and  long  lines  of  coal  trains 
hang  upon  the  running  tracks.  On  the 
tributary  lines,  where  the  track  is  often 
literally  "thrown  down"  along  the  river's 
edge,  wrecks  are  a  common  occurrence;  but 
once  cleaned  up,  the  same  bustle  and  hurry 
begin  again  regardlessly.  One  truck  off  the 
rails  may  pile  cars  and  coal  as  high  as  a  house ; 
or  the  "hog"  itself  may  go  over  "into  the 
ditch."  One  car  is  little — it  is  tossed  over 
the  bank  and  left  .to  await  the  wrecking  crew's 
convenience — there  is  no  time  to  bother  when 
the  bulk  of  coal  is  under  way. 

So  it  is  with  the  coal  that  moves  by  the 
river  ways.  It  may  lie  awhile  in  the  "pools" 
waiting  for  a  "stage";  but  once  started,  it 
is  drive  day  and  night.  Let  the  rivers  begin 
to  rise,  and  life  awakens.  Towlines  are  cast 
off  from  the  bank,  the  fleets  of  coal-flats 
or  barges  are  lined  ahead,  and  swinging  in 
with  the  flood,  the  river  boats  push  and  paddle 
furiously  onward.  Either  by  rail  or  by 
water,  the  coal,  by  every  human  means,  is 
pushed  hard  upon  its  way. 

Assume  that  the  mine  output  moves  to 
"tide."  By  that  it  is  meant  that  the 
coal  goes  to  one  of  the  seaboard  ports. 
You  see  it  next  poured  in  its  bulk  through 
the  hatches  of  the  waiting  barge  and  then 
pushed  alongside  the  waiting  liner — if  that 
•be  its  destined  end.  In  its  march  from  the 
mines  to  the  seaboard  and  in  the  various 
phases  of  its  handling,  it  has  grown  still 
more  unlovely  to  the  eye.  Its  lumps,  once 
large  and  shining,  have  broken  asunder;  there 


is  a  large  percentage  of  slack  making  up  its 
bulk,  and  at  every  fresh  handling,  clouds  of 
dust  rise  upon  the  air.    Your  passenger-man, 
come  aboard  too  soon,  curses  it  for  its  dirt 
and  grime  and  climbs  away  to  cover.     But 
yonder    greasy,    smut-faced    lad    from    the 
engine  hold  hanging  over  the  rail  in  overalls 
and  jumper  finds  in  it  a  lively  interest  that 
the    other    shall    never    live    to    enjoy.     He 
notes  the  black  bulk  sluicing  down   the  coal 
ports  and  makes  up  his  mind  about  its  fitness 
— as  you  or  I  make  up  our  minds  to  the  fitness 
of   another   living   being — for   in   this   is    the 
fact  upon  which  hangs  the  living  energy  of 
the  ship.    However  one  looks  upon  the  matter, 
it  is  this  same  unlovely  product  of  the  under- 
world, this  same  coal,  that  has  done  most  to 
rob  time  of  its  tediousness  and  most  to  dwarf 
the  vastnesses  of  space.     It  is  the  one  great 
common  source  of  energy,  after  all,  and  there, 
perhaps,    is    some   romance    for   you    drawn 
from  this  commonplace.    "Johnny  Overalls" 
from   the   engine   hold  may   not   realize   the 
sentiment,  but  he  bears  a  powerful  respect 
for  the  homely  carbon  lumps  that  go  raffling 
down   the   chutes.     He   knows.      He   knows 
it  when  the  first  tinkle  comes  over  the  tele- 
graph   from    the   bridge — feels   it   when    the 
omnipotent,    massive   fabric   of   the    engines 
turn  over  to  a  touch  from  his  hand.       There 
comes   that  signal  from  above,   the  turning 
wheel  sets  open  the  valve-ports  in  the  feed, 
the  rods  swing  over,  gather  way  and  boom 
again  on  the  return.     It  is  the  coal  at  work  at 
last;    and   the   answer   to   all   the   time   and 
haste  and  trouble  and  worry  that  has  brought 
the  coal  to  its  toil.     Forward,  in  the  stoke 
holds,  the  same  rushing  activity  that  won  it 
from  the  earth,  the  same  turmoil — clamor — 
cnergv,  mark  its  final  use.     Underfoot  and 
overhead,  the  ship's  fabric  is  tremulous  with 
the    life    that    springs    from    it.     Gangs    of 
swart  and  brawny  half-clad  men  are  lined  up 
sweating    before    the    furnaces;     the    forced 
draft  roars  in  the  ears,  and  the  clatter  of  the 
scoops  upon  the  metal   flooring   beats  grat- 
ingly   upon    all    the    other    complexities    of 
sound.     There  are  the  boilers  singing  above, 
the  rumble  of  the  flames  upon  the  grates,  and 
the  never-ending  boom  of  the  engines  tread- 
ing   out    their    measure    in    the    engine  hold 
amidship.     Watch    in    and    watch    out,    tin- 
coal  keeps  passing  forward,  handed  through 
the  gangways   to   the   stoke  hold   and   flung 
hissing   from    the   metal   scoops  into   the   fur- 
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nace's  open  maw.  It  is  drive — drive — 
drive  even  to  the  last.  As  soon  as  one  gang 
has  labored  until  it  can  do  no  more  another 
takes  its  place — there  can  be  no  halting  now ; 
the  ship  is  crying  for  its  speed,  the  engines 
for  their  steam  and  the  boilers  for  their  heat. 
And  so,  in  the  end,  it  all  comes  back  to  one 
thing.  Yet  with  all  the  energy  and  all  the 
work  performed,  it  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
strength  stored  up  in  the  bulk  of  the  coal. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  with  all  the  keen- 
ness of  man's  invention  this  waste  still  goes 
on.  Say  19  per  cent. — it  is  more  often  but 
a  fraction  of  that — and  you  have  about  all 
that  man  makes   available   of   the   carbon's 


generous  energy.  There  is  the  loss  in  the 
boilers;  the  best  type  may  develop  70  per 
cent,  of  the  coal's  latent  strength,  but 
more  often  saves  less  than  60 — 50 — 
40  per  cent.  One  looks  at  a  liner's  engines 
and  says,  "There  is  power  enough!"  It  is  a 
child's  puny  strength  compared  to  what  the 
coal  really  offers,  what  no  one  has  had  wit 
enough  to  find  out  how  to  use.  The  coal 
itself  does  its  part— it  is  only  man  that  is 
lacking  or  the  engines  that  he  has  made.  So 
one  may  feel  sure  when  the  last  trail  of  smoke 
goes  dying  down  on  the  horizon  and  is 
whipped  away  by  the  wind  that  the  coal  at 
least  has  done  its  best. 


THE   FUTURE   OF    MANCHURIA 

A  SYSTEMATIC  TRADE  CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  WAKE  OF  THE  WAR— MANCHURIA 
BECOMING  COMMERCIALLY  A  DEPENDENCY  OF  JAPAN  LIKE  KOREA- 
NO     BUSINESS    FOR    EUROPEANS     EXCEPT     THROUGH     ASIATIC     MIDDLEMEN 

BY 

ERNEST     BRINDLE 


WHEN,  last  August,  the  historic  peace 
conference  of  which  Baron  Ko- 
mura  and  Count  Witte  were  the 
protagonists  was  nearing  its  end,  while  the 
world  waited  in  strained  eagerness  for  the  re- 
sult, I  was  one  day  talking  in  Mukden  to  a  pro- 
minent member  of  the  Japanese  General  Staff 
on  the  chances  of  a  settlement  being  effected 
between  Russia  and  Japan.  In  the  course  of 
the  conversation  my  companion  so  far  broke 
through  his  accustomed  reserve  as  to  say  with 
marked  emphasis,  "There  will  be  no  peace. 
We  shall  march  on  to  Harbin  and  drive  the 
Russians  into  Siberia."  That  remark  was  of 
interest,  not  so  much  because  of  the  fame 
and  influence  of  the  individual  who  uttered 
it,  as  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  expressed 
the  fervent  belief  ,of  the  entire  rank  and  file 
of  the  Japanese  Army.  That  diplomacy, 
cautious,  astute,  and  alive  to  the  imperative 
necessity  of  financial  retrenchment,  stepped 
in  and  prevented  what  armed  might  could 
have  accomplished,  bitterly  disappointed  the 
heroes  who  had  carried  forward  the  banner 
of  the  Rising  Sun  through  blood  and  fire  to  so 
many  victories,  and  exasperated  the  Japanese 


people  who  had  been  led  to  think  up  to  the 
last  moment  by  their  rulers  that  Manchuria 
would  be  freed  from  the.  last  shred  of  Russian 
influence  before  the  sword  was  sheathed  in 
the  scabbard.  When  the  first  shock  of  disap- 
pointment was  over,  it  was  perceived  that 
Japan  had  in  the  main  attained  the  fulfilment 
of  her  desire,  and  she  immediately  set  about 
the  task  of  consolidating  the  influence  ac- 
quired through  the  occupation  of  Ma-nchurian 
territory  by  her  troops.  Then,  the  glamor 
of  romance  cast  over  it  by  the  war  being 
dissipated  by  the  sunrise  of  a  peaceful  era; 
the  Manchurian  question  ceased  to  interest 
Western  people.  We  were  told  that  Japan 
had  thrown  open  Manchuria  to  the  trade 
of  the  world,  and  that  henceforth  all  countries 
would  be  free  to  take  an  unhampered  part 
in  the  development  of  that  rich  country. 
Nothing  need  be  urged  against  these  pleasing 
statements  beyond  the  recital  of  the  fact 
that  Japan,  having  successfully  waged  the 
most  gigantic  conflict  of  the  century  single- 
handed  against  Russia,  has  now  set  forth  to 
fight  all  comers  in  the  commercial  struggle 
impending   in    the    territories    the    future   of 
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which  she  has  so  firm  and  valid  a  claim  to 
control. 

Regarded  politically,  the  future  of  Man- 
churia seems  assured  on  the  lines  laid  down 
for  it  in  the  agreement  come  to  between  China 
and  Japan  a  few  months  ago.  The  pro- 
visions of  that  agreement,  which  was  signed 
at  Peking  by  leading  diplomatists  of  both 
countries,  have  not  been  made  public,  but 
judging  from  the  course  of  events  since  their 
promulgation  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  noth- 
ing will  be  done  by  China  to  hinder  Japan 
from  enjoying  to  the  fullest  extent  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  her  victorious  cam- 
paign. Those,  while  being  similar,  are  far 
more  substantial  than  the  rights  and  privileges 
Great  Britain  exercises  in  Egypt,  inasmuch 
as  Manchuria  offers  a  vast  field  for  labor  and 
enterprise  to  the  surplus  population  of  Japan. 
The  immense  importance  of  this  fact  can  be 
better  appreciated  when  the  existing  state 
of  things  in  Manchuria  is  considered. 

Since  the  Japanese  have  been  in  occupation 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  country  a  large 
and  steadily  growing  trade  has  sprung  up 
between  the  native  inhabitants  and  Japan. 
This  trade  has  been  fostered  and  encouraged 
in  every  way  by  the  representatives  of  com- 
merce given  permission  by  the  government 
authorities  at  Tokio  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
the  army.  By  the  end  of  the  war  these  emis- 
saries of  trade  had  established  business  posts 
from  Dalny  to  Kaiyuan.  Many  of  them 
were  backed  by  powerful  firms  and  plenty  of 
capital,  but  the  majority  of  them  were  petty 
tradesmen  who  commenced  to  deal  direct 
with  their  native  customers.  In  Dalny,  Port 
Arthur,  Newchwang,  Liaoyang,  and  Mukden, 
to  name  the  most  important  centres,  scores  of 
Japanese  took  shops  and  placed  signs  above 
the  doors  in  native  quarters  where  such  phe- 
nomena had  never  been  seen  before.  In  the 
first  three  named  ports  the  army  of  invading 
traders  on  a  small  scale  swelled  to  such  di- 
mensions in  the  first  few  months  subsequent 
to  the  battle  of  Mukden  that  the  authorities 
were  speedily  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  dealing  with  overcrowded  settlements. 
Many  of  the  immigrants  were  sent  back  to 
Japan  by  the  first  available  transports,  while 
others  trekked  into  localities  offering  more  or 
less  favorable  opportunities  of  enterprise.  In 
a  miraculously  short  space  of  time  Japanese 
of  the  business  class  had  penetrated  into 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  to-day  they  are 


acquiring  interests  there  which  rival  com- 
petitors of  other  nations  would  find  it  im- 
possible to  undermine. 

It  is  in  Newchwang,  that  great  emporium 
of  trade  for  the  whole  of  Manchuria,  that 
Japanese  colonial  enterprise  at  the  present 
time  is  most  noteworthy  and  of  the  greatest 
significance  for  the  future.  Already  the  town 
and  its  environs  have  been  improved  in 
a  number  of  ways  with  a  view  to  benefiting 
every  section  of  the  community.  Old  roads 
have  been  widened  and  ballasted  and  new 
thoroughfares  constructed  with  praiseworthy 
rapidity.  The  Japanese  population  numbers 
several  thousands  living  in  houses  erected 
with  building  materials  shipped  from  Japan. 
The  Japanese  import  trade  with  the  port 
increases  weekly,  and  the  facilities  afforded 
by  the  river  Liao  for  easy  communication 
with  districts  as  far  north  as  Tiding,  rich  in 
agricultural  wealth  and  thickly  populated, 
are  being  extensively  utilized  by  traders 
possessing  junks  and  schooners.  The  efforts 
of  the  individual  are  being  energetically 
supported  by  government  assistance,  which 
is  not  in  any  way  slackened  by  feeble  obstruc- 
tionist attempts  of  native  officials.  The 
minds  in  Tokio  that  engineered  the  war  have 
taken  in  hand  the  systematic  organization 
of  a  trade  campaign  in  Manchurian  territories, 
the  results  of  which  will  one  day  astonish 
those  people  who  have  not  even  yet  realized 
that  Japan  was  not  animated  by  philanthropic 
motives  in  an  international  sense  when  she 
fought  Russia. 

The  eight  or  nine  millions  of  people  living 
in  Manchuria  have  not  as  yet  voiced  any 
great  demand,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  Chinese-speaking  people,  for  the  blessings 
of  Western  civilization.  Their  physical  re- 
quirements are  few,  and,  like  their  mental 
and  spiritual  nourishments,  are  for  the  most 
part  produced  at  home.  The  export  and 
import  trade  with  foreign  countries,  how- 
ever, has  always  been  voluminous,  and  its 
possibilities  of  expansion  are  of  an  unlimited 
nature.  It  is  the  keen  recognition  of  this 
fact  by.,  the  Japanese  nation  as  a  whole  that  im- 
parts such  interest  to  the  situation.  By  reason 
of  close  proximity  to  the  country,  cheap- 
ness of  transport  with  which  even  Chinese 
shippers  cannot  compete,  an  inexhaustible 
labor  supply,  and  with  a  merchant  class  even 
more  thorough  than  that  of  Germany  in 
studying     the    wants    and    anticipating    the 
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wishes  of  its  customers,  Japan  has  fair  chances 
of  repeating  in  Manchuria  her  commercial 
successes  in  Korea.  We  read  now  of  Japanese 
shops  at  Harbin,  stocked  with  cheap  goods 
made  to  imitate  those  of  European  manu- 
facture in  demand  among  the  natives,  doing 
roaring  business.  Against  the  branch  of 
trade  thus  started  the  Russian  or  German 
competitors  of  the  Japanese  have  no  chance. 
The  Manchu  does  not  much  care  whether 
the  article  he  purchases  is  made  in  London  or 
Timbuctoo  so  long  as  it  meets  his  require- 
ments. What  he  does  think  about  is  the 
price,  and  when  a  Japanese  tradesman  comes 
along  offering  him  imitation  brands  of  goods 
at  a  far  cheaper  price  than  he  ever  supposed 
them  capable  of  being  made  for,  he  becomes 
a  customer  without  inquiry  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  purchases.  Thus  Japan  is  quickly 
increasing  her  Manchurian  trade  by  humble 
means  which  would  be  despised  by  the 
white  trader.  Her  emigrants  can  live  on  the 
same  food  and  rough  it  in  similar  style  to  the 
natives,  with  whom,  being  Asiatics,  they 
have  much  in  common.  Whatever  in- 
creased demand  there  may  be  in  Manchuria 
for  European  manufactures,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  it  will  be  supplied  to  the  market 
through  the  medium  of  Japanese  middlemen 
living  there,  who,  whenever  it  is  possible, 
will  purchase  direct  from  their  own  merchants. 
In  the  development  of  the  mineral  wealth 
of  Manchuria,  European  and  American  capital 
may  be  profitably  invested  if  the  hopes  of  an 
enlightened  policy  in  this  direction  being 
adopted  by  the  Chinese  Government  are 
realized.  But  we  may  take  it  for  an  absolute 
certainty  that  it  will  be  as  difficult  as  ever 
for  foreigners  to  obtain  concessions.  Now 
that  China  has  little  to  fear  from  European 
aggression  she  will  be  emboldened  to  place 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  foreign  in- 
vestor. Whatever  favors  are  granted  will, 
we  may  be  sure,  have  to  meet  first  of  all  with 
Japanese  approval.  It  must  be  some  time 
ere  Japanese  capital  can  recover  from  the 
draining  effects  of  the  war,  but  when  it  is 
more  plentiful  its  holders  will  turn  to  Man- 
churia for  lucrative  investment.  And  can 
we  doubt  that  Japan  will  not  privately  ap- 
prove and  condone  any  efforts  made  by 
Chinese  viceroys  and  governors  acting  under 
instructions  from  Peking  to  thwart  the  ex- 
ploitation of  Manchurian  wealth  by  capitalists 
whose  headquarters  are  situated  in  the  cities 


of  the  West?  It  would  certainly  be  a  com- 
plete alteration  from  her  methods  of  the  past 
if  she  did  not  call  forth  all  her  resources  to 
make  Manchuria  commercially  as  much  a 
dependency  of  Japan  as  is  Korea.     * 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  methods  adopted  by  the  statesmen  of 
Tokio  for  the  furtherance  of  Japanese  interests 
in  Manchuria,  as  also  in  Korea,  are  character- 
istically Oriental  in  their  nature.  Thus,  the 
recent  journey  made  by  Marquis  Saionji 
through  the  country  was  kept  a  profound 
secret  until  its  conclusion.  Not  a  news- 
paper in  Japan  announced  the  departure  of 
the  Marquis,  whose  return  home  from  his 
mission  has  been  followed  by  developments 
which  are  lost  sight  of  in  this  country  on 
account  of  the  scanty  notice  given  to  them. 
The  troops  ostensibly  retained  to  guard  the 
railway  are  not  spread  over  the  country  en- 
gaged in  police  duties  as  one  would  suspect 
but  are  concentrated  at  Mukden,  Liaoyang, 
and  other  important  towns,  and  they  are  to  re- 
main there  in  the  future.  A  narrow  gauge  rail- 
way from  Sinminting  to  Mukden,  built,  con- 
ducted, and  controlled  by  Japanese  has  been 
opened  to  traffic,  a  complete  railway  com- 
munication between  the  eastern  and  western 
districts  of  the  Liao  valley  being  therebv 
established.  The  arrangements  being  made 
to  determine  the  opening  of  the  Manchurian 
capital  to  foreign  trade  are  as  yet  in  embryo, 
but  it  is  significant  that  the  city  was  officially 
opened  to  Japanese  commerce  on  the  first 
day  of  last  month.  All  these  events,  while 
no  doubt  they  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
door  has  been  opened  in  Manchuria,  indicate 
at  the  same  time  the  intention  of  Japan  to 
render  future  foreign  competition  within  the 
door  a  vanishing  quantity. 

So  far  as  the  south  of  Manchuria  is  con- 
cerned, in  fact,  the  hopes  of  British  and 
American  financiers  for  opportunities  of 
lucrative  investment  has  been  completelv 
destroyed  by  the  steps  already  taken  for  the 
formation  of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway 
Company.  This  company,  which  is  to  be 
floated  with  a  capital  of  something  like 
$85,000,000  for  the  exploitation  of  mines  and 
railways,  limits  its  shareholders  to  Japanese 
and  Chinese  subjects,  and  is  under  the  nominal 
management  of  the  governments  of  both 
countries.  The  controlling  power  on  the 
managerial  board  will,  of  course,  be  wielded 
by  the  Japanese  representatives. 
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I  HAD  heard  how  Mr.  Gardner  F.  Wil- 
liams, of  Los  Angeles,  California,  went 
to  South  Africa  and  completed  the  great 
Diamond  Consolidation,  rounding  up  the  task 
which  even  Cecil  Rhodes  and  Barney  Barnato 
had  failed  to  do.  I  had  heard  how  he  had  been 
called  into  service  by  Rhodes  to  help  corner  the 
earth's  output  of  diamonds,  and  had  finally 
brought  the  different  diamond  interests 
together.  I  had  also  learned  how  another 
American  engineer  had  accomplished  the 
Herculean  task  of  bringing  water  from  the 
Vaal  river  to  the  very  crater  of  the  diamond 
mines  at  Kimberley,  4,000  feet  above  sea 
level;  and  how  stupendous  plants  of  Amer- 
ican machinery  had  been  set  in  place  to 
perfect  the  diamond  industry ;  and  I  felt 
that,  after  all,  though  far  away,  the  diamond 
business  was  in  some  sense  an  American 
institution.     So  I  went  to  Kimberley. 

Kimberley  is  a  town  of  about  twenty-five 
thousand  population  grown  up  around  a  great 
hole  in  the  ground — and  that's  all.  Stuck 
in  the  midst  of  a  desolate  veldt,  devoid  of 
crops  save  where  here  and  there  a  spot  is 
made  to  produce  by  irrigation,  the  little 
town  is  practically  dependent  upon  the 
mines.  Its  one  redeeming,  feature  is  that 
it  is  situated  upon  a  tableland,  and  has 
an  altitude  of  4050  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
with  a  constant  breeze.  The  business  houses 
are  built  of  sun-dried  brick,  and  the  res- 
idences, rarely  more  than  a  single  story,  are 
made  either  of  corrugated  iron,  or  brick, 
covered  with  a  coating  of  stucco. 

The  Kimberley  mine,  proper,  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  town.  But  the  shaft  and  the  en- 
trances are  so  well  guarded  night  and  day, 
that  no  person  ever  gains  admission  without 
proper     authority.     Every     person     in     the 


city  is  under  a  rigid  watch.  Much  money 
is  expended  every  year  to  enforce  the  "I.  D. 
B."  laws,  the  enactments  to  prevent  illicit 
diamond  buying.  Even  with  these  safe- 
guards illicit  diamonds  are  sold  every  year 
in  Europe  to  the  value  of  $3,750,000. 

Two  little  bands  of  Boer  emigrants  from 
Cape  Colony,  fleeing  British  oppression  in 
1836,  accidentally  settled  in  the  country 
around  Johannesburg  and  Kimberley.  One, 
it  turned  out,  settled  upon  forty  miles  of  gold 
and  the  other  upon  one  hundred  acres  of 
diamonds.  One  day  while  the  children  of 
Burgher  Jacobs  were  rolling  about  in  the 
sand  a  peculiarly  bright  bit  of  stone,  a  neigh- 
bor, Schalk  Van  Neikirk,  came  along.  He 
remarked  that  the  stone  might  be  valuable, 
and  offered  to  pay  for  it.  But  Mrs.  Jacobs 
told  him  to  take  it  as  the  children  were  just 
making  a  marble  of  it.  That  was  in  1866. 
The  next  year  it  was  on  exhibit  at  the  Univer- 
sal Exhibition  at  Paris  as  the  "First  South 
African  Diamond."  It  weighed  twenty-one 
and  three-sixteenth  carats,  and  was  bought 
by  Sir  Phillip  Woodhouse,  then  governor 
of  Cape  Colony,  tor  the  equivalent  of  $2,500. 
The  same  Neikirk  found  the  .famous  diamond 
known  as  "The  Star  of  Africa"  two  years 
later.  It  was  sticking  in  the  mud  plaster 
of  the  house  of  a  Boer  farmer  named  Du 
Toit,  weighed  83'.  carats,  and  was  worth 
$56,000.  Soon  after  this  the  mine  now 
known  as  Du  Toit's  Pan  was  located  by  a 
Boer  named  Van  Wyk,  and  just  a  little 
later  a  voung  hunter  one  day  while  resting 
under  a  mimoSa  tree  on  the  farm  of'  a  Boer 
named  De  Beers  kicked  out  of  the  ground  a 
large  and  very  valuable  diamond. 

The  alert  Barney  Barnato,  whose  real 
name  was  Isaacs,  went  speeding  from  London 
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to  get  ahead  of  the  rush  to  the  new  dia- 
mond fields.  On  the  ship  going  to  South 
Africa,  he  passed  as  a  sleight-of-hand  artist 
and  a  mountebank  entertainer.  He  lost 
little  time  in  securing  options  on  all  the 
lands  where  diamonds  were  apt  to  be  found 
so  far  as  his  opportunities  went,  and  bought 
up  all  the  loose  diamonds  he  could  find  for 
much  less  than  their  real  value.  It  took 
but  a  short  time  for  him  to  become  an 
immensely  wealthy  man. 

About  this  time  Cecil  Rhodes  was  sent  to 
South  Africa  ostensibly  for  his  health.  It 
was  thought  that  he  was  a  consumptive, 
and  that  the  high  dry  atmosphere  of  Kim- 
berley  might  cure  him.  He  began  to  take 
a  hand  in  the  diamond  business.  It  was 
difficult  to  get  the  owners  of  claims  to  sell 
out  their  interests.  When  he  caused  achange 
in  the  law  which  in  the  early  days  allowed 
a  claim-holder  title  to  but  one  tract,  he  had 
taken  his  first  step  in  the  consolidation 
scheme.  Subsequently,  the  law  was  further 
changed  so  that  ten  claims  might  be  held 
by  the  same  person,  or  corporation,  and  then 
Rhodes,  with  money  borrowed  from  the 
Rothschilds,  started  about  the  task  of  buying 
up  the  mines. 

He  found  a  most  helpful  lieutenant  in 
Mr.  Gardner  F.  Williams,  the  American 
who  had  been  sent  to  South  Africa  by  cap- 
italists to  make  a  report  on  other  mineral 
deposits  than  diamonds.  While  the  Roths- 
childs had  the  right  by  agreement  to  name 
the  general  manager  of  the  mines  so  long  as 
the  corporation  owed  them  money,  Rhodes 
prevailed  upon  them  to  appoint  Mr.  Williams, 
and  Mr.  Williams  consummated  the  great 
De  Beers  consolidation.  This  monopoly  owns 
the  Kimberley  mine,  the  De  Beers  mine, 
the  Bultfontein  mine,  the  Du  Toit's  Pan 
mine,  and  the  Wesselton  mine,  and  these, 
within  six  miles  of  each  other,  supply  the 
great  majority  of  diamonds  to  the  world, 
having  completely  eclipsed  the  diamond 
mines  of  Brazil.  The  De  Beers  corporation, 
of  whose  properties  Mr.  Williams  became 
general  manager  (a  position  he  has  but 
recently  resigned)  is  now  capitalized  at 
$22,500,000, 

It  was  thirty  days  after  I  had  arrived  at 
Kimberley  and  had  applied  to  Mr.  Williams 
for  a  position  before  I  was  employed.  I  was 
appointed  to  a  place  of  moderate  authority 
with  one  of  the  shifts  that  go  down  into  the 


mines  to  drill  and  blast.  Such  agents  do  not 
have  to  submit  themselves  to  the  rigid 
searches  of  the  guards  on  coming  out  of  the 
mines,  and  their  personal  freedom  is  not  re- 
stricted, but  they  are  always  under  the  eye 
of  some  guard  in  the  enclosures.  And  no 
employee  lives  long  about  Kimberley  before 
his  movements,  habits  and  temperament 
are  fully  reported  by  detectives  to  the  general 
office. 

Each  of  the  great  mines  has  its  several 
compounds  where  the  kaffirs  are  imprisoned. 
These  are  enclosures  with  walls  sufficiently 
high  to  prevent  escape,  and  around  the  walls 
is  a  stretch  of  roofing  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  inmates  from  tossing  diamonds  to  the 
outside  to  be  picked  up  by  confederates. 
In  the  early  days  the  Kaffirs  used  to  throw 
diamonds  over  the  walls  in  tin  cans,  so  that 
their  wives  or  friends  might  come  and  pick 
them  up. 

When  the  Kaffirs  go  to  Kimberley  from 
their  tribes,  they  agree  to  submit  to  im- 
prisonment. The  shortest  period  is  three 
months  but  there  are  many  who  have  never 
been  out  of  the  compounds  for  two  or  three 
years.  Those  who  go  underground  are,  for 
the  most  part,  drillers.  They  take  a  chisel 
and  a  hammer  and  drill  holes  in  the  hard, 
rocky  ore,  called  blue-ground,  in  which  the 
diamonds  are  invariably  imbedded.  These 
holes  are  for  blasting  the  rock  and  reducing 
it  to  a  crushed  state.  Tons  of  dynamite 
are  used  in  the  mines,  and  the  stifling  smoke 
makes  it  no  pleasant  task  to  remain  under- 
ground after  the  explosions. 

At  the  Kimberley  mine  there  are  1,500 
Kaffirs  who  work  underground;  the  De 
Beers  mine  has  3,000;  the  Bultfontein 
mine  has  3,000;  the  Du  Toit's  Pan  mine  has 
3,000  and  the  Wesselton  mine  has  4,000. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  several  shifts 
of  white  men,  some  of  them  miners,  some 
of  them  engineers,  some  drillers,  and  some 
in  charge  of  moving  the  ore  out  of  the  mines. 
The  work  never  ceases.  It  goes  on  all  night 
and  all  day  Sunday. 

The  first  step  in  the  mining  is  drilling 
the  holes  for  the  blasting.  Then  the  blasts 
are  touched  off,  and  the  crushed  blue-ground 
is  conveyed  to  the  shaft  of  the  mine  which 
is  fourteen  hundred  feet  away  from  the  tun- 
nels where  the  mining  is  actually  done.  At 
the  foot  of  the  shaft  the  ore  is  dumped  into 
a  huge  bucket,  or  "skip,"  and  this,  fastened 
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to  a  great  cable,  is  rapidly  drawn  out  of  the 
mine  by  powerful  engines.  Such  diamonds 
as  have  been  accidentally  found  have  been 
washed  from  placer  beds  beside  some  river. 
The  mining  process  is  the  modern  way  of 
finding  diamonds.  Thousands  of  men,  mostly 
Negroes,  with  no  higher  aim  in  life  than  to 
earn  $1.20  a  day,  are  perched  upon  the  blue- 
ground  rock  in  the  tunnels  drilling  with  a 
chisel  and  hammer.  The  spirit  of  adventure 
has  been  eliminated  by  the  stupendous 
devices  of  the  mechanical  engineer.  The 
system  now  in  vogue  is  almost  entirely  due 
to  the  management  of  Mr.  Williams. 

The  task  of  separating  the  diamonds  from 
the  blue-ground  requires  months.  From 
the  shaft  the  ore  is  conveyed  to  what  are 
called  the  "floors" — great  stretches  of  ground 
cleaned  off  like  a  tennis  court.  The  ore  is 
taken  there  in  trucks,  or  cars,  which  are 
fastened  ten  feet  apart  to  an  endless  cable, 
propelled  by  the  power  from  the  engine  room. 
Each  floor  is  four  hundred  feet  square,  but 
their  combined  territory  covers  a  great 
area  of  land,  one  mine  alone  having  "floors" 
which  extend  five  miles.  These  "floors" 
are  nothing  more  than  dumping  grounds. 
Upon  their  smooth  surface  is  spread  the 
blue-ground  to  a  depth  of  about  ten  inches. 
Being  very  susceptible  to  the  action  of  air 
and  water,  the  blue-ground  disintegrates 
after  being  exposed  several  months,  and 
in  the  crumbling  such  indestructible  crystals 
as  diamonds  or  garnets  are  released.  This 
is  facilitated  by  harrowing  the  ore  after  it 
has  been  exposed  six  months  and  is  beginning 
to  become  pulverized.  The  harrowing  is 
done  by  steam  plows  drawn  back  and  forth 
over  the  "floors"  by  a  cable.  Any  of  the 
blue-ground  that  is  not  decomposed  by  the 
long  exposure  is  taken  to  the  crushing  ma- 
chine where  it  is  pulverized.  All  the  pul- 
verized blue-ground  is  taken  to  the  pulsator, 
or  separating  rooms. 

The  quarters  where  the  separating  is  done 
contain  large  washing  apparatus  and  an 
inclined  plane  covered  with  a  coating  of  a 
thick  tallowy  substance.  First,  the  pul- 
verized blue-ground  is  washed  thoroughly 
in  huge  tubs  or  tanks.  The  water  dissolves 
the  softer  dirt  and  leaves  only  the  hard 
pebbles,  crystals,  and  coarse  sand.  This 
coarse  matter  is  poured  over  the  inclined 
plane,  or  pulsator.  In  descending  the  plane 
the  dirt  and  gravel  pass  on  to  the  lower  end, 


and  the  diamonds  become  imbedded  in 
the  tallowy  coating.  From  ninety-eight  to 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  precious  stones 
are  thus  entrapped,  the  diamonds  often 
burying  themselves  in  the  soft  substance. 

The  tallowy  stuff  is  scraped  off,  placed  in  a 
cauldron  and  melted.  Becoming  thin  and 
oily  under  heat,  it  is  poured  off,  and  the 
diamonds  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cauldron.  The  diamonds  are  sold  in  the 
rough.  A  syndicate  of  diamond  merchants 
in  Europe  buys  them  at  about  one-third  the 
price  a  jeweler  charges  for  the  finished  stones. 
Taken  from  the  cauldron  to  the  general 
offices  of  the  De  Beers  company  every  day, 
these  rough  diamonds  are  separated  according 
to  value  and  size,  and  are  then  ready  to  be 
sold  to  the  Diamond  Syndicate,  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  whose  stock,  by  the  way,  is  owned 
by  the  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Limited. 

The  following  figures  show  the  average 
output  of  the  mines  for  a  single  dav : 

SUMMARY    OF     OUTPUT 
Value  per  karat  Carats  Value 

Kimberley..  ..$11.50  1.500  $17,250 

De  Beers u-5°  3.000  34.5°° 

Du  Toit'sPan  ..    17.50  1.830  42,025 

Bultfontein.  . .  .      8.50  2,000  20,000 

Wesselton 7.75  2,500  1 9,375 

Total 10,830  133,150 

The  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Limited, 
pays  in  a  single  year  dividends  to  the  amount 
of  $10,875,000.  It  contributes  insurance 
money  for  the  benefit  of  its  employees  amount- 
ing to  $500,000.  It  lavs  aside  annually 
Si. 000, 000  for  further  investment,  and,  after 
all  this,  it  has  a  balance  of  $3,730,000. 

The  Kaffir  with  his  chisel  and  hammer 
makes  Si. 20  a  day.  He  is  paid  at  the  rate 
of  one  shilling  for  every  foot  he  drills  into 
the  hard  rock.  Sometimes  he  drills  the 
required  five  feet  in  three  hours,  but  often- 
times it  takes  him  the  full  eight  hours  of  the 
shift.  With  this  $1.20  he  must  support  himself, 
for  he  has  to  buy  his  own  food,  clothing,  and 
cabin  furnishings.  Somewhere  he  has  a  wife, 
or  several  wives,  out  on  the  veldt.  A  Kaffir 
is  always  anxious  to  have  as  many  wives  as 
he  can,  for  with  these  Kaffir  tribes  wives 
are  an  evidence  of  one's  wealth.  The  wives 
sometimes  go  to  Kimberley  while  their 
husbands  are  in  the  compounds,  and  there 
live  in  quarters  set  aside  for  that  purpose. 
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But  they  are  never  permitted  to  enter  the 
compounds.  On  pay  days  the  wives  flock 
to  the  gates  of  the  great  compounds  and 
clamor  for  the  pay  of  their  husbands.  They 
give  their  names  at  the  gate  to  a  guard,  or 
the  numbers  by  which  their  husbands  were 
entered,  and  send  within  for  the  money. 
The  money  is  sent  outside  by  a  guard.  Many 
of  the  women  carry  to  the  gates  a  child  or 
two  strapped  to  their  shoulders. 

The  risk  of  life  in  the  mines  is  great.  What 
is  known  as  a  "mud-rush"  sometimes  hap- 
pens by  the  inrush  of  water  from  the  surface. 
Rain-water  goes  flooding  down  into  the  vast 
craters  of  the  mines.  In  these  craters  lie 
various  kinds  of  clay  and  other  strata.  This 
earth  becomes  very  soft  and  slippery  after 
a  soaking,  and  it  often  breaks  through  under- 
lying beds  and  goes  thundering  into  the 
tunnels  of  the  mines.  On  one  occasion,  a 
"mud-rush"  imprisoned  a  score  of  Kaffirs 
in  the  tunnels  of  the  mine  in  which  I  worked. 
Several  of  them  groped  their  way  through 
the  plastic  mass,  but  when  the  mud  was 
cleared  away  some  of  the  Kaffirs  were  found 
standing  erect  just  as  they  had  been  the 
instant  the  mud-rush  fell  upon  them,  chisel 
in  one  hand  and  the  other  raised  as  if  to  strike 
a  blow. 

The  expense  of  living  in  Kimberley  is  very 
great.  The  food  supply  is  so  inadequate 
that  a  steak  costs  sixty  cents,  and  every 
article  of  wearing  apparel  costs  twice  as  much 
as  it  would  in  New  York.  The  necessity 
of  preventing  the  illicit  diamond  traffic,  too, 
has  its  baneful  effect  upon  the  lives  of  the 
honest  and  sensitive.     A  fair  idea  of  this  last 


condition  can  be  drawn  from  the  experiences 
of  one  officer  of  the  De  Beers  corporation. 
For  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  this 
man  had  been  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
detectives  of  the  company.  The  men  at  the 
general  offices  thought  that  he  was  spending 
more  money  than  he  was  earning.  One  day 
after  the  detective  had  followed  the  man  for 
a  whole  year,  had  played  poker  with  him, 
visited  saloons  with  him,  and  watched  every 
movement,  another  officer  of  the  company 
approached  him,  and  laying  his  hand  upon 
his  shoulder  said: 

"I  want  to  congratulate  you." 

"What  about?"  asked  the  object  of  sus- 
picion. 

"Why,  you're  all  right.  You're  an  honest 
man. " 

"Of  course,  I'm  an  honest  man.  What 
do  you  mean?" 

The  explanation  was  made.  The  suspected 
man  learned  that  the  detective  who  had 
followed  him  had  been  his  closest  personal 
friend  all  those  months,  knowing  every  move 
he  made,  how  much  money  he  lost  gambling, 
exactly  how  much  he  won,  how  much  he 
spent  in  high  living,  and  how  much  for  the 
necessities  of  life. 

"Now,  according  to  our  accounts  of  your 
doings  for  these  weeks  and  days,"  said  the 
official  to  the  man  under  suspicion,  "you 
ought  to  have  just  three  pounds  in  your 
pocket  this  moment." 

The  man  who  had  been  shadowed  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  thrust  his  hand 
into  his  pocket  and  found  just  a  trifle  less 
than  three  pounds. 
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THE  MANIFOLD  USES  OF  THE  CARD  INDEX 


TWO  women  were  making  a  call  on  a 
friend  who  had  been  married  a  short 
time.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation one  of  the  visitors  asked  the 
hostess : 

"What    did    Mrs.    Blank   give   you    for    a 
wedding   present?" 

"I'll  tell  you  in  a  minute,"  replied  the  bride. 
She  turned  to  a  small  oak  box,  lifted  the 


top,  and  ran  through  a  row  of  cards.     Lifting 
one  out,  she  read  it  and  said: 

"Mrs.  Blank  gave  me  a  cut  glass  water  set." 
The  bride  had  a  card  index  which  was  a 
complete  record  of  every  present  she  had  re- 
ceived and  was  at  the  same  time  a  compact 
list  of  the  addresses  of  all  her  friends.  To 
this  extent  has  the  card  index  become  a  part 
of    the   systematic    conduct    of    life.     Even 
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ministers   use    them  to  keep  the  addresses  of 
their  parishoners. 

The  card  index  system  grew  out  of  the  plan 
for  cataloguing  books  by  cards  in  public 
libraries.  In  1870  one  of  the  large  insurance 
companies  began  a  card  index  for  renewals; 
that  is,  they  transferred  the  names  of  their 
policyholders  from  big  unwieldy  ledgers  to 
cards,  with  one  card  for  each  name.  On  the 
card  was  written  the  record  of  the  amount  of 
premium  the  man  paid,  and  the  date  when 
due.  The  compactness  and  accessibility  of 
the  cards  amazed  the  insurance  men.  The 
system  not  only  permitted  a  dozen  clerks  to 
work  on  the  list  of  names  at  one  time  but  it 
was  cheaper  and  more  compact  than  any 
kind  of  book. 

Then  the  savings  banks  took  it  up,  using 
card  systems  as  substitutes  for  indexed  iden- 
tification books.  Up  to  that  time  the  method 
was  to  write  the  depositors'  names  in  a  book. 
When  that  book  was  filled,  a  second  volume 
was  started.  In  some  banks  half  a  dozen 
were  in  use,  and  it  required  much  time  to  find 
a  name.  By  writing  each  name  on  a  card  and 
having  the  cards  arranged  alphabetically,  it 
was  easy  to  find  a  name.  Thus  the  system 
started. 

To-day  every  business  has  some  kin<  1  of  card 
system.  One  man,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
hardware  business  in  New  York,  was  con- 
ducting it  in  the  good  old  fashioned  way, 
taking  his  inventory  every  six  months  and 
having  his  bookkeepers  pore  over  ledgers  and 
indexed  books  by  the  dozen.  One  day  he 
realized  that  profits  were  not  what  they  should 
be.  One  of  his  friends  said:  "Why  don't  you 
try  the  card  index  system  and  find  out  soi 
thing  about  your  business."  It  struck  the 
hardware  merchant  forcibly. 

He  began  with  the  purchasing  department. 
He  said:  "The  man  who  buys  goods  must  know 
all  about  the  market  prices,  and  the  people 
who  manufacture,"  and  arranged  a  card  index 
for  the  hundreds  of  catalogues  that  come  in. 
He  arranged  another  for  market  conditions  - 
that  is,  for  quotations.  Another  group  of 
cards  was  an  index  to  the  hardware  manu- 
facturers of  the  country. 

Then  came  the  stock.  A  series  of  cards 
was  devised  which,  when  filled  out,  became 
a  perpetual  inventory.  The  plan  was  simple. 
There  was  a  card  for  every  kind  of  different 
article  in  the  store.  Take  horseshoe  nails. 
The  card  for  the  nails  showed  every  day  just 


how  many  had  been  bought,  how  many  had 
been  sold,  and  how  many  remained.  Renewed 
from  day  to  day  this  card  file  was  a  contin- 
uous and  accurate  record  of  stock.  It  ob- 
viated the  necessity  for  the  periodical  inven- 
tories which  used  to  cause  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  business  and  necessitated  much 
work  and  expense. 

It  was  in  the  arrangement  of  cards  for  the 
sales  department  that  the  fine  art  of  the  plan 
became  apparent.  The  country  was  taken 
by  states.  There  is  one  card  for  each  state. 
The  first  card  contains  the  population,  the 
number  of  hardware  dealers,  the  number  that 
this  particular  firm  sells  to,  and  the  names  of 
all  the  strong  competitors.  The  next  series 
of  cards  is  devoted  to  towns.  It  contains 
the  number  of  people  who  sell  hardware,  the 
number  that  this  particular  house  sells  to, 
and  the  names  of  the  competing  salesmen. 
Then  comes  the  individual  card  with  the  name 
of  the  customer,  his  address,  his  rating,  the 
name  of  the  salesman  who  sells  to  him,  the 
name  of  the  other  houses  from  which  he  buys, 
why  he  buys  from  them  and  not  exclusively 
from  the  firm  owning  the  card  index,  and  a 
list  of  orders  he  has  bought  arranged  by  years. 
In  the  upper  right  hand  is  the  number  of  this 
customer's  page  in  the  ledger,  or  the  number 
of  his  card  in  the  ledger  card  index. 

But  assuming  that  this  man  whose  name  is 
on  the  card  is  not  a  customer,  then  the 
other  side  of  the  card  is  used.  This  contains 
information  about  his  business  standing  and 
from  whom  he  buys.  There  is  space  for  a 
record  of  the  attempts  made  to  sell  him  either 
by  circular,  or  by  visits  from  salesmen.  Thus 
the  card  becomes  a  record  of  missionary  en- 
deavor. The  head  of  the  house  can  see  at  a 
glance  just  what  efforts  are  being  made  to 
secure  a  customer.  This  kind  of  card  makes 
the  "follow-up  "  system  possible— that  is,  it 
permits  a  business  house  to  keep  hammering 
at  a  man  until  he  surrenders.  Colored  cards 
with  dates  printed  on  them  are  stuck  between 
the  card  to  show  when  the  next  "follow-up" 
is  to  be  made. 

With  this  card  system  and  the  introduction 
of  loose  leaf  ledgers,  the  hardware  man's 
business  was  revolutionized.  He  began  to 
make  monev.  He  knew  under  the  card  index 
svstem  just  what  stock  he  had  on  hand. 
Some  of  it  was  old  and  carried  at  a  loss.  It 
occupied  needed  floor  space,  lie  sold  out  the 
old  stock  at  reduced  price,  used  the  space  for 
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fresh  new  goods  which  he  could  sell  profitably . 
This  is  only  one  example  of  the  results  of  the 
card  system. 

The  system  has  made  it  possible  for  many 
large  manufacturing  companies  to  obtain  a 
complete  record  of  every  one  using  their 
product  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  them. 
One  great  concern  that  manufactures  washing 
powder  has  an  index  system  that  includes  the 
name,  address,  and  business  standing  of  every 
store  in  the  United  States  that  sells  washing 
powder.  The  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion has  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  card 
index  system  in  use.  There  is  a  card  for  every 
piece  of  steel  that  the  company  has  turned  out 
and  a  card  showing  the  location  of  every 
pattern.  In  fact  there  is  a  card  for  every 
detail  of  the  business. 

New  uses  are  constantly  being  made  of  the 
card  index.  For  example,  cards  are  taking 
the  places  of  ledgers  in  savings  banks.  The 
cards  are  about  five  inches  wide  and  seven 
inches  long.  There  is  one  for  every  depositor. 
Both  sides  are  used.  When  both  sides  are 
rilled  another  is  started.  Cards  have  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  lawyer  in  a  remarkable  time- 
saving  way.  Formerly  few  lawyers  kept  the 
records  of  decisions  in  a  systematic  way. 
Each  decision  had  to  be  looked  up  when  there 
was  a  call  for  it.  Now  lawyers  index  the 
locations  of  decisions  in  the  law  books.  When 
a  lawyer  has  had  occasion  to  look  up  the  law 
in  a  certain  case,  instead  of  promptly  putting 
aside  the  cases  he  has  read,  he  makes  a  note 
of  them  on  a  card.  The  next  time  he  is  called 
on  for  this  information  he  knows  where  to  lay 
his  hands  on  it  in  a  moment.  Instead  of 
having  large  title  books  to  show  the  location 
of  property,  real  estate  dealers,  too,  are  index- 
ing the  property  in  cities  by  cards.  There  is  a 
card  for  every  street. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  applications  of 
the  system  was  made  recently  by  the  Masonic 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
There  are  more  than  one  million  names  on  the 
rolls  of  the  lodge,  and  there  is  great  demand  for 
information  concerning  them.  The  names 
were  in  a  hundred  books.  These  names  have 
all  been  transferred  to  cards  and  arranged  al- 
phabetically. Though  formerly  it  took  a  week 
to  locate  a  name,  it  now  requires  only  a  few 
minutes.  The  American  Kennel  Club  wanted 
to  make  a  compact  record  of  the  pedigrees  of 
all  the  registered  dogs.  The  records  were 
scattered  in  a  hundred  books.     A  card  index 


systetn  was  installed  which  is  complete  and 
accessible.  Advertisers  have  cards  that  show 
them  at  a  glance  the  names  of  the  different 
publications,  the  rates  they  charge,  the  re- 
sults achieved  by  advertising  in  them;  mer- 
chants keep  their  list  of  customers  on  cards 
and  have  them  gone  over  every  day.  Thus  it 
is  possible  to  keep  in  touch  with  them  and 
"follow  them  up." 

Together  with  the  loose  leaf  ledger  the 
card  is  supplanting  the  old  time  ledger  books 
for  keeping  accounts.  Every  conceivable  ac- 
count may  be  kept  on  cards.  The  card  sys- 
tem makes  it  possible  for  a  half  dozen  book- 
keepers to  work  at  once  on  the  accounts  of  one 
firm.  Not  long  ago  a  large  corporation  sent 
word  to  a  card  indexing  firm  to  devise  a  sys- 
tem by  which  it  could  index  all  their  clippings 
on  the  subject  of  municipal  ownership.  "All 
right,"  said  the  card  index  man.  And  in  two 
weeks  the  company  had  a  system  in  operation. 
It  provided  for  a  list  of  cards  arranged  with 
names  of  newspapers  and  of  many  other 
sources  of  information.  There  was  a  card  for 
President  Roosevelt,  for  example,  which  gave 
the  number  of  an  envelope  that  contained 
clippings  of  many  of  his  utterances  on  mu- 
nicipal ownership.  The  system  did  away  with 
the  cumbersome  scheme  of  scrap-books. 

Dentists  are  finding  a  use  for  the  card  index. 
Some  keep  records  of  their  customers'  mouths 
on  cards.  Lodge  secretaries  and  club  secre- 
taries keep  the  names  of  members  on  cards; 
architects  find  cards  useful  for  keeping  re- 
cords of  drawings,  and  thousands  of  phy- 
sicians, emulating  the  ministers,  keep  records 
of  their  patients  with  cards. 

The  use  of  card  index  systems  has  reduced 
the  filing  of  correspondence  and  business  pa- 
pers to  a  minimum.  Cards  show  the  number 
of  the  folders  in  which  the  letters  are  kept  in 
cabinets.  Many  houses  are  using  a  system 
which  gives  every  customer  a  number.  This 
number,  like  the  number  of  a  convict  in  a 
prison,  immediately  supersedes  the  name  of 
the  customer  in  all  the  firm's  records.  For 
example  John  Jones  &  Co.  becomes  2469. 
Henceforth  the  file  of  correspondence  with 
that  house  is  No.  2469  and  likewise  the 
credit  envelope  and  all  other  documents  re- 
lating to  them.  It  is  a  great  convenience 
when  there  are  a  number  of  accounts  with 
firms  that  contain  the  name  Jones.  Thus  tha 
card  index  is  making  its  way  in  business.  It 
is  cheap,  expansive,  perpetual,  and  correct. 


NOVEL    DEVICES    FOR   THE   OFFICE 


MACHINES  are  more  and  more  doing 
the  work  of  men  in  offices,  and  im- 
provements are  steadily  being  made 
in  the  machines.  Take  the  adding  machine, 
for  example,  which  has  come  to  be  generally 
regarded  as  an  essential  to  every  well  con- 
ducted business  establishment.  Formerly 
the  operator  had  to  pull  down  a  lever  every 
time  he  wished  to  record  a  line.  Now  he 
presses  a  button  and  electricity  does  the  pull- 
ing and  thus  saves  the  operator's  time  and 
effort.  There  has  also  been  perfected  and 
placed  on  the  market  a  remarkable  calculator 
which  adds,  subtracts,  divides,  or  multiplies 
by  electricity.  It  so  completely  does  the 
work  of  a  human  being  that  it  is  almost  un- 
canny in  its  efficiency  and  speed.  A  machine 
operated  by  hand  that  does  these  four  things 
—a  German  invention — has  been  in  use  for 
some  time.  The  American  agents  perfected 
the  mechanism  so  that  the  work  done  by 
the  operator's  hand  in  the  older  machine  is 
done  by  electricity. 

The  machine  is  a  low  flat  metal  box  that 
rests  on  a  small  table.  At  the  top  of  the  face 
of  this  box  is  a  row  of  figures  from  o  to  9 — each 
on  a  rubber  roller.  This  row  of  figures  ex- 
hibits the  results  after  a  computation  has  been 
made.  Below  it,  side  by  side,  are  two  sets  of 
vertical  grooves,  ten  in  each  set.  A  metal 
peg  projects  from  each  one  of  the  grooves  so 
fixed  inside  the  machine  that  it  runs  up  and 
down  in  the  groove.  On  the  left  side  of  each 
groove  are  numerals  from  o  to  9.  Far- 
ther to  the  left  of  the  grooves  is  a  small  lever 
or  controller,  and  there  are  four  sockets  into 
which  this  lever  may  be  shoved — marked 
respectively  "Addition,"  "Subtraction," 
"Multiplication"  and  "Division."  Inside  the 
box  is  the  mechanism  and  a  small  motor. 

Now  for  the  operations:  Suppose  we  wish 
to  multiply  665  by  555.  The  operator  turns 
to  one  of  the  sets  of  grooves  and  slips  the  peg 
in  the  first  one,  counting  from  the  right,  to  5 ; 
the  peg  in  the  second  one  to  6 ;  and  the  peg  in 
the  third  one  to  6.  This  indicates  that  the 
number  665  is  to  be  used.  Then  he  turns  to 
the  other  set  of  grooves  and  adjusts  the  pegs 
of  three  grooves,  beginning  at  the  right, so  that 
the  three  pegs  indicate  555.  This  indicates 
that  the  number  555  is  to  be  multiplied  by  665. 
Then  he  shunts  the  lever  into  the  socket  marked 
"Multiplication."     In   a  moment  there  is  a 


whirring  and  suddenly  the  pegs  begin  to 
travel  automatically  up  and  down  the  grooves. 
They  are  almost  human  in  their  deft  move- 
ments. In  less  than  a  minute  the  result  is 
recorded  in  the  top  row  of  numbers  on  the 
rubber  rollers — 369,075.  Any  one  of  the 
different  kinds  of  results  may  be  proved. 
After  an  example  in  multiplication  has  been 
done,  the  steering  lever  may  be  thrown  into 
the  division  groove.  Then  the  machine  will 
do  the  example  backward,  and  give  a  result 
showing  the  original  set  of  figures — 665  and 
555.  This  machine  cannot  make  a  mistake. 
If,  for  example,  the  operator  should  try  to 
divide  a  small  number  by  a  larger  one,  a  bell 
will  ring,  and  at  the  top  row  of  figures  the 
word  'wrong"  will  be  shown.  The  machine 
then  automatically  stops. 

This  calculating  machine  is  a  great  aid  to 
engineering  companies,  railroads,  auditing 
offices,  banking  houses,  and  life  insurance 
companies.  One  railroad  officer  who  has  been 
using  a  machine  operated  by  hand  declared 
the  other  day  that  it  saved  the  salaries  of 
three  men.  The  electrical  machine  is  an  im- 
provement on  the  old  machine,  and  is  so 
simple  in  its  operation  that  any  stenographer 
or  office  assistant  may  use  it. 

The  simple  adding  machine  is  also  being 
successfully  combined  with  the  purely  com- 
mercial typewriter  with  many  labor-saving 
results.  The  adder  is  attached  to  what  is 
known  asabilling  typewriter — that  is  the  kind 
that  makes  out  seven  or  eight  carbon  copies 
at  one  time,  including  bill,  label,  invoice, 
duplicate  bill,  and  bills  of  lading.  Instead  of 
resting  on  a  cylinder,  the  paper  rests  on  a 
Hat  surface  and  the  typewriter  keys  strike 
down  hard  in  order  to  make  the  requisite 
number  of  copies.  The  adding  machine  is 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  typewriter.  As  soon 
as  the  operator  has  written  out  a  bill,  by 
simply  pulling  down  a  lever  she  may  know  the 
total  amount  of  the  purchase.  For  the  fur- 
ther convenience  of  merchants  who  wish  a 
total  of  all  their  bills  at  the  close  of  each  day. 
a  second  adding  machine  may  be  attached  to 
the  typewriter.  The  operator  simply  regis- 
ters the  total  of  each  individual  bill  here.  At 
the  close  of  the  day  this  supplies  the  grand 
total  of  the  day's  business. 

This  kind  of  billing  typewriter  is  being 
improved  every  year.     Such   machines  have 
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recently  come  to  the  aid  of  magazines  and 
book  publishers.  It  is  now  possible  to  write 
labels  for  books  and  magazines  and  the  bills 
for  them  as  the  same  time.  Some  magazine 
publishers  use  them  for  labels  only,  making 
two  or  three  copies  of  each  address  at  a  time 
on  a  long  roll  of  paper. 

The  evolution  of  the  letterpress,  too,  has 
been  an  interesting  phase  of  the  development 
of  new  office  devices.  It  used  to  require  the 
strength  of  an  athlete  to  make  a  copy  of  a 
letter.  The  letter  was  put  in  a  book  and  then 
placed  under  a  press  and  squeezed.  This 
method  of  preserving  copies  of  letters  was 
followed  by  a  device  of  having  the  type- 
writer make  a  carbon  duplicate  while  writing 
the  original  letter.  Some  people,  however, 
object  to  the  accumulation  of  carbon  copies. 
There  was  the  problem  of  filing  them  properly. 
So  an  improvement  was  made  in  the  copying 
machine  in  the  shape  of  a  roller  copier.  The 
letter  to  be  copied  is  placed  on  a  receiver  and 
is  sent  between  two  rollers  by  the  turning  of 
a  crank,  at  the  same  time  pressing  it  down  on 
a  sheet  of  moistened  tissue  paper  on  which  an 
exact  fac-simile,  signature  and  all,  is  thus  re- 
corded. To  secure  duplicate  copies  it  is  only 
necessary  to  repeat  this  performance  as  long 
as  the  ink  on  the  original  letter  will  stand  it. 
The  copies  are  made  on  a  continuous  roll  of 
tissue  paper  which  winds  up  on  a  steel  roll  in 
a  box  at  the  bottom  of  the  machine. 

The  carrier  system  has  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  business  man  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
eliminating  the  use  of  messengers  and  saving 
much  time.  The  system  was  first  put  in  oper- 
ation as  a  substitute  for  cash  boys  in  dry  goods 
stores.  The  highest  development  in  depart- 
ment stores  and  the  one  which  has  now  come 
to  be  used  in  offices  and  factories  consists  of  a 
steel  box  or  carrier  which  is  attached  to  a 
continuously  moving  cable. 

Formerly  the  teller  or  cashier  of  a  bank  had 
to  send  the  depositor's  book  to  the  book- 
keeper by  hand.  Now  he  slips  the  book  into 
the  steel  box,  puts  it  on  the  wire,  and  it  goes 
whirling  to  its  destination,  sometimes  two  or 
three  floors  above.  The  same  system  is  used 
to  distribute  memoranda.  The  system  has 
been  installed  in  factories  for  the  transmission 
of  samples  of  work  from  work-shop  to  office. 
How  does  the  right  carrier  stop  at  the  right 


place?  It  is  very  simple.  Every  box  has  a 
clutch  different  from  those  on  the  others. 
For  instance  the  bookkeeper  in  a  bank  has  a 
clutch  on  his  box  that  will  not  catch  at 
any  other  station.  Consequently  the  teller 
knows  that  when  he  starts  the  bookkeeper's 
box  off,  it  will  stop  only  at  the  bookkeeper's 
station. 

Pneumatic  tubes  are  being  put  to  a  variety 
of  use  in  offices.  The  large  insurance  com- 
panies now  send  all  their  policies  for  signature 
from  official  to  official  in  leather  cartridges 
propelled  by  compressed  air.  These  car- 
tridges are  made  the  length  of  a  folded  policy. 

The  time  recorder  has  ceased  to  be  a  nov- 
elty. One  of  the  latest  records  the  elapsed 
time  in  seconds  as  well  as  hours.  This  kind, 
by  the  way,  has  been  introduced  in  a  Japanese 
porcelain  factory,  and  the  American  manu- 
facturers recently  received  a  number  of  the 
time-cards  with  Japanese  figures  on  them. 

A  very  simple  and  effective  device  has  just 
been  installed  in  the  offices  of  one  of  the  large 
express  companies  for  pro-rating  their  earn- 
ings according  to  mileage  and  railroad.  The 
total  amount  of  calculation  required  each 
month  by  an  express  company  is  considerable. 
This  device,  which  consists  of  a  few  scales  and 
a  piece  of  music  wire,  has  reduced  the  expense 
of  this  work  from  three  cents  to  one  cent  a 
sheet. 

The  phonograph  for  dictation  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  a  great  time-saver  for  both  dic- 
tator and  typewriter.  But  considerable 
trouble  was  experienced  in  catching  the  thread 
of  dictation  after  an  interruption.  The  phono- 
graph has  been  so  perfected  that  by  pressing 
a  button,  the  man  dictating  may  hear  all  that 
he  said  before  he  was  interrupted. 

Coin  counters  have  reached  an  advanced 
stage  of  perfection.  There  is  one  made  in  the 
form  of  a  large  hopper.  The  operator  feeds 
the  money  into  this  hopper  with  one  hand  and 
with  the  other  turns  a  crank  which  regulates 
the  stream  of  money  into  whatever  receptacle 
has  been  provided.  Attached  to  the  crank 
is  a  counting  arrangement  which  registers  the 
number  of  coins.  One  of  these  machines  can 
count  as  many  as  60,000  coins  an  hour.  If  it 
is  desired  that  only  a  certain  amount  must  be 
counted  the  mechanism  can  be  adjusted  so  as 
to  stop  when  this  sum  has  been  reached. 


AMONG   THE   WORLDS   WORKERS 


FATHER  DAMIEN'S  SUCCESSOR 

WE  ARE  erecting  statues  to  Pere 
Marquette  and  are  putting  up 
bronze  tablets  to  the  Jesuits  who 
came  first  among  our  Indians;  but  few  of  us 
have  even  heard  of  the  Catholic  priest  who 
leaves  in  a  short  time  to  found  a  leper  colony 
and  hospital  near  Canton,  in  China. 

This  man  served  as  a  missionary  priest  in 
India,  then  in  the  early  70's  he  came  to  Ore- 
gon and  worked  for  fourteen  years  among  the 
Omatala  Indians  and  scattered  Roman  Cath- 
olic whites.  Then  hearing  of  the  terrible 
conditions  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  he  jour- 
neyed out  there  and  lived  among  the  outcasts 
on  Molokai.  To  Stevenson's  defense  of  Father 
Damien,  the  Molokai  missionary,  we  turn 
to  find  the  kind  of  life  that  he  lived  there. 
Stevenson  says:  "Had  you  found  every 
fourth  face  a  blot  upon  the  landscape;  had 
you  visited  the  hospital  and  seen  the  butt- 
ends  of  human  beings  lying  there  almost  un- 
recognizable, but  still  breathing,  still  thinking, 
still  remembering;  you  would  have  under- 
stood that  life  in  the  lazaretto  is  an  ordeal 
from  which  the  nerves  of  man's  spirit  shrink, 
even  as  his  rye  quails  under  the  brightness  of 
the  sun;  you  would  have  felt  it  was  a  pitiful 
place  to  visit  and  a  Hell  to  dwell  in." 

To  this  Hell  Father  Conrardi  went  know- 
ingly; and  in  it  he  stayed  eight  years,  staying 
on  and  on  even  after  Damien  had  died  in  his 
arms.  Those  two,  living  in  huts  on  that 
shelf  above  the  ocean,  kept  to  their  horrid 
task  of  dressing  rotten  human  limbs  and 
washing  vile  sores.  They  labored  in  the 
fields — a  grateful  release  from  the  lazaretto, 
and  baked  bread  for  the  sick.  Every  hour 
and  every  moment,  such  was  the  insanitary 
way  of  life,  they  were  in  peril  of  the  leprosy. 
The  work  was  entirely  among  people  who 
were  without  hope — incurables  to  whom  it 
would  have  seemed  a  kindness  to  have  passed 
a  loaded  gun  that  they  might  end  it  there  and 
then;  ye1  when  Conrardi  left,  he  and  Damien 
had  instituted  a  hospital  and  so  inspired  a 
body  ot  miiis  thai  there  are  women  nurses 
now  on  the  island;  women  to  bring  to  the 
lepers  delights  ol  cleanliness  and  ease. 


The  inhabitants  of  Molokai  now  live  in 
decent  huts,  their  food  is  adequate  and  reg- 
ular, and  those  who  are  most  maimed  and 
helpless  lie  in  a  clean  little  hospital  waiting 
to  die  under  the  kindly  ministrations  of  those 
women.  Now,  as  if  this  eight  years  of  toil  up 
such  a  heart-breaking  hill  were  not  enough, 
Father  Conrardi  starts  again  to  be  among 
his  sick.  He  starts  at  the  bottom  again,  and 
goes  to  cook  and  bind  up  stumps  of  limbs 
and  give  patience;  for  hope  he  cannot  give. 

The  lepers  of  China  are  in  a  terrible  state. 
The  disease  is  the  most  loathsome  plight 
imaginable,  and  man's  charity  and  pity  at 
sight  of  it  take  to  the  other  side  of  the  way. 
Near  Canton,  Father  Conrardi  is  to  found 
another  colony  like  that  of  his  and  Father 
Damien's  on  Molokai.  If  any  man  ever  de- 
served well  of  his  fellows  it  is  this  Belgian 
priest. 

A  HOUSE  OF  COMFORT  FOR  WOMEN 

DOWN  on  the  lower  west  side  of  New 
York  facing  the  patch  of  green  called 
Abingdon  Square  is  a  big  red  build- 
ing with  the  words  'Trowmart  Inn"  carved 
over  the  door.  From  it  every  morning  hun- 
dreds of  young  women  go  to  their  work.  At 
night  they  return  there  to  find  amusement  and 
recreation.      It  is  their  home  and  their  club. 

It  was  built  by  Mr.  William  R.  H.  Martin 
as  a  memorial  to  his  son.  In  the  course  of 
philanthropie  work  he  became  interested  in 
the  living  problem  that  confronts  the  host  of 
untrained  young  women  without  homes, 
making  their  way  in  New  York.  The  ma- 
jority, who  are  clerks,  live  in  hall  bedrooms 
frequently  "three  flights  up,"  small,  dark  and 
often  insanitary.  They  are  unable  to  receive 
their  friends  except  in  a  public  parlor,  which 
is  usually  occupied  by  other  people  too. 
"  Here  then,"  said  Mr.  Martin,  "is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something  for  the  business 
woman,"  and  he  built  "Trowmart  Inn." 
He  made  it  clean,  cheap  and  comfortable. 

The  manager,  the  clerks,  even  the  elevator 
operators  are  women.  The  only  men  on  the 
place  are  the  engineer,  the  fireman,  and  the 
porter,     Am     woman    between    the    ages    of 
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eighteen  and  thirty  years  who  goes  out  to 
work  and  whose  income  is  less  than  $15  a 
week  may  live  there.  The  "guest"  is  re- 
quired to  give  a  reference  before  coming  to 
the  inn  to  live,  but  any  young  woman  who 
wants  shelter  for  the  night,  no  matter  how 
late  she  applies,  can  get  lodging  for  fifty 
cents  and  no  questions  are  asked. 

The  board  is  $5  a  week  fbr  one  person  in  a 
room  and  $4.50  for  each  when  two  share  it. 
Breakfast  and  dinner  only  are  served  on  week- 
days, but  on  Sundays  and  holidays  luncheon 
may  be  had  for  fifteen  cents.  Everything 
has  been  provided  to  enable  the  girls  to  live 
cheaply.  For  example  there  is  a  free  laundry 
where  they  may  wash  their  own  clothes. 
They  are  required  to  furnish  only  the  soap. 
There  is  a  sewing  room  on  each  floor  equipped 
with  machines  which  every  one  may  use. 
There  is  a  woman  house  physician  who  cannot 
charge  more  than  fifty  cents  a  visit.  The  inn 
is  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  big 
department  store  district  where  most  of  the 
girls  are  employed. 

There  is  a  very  pleasant  social  life.  Mr. 
Martin  had  a  number  of  small  reception 
rooms  built  on  the  main  floor.  Here  a  young 
woman  may  receive  her  visitors  with  some 
privacy.  There  is  nothing  "institutional" 
about  the  hotel,  and  no  Puritanic  rules  are 
imposed.  The  girls  dance  and  play  whist  or 
euchre.  The  elevators  stop  running  at  11 
o'clock.  The  girls  who  come  after  that  time 
must  walk  up  the  stairs. 

It  is  expected  that  the  inn  will  become  self 
supporting.  But  there  is  no  idea  of  making 
money  out  of  it.  It  is  Mr.  Martin's  plan  to 
deed  it  to  a  Board  of  Trustees  after  the  first 
year  has  shown  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
Then  it  will  become  a  public  institution  but 
with  the  difference  that  no  charity  will  be 
encouraged.  Thus  a  practical  business  man 
has  made  it  possible  for  women  of  moderate 
income  to  live  cheaply,  comfortably,  and 
cleanly.  The  example  of  Trowmart  Inn  is 
likely  to  be  widely  followed. 

A  RECORD  OF  THE  INDIANS 

MR.  EDWARD  S.  Curtis  has  made  a 
unique  record  of  the  Southwest  In- 
dians. During  the  last  eight  years  he 
has  spent  much  time  among  them  and  has  been 
at  considerable  expense  in  trying  to  discover 
their  secret  ceremonies.      He  expects   to  de- 


vote two  or  three  years  more  and  he  is 
equipped  with  a  fund  of  $75,000  for  the  work. 
Yet  he  is  not  primarily  an  ethnologist,  but 
a  professional  photographer  who  went  among 
the  Indians  to  get  new  and  picturesque  sub- 
jects for  his  camera. 

The  religion  of  these  Indians,  their  super- 
stitions and  their  suspicion  of  all  white  men 
made  the  work  extremely  difficult.  At  one 
village  in  New  Mexico,  for  example,  before  he 
had  pitched  camp  he  was  visited  by  the  gov- 
ernor, who  asked  why  the  white  men  were 
stopping.  He  explained,  but  the  Indian 
shook  his  head.  Picture  taking  could  not  be 
tolerated.  But  Mr.  Curtis  objected  that  he 
liked  his  camping  ground,  that  he  liked  the 
people,  and  most  of  all  the  governor.  He 
reinforced  this  with  a  substantial  present. 
The  governor  promised  that  he  should  take 
what  pictures  he  wished.  But  his  unpacking 
was  soon  interrupted  by  the  teniente,  the 
second  in  command.  He  explained  that  the 
governor  had  given  him  permission  to  take 
pictures.  The  teniente  was  highly  indignant. 
Such  matters  were  not  the  governor's  business 
but  the  teniente's.  This  revelation  cost  Mr. 
Curtis  five  dollars  more.  The  captain  and  the 
sheriff  appeared  in  quick  succession — to  be 
placated  in  like  manner.  Having  "paid 
nearly  everybody  in  sight"  and  having 
palavered  with  many  Indian  officials  he  began 
work.  A  crowd  collected  to  block  the  camera 
But  while  they  stood  in  front  Mr.  Curtis  was 
taking  many  of  his  best  pictures  through  the 
back,  for  he  had  what  is  known  as  a  "decep- 
tive angle"  camera. 

He  particularly  wished  a  picture  of  a 
cacique,  the  chief  of  a  secret  brotherhood  and 
the  supreme  ruler  of  the  village  whose  very 
existence  is  kept  a  secret.  Before  he  and  his 
assistant  reached  the  village  their  fame 
had  preceded  them.  A  meeting  was  held 
and  it  was  decided  not  to  allow  the 
white  men  even  to  camp  in  the  vicinity.  In 
the  usual  way  though  with  much  difficulty, 
Mr.  Curtis  got  permission  to  stay  one  day. 
By  procrastination  he  prolonged  it  to  two. 
During  these  two  days  he  studied  the  village 
closely.  He  decided  that  a  certain  old  Indian 
was  the  cacique,  merely  from  his  age  and  his 
dignity.  When  the  governor  came  again  to 
demand  his  withdrawal  Mr.  Curtis  put  him  off 
once  more  and  went  straight  to  the  house  of 
the  supposed  cacique.  He  sat  down  on  the 
doorstep  and  talked  of  everything  but  caciques 
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and  photography,  and  all.  the  while  he  kept 
his  eye  out  for  the  governor.  Finally  he  saw 
that  official  walk  slowly  past.  He  got  up  and 
followed"  I  can't  go  to  day,"  he  said  positively. 
' '  What  did  he  say  ? ' '  asked  the  governor  and 
Mr.  Curtis  knew  that  he  had  discovered  the 
cacique.  ' '  He  is  going  to  have  his  picture 
taken  in  the  morning,"  he  replied.  The 
governor  was  satisfied.  The  case  seemed  be- 
yond  his   jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Curtis  went  back  to  the  cacique.  For 
many  hours  he  worked,  patiently  and  diplo- 
matically, to  get  the  picture.  Finally  the  old 
Indian's  vanity  and  cupidity  got  the  better  of 
him  and  he  consented,  ignorant  that  the 
white  man  knew  him  as  the  cacique.  Mr. 
Curtis  maintained  his  pretence  of  ignorance 
and  the  picture  was  taken. 

He  had  to  leave  another  village  without 
ceremony  in  the  night  because  a  baby  that  he 
had  photographed  died.  On  the  occasion  of  a 
festival  he  was  shot  at  four  times  and  almost 
ridden  down  by  a  drunken  Indian.  His 
work  means  many  months  of  dreary  camping, 
at  times  considerable  danger,  and  always 
unlimited  patience  and  diplomacy.  It  is 
significant  because  the  pictures  are  notable 
additions  to  our  best  photography.  They  are 
studies  of  such  a  quality  as  to  give  photogra- 
phy a  claim  to  be  classed  as  a  fine  art.  And 
they  are  the  most  comprehensive  pictorial 
record  of  a  fast  disappearing  people. 

PREVENTING    SICKNESS    A    CITY    INVESTMENT 

WHAT  is  tlic  purpose  of  education — 
to  teach  books  or  to  make  a  well- 
rounded,  well-developed  child? 
Doctor  Cronin,  the  Assistant  Chief  Medical 
Inspector  of  New  York,  has  contributed  a 
suggestive  piece  of  work  and  a  good  hint  to 
the  proper  answer  to  such  a  question.  He 
is  a  man  below  middle  age,  who  received 
his  training  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  New  York  and  in  the  Roosevelt 
Hospital.  In  1893  ne  graduated  as  one  of 
the  ten  honor  men  in  his  class,  which  marks 
him  as  a  man  of  exceptional  training.  His 
work  in  the  Health  Department  is  an  indi- 
cation that  his  training  is  making  good. 

The  recent  investigation  which  was  made 
under  his  direction  in  the  New  York  schools 
is  the  beginning  of  a  very  significant  progress 
from  an  educational  as  well  as  a  medical 
point  of  view.     It  opened  up  a  new  way  of 


securing  results  from  our  public  schools,  not 
by  any  improvement  in  the  method  of  teach- 
ing but  by  the  improvement  of  the  conditions 
of  those  who  are  taught. 

The  Department  of  Health  examined  17,825 
children  in  all  parts  of  the  city  and  found 
that  8,461  were  in  need  of  medical  attention; 
not  seriously  sick,  but  suffering  from  some 
slight  trouble  which  disturbed  the  harmonious 
working  of  their  bodies.  Plainly,  what  these 
figures  means  is  this:  Almost  half  of  the 
children  in  the  New  York  schools  are  not  only 
being  injured  in  health  for  lack  of  treatment, 
but  they  are  also  losing  much  of  the  advan- 
tage of  their  school  training  because  their 
vital  energy  instead  of  being  used  in  their 
mental  development  is  being  frittered  away 
in  combatting  these  physical  ailments.  We 
are  annually  spending  the  public  monev  to 
teach  children  whose  physical  condition  keeps 
them  from  taking  advantage  of  the  instruction. 

The  ailments  as  a  rule  are  not  immediately 
serious — not  really  serious  at  all,  if  attended 
to.  For  example,  there  were  4,029  cases 
of  bad  teeth,  3,581  cases  of  enlarged  anterior 
glands  and  2,078  cases  of  defective  nasal 
breathing.  The  most  serious  trouble,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  defective  vision.  As  Doctor 
Cronin  said: 

'There  is  many  a  child  classed  as  dull  in 
the  New  York  schools  whose  only  trouble  is 
that  it  can't  see  the  blackboard." 

And  the  serious  part  of  it  is  that  in  the 
poorer  districts  the  parents  not  only  neglect 
the  children  themselves  but  also  ignore  the 
Department  of  Health  suggestions.  ' '  Oh, 
we  Ye  not  going  to  have  our  child  put  on 
glasses.  With  four  eyes  she'll  never  get  a 
job,"  is  a  typical  East-Side  response.  There 
were  found  also  1,335  cases  of  bad  nutrition. 
This  does  not  mean  that  these  children  are 
not  fed  enough.  It  means  that  they  are  not 
fed  properly.  It  is  from  ignorance  and  not 
from  poverty  that  they  suffer. 

In  contrast,  however,  to  the  attitude  of 
the  poorer  and  less  intelligent,  the  more  well- 
to-do  parents  not  only  act  on  the  suggestions 
of  the  health  authorities  but  write  them 
le1  ters  of  thanks  as  well.  And  these  are  often 
seconded  by  notes  of  congratulation  from 
the  family  physician.  For  the  examination 
is  a  thorough  and  conscientious  affair,  made 
by  civil-service  physicians  who  as  a  rule 
have  private  practices  of  five  or  six  years' 
standing. 
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Gbe  flDarcb  of  Events 


BOUNTIFUL  crops  (an  expectation  of 
more  than  eleven  million  bales  of 
cotton,  the  promise  of  a  great  wheat 
harvest  of  exceptional  quality,  and  so  on 
through  practically  the  whole  list  of  agri- 
cultural products),  the  production  of  pig 
iron  far  beyond  precedent,  increasing  divi- 
dends paid  by  an  increasing  number  of  trans- 
portation and  industrial  companies, "m  larger 
savings-bank  accounts,  exports  beyond  any 
former  time,  growing  postal  receipts  in  every 
part  of  the  country — such  an  enumeration 
might  be  carried  to  almost  indefinite  length. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  better  measure,  both  of 
the  success  and  of  the  expectations  of  the 
people,  than  the  great  rise  in  land-values  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  country. 

What  a  chance  we  have  to  show  our  wisdom 
—we,  the  millions  who  are  earning  a  little 
more  than  we  ever  earned  before!  For  the 
vast  prosperity  that  is  expressed  in  long 
tables  of  trade  and  of  crops  and  reports  of 
the  earnings  of  great  corporations  is  a  sub- 
ject of  more  or  less  remote  pride  to  the  in- 
dividual. These  tables  mean  not  wealth  but 
only  a  fair  increase  of  income  to  the  farmer 
who  grows  the  wheat  or  the  cotton,  a  little 
rise  in  wages  to  the  workingman,  a  little 
bigger  sum  in  the  savings  bank  to  the  pru- 
dent saver.  If  the  rich  become  richer,  they 
are  in  a  minority  after  all ;  and  they  can 
take  care  of  themselves.  But,  if  the  masses 
be  wise  enough  to  lift  life  and  fortune  a  little 
higher — that  is  the  main  thing. 

And  there  is  good  evidence  that  thousands 
of  men  and  families  are  doing  this  very  thing 


—pulling  up  out  of  the  class  of  those  that 
merely  "get  on"  into  the  class  of  those  that 
are^  really  independent.  This  is  more  im- 
portant to  us  even  than  large  exports. 

TOKENS  OF  PROSPERITY 

STILL  large  exports  are  interesting,  and 
the  last  fiscal  year's  report  swells 
our  national  pride.  Our  foreign  trade  has 
'outrun  all  precedents,  the  value  of  exports 
and  imports  having  reached  within  a  few 
millions  of  three  billion  dollars.  American 
exports  have  doubled  in  value  during  the 
last  ten  years,  and  our  manufactured  prod- 
ucts sent  to  foreign  markets  have  fast  gained 
in  value  on  our  farm  products  that  are  shipped 
abroad.  Although  we  now  export  more  than 
the  United  Kingdom,  our  exports  per  capita 
are  only  about  half  as  great.  The  largest 
rate  of  increase  of  our  export  trade  is  with 
China  and  Japan. 

Another  indication  of  prosperity  that  has 
caused  much  comment  was  the  sale  of  govern- 
ment 2  per  cent,  bonds  (the  Panama  issue  of 
30  millions).  The  issue  was  over-subscribed 
fifteen  times  at  a  premium.  This  is  very 
gratifying  from  the  Treasury's  point  of  view; 
for  no  government,  we  believe,  has  ever  before 
had  a  2  per  cent,  issue  of  bonds  eagerly  bought 
at  a  premium.  The  explanation  is,  of  course, 
that  the  national  banks  are  practically  com- 
pelled to  own  these  bonds  as  a  basis  for  cir- 
culation. It  was,  therefore,  really  a  forced 
sale;  and  this  fact  is  a  striking  proof  of  our 
bad  system  of  currency.  The  purchase  of 
bonds  at  such  a  price  is  really  a  loss — a  loss 
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that   the  national  banks  must  make  up   in 
some  way. 

A  better  evidence  of  real  good  times  was 
the  postal  record  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  The 
growth  in  revenue  of  47  per  cent,  of  the 
post-offices  was  such  that  an  increase  in  the 
postmasters'  salaries  was  required,  and  the 
revenue  of  only  5  per  cent,  fell  off.  This  is 
a  good  sign  of  a  diffused  activity.  Especially 
good  was  the  showing  made  by  South  Caro- 
lina, North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Oklahoma, 
Arizona,  and  Alabama,  as  well  as  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York.  Portland,  Oregon,  won  the 
greatest  increase  in  postal  salaries ;  next  came 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Columbus,  O.,  and  Omaha,  Neb. 
No  part  of  the  country  has  been  skipped 
by  the  quickening  spirit  of  prosperity.  Our 
people  approach  the  harvest  time  and  the 
season  of  renewed  activity  under  as  happy 
conditions  of  life  and  work  as  those  any  year 
in  our  history  has  brought. 

THE  MAKERS  OF  BAD  DEBTS 

IF  IN  these  prosperous  years  a  modest 
standard  of  living  and  of  expenditure 
were  kept  by  the  well-to-do,  an  almost  in- 
incalculable  number  of  American  families 
would  lay  the  foundation  of  fortunes,  which 
with  good  management  might  increase  from 
generation  to  generation ;  and  thus  the  number 
of  the  rich  and  of  the  moderately  rich  might 
be  greatly  enlarged.  No  doubt  such  a  process 
is  steadily  going  on.  In  the  same  way  if  the 
wage-earning  and  salaried  class  were  content 
to  live  with  economy,  the  ranks  of  the  well- 
to-do  would  be  correspondingly  increased; 
and  this  process  also  is  no  doubt  going  on. 
But  in  both  cases  the  desire  for  more  luxurious 
living  constantly  keeps  many  poor  who  have 
good  incomes. 

Nothing  would  be  more  interesting  than 
definite  information,  which  should  show  to 
what  extent  the  people  are  wisely  using  their 
prosperity.  For  this  reason  the  report  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
on  the  bad  debts  which  Boston  retail 
merchants  have  on  their  books  is  an  im- 
portant social  document.  Ten  per  cent. 
of  the  people  of  Boston  in  1904  owed  debts, 
which  could  not  be  collected,  for  food,  fur- 
niture, rent,  clothing,  and  the  like. 

The  agents  of  the  Bureau  found  that  more 
than  72,000  persons  owed  more  than  a  million 
dollars  of  such  debts  to  more  than  a  thousand 
dealers.  The  classification  of  these  debtors  is— 


Wage  earners $704,000 

The  trading  class 276,000 

The  professional  class 50,000 

The  moneyed  class 34,000 

The  wage-earners  and  the  trading  class 
(clerks,  salesmen,  etc.)  have  tried  to  raise  their 
standard  of  living  too  fast,  and  they  have 
been  misled  by  the  ease  with  which  furniture 
and  clothes  and  almost  everything  else  can 
be  bought  on  the  instalment  plan.  Half 
of  all  these  million  dollars  of  bad  debts  are 
due  for  food;  and  the  grocers  say  that  their 
bills  are  unpaid  because  the  habit  is  to  pay 
first  for  the  things  that  have  been  bought 
on  instalments,  else  the  instalment  merchant 
will  take  them  back.  This  insidious  method 
of  buying,  by  paying  a  small  sum  weekly  or 
monthly,  undermines  manv  an  income;  and 
it  defeats  the  chance  that  many  a  family 
has  to  attain  real  independence. 

The  class  of  buyers  that  makes  the  best 
showing  is  the  professional  class.  The  rich 
usually  pay,  but  they  pay  after  so  long  a  time 
that  small  dealers  lose  by  selling  to  them. 
The  report  says: 

"It  is  impossible  for  a  dealer  with  small  means 
to  do  business  among  the  wealthy,  because  he  has 
t<>  pay  his  hills  in  ten  days,  hut  must  wait  for  money 
from  his  customers  anywhere  from  one  to  six  months. 

"The  wealthy  class  do  not  pay  as  prompt ly  as 
the  middle  or  working  class,  but  as  a  whole  they 
generally  pay  their  bills.  " 

Some  of  the  general  conclusions  of  the 
investigators  are: 

"The  middle  class  of  people  arc  living  beyond 
their  means  in  trying  to  keep  up  with  their  wealth- 
ier neighbors  and  resort  to  the  instalment  plan 
as  in  the  case  of  the  wage-earners. 

"The  people  to-day  seem  to  have  more  expensive 
tastes,  and  there  are  a  greal  many  more  pleasures 
to  he  had  at  small  cost,  hut  all  of  which  take  money. 
It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  instalment 
husiness  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  indehtedness. 

"There  also  seems  to  be  a  tendency,  greater  now 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past,  among  the  poorer 
class  of  working  people,  to  live  far  beyond  their 
means  in  order  to  live  as  well  and  make  as  good  an 
appearance  as  people  who  are  in  far  hetter  circum- 
stances. They  are  enabled  to  do  this  by  means  of 
the  lar^e  instalment   houses. 

"The  grocery  hill  is  the  last  consideration,  and 
it  finally  runs  to  such  proportions  that  when  the 
grocer  attempts  to  colled    it    by  law  lie.  in  many 

eases,  finds  that   the  wages  are  already  assigned. 

"Considerable  has  been  said  also  against  th< 

called    industrial    insurance.      In    many    instances 
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people  are  paying  a  weekly  sum  to  insure  the  lives 
of  the  family  when  often  the  amount  so  paid  is 
beyond  their  means.  " 

ARE  WE  LIVING  BEYOND  OUR  MEANS  ? 

WHETHER  we  should  expect  more  or 
less  than  10  per  cent,  of  an  American 
city's  population  to  be  bad  debtors,  it  is  hard 
to  say.  We  have  no  standard  to  measure  such 
a  proportion  by.  But  if  we  may  conclude 
that  90  per  cent,  of  the  people  pay  all  their 
debts  this  showing  is  not  a  bad  one.  And 
the  sum  of  these  bad  debts  owed  in  Boston 
is  not  large  in  comparison  with  the  total 
sum  spent  for  rent,  food,  clothing,  furniture, 
and  the  like.  A  reasonable  inference,  there- 
fore, is  that  the  people  of  Boston  are  not 
living  beyond  their  means.  Of  the  90  per 
cent,  who  pay  their  bills,  many  are  adding 
to  their  accumulations;  many  are  for  the 
first  time  making  accumulations;  and  many, 
of  course,  without  having  a  surplus,  are  lifting 
their  standard  of  comfort  or  extending  their 
margin  of  luxury. 

Perhaps  no  other  one  of  our  large  cities 
would  show  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
thrifty,  unless  it  be  Philadelphia;  but,  if 
no  more  than  10  or  even  15  per  cent,  of  our 
whole  population  arc  bad  debtors,  we  can 
hardly  say  that  the  people  are  living  beyond 
their  means. 

But  this  inquiry  suggests  a  social  problem 
that  our  teachers  and  reformers  might  attai  k 
—to  lift  this  thriftless  10  per  cent,  into  the 
class  of  the  good  debtors  or  better  yet, 
buyers  for  cash  only.  Some  of  them  fall 
into  the  definitely  criminal  and  dependent 
classes;  and,  as  soon  as  they  fall,  there  are 
all  sorts  of  agencies  to  lift  them  up  again 
alter  it  is  too  late  for  most  of  them.  To  keep 
a  man  to  thrift  before  he  is  past  the  possibility 
of  being  helped  -  that  seems  very  much  more 
practical  than  to  waste  time  and  money  in 
trying  to  reclaim  the  hopelessly  improvident. 

THE  CONTROL  OF  THE  BIG  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 

UNDER  New  York's  new  insurance  laws 
all  mutual  life  insurance  companies 
incorporated  in  the  state  are  required  to 
file  with  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
their  nominations  for  trustees.  All  the  old 
trustees  were  legislated  out  of  office,  and  the 
policy-holders  have  the  right  to  elect  whom 
they  will,  the  old  trustees  not  being  debarred 
from  re-election. 


The  present  managers  of  all  the  mutual 
companies  are  making  most  diligent  efforts 
to  hold  on.  Although  in  one  company, 
the  Mutual  Reserve,  its  president  and  two 
other  officers  have  been  indicted  for  forgery 
of  the  books  and  larceny  of  the  policy-holders' 
money,  they  have  re-nominated  themselves. 
Of  the  three  big  companies — the  Mutual,  the 
Equitable,  and  the  New  York  Life — the  Equi- 
table is  a  stock  company  and  until  Mr.  Thom- 
as F.  Ryan  who  owns  the  majority  of  the 
stock  "  mutualizes"  it,  it  will  not  be  required 
to  file  its  nominations.  But  both  the  Mutual 
and  the  New  York  Life  Companies  have 
filed  their  "administration"  tickets,  and  the 
clamor  against  the  present  managers  has 
increased.  The  Mutual  played  a  trick  com- 
mon at  Tammany  primaries  but  never  before 
used  by  a  great  financial  institution.  A 
committee  of  policy-holders  and  their  repre- 
sentatives met  in  New  York  City  and  prepared 
a  public  protest  against  the  Mutual's  manage- 
ment. Prominent  among  those  who  protested 
are  Judge  George  Gray  of  Delaware,  General 
Benjamin  F.  Tracy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Harlow 
N.  Higinbotham  of  Chicago,  and  Colonel  A. 
M.  Shook  of  Tennessee.  Before  the  Mutual's 
board  of  trustees  met  to  select  their  ticket 
a  nominating  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Henrv 
H.  Rogers  was  chairman,  forwarded  to  Albany 
a  ticket  of  36  names  headed  by  these  four 
gentlemen.  Obviously  policy-holders  who 
knew  of  their  opposition  to  the  present 
management  of  the  company  were  likely  to 
be  deceived  by  a  ticket  headed  with  their 
names.  But  none  of  these  men  hail  been 
consulted;  they  all  repudiated  the  nominations, 
and  they  proceeded  in  the  courts  to  compel 
the  removal  of  their  names — in  vain. 

Mr.  George  \V.  Perkins  ostentatiously 
resigned  from  the  New  York  Life's  board  of 
trustees  and  Mr.  Henry  H.  Rogers  withdrew 
his  name  from  the  Mutual's  list  of  candidates. 
But  the  majority  of  the  nominees  are  either 
old  directors,  tainted  with  the  scandals  dis- 
closed by  the  investigation  of  last  year,  or 
they  are  personal  friends  or  associates  upon 
whom  the  old  trustees  depend  to  perpetuate 
the  present  management . 

The  policy-holders'  organizations  are  pre- 
paring to  name  opposition  tickets.  But 
they  have  been  hampered  by  difficulty  in 
securing  accurate  copies  of  the  policy-holders' 
names  and  addresses  which  the  New  York 
law   requires   to   be   made   public.     The   list 
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filed  by  the  Mutual  Life  with  the  State  Super- 
intendent is  defective  because  it  does  not 
contain  the  street  addresses  of  those  who  live 
in  large  cities  and  does  not  give  the  changes 
of  addresses  of  those  who  have  moved 
their  residences.  In  these  unfair  ways  the 
present  trustees  are  making  plain  their  deter- 
mination to  hold  on.  Their  main  reason  is 
that,  under  the  law,  they  as  trustees  are  liable 
for  any  loss  to  the  policy-holders  that  has 
been  caused  by  their  wilful  acts  or  their 
neglect  of  their  duties.  These  losses  aggregate 
millions  of  dollars.  If  new  managers,  chosen 
solely  by  policy-holders  who  knew  the  facts, 
were  to  come  into  power,  their  first  act  might 
be  to  bring  suit  against  all  the  old  trustees 
for  the  complete  restitution  of  this  diverted 
money.  If  the  present  trustees  can  secure 
re-election  they  will  the  better  be  able  to 
protect  themselves  against  such  suits. 

Were  it  not  for  their  control  over  the  or- 
ganizations of  agents,  the  present  managers 
would  have  no  possible  expectation  of  re- 
election; but  there  are  more  than  20,000 
agents  who  must  send  in  proxies  or  run  the 
risk  of  losing  their  jobs.  The  coming  election 
of  trustees  will  test  whether  the  policy-holders 
or  the  men  who  control  the  agents  have  the 
governing  power  of  these  great  companies. 
If  the  policy-holders  do  not  then  take  back 
to  themselves  the  management  of  their  own 
property,  it  will  be  practically  useless  to  make 
an  attempt  at  any  future  time ;  and  many  of 
•  the  reforms  proposed  by  the  Armstrong 
Investigating  Committee  will  never  be  put 
into  effect.  The  complete  reform  of  these 
companies  depends  on  who  shall  control  them. 

THE  PARTIES  AND  THE  PRESIDENT 

AS  A  CONTEST  directly  between  the  two 
principal  parties,  the  Congressional  cam- 
paign this  year  will  be  dull.  In  some  districts 
there  will  be  a  sharp  party  difference — the 
Democratic  candidate  standing  for  radical 
and  immediate  tariff-reform,  and  the  Repub- 
lican standing  pat  for  protection.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a  straight  fight  of  this  kind 
will  be  general,  for  the  Democratic  party 
in  every  part  of  the  country  is  not  yet  in 
earnest  about  tariff-reform.  Incidental 
subjects  will  chiefly  engage  the  people's 
attention— in  one  district,  the  political  de- 
mands of  the  Labor  party ;  in  another  the 
control  of  corporations,  especially  of  some 
great  corporation  that  has  local  enemies;  in 


another  the  Pure  Food  act  or  the  Railroad 
Rate  act;  and  so  on.  In  many  districts  the 
main  matter  of  talk  will  be  a  composite 
jumble  of  subjects,  which  for  convenience 
may  be  called  Rooseveltism ;  for  some  Demo- 
cratic communities  strongly  resent  the  Pres- 
ident's activity,  although  his  activity  has 
put  Democratic  "demands"  into  the  statutes. 
In  some  districts  his  foreign  policy  will  be 
talked  about — as  a  way  of  dodging  the  tariff. 
The  political  subjects  that  are  on  the 
people's  minds  are  the  control  of  corporations 
and,  to  a  less  degree,  the  tariff.  Most  polit- 
ical talk  about  other  subjects  will  be  merely 
partisan   declamation. 

II 

For  each  of  the  great  political  parties  is 
now  in  an  uncertain  position.  The  only 
logical  difference  in  doctrine  between  them 
has  not  of  recent  years  played  an  important 
part.  Meantime  nobody  knows  accurately 
how  strong  the  low-tariff  feeling  in  the  Re- 
publican party  is,  nor  how  strong  the  protec- 
tionist feeling  is  in  the  Democratic  party. 
When  a  really  vigorous  contest  shall  come, 
old  party  lines  may  change  in  astonishing 
ways.  The  most  prominent  fact  that  recent 
elections  have  shown  is  the  weakness  of  party 
lines.  The  sweeping  victory  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt at  once  comes  to  mind.  When  a  winning 
and  vigorous  personality  that  was  not  then 
linked  in  the  public  thought  with  any  partic- 
ular doctrine  swept  the  country,  the  meaning 
of  such  a  victory  was  that  mere  party  loyalty 
had  become  exceedingly  weak.  The  activity 
of  small  or  new  parties,  such  as  the  Hearst 
faction,  the  Socialist  party,  and  the  Labor 
party,  has  the  same  meaning. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  great  victory, 
the  Republican  party  has  perhaps,  merely  as 
a  party,  a  weaker  hold  on  the  masses  of  voters 
than  it  had  at  any  preceding  period  of  its 
history.  And  its  power  has  been  still  further 
weakened  by  the  discouragement  of  contri- 
butions from  corporations  such  as  it  received 
in  the  past.  The  sheer  financial  power  mi 
the  party  accounts  for  much  of  its  success 
in  recent  years. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Democratic  party, 
which  seemed  to  approach  annihilation  twa 
years  ago,  has  seen  several  of  its  platform 
demands  made  into  laws  since  that  time; 
and  the  one  man  in  the  party  whom  its  masses 
know  is  seriously  regarded  as  a  formidable 
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candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  spite  of  the 
two  defeats  that  he  has  suffered.  It  is  to 
him  that  they  look  to  give  vitality  to  the  old 
doctrine  of  tariff-reform  and  to  reclaim  from 
the  Republicans  the  doctrine  of  national 
control  of  corporations. 

The  old  election  returns  are  of  little  use 
in  political  prophecy  now.  But  there  are 
two  things  that  count  in  making  judgments — 
the  character  of  the  leaders  and  the  moral 
earnestness  with  which  doctrines  shall  be 
put  forth. 

The  Republican  party  is  in  danger  of  a 
rebuking  defeat  because  of  its  blindness 
about  the  tariff;  and  the  Democratic  party 
has  yet  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the  con- 
servative and  property-holding  classes. 

Ill 

In  the  Eastern  states,  as  the  Congressional 
campaign  comes  on,  you  may  hear  frequent 
criticism  of  President  Roosevelt's  activity 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress — by 
Republicans  as  well  as  by  Democrats.  The 
opinion  is  often  expressed  that  the  Railroad 
Rate  act  and  especially  the  Meat  Inspection 
act  overstep  the  bounds  of  proper  government- 
al activity.  This  is  a  very  natural  criticism 
in  the  most  conservative  part  of  the  country' 
— the  part  of  the  country,  too,  where  the  great 
vested  interests  have  had  the  greatest  influ- 
ence on  opinion.  And  of  course  a  certain 
danger  lies  along  this  line  of  actidn — a 
theoretical  danger  at  least. 

But  in  the  Middle  West  and  in  the  West, 
the  popular  approval  of  these  acts  and  of 
this  sort  of  extension  of  governmental  power 
is  so  strong  and  general  that  almost  every 
Republican  candidate  for  Congress  sets  a 
very  high  value  on  the  President's  approval 
of  him.  If  he  be  a  "  good  Roosevelt  man," 
his  chance  of  election  is  thereby  made  better. 
In  most  of  these  states,  the  President  seems 
to  retain  his  great  personal  popularity.  Per- 
haps it  has  become  greater  because  he  has 
added  these  additional  achievements  to  the 
long  list  of  things  that  he  has  done.  He 
proposed  these  measures,  and  they  are  now 
laws.  He  has,  therefore,  "made  good";  and 
the  man  who  "  makes  good"  is  the  kind  of 
man  in  whom  the  public  heartily  believes. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  personal  popularity  and  the 
"  Roosevelt'  legislation"  are  the  strongest 
forces  that  the  Republicans  have  in  their 
favor. 


But  neither  of  these  more  or  less  superficial 
views  of  Mr.  Roosevelt'c  "  conquest"  of  Con- 
gress goes  to  the  heart  of  the  subject.  Its 
real  meaning  lies  far  deeper;  for  the  real 
meaning  is  this:  Mr.  Roosevelt  found  Con- 
gress, especially  the  Senate,  a  body  closed 
to  public  opinion.  The  doors  were  shut.  The 
people  spoke  through  the  press  or  by  petition, 
or  through  some  member  of  the  Senate;  but 
the  people  were  not  heard  however  they 
spoke.  The  Senate  did  as  it  pleased.  It 
heard  other  voices  than  the  voice  of  our 
democracy.  It  is  now  hard  to  recall  the 
deafness  of  Congress,  especially  of  the  Senate. 
Memorials  had  no  effect.  The  press  had 
little  influence.  The  Senate  had  no  idea  of 
enacting  a  real  rate-regulating  law  when  the 
bill  was  jocularly  put  into  the  hands  of 
Senator  Tillman. 

What  the  President  did  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress  was  to  cause  the  Senate 
to  understand  that  the  people  were  speaking 
and  that  it  was  wise  to  listen.  The  heretofore 
dominant  Senators  have  no  fondness  for  the 
President  or  for  his  methods;  but  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  came  to  understand  that  he 
stood  nearer  to  the  people  than  Congress 
stood,  that  he  knew  their  mood  and  their 
wishes  better  than  the  Senate  knew  them, 
and  that  the  people  had  more  confidence  in 
him  than  they  had  in  the  Senate. 

This  opening  of  the  doors  and  of  the  ears 
of  the  Senate  was  of  greater  importance  than 
the  passage  of  any  specific  acts.  The  Rate 
law  may  need  radical  amendment;  the  Meat 
Inspection  act  may  be  defective;  they  may 
both  be  acts  that  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Government  in  the  wrong  direction.  Even 
if  all  these  things  be  granted,  their  enactment 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  because  it 
brought  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment into  closer  relation  to  the  people  than 
the  Senate  at  least  had  been  since  the  rise 
to  power  of  the  great  corporations. 

There  has  been  no  other  man  of  this  gener- 
ation who  has  so  accurately  caught  the 
mood  of  the  people  and  made  it  effective  as 
the  President;  and  his  continued  personal 
popularity,  since  he  put  himself  out  of  the  next 
Presidential  contest,  is  proof  of  his  remarkable 
knowledge  and  mastery  of  public  opinion. 

IV 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  popularity  causes  another 
kind  of  confusion  in  the  minds  of  such  men 
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as  Mr.  Henry  Watterson  and  Mr.  John  Sharp 
Williams,  who  have  predicted  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt will  be  obliged  to  accept  the  next  Re- 
publican nomination.  His  policies  will  be 
only  partly  carried  out,  they  say;  the  party 
will  find  that  he  is  the  only  candidate  of  whose 
election  it  can  be  sure;  the  convention  will 
nominate  him  whether  he  wish  it  or  not;  and, 
after  he  has  been  nominated,  it  will  be '  his 
duty  to  accept — he  cannot  refuse.  Who 
ever  refused  such  a  call  of  a  great  party  ? 

This  judgment  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  an  insult 
both  to  him  and  to  his  party.  He  was  under 
no  pressure  to  declare  on  the  night  of  the 
last  election  that  he  would  not  seek  or  ac- 
cept the  next  nomination.  He  made  this 
declaration  to  free  himself  from  the  criticism 
of  so  conducting  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  as  to  secure  a  renomination. 
He  did  it  for  his  own  freedom  of  action.  And 
it  was  a  wise  and  proper  thing  to  do ;  and  he 
has  been  a  better  President  by  reason  of  this 
decision  and  declaration.  If  now  he  were  to 
change  this  purpose,  he  would  be  unworthy 
of  confidence,  and  he  would,  because  of  such 
a  change  of  purpose,  be  beaten  by  any 
respectable  .  Democratic  candidate — as  he 
would  deserve  to  be.  It  is  a  low  view  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  a  low  view  of  his  party,  a  low 
view  of  public  life,  and  distressingly  bad 
judgment  that  Mr.  Watterson  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams show  and — a  very  sad  lack  of  know- 
ledge of  the  man,  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  IN  THE  SOUTH 

WHEN  Secretary  Taft  told  the  Repub- 
licans of  North  Carolina  in  the 
early  summer  that  their  party  would  be 
stronger  if  all  the  Federal  offices  in  the  state 
were  filled  by  Democrats,  he  gave  them  a 
well-deserved  rebuke.  For  it  is  yet  true 
that  the  Republican  leaders  in  most  of  the 
Southern  states  are  mere  petty  office-brokers. 
They  are  incapable  of  attracting  to  the  party 
any  large  number  of  influential  men  of  char- 
acter, however  dissatisfied  they  may  be  with 
the  Democratic  party. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  recognizing  these 
local  bosses,  and  by  making  them  dispensers 
of  the  small  Federal  offices,  every  Republican 
Administration  at  Washington  has  directly 
hindered  the  growth  of  a  really  Republican 
party  in  these  states.  Thus  the  South  has 
remained  solid,  not  wholly  because  it  wished 
to  be  solid  but  partly  because  the  Republican 


party  and  Republican  administrations  have 
forced  it  to  remain  so. 

President  Roosevelt's  wise  revival  of  an 
old  plan  to  put  the  employees  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  under  the  Civil  Service 
rules  will  leave  less  patronage  at  the  disposal 
of  these  Southern  office-mongers;  and  this 
will  be  an  incidental  political  benefit  to  his 
party.  It  is  not  essential  to  civilization 
that  the  Southern  states,  or  any  of  them, 
should  become  Republican  any  more  than 
it  is  essential  that  Pennsylvania  and  all  the 
New  England  states  should  become  Demo- 
cratic. But  some  changes  of  party  servitude 
now  and  then  in  either  section  would  show  a 
decent  regard  for  independent  action  that 
would  be  creditable  to  the  citizens  of  these 
states.  But  in  at  least  some  of  the  Southern 
states  men  yet  have  to  stultify  themselves, 
if  they  become  Republicans,  by  submitting 
to  a  crew  of  petty  pirates  who  deal  in  little 
offices  because  they  manage  to  keep  an  alliance 
with  the  national  leaders  of  the  party.  Why 
stronger  men  do  not  rise  and  club  them  out 
of  power  by  simply  telling  the  truth  about 
them — this  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  political 
inertia.  Perhaps  the  national  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party  continue  to  prefer  a  solid 
South.     Else  they  are  ignorant  beyond  belief. 

GOVERNOR  CUMMINS  OF  IOWA 

THE  renomination  of  Governor  Cum- 
mins, of  Iowa,  for  a  third  term  was 
of  more  than  local  importance  because  it 
was  the  triumph  of  that  faction  of  the  Re- 
publican party  that  opposes  the  stand-pat 
attitude  on  the  tariff ;  and  Governor  Cummins 
has  been  a  vigorous  spokesman  for  revision. 
Yet  his  victory  in  the  state  convention  was 
not  won  without  a  serious  compromise  on-  the 
tariff  plank,  so  serious  as  to  be  called  a  sur- 
render by  many  observers.  The  plank  is 
merely  a  tame  stand-pat  plank,  and  the 
contest  degenerated  at  last  into  a  struggle 
between  persons  rather  than  specifically  about 
the  tariff. 

Yet  Governor  Cummins's  renomination 
in  spite  of  the  stand-pat  platform  has  some 
meaning.  The  "Iowa  idea,"  which  means 
revision,  will  be  upheld  by  the  dominant 
faction  of  the  party  whenever  an  opportunity 
comes  for  making  headway  against  stolid 
inactivity.  And  stolid  inactivity  will  receive 
a  very  rude  shock — at  some  early  time.  Then 
there  are  other  things  that  Governor  Cummins 
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stands  for.  In  general,  he  stands  against  a 
mere  blind  obedience  to  a  party  machine. 
He  also  stands  for  railroad  regulation  some- 
what as  Senator  La  Follette  stood  for  it  while 
he  was  Governor  of  Wisconsin.  Although 
he  was  perhaps  the  most  successful  railroad 
lawyer  in  the  state,  when  he  became  a  member 
of  the  legislature  he  put  through  it  a  rate- 
regulating  act.  He  unloosed  the  railroads' 
political  control  of  Iowa  politics.  He  failed 
of  a  caucus  nomination  for  United  States 
Senator  by  only  three  votes.  He  has  twice 
been  elected  Governor,  and  his  third  nomina- 
ation  of  course  foreshadows  his  election.  He 
has  step  by  step  opposed  the  power  of  cor- 
porations in  politics,  and  with  remarkable 
success,  too.  He  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
men  in  public  life,  doubtless  with  a  brilliant 
political  future,  including  a  possible  candi- 
dacy for  the  Presidency. 

SECRETARY  ROOT  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

THE  great  tasks  of  politics  are  like 
smaller  tasks  of  dealing  with  men, 
in  this — that  they  can  best  be  done  by  direct 
personal  contact.  The  measure  of  success 
that  we  have  had  in  the  Philippines  has  been 
due  in  great  degrere  to  Secretary  Taft's 
personal  touch — even  since  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  So,  too,  with  Secre- 
tary Root's  visit  to  the  states  of  South 
America.  We  sent  good  delegates  to  former 
Pan-American  Conferences,  but  they  were 
merely  delegates.  The  presence  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State — that  is  quite  another  thing, 
for  it  is  a  new  mark  of  consideration.  More 
than  that,  Mr.  Root  will  come  home  better 
informed  about  South  America,  its  problems, 
its  relations,  its  men  and  their  moods,  than 
any  preceding  Secretary  has  been;  and  what 
he  hereafter  says  and  does  will  be  received  in 
South  America  with  a  new  confidence. 

Members  of  the  President's  Cabinet  have 
not  hitherto  gone  outside  our  continental 
boundaries  in  the  course  of  their  duties;  but 
the  innovation  is  a  very  happy  one.  Of  a  piece 
with  this  new  policy  is  Mr.  Roosevelt's  plan 
himself  to  go  to  Panama  in  the  fall.  Personal 
touch  is  even  more  necessary  in  great  political 
tasks    than    in    enterprises    of    other    sorts. 

THE  PAN-AMERICAN  CONGRESS 

FORTUNATELY    this     Conference     and 
Secretary     Root's    visit    come     at     a 
time    when    political    conditions    in    Central 


and  South  America  are  most  favorable.  It 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  an  era  of  perpet- 
ual peace  has  begun  there — it  has  hardly 
yet  begun  anywhere  in  the  world.  But  the 
long  era  of  mere  adventurers'  revolutions 
does  seem  to  have  ended.  The  three  little 
states  of  Guatemala,  Salvador,  and  Honduras 
not  only  lately  came  to  peace,  by  the  good 
offices  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Mexico — instead  of  indulging  in  a 
foolish  general  fight  about  nothing;  but  they 
agreed  that  "all  future  complaints  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  President  of 
Mexico. "  The  naming  of  Mexico  in  such  an 
agreement  is  a  measure  of  the  growth  of  the 
influence  of  that  country.  It  is  exerting  a 
revolutionary  force  on  its  Central  American 
neighbors.  The  same  may  be  said  about 
the  influence  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Isthmus.  By  reason  of  these  steadying 
influences,  railroad  development  is  beginning 
in  these  Central  American  states,  and  the 
American  and  Mexican  industrial  impetus  will 
change  the  character  of  the  country  and  of  the 
people. 

It  is  a  singularly  fortunate  time  for  the 
rise  of  South  American  influence,  too,  because 
the  most  important  of  these  states  will  take 
part  in  the  next  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hague;  and  the  practical  value  of  arbitration 
is  better  understood  among  them  than  it 
ever  was  before.  They  seem  now  willing 
to  follow  the  Great  Powers  of  the  world  in 
committing  themselves  to  it. 

It  is  a  favorable  time,  too,  for  the  discussion 
of  the  important  commercial  subjects  which 
take  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  the  Con- 
ference. Trade  is  prosperous  everywhere. 
Commercial  ambition  is  taking  the  place  of 
mere  political  and  military  ambition. 

This  Pan-American  Conference,  therefore, 
when  all  its  bearings  are  properly  interpreted, 
is  likely  to  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  the  international  politics  of 
our  time,  and  especially  as  it  will  affect  our 
relations  to  those  countries  south  of  us. 

A    NEW    ERA    IN    OUR    RELATIONS    TO 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

THE  third  Pan-American  Conference, 
which  began  its  sessions  at  Rio  late 
in  July,  marks  a  progressive  advance  in  the 
relations  of  the  American  governments  to 
one  another  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world.     It 
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is  a  meeting  that  is  of  international  impor- 
tance far  beyond  any  of  its  predecessors. 

And  so  far  as  our  relations  to  South  and 
Central  America  are  concerned,  Secretary 
Root's  visit  seems  sure  to  make  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era.  The  fact  that  he  went — for 
he  is  not  a  delegate  but  only  an  adviser  to 
our  delegation — counts  for  much.  No  Secre- 
tary of  State  nor  any  other  high  officer  of 
an  Administration  had  officially  made  a  visit 
to  these  countries.  In  a  sense  we  have  treated 
them  as  superior  governments  treat  inferior 
ones;  or,  if  we  had  not  consciously  shown 
this  attitude,  they  thought  that  we  had,  and 
the  practical  result  was  the  same.  So  deep 
has  been  the  general  South  American  distrust 
of  us  that  our  very  actions  in  behalf  of  those 
governments  have  often  been  construed  as 
unfriendly,  if  not  hostile.  At  the  time  of  our 
war  with  Spain,  they  feared  (and  many  of 
their  leading  men  really  thought)  that  we 
would  take  advantage  of  any  excuse  for  con- 
quest; and  our  conduct  at  the  time  we  ac- 
quired the  Panama  Canal  deepened  this  fear. 
This  underlying  suspicion  has  been  stubborn. 

Secretary  Root's  visit  and  his  very  happy 
address  to  the  delegates  on  his  arrival  at 
Rio  are  reported,  from  every  source  of  inform- 
ation, to  have  caused  a  complete  change  of 
feeling.     He  said: 

"Let  us  unite  in  creating,  maintaining,  and  making 
effective  all-American  public  opinion,  whose  power 
and  influence  may  prevent  international  wrong 
and  forever  preserve  our  countries  from  the  burden 
of  such  armaments  as  are  massed  behind  the  fron- 
tiers of  Europe." 

This  was  received  as  a  direct  denial  of  any 
military  or  dictatorial  attitude  on  our  part. 
A  military  or  dictatorial  attitute  on  our  part 
is  so  absurd  to  us  that  it  is  easy  to  forget  that 
many  South  Americans  have  steadfastly  held 
to  the  belief  that  we  have  been  their  enemies. 
And  the  Secretary's  whole  speech  was  full  of 
political  wisdom  and  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  not  of  superiority — a  speech  that  will 
become  historic  and  be  quoted  for  a  generation 
in  South  American  discussions  of  international 
relations,  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Such  passages 
as  the  following  were  not  political  platitudes 
when  spoken  to  South  American  statesmen : 

"The  first  fruits  of  democracy  are,  many  of  them, 
crude  and  unlovely.  Mistakes  are  many,  partial 
failures  are  many,  and  sins  not  a  few.  The  capac- 
ity for  self-government  does  not  come  to  a  man  by 
nature.     It  is  an  art  to  be  learned,  as  well  as  an 


expression  of  character  to  be  developed  among 
the  great  number  of  men  who  exercise  popular 
sovereignty. " 

"How  many  shortcomings  there  are  in  our  own 
lands  and  among  our  own  peoples,  each  one  of  us 
is  conscious;  yet  no  student  of  our  times  can  fail 
to  see  that  not  America  alone,  but  the  whole  civil- 
ized world,  is  swinging  away  from  the  old  govern- 
mental moorings  and  intrusting  the  fate  of  civili- 
zation to  the  capacity  of  the  popular  mass  to  govern. 
By  this  pathway  mankind  is  traveling,  whither- 
soever it  leads,  and  upon  the  success  of  this  great 
undertaking  the  hope  of  humanity  depends." 

"Not  by  national  isolation  have  these  results  been 
accomplished,  nor  is  progress  to  be  continued.  No 
nation  can  live  unto  itself  alone  and  continue  to  live. 
The  growth  of  each  nation  is  part  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race.  ...  In  the  steady  and  benefi- 
cent advance  to  promote  this  mutual  interchange 
and  ^assistance  the  American  republics  are  engaged 
in  the  same  great  task,  inspired  by  the  same  purpose, 
and  progressing  on  the  same  principles.  I  under- 
stand it  to  be  the  function  of  this  c6nference  that 
not  one  but  all  of  our  countries  shall  benefit  the 
others;  that  there  is  not  one  that  cartnot  receive 
benefits  from  the  other;  that  there  is  not  one  that 
will  not  gain  by  the  prosperity,  peace,  and  happi- 
ness of  all. " 

THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  AMERICAN  COLLEGES 

ARE  our  colleges  subservient  to  rich 
donors?  A  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  an  Illinois  college  recently  resigned 
because  the  board  accepted  what  is  popularly 
called  tainted  money.  Only  a  short  time 
before  the  newspapers  had  the  story  that  a 
judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  at  Denver  had 
been  persuaded  to  decline  the  offer  of  a  very 
considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  work  for  similar  reasons.  For- 
tunately the  trustees  of  our  colleges  have 
usually  enough  common  sense  to  disregard 
the  supersensitive  opinion  of  the  press:  they 
take  what  they  can  get  and  hold  out  their 
hands  for  more,  considering  that  it  is  not 
their  duty  to  judge  men  who  are  in  the  act 
of  giving  and  that  the  best  way  to  sanctify  un- 
holy wealth — if  it  be  unholy — is  to  put  it  to 
some  good  use.  Good  4  per  cent,  bonds  seem 
to  need  little  moral  preservative;  the  odor 
of  bad  money  is  remarkably  fleeting.  More- 
over, there  is  always  room  for  honest  difference 
as  to  what  should  be  the  standard  of  righteous 
money.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  thor- 
ough-going Socialist  there  is  practically 
nothing  but  "  tainted  money"  in  the  world. 
If  history  count  for  anything,  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  any  educational,  charitable,  or 
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religious  institution  that  had  not  profited 
in  the  past  by  what  to-day  would  be  con- 
sidered stolen  money.  Mediaeval  establish- 
ments of  this  nature  were  founded  largely  on 
"  conscience  money"  in  one  form  or  another. 
And  the  majority  of  American  universities, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  would  scarcely  exist  if  money 
unscrupulously  earned  had  been  rejected  by 
them.  Harvard  and  Yale  were  built,  and 
solidly  built,  on  the  slave  trade  and  Jamaica 
rum.  It  would  not  be  kind  to  set  an  Arm- 
strong Committee  or  even  an  ordinary  grand 
jury  at  the  task  of  examining  into  the  sources 
of  early  Puritan  fortunes. 

II 

The  real  question  is  whether  the  acceptance 
of  large  sums  of  money,  honest  or  not  in  their 
getting,  has  actually  influenced  American 
universities  in  their  teaching.  Are  our  col- 
leges "capitalistic"  in  their  tendencies?  It 
is  easy  for  the  newspaper  critic  to  speak  con- 
temptuously of  "the  Standard  Oil  university," 
but  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  prove  that 
in  the  case  of  Chicago  or  any  other  college 
the  fostered  institution  has  engaged  its  pro- 
fessors or  modified  its  teaching  to  suit  the 
tastes  of  wealthy  benefactors.  With  pos- 
sibly one  or  two  exceptions,  nothing  of  the 
kind  has  ever  been  true  in  the  history  of 
any  important  institution.  No  matter  how 
"  tainted"  their  endowments  may  be,  Amer- 
ican universities  have  been  and  are  to-day 
perfectly  free  from  every  sort  of  influence  or 
dictation  coming  from  the  "  money  power." 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  suffered 
most  from  insinuations  that  its  teaching  is 
tainted  by  the  sources  of  its  mpney,  because 
of  the  conspicuous  example  of  its  endowment 
by  the  richest  man  in  the  country.  The 
late  president  of  the  University  asserted  in 
the  most  positive  and  explicit  language  that 
Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his  representatives  had 
never  expressed  even  an  opinion  about  the 
management  or  educational  policy  of  the 
university  which  he  founded.  And  no  one 
in  a  position  to  know  "the  facts  has  ever  been 
known  to  say  publicly  or  privately  that 
cither  the  actions  and  beliefs  of  the  profes- 
sors or  the  policy  of  the  University  had  been 
affected  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  endowment  came  from  him.  In  the 
academic  profession  the  University  of  Chicago 
is  prettv  generally  known  as  one  of  the  most 
liberal  and  freest  institutions  in  the   country, 


so  far  as  the  private  life  or  professional  teach- 
ing of  its  faculty  is  concerned.  It  is  unlikely 
that  any  considerable  body  of  American  men 
of  distinction  could  be  got  to  serve  on  its 
faculty  if  what  they  taught  was  to  be  cen- 
sored by  any  one:  the  very  fact  of  public 
suspicion  would  make  the  faculty  and  the 
trustees  doubly  sensitive  on  this  point. 

Ill 

It  is  easy  to  make  out  a  case  of  "  martyr- 
dom" and  when  the  "martyr"  has  been 
found,  the  press  gets  excited  afresh  over 
"tainted  money"  and  the  stifling  influence 
of  wealth  upon  education.  The  argument 
seems  to  be  that  wealth  is  corrupting  to  its 
possessors,  and  hence  must  be  so  to  those  who 
even  indirectly  receive  any  of  its  income. 
The  popular  idea  is  that  "  the  system"  is 
reaching  out  its  crafty  hand  to  get  possession 
of  our  universities,  as  it  has  of  our  mines  and 
railroads — not  to  exploit  them,  but  to  defile 
the  fountain-head  of  truth  and  enslave  the 
youth  of  the  nation  by  dictating  what  sort 
of  knowledge  shall  be  offered  them.  The 
4 '  money  power "  is  supposed  to  insist  upon 
the  removal  of  all  "independent,"  "fearless," 
and  "progressive"  professors,  and  to  fill  their  , 
chairs  with  feeble  and  servile  defenders  of 
corporate  rule. 

It  is  hard  to  see  just  where,  outside  the 
subjects  of  political  economy,  sociology,  and 
possibly  history  and  law,  "the  system"  could 
get  in  its  deadly  work.  And  even  a  per- 
verted lecturer  on  economics  who  should 
defend  the  practices  of  trusts  or  take  the 
railroad  side  of  the  rate  question  could  not 
do  much  harm  to  young  America;  for  young 
America  reads  the  newspapers  every  morning. 
As  to  the  many  other  subjects  taught  in  a 
modern  university — all  the  sciences,  the  lan- 
guages, medicine,  and  so  forth — the  sub- 
sidized faculty  would  be  simply  helpless. 
What  kind  of  error  could  a  beef-trust  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  perpetrate?  or  a  steel- 
corporation  teacher  of  Hebrew?  or  a  sugar- 
trust  instructor  in  biology?  The  corporation 
brand  of  science  cannot  differ  widely  from 
the  Socialist's  science  and  yet  remain  science. 

The  evil  of  corporate  wealth  may  be  sup- 
posed to  come  generally  from  the  faculty 
that 'eats  the  bread  of  corporate  wealth,  and 
be  subtly  spread  by  them  among  the  young. 
But  thus  far  very  little  of  the  corrupting 
wealth    has    been    applied    to    raising    pro- 
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fessors'  salaries.  So  long  as  the  money- 
power  leaves  its  professors  to  struggle  along 
through  life  on  their  present  salaries,  there 
need  be  little  fear  from  this  source:  indeed, 
the  faculty  will  rather  serve  as  deadly  warn- 
ings to  young  America!  Our  college  pro- 
fessors as  a  class  are  not  servile,  and  their 
"  jobs"  are  hardly  worth  the  selling  of  them- 
selves into  the  service  of  the  rich. 

IV 

Nevertheless  American  universities  are 
singularly  conservative  institutions.  Eu- 
ropean universities  have  long  been  the  homes 
of  liberal  movements,  of  social  reforms,  of 
revolt  and  radicalism.  Learning  (on  the 
Continent  at  least — England  is  a  special 
case)  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  revolution 
and  the  eternal  struggle  of  the  less  favored 
against  the  more  favored.  The  last  example, 
and  a  striking  one,  is  that  of  Russia.  But  in 
our  country  a  liberal  or  progressive  movement 
has  never  started  in  the  universities:  what- 
ever social  reforms  we  have  worked,  what- 
ever struggles  we  have  engaged  in  for  indus- 
trial equity,  the  colleges  have  neither  initiated 
the  movement  nor  contributed  anything 
important  to  it,  except  in  so  far  as  their 
graduates  have  been  active  (and  the  influence 
of  college  men  in  our  country  has  been  vastly 
overrated  by  commencement  orators).  From 
this  condition  has  come  one  common  epithet 
of  contempt,  "academic";  that  is,  theoretic, 
non-participating.  The  university  person  is 
popularly  supposed  to  be  excluded  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  large,  vital  questions  of  the 
day.  The  university  professor  is  certainly 
excluded  from  our  legislatures.  In  Europe 
he  helps  to  mold  the  government;  with  us  he 
lectures  to  boys  and  girls  on  political  history. 

The  common  opinion  that  our  universities 
are  conservative,  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
popular  side  of  most  questions,  even  inclined 
to  the  money  class,  has  a  perfectly  sound 
basis.  The  reason  for  this  conservatism  may 
be  found  in  the  function  that  higher  education 
has  had  in  our  national  life.  As  a  professor 
once  expressed  it,  the  American  college  is  a 
great  social  feed-pipe  that  serves  to  carry 
the  ambitious  poor  into  the  privileged  classes. 
The  typical  example  of  the  New  England 
college  has  been  the  farmer's  boy  who  has 
profited  by  his  education,  hardly  won,  to 
rise  to  the  professional  class.  Even  in  this 
day   of  great   inherited  wealth,   our   richest 


universities  are  truly  democratic  in  the  sense 
that  a  large  majority  of  their  undergraduates 
are  not  rich  men's  sons  but  are  serious  young 
men  seeking  by  means  of  their  university 
education  to  place  themselves  higher  than 
the  environment  from  which  they  came. 
Indeed  the  prime  argument  for  higher  edu- 
cation in  America  has  always  been  an  appeal 
to  the  ambitions  of  parents.  The  self- 
denying  father  and  mother,  striving  to  give 
"advantages"  to  their  children,  is  a  picture 
dear  to  the  popular  imagination. 

In  such  a  condition  of  society  where  edu- 
cation is  looked  upon  as  the  readiest  means 
for  social  advance,  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
university  as  an  institution  should  be  con- 
servative in  its  tendencies  and  foster  the 
caste  idea.  Its  prejudices  as  a  whole  must 
be  in  favor  of  stability  and  the  continuance  of 
a  social  system  in  which  its  members  seek  to 
benefit  themselves.  The  members  of  the 
faculties,  recruited  from  the  same  class  as 
the  students  of  poor  and  ambitious  young 
men,  would  naturally  enough  favor  the  powers 
that  be,  which  mean  to  them  more  or  less 
concretely  the  existence  of  that  social  ladder 
up  which  they  have  climbed.  From  such 
men  there  can  be  expected  no  great  sym- 
pathy with  radical  movements  or  innovation. 
Added  to  the  inborn  skepticism  of  learning, 
there  is  the  conservatism  of  ambition.  Such 
men  will  teach  by  example  and  implicitly  by 
word  the  reasonableness  of  a  world  that  pro- 
vides for  their  existence  and  the  development 
of    their    institutional    life. 

Such  being  the  case,  rich  men  have  an  un- 
conscious instinct  that  the  surest  means  of 
protecting  society  from  social  earthquake 
is  a  liberal  encouragement  of  the  university 
spirit.  They  believe  sincerely  in  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  modern  society,  and 
those  principles,  usually  called  conservative, 
are  best  propagated  in  the  university. 

MR.  ROCKEFELLER  AND  MOB  OPINION 

THERE  has  come  an  almost  sudden 
change  in  the  treatment  of  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller  by  both  the  magazines  and 
newspapers  of  professional  exposure  and  those 
of  flippant  smartness.  Many  of  them  now 
speak  of  him  in  a  tone  of  toleration,  if  not  of 
approval.  If  we  assume  that  their  readers 
believe  what  they  read,  this  change  of  attitude 
is  a  curious  example  of  the  erratic  psychology 
of  the  crowd. 
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Mr.  Rockefeller  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be 
(for  nobody  knows),  the  richest  man  in  the 
United  States,  perhaps  the  richest  private 
person  in  the  world.  One  would  hardly 
think  that  this  in  itself  would  be  considered 
a  crime  in  a  country  most  of  whose  men  are 
bending  all  their  energies  to  wealth-getting; 
and  he  made  his  fortune  by  the  same  methods 
that  most  of  his  contemporaries  used.  If  his 
methods  were  criminal,  he  has  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  fellow-criminals,  most  of  whom  have 
escaped  the  journalistic  condemnation  that 
has  been  visited  on  him.  One  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  he  has  become  a  shining  mark 
for  criticism  because  he  is  the  most  successful 
business  man  of  his  time.  Surely  this  is  the 
chief  difference  between  him  and  thousands 
of  others  of  whom  the  public  that  loves  to 
read  about  rich  men  has  never  even  heard. 

The  voluminous  criticism  and  abuse  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller  has  obscured  one  fact  in  the  public 
mind;  and  that  fact  is  that  he  has  shown  a 
greater  genius  for  practical  affairs  than 
perhaps  any  other  man  in  the  world.  In  a 
land  and  in  a  time  of  capable  business  men, 
he  brought  together  the  most  efficient  organi- 
zation for  doing  a  practical  commercial  task 
that  was  ever  formed.  The  refining  of  petro- 
leum offered  no  unusual  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  commercial  genius.  Any  other 
task  would  have  done  as  well.  But  in  his 
management  the  business  became  an  exact 
science. 

He  showed  the  way  to  make  any  business 
an  exact  science;  and  he  has  had  more  influ- 
ence upon  commercial  method  than  any  other 
man.  The  improvement  in  business  organi- 
zation and  in  what  has  truly  been  called  the 
science  of  business,  that  has  been  brought 
about  to  a  very  great  extent  by  imitation 
of  his  achievement,  is  nothing  less  than  a 
revolution. 

Yet  in  the  volume  of  criticism  of  the  man, 
this  fact  has  been  almost  overlooked.  Nor 
is  it  yet  understood  that  he  has  as  completely 
revolutionized  the  methods  of  philanthropy 
as  he  revolutionized  business  method  and  or- 
ganization. For  he  retired  from  an  active  part 
in  the  Standard  Oil  Company  many  years  ago, 
and  he  has  never  been  one  of  what  the  public 
know  as  "the  Standard  Oil  crowd."  He 
has  for  several  years  devoted  much  of  his 
time  and  his  extraordinary  power  of  organi- 
zation to  the  giving  away  of  a  great  fortune. 
He  has  so  done  this  as  to  produce  permanent 


and  not  spectacular  results,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  coax  or  to  force  others  to  give  large 
sums  to  further  the  same  philanthropic  plans, 
and  to  compel  those  whom  he  helps  to  help 
themselves.  The  giving  of  money  for  educa- 
tional work,  for  instance,  is  better  done  by 
far  than  it  was  ever  before  done;  and  the 
improvement  is,  like  the  improvement  in 
commercial  organization,  due  to  his  genius 
more  than  to  that  of  any  other  man. 

He  is  not  a  man  of  social  versatility,  and 
the  grim  silence  with  which  he  has  received 
ridicule  and  criticism  made  a  misapprehension 
of  his  character  the  easier.  But  the  public 
having  shown  signs  of  weariness  of  this 
particular  form  of  magazine  and  newspaper 
amusement,  an  interesting  change  seems  to 
be  coming ;  and  it  is  likely  that  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller may  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the 
light  of  more  discriminating  judgment  of  his 
character  and  career,  and  come  to  be  better 
understood  by  the  whole  public  during  his 
life-time.  Probably  the  judgment  of  him 
by  thoughtful  men  of  affairs  has  never  been 
affected  by  magazine  and  newspaper  articles ; 
or,  if  they  have  affected  such  judgment  at  all, 
they  have  had  a  tendency  to  create  sympathy 
for  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

THE  AMERICAN  AND  HIS  FAMILY 

THERE  is  a  vigorous  moral  undertone 
in  normal  American  life — some  doubt- 
less call  it  Puritanical — which  is  heard  on 
occasion  for  the  wholesome  warning  of  the 
reckless  "rich  set"  or  the  "smart  set"  that 
now  forms  a  part  of  every  city's  life.  For 
example,  Mr.  Corey,  the  president  of  the 
steel  trust  and  one  of  the  many  steel-made 
millionaires  who  have  come  from  the  fur- 
nace cities  to  the  "freer"  life  of  New  York, 
deserted  his  wife  (whom  he  called  "a  good 
woman")  and,  after  a  money-settlement, 
forced  her  to  secure  a  divorce  on  the 
ground  of  desertion.  His  sister  espoused  the 
wife's  cause,  and  so  has  the  public. 

The  vigorous  comment  that  the  divorce 
provoked  comes  as  a  reminder  that,  however 
frequently  divorces  may  be  granted,  a  man 
may  not  put  away  a  "good"  wife  and  say 
that  this  is  no  one's  concern  but  his  own  and 
ought  not  to  affect  his  "business"  standing. 
There  are  some  old-fashioned  virtues  that 
we  hold  to  in  spite  of  all  changes,  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  family  is  chief  among  them. 
You   will    not    find   anv    normal    section    of 
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American  society  that  will  approve  Mr.  Corey's 
action;  nor  will  you  find  any  normal  section 
of  society  that  is  not  ready  to  stone  him, 
whatever  other  sins  it  may  itself  have  been 
guilty  of.  The  sanctity  of  the  family  yet 
stands,  and  stands  as  firmly  as  it  ever  stood, 
as  the  very  basis  of  civilization;  and  the 
American  social  sense  is  unchangeable  in 
this  sound  judgment. 

SURGEONS  AND  PHYSICIANS'  FEES 

THE  best  part  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  those  families 
that  are  self -maintaining  and  self-respecting, 
being  neither  poor  nor  rich — the  well-to-do 
class.  They  do  most  of  the  work  of  society, 
and  they  carry  most  of  its  burdens.  They 
receive  also  most  of  its  benefits  and  its  best 
service  of  most  kinds.  But  it  has  become 
difficult  for  this  class  to  receive  the  best 
medical  and  surgical  service;  for,  as  a  rule, 
as  soon  as  a  physician  or  a  surgeon  becomes 
famous,  he  sets  his  fees  so  high  that  none  but 
the  rich  can  pay  them.  Yet  the  poor  have 
the  services  of  most  of  the  best  surgeons  and 
physicians  free,  in  the  hospitals.  A  self-res- 
pecting, well-to-do  family  must  be  content 
with  less  famous  men  or  impoverish  them- 
selves for  a  time  when  illness  overtakes  them. 
True,  some  famous  physicians  are  not 
better  than  many  obscure  ones,  but  reputa- 
tion is  the  best  measure  of  skill  that  the  lay 
public  has;  and  there  is  always  danger  in 
intrusting  one's  self  to  an  unknown  practi- 
tioner. 

Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  make  a  sweeping 
condemnation  of  the  profession  for  "capi- 
talizing its  success";  for  most  skilful  phy- 
sicians give  a  larger  part  of  their  time  and 
practice  to  the  poor,  without  any  financial 
reward,  than  men  of  most  other  professions 
give. 

Still  the  hardship  that  the  very  best  class 
of  people  suffer  becomes  greater  as  the  number 
of  the  rich  increases.  A  pauper  and  a  mil- 
lionaire may  have  a  dangerous  operation 
performed  by  the  most  skilful  surgeon  in  the 
community.  But  a  self-respecting  man  of 
a  moderate  income,  who,  by  any  proper  meas- 
ure of  men  may  be  of  more  value  to  the  com- 
munity than  either  the  pauper  or  the  million- 
aire, must  take  a  greater  risk  at  the  hands  of 
a  less  skilful  surgeon.  This  condition  violates 
the  spirit  of  the  best  medical  ethics,  as  it 
violates  the  spirit  of  the  best  social  service; 


and  the  commercial^ation  of  the  profession 
has  to  this  extent  run  away  with  its  ethics. 
Medical  societies  might  reflect  that  the  scan- 
dalous fees  of  some  eminent  practitioners 
are  undermining  the  character  of  the  profes- 
sion— of  that,  there  is  no  doubt. 

THE  ADVANCE  OF  SCIENCE 

THAT  unusually  stimulating  thinker, 
Professor  Ray  Lankester,  in  his  pres- 
idential address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  last  month,  made  some  suggestive 
assertions.  In  a  review  of  the  last  quarter 
century  of  scientific  research  he  crowned  the 
discovery  of  radium  as  the  supreme  achieve- 
ment, a  revelation  so  notable  as  to  make 
us  fortunate  to  live  in  a  time  when  the  mar- 
velous new  element  is  being  first  studied. 
The  facts  already  learned,  he  said,  indicate 
the  possibility  that  neither  the  earth  nor  the 
sun  is  in  the  rapid  process  of  cooling  that  has 
been  supposed.  Even  a  very  small  quantity 
of  radium,  if  it  were  diffused  throughout  the 
earth,  would  offset  the  loss  of  heat  through 
radiation,  and  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  in 
the  composition  of  the  sun  would  make  up 
for  all  the  heat  thrown  off.  These  tremen- 
dous facts,  he  pointed  out,  upset  all  the  cal- 
culations that  have  been  made  about  the 
probable  duration  of  the  sun's  heat  and  of 
the  past  geological  epochs  of  the  earth.  The 
evidence  gained  in  the  last  five  years  goes 
to  show  that  the  earth  is  not  cooling  but 
is  heating.  It  is  a  remote  bit  of  cheer,  but 
according  to  Professor  Lankester,  the  human 
race  may  be  congratulated  on  a  future  of 
infinite  development  instead  of  being  doomed 
to  be  blighted  by  cold  and  darkness  at  the 
end  of  a  thousand  million  years. 

Coming  down  from  the  regions  of  academic 
thinking,  he  made  a  timely  plea  for  more 
public  encouragement  of  the  study  of  pre- 
ventable diseases.  Fifty  million  dollars  he 
thought  not  too  much  to  expend  every  year 
in  Great  Britain  alone  for  that  purpose,  in 
order  to  save  the  thousands  that  needlessly 
die  every  year.  It  is  an  idea  that  is  attrac- 
tive to  the  public  and  one  that  is  more  and 
more  appealing  to  progressive  medical  men, 
that  the  function  of  the  physician  should  be 
largely  one  of  preventing  diseases  instead  of 
curing  them  when  neglect  has  permitted 
their  inroads.  In  the  United  States,  as  he 
pointed  out,  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  of 
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rich  men  to  give  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
equipment  and  the  expenses  of  research  in 
this  and  other  scientific  fields.  It  would  be 
a  curious  turn  if  the  accumulations  due  to 
the  American  concentration  on  material 
interests,  which  has  always  been  a  byword 
abroad,  should  in  the  end  promote  more 
profound  and  extensive  scientific  inquiry 
than  can  be  carried  on  elsewhere.  Yet  this 
is  a  possibility. 

THE  VARYING  COURSE   OF  EVENTS    IN    RUSSIA 

EVENTS  inv  Russia  move  inevitably  to- 
ward some  degree  of  popular  govern- 
ment and  popular  freedom.  Of  this  there  can 
be  no  doubt  to  any  one  who  looks  back  over  a 
period,  let  us  say,  of  a  year.  But  this  prog- 
ress is  zigzag  and  uneven,  with  temporary 
reverses  that  bring  the  profoundest  tragedies. 

When  the  Tsar  dissolved  the  Duma,  he 
added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  revolution.  A 
majority  of  the  members  met  in  Finland  long 
enough  to  issue  an  address  to  the  people 
wherein  they  were  asked  to  refuse  to  con- 
tribute a  copeck  to  the  State's  revenue  or  a 
man  to  the  army.  Serious  revolts  followed 
both  in  the  army  and  in  the  navy,  and  these 
brought  much  bloodshed  and  destruction  of 
property.  The  new  prime  minister  of  the 
Tsar,  M.  Stolypin,  declared  that  the  Emper- 
or's purpose  was  to  carry  out  a  programme  of 
refo/m  and  of  freedom,  and  that  the  Duma  had 
proved  itself- to  be  not  a  helpful  but  a  mere 
revolutionary  body.  The  dissolution  of  the 
Duma  was  followed  by  the  renewed  censor- 
ship of  the  press,  many  arbitrary  arrests, 
practically  martial  law  in  St.  Petersburg — in 
a  word  a  return,  in  most  essential  respects, 
to  the  old  regime  of  the  autocracy. 

This  in  turn  has  provoked  the  more  violent 
group  of  reformers  to  renewed  activity,  and 
there  were  threats  of  using  a  general  strike  of 
workmen  again  as  a  weapon  of  revolution. 
The  freedom  of  the  press  having  been 
abridged,  there  is  no  longer  any  approach  to 
fullness  in  the  reports  of  disorders  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Government's  repressive  activ- 
ities.    All  Russia  is  a  smouldering  volcano. 

In  the  meantime  a  severe  blow  has  been 
dealt  to  Russian  credit;  there  is  undoubtedly 
serious  defection  in  the  army;  the  determi- 
nation of  all  the  liberal  parties  to  achieve 
some  degree  of  popular  government  has  been 
strengthened,  and  no  one  believes  that  a  per- 
manent return  to  the  old  autocratic  regime  is 


possible.  It  is  too  late  to  suppress  the  rising 
hopes  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  people.  Events 
move  slowly  because  the  people  have  not  yet 
learned  the  art  of  quick  organization. 

Thus  it  looks  as  if  the  revolution  may 
stretch  itself  over  years,  in  a  contest  of 
varying  fortune,  which  must  at  last  lead — 
perhaps  through  many  acts  of  violence — to 
a  slow  emancipation  from  the  autocracy. 

FREEDOM  AND  JUSTICE  ABROAD 

THE  most  conspicuous  foreign  events 
of  the  last  month  tend  toward  the 
doing  of  justice,  the  encouragement  of  peace, 
and  the  broadening  of  liberty — except  in 
Russia,  where  the  present  is  dark  and  the 
future  beyond  conjecture. 

In  France  the  final  acquittal  of  Major  Drey- 
fus of  the  army,  his  spectacular  restoration 
to  his  rank  and  the  showering  of  honors  on 
him  was  a  dramatic  sequel  to  his  degradation 
and  conviction  on  insufficient  evidence. 

In  England  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
made  up  of  representatives  from  the  par- 
liaments or  legislatures  of  all  the  important 
governments  of  the  world,  met  and  adopted 
a  resolution  to  request  the  next  Hague  Con- 
ference to  make  the  Hague  Tribunal  in, a  sense 
a  permanent  organization.  It  requested  the 
Powers,  too,  to  submit  differences,  when  they 
arise  (including  "questions  of  honor")  to  a 
board  of  international  inquiry.  This  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  gathers  force  and  influ- 
ence with  every  meeting. 

The  House  of  Commons  passed  two  mea- 
sures that  have  provoked  universal  interest 
and  discussion — the  Education  act  and  the 
act  granting  self-government  to  the  Trans- 
vaal. Both  went  to  the  House  of  Lords  to 
be  dealt  with.  The  Education  act  is  a  com- 
promise between  the  Anglican  (church)  party 
and  the  Nonconformists,  who  objected  to 
paying  taxes  for  church  schools  as  well  as 
for  secular  schools.  The  result  of  the  act,  as  it 
passed  the  Commons,  is  greatly  to  strengthen 
local,  secular  control  over  schools  in 
England  and  Wales  and  to  loosen  the  hold  of 
the  Church  on  them — a  result  that  to  the 
American  mind  is  so  fundamental  and  com- 
monplace a  necessity  that  it  is  hard  for  us 
to  understand  the  vehemence  of  the  long 
discussion  in  England.  This  act  is  a  triumph 
for  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell. 

The  basis  on  which  the  Transvaal  is  to  re- 
ceive free  government,  according  to  the  Com- 
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mons  bill,  will  deny  the  Boer  requests  for 
suffrage  apportioned  by  population,  for  woman 
suffrage,  and  for  suffrage  given  only  to  long- 
time residents.  The  plan  adopted  will  give 
the  English  control,  as  against  the  Boers. 
So  at  least  the  friends  of  the  measure  declare; 
but  this,  too,  is  hotly  disputed,  and  Mr.  Kip- 
ling wrote  verses  in  condemnation  of  what 
he  regarded  as  an  English  surrender. 

RESPECT  FOR  ONE'S  STOMACH 

BAD  food  will  at  last  be  taken  from  the 
market,  not  wholly  nor  mainly  by 
Federal  laws  but  by  such  local  work  as 
the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Indiana  is  doing. 
A  recent  bulletin  contained  the  names  of  the 
makers  of  impure  products  in  the  state;  and 
the  newspapers,  both  in  the  state  and  out- 
side, published  the  list.  Out  of  889  samples 
of  different  things,  389  were  bad  or  were 
improperly  labeled — most  of  them  bad.  The 
Board  says  in  its  bulletin: 

"We  shall  continue  to  publish  the  names  of  illegal 
brands  and  shall  consider  such  publication  sufficient 
notice  to  the  trade  that  such  goods  must  not  be 
sold.  Dealers  carrying  such  goods  in  stock  must 
arrange  for  their  return  to  jobbers  or  relabel  them 
properly. " 

It  is  not  helpful  to  the  preparers  of  baking 
powder,  of  canned  fruits,  of  meat  products, 
of  spices  and  syrups,  and  the  like  to  have 
their  names  thus  heralded  as  the  preparers 
of  bad  food.  Indeed,  such  practice  "does 
damage  to  several  great  American  indus- 
tries."  But,  when  all  the  states  and  all  the 
towns  and  tht  Nationa  Government  to  boot 
go  seriously  about  the  business  of  protecting 
the  public  health  in  this  way,  our  land  of  the 
free  and  home  of  the  brave  will  be  a  safer 
and  pleasanter  place  to  live — by  very  much. 
Many  o>  the  large  grocers  in  Indiana 
now  refuse  to  accept  any  manufacturer's 
so-called  "guarantee"  of  purity,  but  they 
themselves  have   analyses  made. 

The  less  bad  food,  the  less  bad  medicine — 
if,  indeed,  all  medicine  be  not  bad.  It 
seems  very  strange  now  that  every  rascal 
who  chose  should  all  these  years  have  been 
allowed  to  put  up  unwholesome  food  in 
cans  and  bottles  and  packages  for  our  mur- 
dering. 

Of  course  the  ideal  way  out  of  such  danger 
is  for  every  household  to  have  its  own  little 
garden  and  orchard,  preserve  its  own 
fruit   and  vegetables,   and  not  use  "  ready- 


made"  foods  at  all.  If  every  family  would 
keep  a  cow  and  chickens  and  eat  few  things 
whose  whole  history  they  do  not  know, 
our  people  would  live  simply,  healthfully,  and 
long.  What  a  lot  of  money  even  poor  people 
waste  in  food  that  does  not  nourish,  even  if 
it  does  not  poison!  The  best  safeguard  of 
all  is  to  treat  our  stomachs  with  some  rever- 
ence and  not  to  dump  stuff  into  them  that 
we  can  know  nothing  about. 

TWO  REMARKABLE  MEN 
I 

A  LARGE  part  of  the  public  regarded 
Mr.  Russell  Sage  as  a  penurious  man ; 
and  so  he  was,  according  to  the  modern  spend- 
thrift standard  of  life.  But  in  such  a  judg- 
ment this  modern  spendthrift  standard  must 
at  least  share  blame  with  Mr.  Sage's  habits. 
For  he  had  a  very  clear  philosophy  of  life — 
to  make  money.  It  is  the  same  aim  that  a 
considerable  part  of  our  population  has,  even 
a  considerable  part  of  those  who  succeed  ill 
where  Mr.  Sage  succeeded  amazingly  well, 
and  who  criticise  his  personal  habits.  Yet 
they  were  the  very  personal  habits  that  a 
man  ought  to  have  whose  chief  aim  is  to 
make  money. 

There  was  this  great  difference  between 
Mr.  Sage  and  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  other  men  who  have  his  aim — he  resisted 
all  soft,  luxurious,  and  spendthrift  tempta- 
tions. He  was  strong  and  there  was  no  hum- 
bug about  him.  He  did  not  wish  to  make 
money  in  order  to  indulge  his  appetites  or 
to  lead  a  life  of  luxury.  He  is  said  to  have 
worn  a  cheap  straw  hat  for  two  seasons.  He 
lived  in  very  modest  houses.  He  made  no 
display.  'He  had  no  conventional  vices  or 
extravagances.  He  had  all  the  stern  virtues 
of  his  hardy  Connecticut  ancestors.  These 
qualities  imply  a  strong  and  positive  charac- 
ter— not  mere  penuriousness.  During  his 
long  life  of  ninety  years,  almost  eighty  of 
which  were  working  years,  the  habits  of  al- 
most all  successful  people  in  the  United 
States  changed  from  frugal  and  simple  ways 
to  ways  of  more  or  less  luxury  and  display. 
But  Mr.  Sage  did  not  change. 

So  completely  was  his  life  given  up  to  mak- 
ing money  that  he  did  not  undertake  to  dis- 
tribute his  vast  fortune  even  by  his  will. 
It  was  practically  all  left  to  Mrs.  Sage  to 
dispose  of,  and  it  will  surely  go  to  educational 
and  charitable  uses. 
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The  sum  of  Russell  Sage's  life  work,  then, 
was  to  collect  from  less  able  and  resolute 
men  than  himself  a  large  fortune  which  will 
be  given  to  educate  the  people  and  to  prevent 
suffering.  Yet  these  purposes  were  not  the 
main  purposes  of  his  life.  After  all,  the 
cosmic  forces  of  society  do  sometimes  use 
men  for  the  general  welfare,  and  the  individ- 
ual is  swallowed  up  in  the  larger  economic 
or  social  movement. 

II 

The  death  in  London  of  Mr.  Alfred  Beit,  the 
South-African  "diamond  king,"  closed  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  careers  of  our  time 
and  dissipated  one  of  the  largest  private  for- 
tunes in  the  world.  Mr.  Beit  was  of  German 
birth  (he  gave  a  foundation  for  a  university 
to  his  native  city,  Hamburg) ;  he  became  a 
British  subject  and  spent  the  last  years  of 
his    life    in    London:    but    his    extraordinary 


career  was  worked  out  in  South  Africa.  He 
"financed"  the  Jameson  raid,  which  precip- 
itated the  Boer  War.  He  was  the  partner 
of  Cecil  Rhodes  and  the  cool,  executive, 
commercial  influence  that  worked  with  that 
conquering  adventurer,  through  commercial 
organization,  revolution,  and  daring  conti- 
nental development,  toward  the  bringing  of 
South  Africa  within  the  organized  world. 
There  is  no  more  thrilling  or  romantic  story 
in  the  long  list  of  English  adventures  over- 
seas than  the  achievements  of  these  two 
men. 

A  unique  and  characteristic  act  of  Mr. Beit 
was  the  leaving  of  a  very  large  sum  to  be 
used  in  furthering  railroad  and  telegraph 
development  in  Africa,  especially  the  Cape-to- 
Cairo  road.  As  with  Mr.  Rhodes,  his  domi- 
nant impulse  was  the  impulse  of  the  "empire 
builder";  and  the  chief  tool  of  these  remark- 
able men  was  industrial  development. 
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FOR  more  than  two  years  a  "boom" 
in  real  estate  has  been  growing  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  country. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  booms  of 
to-day  often  expand  on  the  site  of  the  col- 
lapsed booms  of  fifteen  years  ago.  And 
just  as  the  investor  in  securities  must  heed 
the  recurring  cycles  of  financial  depressions, 
the  prospective  investor  in  real  estate  should 
recall  that  there  are  recurring  cycles  of  de- 
pressions and  enhancements  in  real  estate 
also.  In  the  boom  that  is  going  on  to-day 
about  New  York,  about  Los  Angeles,  about 
Dallas,  about  Colorado  Springs,  in  thousands 
of  smaller  centres,  and  in  Western  farm  lands, 
investors,  especially  those  of  moderate  means, 
would  do  well  to  recall  the  lessons  of  other 
times,  the  early  seventies  and  the  early  nine- 
ties in  particular,  when  real  estate  specula- 
tion went  wild  almost  everywhere. 

Good  investments  in  real  estate  are  among 
he  best  of  all  investments,  for  land  cannot 
close  down,  fly  away,  or  go  into  bankruptcy, 
but  prudence  is  the  watchword.     And  pru- 
dence for  the  investor  does  not  consort  with 


speculation  or  the  booms  that  speculation 
nourishes.  A  real  estate  dealer  of  twentv 
years'  experience  declares  that  no  suburban 
real  estate  should  be  bought  for  investment 
that  will  not  yield  at  once,  if  improved  by 
a  structure,  a  satisfactory  net  income  on  the 
cost.  "The  danger  point,"  he  says,  "is 
reached  when  real  estate  is  bought  at  a  price 
that  requires  that  something  be  left  to  the 
future  to  give  it  earning  power. "  That  is 
a  safe  criterion  for  any  investor  who  buys 
with  the  hope  of  return  within  any  practicable 
number  of  years  and  the  sound  rule  for  any 
investor  who  invests  for  income. 

Every  one  of  our  great  panics  has  been 
preceded  by  a  period  of  real  estate  specula- 
tion and  of  inflated  values  of  real  estate. 
Indeed,  an  increase  in  the  prices  of  real  estate 
has  been  the  culminating  feature  of  every 
one  of  our  great  waves  of  prosperity.  We 
are  now  blessed  with  the  longest  period  of 
prosperity  that  the  country  has  ever  seen. 
In  these  last  two  years  of  it  there  has  been  a 
noteworthy  increase  in  the  buying  and  selling 
of  real  estate  and  in  the  prices  paid.     Values 
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are  now  higher  than  they  have  ever  been  be- 
fore, and  the  volume  of  transactions  greater. 
The  lull  in  great  industrial  promotions  that 
followed  the  wave  of  expansion  in  1900  and 
1 90 1  has  not  been  followed  in  the  continuance 
of  prosperity  by  another  wave  of  the  same 
kind,  but  now  it  is  the  turn  of  real  estate  to  be 
promoted  and  exploited  and  pushed  up  in 
speculative  value.  Thousands  and  thousands 
of  investors,  large  and  small,  have  added  a 
legitimate  impetus  to  the  advance.  It  is 
time  for  those  who  are  meditating  investments 
to  note  the  high  level  of  prices,  if  the  disastrous 
story  of  past  panic  years  and  other  years  of 
local  real  estate  panics  is  not  to  be  repeated 
on  the  heels  of  the  present  enthusiasm.  Lots 
were  sold  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  181 2  for  $300 
which  in  1820  could  not  be  sold  for  #25.  There 
are  men  in  Omaha  to-day  who  are  still  paying 
off  the  indebtedness  acquired  when  they  had 
to  sell  at  a  sacrifice  in  1893  the  land  that  a 
year  before  had  made  them  rich — on  paper. 
In  many  cases  the  mortgages  on  the  land 
were  for  a  greater  amount  than  the  land 
would  sell  for  when  the  panic  came.  Tacoma, 
Washington,  had  a  boom  in  which  land  soared 
to  fabulous  prices.  Later  it  slumped.  Many 
of  the  present  valuable  holdings  of  wealthy 
New  Yorkers,  the  Vanderbilts,  for  example, 
were  picked  up  at  low  prices  after  the  panic 
of  1873.  From  1870  to  1872  speculation  was 
rampant.  Yet  lots  that  sold  at  this  time  for 
535,000  sold  in  1877  for  $1 1,500.  Lots  on 
Fifth  Avenue  facing  Central  Park  which 
had  sold  at  $100,000  for  corner  lots  and 
575,000  for  inside  lots,  were  selling  in  1877 
for  $45,000  for  corner  lots  and  $25,000  for 
the  others.  To  be  sure  in  all  these  places 
and  in  thousands  of  others  the  values  of  land 
rose  again  after  the  slump.  In  no  growing 
community  have  the  values  of  real  estate 
failed  to  rise  higher  on  a  conservative 
basis  after  a  depression  than  they  stood 
in  the  speculative  days  of  inflated  prices 
before  it.  That,  indeed,  is  why  real  estate 
offers  so  good  a  long-term  investment.  But 
there  is  risk  in  buying  at  the  height  of  a 
boom. 

A  searcher  for  curious  facts  took  the  trouble 
to  compute  the  proceeds  at  6  per  cent,  com- 
pound interest  of  the  sum  paid  to  the  Indians 
for  the  land  by  the  original  settlers  of  Man- 
hattan Island.  The  sum  proved  just  about 
to  equal  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  the  real 
estate  of  New  York  City  proper  to-day.    This 


assessed  valuation  is  of  course  lower  than 
the  real,  value.  The  fact  doubtless  holds 
true  of  the  other  large  cities.  It  shows  that 
over  a  long  period  of  years  city  real  estate 
increases  in  value  rather  faster  than  ordinary 
high-grade  investments  in  other  things. 
Except  in  very  small  areas  it  does  not  make 
fabulous  advances;  and  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  bound  to  advance  with  persistent  steadi- 
ness. Provided  an  owner,  then,  can  carry 
his  property  through  bad  times,  it  is  bound 
to  pay  a  good  income  in  the  end — an  assertion 
that  cannot  be  made  of  securities.  But  the 
investor  of  moderate  means  cannot  usually 
afford  to  hold  real  estate  for  a  decade  before 
it  begins  to  make  an  adequate  return,  not  to 
speak  of  twenty  years.  That  is  why  at  this 
time  of  expansion  an  investor  should  scruti- 
nize his  possible  purchases  with  unusual  care. 

No  other  investment  is  governed  by  simpler 
theoretical  principles  than  investment  in  real 
estate.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  other 
that  is  so  affected  by  local  conditions,  so 
little  dependent  on  what  the  owner  may  do 
or  fail  to  do,  so  subject  to  perfectly  definite 
movements  that  cannot  be  predicted,  checked, 
changed,  stopped,  or  affected  in  any  way. 
The  development  and  the  march  of  the  shop- 
ping centre,  or  the  exclusive  residence  section, 
or  the  tenement  centre,  or  the  fast-asleep 
centre  of  a  town  have  a  large  inevitability 
that  man  cannot  hinder.  Cities  and  towns 
are  not  made;  they  grow.  Every  addition 
of  1,000  to  the  population  of  a  town  adds 
from  $12  to  $16  to  the  front-foot  value  of 
lots  in  the  best  business  sections,  but  the 
addition  of  100,000  of  population  may  not 
change  the  value  of  other  lots  by  a  dollar. 
And  since  conditions  are  so  different  in  dif- 
ferent places,  only  the  larger  considerations 
can  be  set  forth  here  as  guides  to  investors. 

The  value  of  land  for  investment  depends 
of  course  on  its  availability  for  use.  Buying 
land  that  is  useless  as  farm,  factory,  residence, 
or  other  property  until  future  facilities  now 
unprovided  for,  such  as  electrical  plants  or  rail- 
roads, have  been  completed  is  not  investing 
— it  is  speculating.  The  conservative  in- 
vestor will  look  about  for  a  piece  of  property 
already  so  close  to  activities — -or  one  that  bears 
a  relation  to  transportation  or  other  improve- 
ments that  cannot  possibly  fail  of  fulfilment — 
that  it  can  now  or  very  shortly,  if  improved, 
begin  to  pay  a  fair  income.  The  enhance- 
ment of  his  investment  by  the  growth  of  the 
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section — for  it  is  not  what  can  be  done  with  a 
piece  of  property  so  much  as  what  goes  on 
about  it  that  makes  value — ought  to  be  a 
secondary  consideration.  It  is  an  important 
consideration,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  misfortunes  that  have  followed  booms 
have  been  due  to  making  this  possible  rise  in 
value  the  primary, and  often  the  sole,  thought 
of  the  buyer.  Put  it  second.  Buy  a  corner 
lot  in  a  growing  section  in  the  line  of  march 
of  the  shopping  district  or  on  the  side  of  the 
town  that  is  developing  as  the  better  resi- 
dence section,  and  as  close  to  the  centre  of 
highest  values — provided  the  property  is 
in  the  line  of  advance — as  the  amount  of 
your  investment  will  permit.  It  is  important 
to  be  in  the  line  of  advance,  for  a  study  of  the 
values  of  property  in  many  cities  and  towns 
shows  that  frequently  the  lots  on  the  next 
street  parallel  to  the  busiest  business  street 
or  the  most  exclusive  residence  street,  have 
stood  still  in  value  while  more  distant  places 
in  the  right  direction  have  seen  a  heavy  rise. 

The  next  thing  to  consider  is  accessibility. 
The  value  of  suburban  property  beyond  the 
limit  of  a  five-cent  fare  is  not  necessarily 
dependent  on  its  nearness  to  the  city.  Sub- 
urban towns  have  a  way  of  growing  to  an 
indefinite  limit  of  values,  but  after  all  a  limit. 
An  investor  might  prefer  a  lot  in  a  suburb  ten 
miles  from  the  city  over  one  in  a  suburb 
twenty  miles  from  the  city,  feeling  that  the 
chances  for  expansion  of  population  and  in- 
crease in  values  would  be  greater  in  the  first. 
But  suburbs  do  not  grow  with  relation  to  their 
nearness  to  the  city.  A  village  springs  up 
about  a  station  on  the  railroad  and  gradually 
widens.  The  time  soon  comes,  however, 
when  new  seekers  for  homes,  instead  of 
settling  on  the  fringes  of  this  village,  pass  on 
and  begin  to  build  up  a  village  around  the 
next  station.  And  so  on.  Presently  property 
is  more  valuable  on  the  outskirts  of  some 
of  the  more  distant  villages  than  in  the  more 
accesssible  parts  of  the  nearer  ones.  The 
tone  of  the  settlers,  fashion,  natural  advan- 
tages and  beauties — all  such  elements  should 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Yet  accessibility 
is  of  great  importance  when  one  comes  down 
to  the  radius  of  five-cent  fares.  A  real 
estate  dealer  of  much  shrewdness  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  saving  afforded  by 
a  five-cent  fare  over  a  ten-cent  fare  represents 
the  interest  on  #1500,  or  that  added  value  on 
a  lot. 


But  above  all  things  else  the  investor  in 
real  estate  must  be  able  to  wait.  To  say 
that  he  should  buy  property  available  for 
use  does  not  mean  that  he  should  at  once 
begin  to  use  it.  Frequently  the  values  of 
whole  neighborhoods  have  been  kept  in  check 
indefinitely  by  premature  development  with 
inadequate  capital,  or  development  in  un- 
desirable ways  that  has  put  a  stamp  of  cheap- 
ness on  the  section.  Just  as  the  West  Side 
in  New  York  was  beginning  to  emerge  from 
its  waste  of  rocks  and  squatters'  shanties, 
a  plan  was  made  to  erect  a  row  of  tenement 
houses  on  a  street  that  has  since  become  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  and  desirable  in  the 
city.  If  the  project  had  not  been  stayed  in 
time,  the  values  of  property  in  the  section 
would  have  grown  only  to  the  tenement 
house  level.  In  many  places  such  projects 
have  not  been  stayed.  Either  a  quick  income 
was  desired,  or  owners  were  unable  to  pay 
taxes  without  drawing  some  income  or  at 
least  making  the  property  carry  itself.  The 
wise  investor  is  the  man  who  buys  only  as 
much  property  as  he  can  carry  by  means  that 
will  not  cause  it  to  deteriorate.  If  he  has 
selected  wisely  he  has  in  real  estate  a  highly 
satisfactory    investment. 

As  an  example  of  the  steady  growth  in 
value,  note  an  investment  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  It  paid  $12,500,000  for  Central 
Park.  It  has  expended  enough  more  in 
improvements  to  bring  the  cost  up  to 
$15,000,000.  It  has  paid  off  from  time  to 
time  most  of  the  bonds  issued  to  make  the 
payments.  But  even  if  the  whole  bonded 
debt  had  been  kept  afloat  at  6  per  cent,  and 
had  to  be  paid  off  now,  the  total  cost  would 
amount  to  about  $60,000,000.  The  land  is  to- 
day worth  $2oo;ooo,ooo.  And  that  is  typical 
of  real  estate  investments  in  a  big  city. 

A  word  of  warning  should  be  added.  Real 
estate  wisely  bought  is  a  good  investment 
even  at  present  prices.  But  in  the  boom 
sections,  the  improvements  that  are  ex- 
ploited as  the  reason  for  the  boom  have  in 
many  places  been  fully  discounted  already 
by  the  holders  of  the  real  estate  and  are  al- 
ready  being  charged  for  in  the  prices  asked. 
It  is  not  a  wise  investor  who  adds  his  own 
expectations  to  the  expectations  of  the  seller. 
Now  is  the  time  for  a  careful  scrutiny  of  real 
estate  investments.  By  prudence  a  repe- 
tition of  the  panics  of  1873  and  of  1893  can 
be  lessened  if  not  avoided. 


WOMEN     IMPROVING    SCHOOL    HOUSES 

THE  STORY  OF  A  LITTLE  GROUP  OF  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  WHO  FORMED  AN 
ORGANIZATION  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  WOMEN  WHO  HAVE  REVOLUTIONIZED 
THE    SCHOOL    BUILDINGS    AND    SCHOOL     GROUNDS    OF     A     WHOLE     STATE 

BY 

E.    C.    BROOKS 


A  LITTLE  group  of  women  students  in 
the  Normal  and  Industrial  College 
of  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  deter- 
mined in  1902  that  the  rural  public  school 
houses  of  the  state  must  be  improved.  Dr. 
Charles  D.  Mclver,  in  the  campaign  for  the 
Southern  Education  Board  that  has  had  so 
noteworthy  an  effect  on  the  educational 
progress  of  North  Carolina  had  frequently 
said  that  if  the  women  who  keep  their  churches 
neat,  attractive,  and  comfortable  could  be 
aroused  to  the  necessity  of  supervising  the 
school  houses,  they  would  revolutionize  the 
state.  So  this  group  of  earnest  young  women 
turned  their  hands  to  the  work.  The  organ- 
ization which  they  formed,  only  four  years 
ago,  to  accomplish  it  now  enrolls  a  member- 
ship of  several  thousand  women. 

Four  years  ago  the  average  value  of  the 
school  house  and  grounds,  including  all 
equipments,  in  nearly  half  the  counties  of 
the  state  was  less  than  $70.  There  were 
about  1,000  districts  with  log  houses  and  as 
many  with  no  houses  at  all.  Very  few  were 
painted  and  furnished  with  good,  comfortable 
seats.  In  many  cases  the  best  were  ill-kept, 
unclean,  and  unattractive.  The  people  were 
accustomed  to  the  equipments  and  there  was 
little  desire  to  improve  them. 

After  the  Greensboro  students  had  organ- 
ized, they  invited  all  the  women  of  the  state 
who  were  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
school  houses,  to  meet  and  organize  a  State 
Association.  The  first  public  meeting  was 
held  in  Greensboro  April  30,  1902. 

The  significance  of  the  organization  was 
promptly  recognized.  Letters  and  messages 
of  endorsement  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
state.  Public-spirited  women  hastened  to 
become  members.  The  organization  has 
extended  its  work  into  seventy  of  the  ninety- 
six  counties.  Where  there  were  only  a  few 
hundred  women  the  first  year  actively  inter- 


ested in   the  work,  there   are  to-day   thous- 
ands. 

After  the  State  Association  came  county 
associations.  All  white  women  of  each  county , 
whether  teachers  or  not,  are  invited  to  become 
members.  The  purpose  of  the  county  organ- 
ization is  to  assist  in  organizing  a  local  asso- 
ciation in  every  school  district  where  the 
real  work  is  to  be  done.  This  local  association 
is  composed  of  the  teachers,  the  pupils  of 
the  schools  and  the  parents  of  the  pupils. 

THE    COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 

The  president  of  the  State  Association  says 
of  the  local  association: 

"It  can  have  a  new  school  house  built,  or  the  old 
one  repaired  and  painted ;  it  can  have  rough  and  un- 
comfortable benches  exchanged  for  good  desks ;  it  can 
have  black  boards  multiplied ;  it  can  have  the  floor 
scrubbed,  the  stove  polished,  the  windows  washed; 
it  can  have  shades  or  curtains  added  to  the  windows; 
it  can  have  pictures  placed  on  the  walls;  it  can 
secure  a  library  and  keep  it  growing;  it  can  bring 
into  the  school  good  magazines  and  papers;  it  can 
give  interesting  and  profitable  entertainments, 
which  will  be  of  no  less  value  to  the  community 
than  to  the  school;  it  can  beautify  the  school 
grounds  by  having  stumps  removed,  grass  and 
flowers  planted  and  play  grounds  laid  off.  Finally 
it  can  uphold  the  hand  of  the  teacher,  help  her, 
encourage  her,  and  stimulate  her  in  her  difficult 
and  trying  work.  The  work  will  interest  the  com- 
munity in  the  community's  school  and  the  com- 
munity's children;  it  will  teach  the  few  to  sub- 
ordinate personal  advantage  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole ;  it  will  discourage  those  two  most  bitter  and 
most  fatal  foes  to  educational  progress — local 
prejudices  and  neighborhood  misunderstandings. 
This  is  the  work  that  the  Local  Association,  and 
only  the  Local  Association,  can  do." 

Women  have  gone  into  nearly  every  county 
of  the  state,  assisting  the  teachers  in  organ- 
izing these  local  associations.  Many  county 
associations  now  offer  prizes  to  the  district 
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that  makes  the  greatest  improvement.  The 
prizes  are  scholarships  for  the  teachers  of 
the  successful  district  to  a  summer  normal 
school.  The  scholarship  pays  all  expenses 
of  the  teacher.  Sometimes  the  prize  is  a  sum 
of  money  to  the  district  to  increase  the  length 
of  the  school  term. 

Last  August  the  Wayne  County  Asso- 
ciation offered  a  prize  of  $100  to  the 
district  of  the  county  that  would  make  the 
greatest  improvement.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed to  decide  this  contest  made  a  full 
report  of  the  successful  district. 

A  REMARKABLE  WORK  OF  IMPROVEMENT 

This  district,  No.  i,  New  Hope  Township, 
Wayne  County,  Miss  Bertha  Casey,  teacher, 
contains  only  sixteen  families  with  children 
of  school  age.  There  are  only  forty  children 
on  the  census.  The  average  attendance  for 
the  four  months'  term  was  twenty-seven. 
The  local  association  had  a  membership 
of  seventy-five  and  held  eight  meetings 
during      the       school      term.  Of      the 

sixteen  families  all  are  farmers  and  only 
eight  own  the  land  on  which  they  live.  Only 
one  of  them  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  high 
school  education.  Seven  of  them  tended 
only  a  one-horse  farm.  Not  a  mother  in 
the  district  had  any  help  except  what  the 
children  could  give  night  and  morning.  Most 
of  these  mothers  were  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  were  always  present  at  the 
meetings. 

They  raised  by  entertainments  $141.70. 
They  enlarged  the  grounds  to  twice  their 
former  size,  taking  up  scraggy  trees,  stumps, 
and  trash.  They  levelled  the  grounds,  laid 
off  walks  and  planted  young  trees  and  flowers. 
They  built  an  addition  to  the  school  building, 
put  in  new  lights,  built  new  steps,  and  painted 
the  building  inside  and  outside.  They  paid 
the  music  teacher's  board,  laundry,  and  part 
of  her  salary.  They  bought  an  organ,  a 
library,  and  several  pictures  which  now  adorn 
the  walls.  They  polished  the  stove,  cleaned 
the  floor  and  desks,  and  provided  places  for 
hats  and  wraps.  They  did  all  this  without 
cost  to  the  school  fund. 

THE    NEW   HOPE   REPORT 

Miss  Casey  in  speaking  of  her  work  says: 

"When  we  went  to  the  school  we  found  an  old 
building,  the  roof  of  which  had  recently  been  taken 


from  an  old(  church.  The  grounds  were  small  and 
cut  up  with  gullies,  covered  with  trash,  leaves,  and 
decaying  stumps.  The  steps  were  nearly  gone; 
window  lights  were  broken  out.  The  county  gave 
us  panes;  the  boys  put  them  in.  By  Christmas  we 
had  enlarged  our  yard  to  about  twice  its  original 
size,  taking  up  twenty-eight  stumps.  We  leveled 
the  grounds  and  scoured  the  floor  and  desks.  We 
celebrated  Thanksgiving  Day  and  gave  a  free  con- 
cert Christmas.  We  gave  a  measuring  party  and 
festival  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money.  After 
Christmas  we  celebrated  St.  Valentine's  Day, 
Washington's  Birthday,  and  North  Carolina  Day. 
We  got  up  a  programme  for  Parents'  Day  and  gave 
another  free  concert  on  the  last  night  of  school.  To 
raise  money  we  had  an  apron  hemming,  and  an  ice 
cream  supper,  and  the  young  ladies  of  the  association 
made  a  memory  quilt.  The  men  of  the  neighbor- 
hood fixed  the  yard,  built  an  addition  to  the  house 
and  made  some  new  steps.  The  school  children  set 
out  the  flowers,  scoured  the  floor  and  seats,  and 
swept  the  yard  once  each  month.  We  hired  a 
painter  to  put  two  coats  of  paint  on  the  inside  and 
outside  of  the  house.  The  children  were  all  anxious 
to  do  something  to  raise  money  to  buy  a  picture  and 
some  books.  So  one  Saturday  we  all  went  to  a 
cotton  field  and  picked  cotton.  At  twelve  o'clock 
we  spread  our  lunches;  later  candy  was  served. 
We  then  had  our  cotton  weighed,  received  our 
money,  which  was  $3.75  and  went  home  as  merry 
and  happy  as  you  please.  The  little  six-year-old 
tots  worked  just  as  hard  and  felt  just  as  important 
as  any.  All  of  my  school  children  were  small.  I 
had  only  one  boy  seventeen  years  old.  All  the 
other  boys  were  under  twelve  years.  I  had  four 
girls  over  twelve  years  of  age.  All  the  others  were 
small,  but  they  all  worked  willingly  and  cheerfully 
as  members  of  the  Betterment  Association." 

The  good  to  the  schools  of  the  county  in 
actual  dollars  and  cents  is  more  than  twenty 
times  the  amount  of  the  prize.  Add  to  this 
the  increased  interest  of  the  lathers  and 
mothers  and  school  children  in  the  work  of 
the  public  school,  and  the  value  is  far  beyond 
any  estimate  that  we  could  make.  The  work 
that  is  being  done  in  Wayne  County  is  being 
done  in  other  counties.  The  report  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  gives  the 
value  of  the  public  school  property  at 
$1,466,770.  The  report  two  years  later  gives 
the  value  at  $2,568,164.  Many  agencies 
have  been  at  work  to  make  this  progress 
possible ;  and  not  the  least  has  been  the  work 
of  the  Woman's  Association  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Public  School  Houses  in  North 
Carolina. 


A  W0RK1NGM AIM'S  HOUSE  IN  THE  BERMUDAS 
Made  of  the  soft  coral  stone  of  which  the  islands  are  tormed 


ENGLAND'S   "HALF-WAY   HOUSE"   TO 

PANAMA 

BERMUDA,  FORMERLY  A  GREAT  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  STATION,  NOW  RE- 
DUCED BECAUSE  OF  CORDIAL  RELATIONS  WITH  THIS  COUNTRY— ITS  POSITION 
IN  RESPECT  TO  THE  CANAL  — A  LAND  OF  BEAUTY  AND  PLENTY  — A  WATER 
SUPPLY     DIRECT     FROM     HEAVEN  — MANY     CHANGES    IN    THE    NEW    CENTURY 

BY 

CHARLES    T.    WHITEFIELD 


JOHN  BRIGHT,  exasperated  by  new 
demands  for  money  grants  for  the  Eng- 
lish colony  of  Bermuda,  it  is  said,  ex- 
claimed in  a  speech  in  Parliament:  "More 
money  for  Bermuda! — we  have  spent  enough 
on  her  already  to  cover  the  entire  islands 
with  sovereigns." 

England  is  still  spending  money  on  the 
"Summer  Isles,"  not,  it  is  true,  so  lavishly 
as  in  the  old  days,  but  for  about  three  hun- 
dred years  she  has  treated  this  favored 
colony  most  liberally  and  only  within  a 
year  or  two  has  she  allowed  the  touch  of 
national  economy  to  affect  these  delightful 
islands. 

One  hears  much  of  all  the  West  Indies  as 
they  are  to  be  influenced  by  the  Panama 
Canal,  but  little  of  Bermuda,-  which  lies 
directly  in  the  path  between  Panama  and 
Liverpool — a  spot  on  "the  great  circle,"  yet 
in  many  ways  her  affairs  may  be  the  most 


important,  and  certainly  they  are  the  most 
interesting  and  unique  of  them  all. 

Because  the  islands  lie  within  680  miles  of 
New  York  and  the  North  Atlantic  states,  they 
have  been  kept  bristling  with  soldiers  and 
sailors,  guns  and  ships — a  veritable  war  base 
ready  on  the  instant  to  play  an  important 
part  in  any  possible  difficulty  which  might 
arise  between  England  and  America. 

All  these  soldiers  and  sailors  had  to  be  fed, 
paid,  and  lodged,  and  so  it  happened  that 
the  gentle  Bermudians  had  sat  comfortably 
at  home  and  prospered  by  the  vast  amounts 
of  money  sent  by  the  mother  country  to  keep 
these  sons  of  war  alive  and  in  good  order. 
The  great  prosperity  of  Bermuda  was  still 
further  added  to  when  several  thousand 
Boers  were  sent  there  as  war  prisoners  with 
an  army  of  captors  to  look  after  them.  But 
at  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  it 
apparently   occurred   to   the    British  powers 
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that  there  was  little  likelihood  of  any  war 
with  the  United  States,  and  to  keep  several 
thousand  soldiers  and  a  good  many  ships 
ready  for  such  a  purpose  was  a  waste  of  the 
British  tax-payers'  good  money ;  so  ships  and 
men  were  sent  home  to  attend  to  other  mat- 
ters— to  the  great  loss  of  Bermudian  revenue 
and  grief  to  the  people  in  the  colony. 


and  never  thought  of  having  an  income  tax. 
The  Londoner,  besides  numerous  other  onerous 
"rates  and  taxes"  for  land,  roads,. water,  etc., 
etc.,  cannot  even  die  economically;  if  he  is 
a  man  of  property  the  government  confis- 
cates a  considerable  part  of  his  estate  under 
the  head  of  "death  rates"  because  he  died 
rich.     The  Bermudian  not  only  has  none  but 


INE  OF  THE  ISLAND'S  GROWING  INDUSTRIES 

A  banana  field  protected  by  a  windbreak  of  oleander 


To  the  student  of  the  colony  system  of 
England,  Bermuda  presents  some  striking 
evidences  of  how  much  better  it  is  to  be  a 
colonist  than — a  Londoner,  let  us  say. 

The  little  Englander,  for  example,  pays  an 
income  tax  alone  of  about  a  shilling  on  the 
pound — say  five  per  cent.  The  Bermudian 
has  no  income  tax,  never  had  an  income  tax, 


lias  never  even  heard  of  an  inheritance  tax. 
There  are  practically  no  taxes  in  these 
wonderful  islands,  not  even  on  the  land,  or 
for  roads — which,  by  the  way,  are  superb. 
The  only  tax  1  could  discover  was  what  is 
called  a  parish  tax,  which  means  that  if  you 
go  to  the  Established  Church,  you  pay  a  few 
shillings   a   year   to  support   it   according   to 
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your  earthly  possessions — even  the  taxpayer 
admits  it  is  a  trifle,  and  if  you  do  not  attend 
the  Established  Church',  you  pay  no  parish 
tax.  All  the  expenses  not  paid  by  the  mother 
country  are  amply  covered  by  a  tariff  of  five 
per  cent,  on  imports,  with  many  things  ex- 
empted. 

Carrying  out  the  English  economies,  it  is 
estimated  by  the  authorities  that  the  money 
sent  to  the  islands  in  1906  for  the  pay  of  sol- 
diers  and   sailors   and   others   will  be   cut  to 


tically  never  exerted.  Their  constitution  is 
almost  ideal.  Here  is  a  little  world  of  its 
own,  with  a  population  of  17,000  souls.  The 
good  citizens  elect  their  representatives  to  a 
House  of  Assembly,  and  they  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  colony  with  economy,  justice, 
and  success.  Here,  as  in  every  English  col- 
ony, one  is  impressed  with  the  great  respect 
for  the  law.  Like  many  of  the  West  Indian 
islands,  the  Bermudas  have  almost  no  crime. 
The   two  jails  at   St.    George  and   Hamilton 


THE  EVENT  OF  THE  WEEK 
Bringing  onions  to  the  steamer  at  Hamilton 


£2500  a  week— hardly  more  than  half  as 
much  as  was  sent  last  year  and  still  less  com- 
pared with  the  good  old  time  of  the  Boer  War. 

I.F  GOVERNMENT 

One  would  suppose  that,  being  so  gener- 
ously watched  over  and  paid  for  by  the 
British  Government,  the  colony  would  be 
under  rules  of  military  discipline.  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  Bermudians  govern  them- 
selves under  a  veto  power    which    is    prac- 


look  like  summer  boarding  houses,  and  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  tried  to  become  a  "paying 
guest"  with  the  jailer  at  St.  George,  to 
.share  his  pleasant  tropical  home  and  relieve 
his  loneliness  and  ennui. 

They  tell  you  a  story  of  the  Southampton 
Church  at  the  west  end  of  the  main  island, 
which  recalls  the  days  of  sailing  ships,  when 
the  principal  occupation  of  the  Bermudians 
centered  about  the  wrecks  driven  to  the 
islands  by  stress  of  weather  and  the  nnsfor- 
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THE  OLD  HARBOR  OF  ST.  GEORGE 


A  STREET  IN  ST.  GEORGE 
So  narrow  that  two  carriages  cannot  pass  each  other 
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tunes  of  the  sea.  At  this  Southampton 
Church  the  parson,  who  was  as  skilled  a 
wrecker  as  any  member  of  his  congregation, 
held  a  commanding  view  of  the  ocean  from 
his  pulpit.  One  Sunday  he  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  his  sermon,  and  without  explana- 
tion, left  his  lofty  stand,  made  his  way  down 
the  aisle  to  the  door,  and  then  snouted: 
"Brethren,  I  see  a  ship  coming  ashore — now 
we  all  have  an  even  start" — and  dashed  for 
the   beach. 


money  in  the  islands  as  well  as  the  com- 
petition of  the  Southern  American  farmer 
who  is  partly  supplanting  her  in  the  Northern 
market. 

For  one  thing,  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  when  it  comes,  will  again  place  her  in 
touch  with  England  as  the  ships  go  east  and 
west  via  the  Canal.  Whether  she  is  to  be 
affected  as  the  West  Indies  are,  is,  of  course, 
uncertain,  and  it  is  a  grave  question  if  her 
trade   with   England   will   amount   to  much. 


A    IUBBKR  TREE   IX  HAMILTON" 


Ships  still  go  to  the  Islands  for  refuge,  and 
wrecking  is  still  a  pursuit,  but  a  lawful  and 
decorous  one.  Steamships  seem  to  have  less 
trouble  than  sailing  vessels,  and  these  little 
islands,  nearly  700  miles  from  any  land,  have 
fewer  involuntarv  visitors  than  "t  old. 

Having  been  reared  in  good  fortune,  living 
on  the  bounty  of  England  and  selling  her 
products  to  "the  States"  at  high  prices,  Ber- 
muda now  has  to  decide  what  is  to  be  done 
to  offset  the  reduced  expenditure  of  English 


She  is  three  thousand  miles  from  London  and 
less  than  seven  hundred  from  New  York. 
The  English  will  not  pay  the  price  that  Amer- 
ica will  for  her  onions,  her  potatoes,  and  her 
lily  bulbs.  For  years  she  has  had  no  regular 
direct  steamship  line  with  the  mother  country  ; 
her  dealings  have  all  been  with  New  York  and 
Canada;  and  the  American  dollar  passes  as 
readily  as  the  English  shilling.  She  is  a  loyal 
colony,  as  well  she  may  be  since  it  is  so  profit- 
able  to  be  a   favorite  child;    but  her  people 
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are  more  like  Virginians  than  Little  Islanders, 
and  her  commerical  connections  are  centered 
in  New  York.  The  tourists  who  visit  her 
come  chiefly  from  "The  States." 

The  philosophical  merchants  with  whom  I 
have  talked,  and  who  feel  the  pressure  of  the 
outlook,  believe  that  she  must  look  to  the 
American  tourist  to  help  keep  Bermuda  in 
pocket  money.  On  the  south,  Nassau  and 
Jamaica  have  their  crowds  of  travelers, 
whereas  she,  though  nearly  a  thousand  miles 
nearer  to  the  metropolis,  has  but  a  meagre 
influx  of  winter  visitors,  although  her  natural 
advantages  are  greater.  Frost  has  never 
visited  the  Islands;  the  semi-tropics  are  here 
with  all  their  advantages  but  without  the 
stifling  and  enervating  heat.  The  beauty  of 
the  land  and  the  encircling  sea  is  surpassing. 
Everything  grows  there  from  bananas  to 
green  peas,  and  the  hot  season  lasts  only  two 
months  in  the  whole  year.  The  drawback  of 
the  Bermudas  is  in  transportation:  the  one 
line  of  steamships  to  New  York  has  a  perfect 
monopoly,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  such 


PAW-PAW  TREES, 
Which  are  always  in  fruit 


A  BERMUDA  ROAD, 

Cut  through  the  soft  coral  banks 

a  condition  to  the  Islanders  and  tourists. 
When  this  is  broken  by  some  of  the  many 
lines  which  pass  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
her  as  they  go  to  the  West  Indies  she  will  be- 
come better  known. 

The  tourist  agent  speaks  of  the  "Summer 
Isles"  as  the  "Land  of  the  Lily  and  the  Rose," 
which  is  correct  enough,  since  lilies  are  grown 
by  the  acre  for  the  bulbs,  which  American 
florists  force  into  Easter  blooms,  and  of  roses 
there  is  a  plenty  the  year  around.  But  really 
the  onion  and  the  potato  extract  the  most 
wealth  from  the  land.  The  farmer  grows 
from  one  to  four  crops  a  year  of  many  of  her 
products,  according  to  his  industry  and  his 
knowledge  of  agriculture.  Cultivation  is  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  hollows  where  the  soil  has 
accumulated  in  pockets  over  the  coral  beds 
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A  WATER  CATCH 
The  Islands  depend  for  their  water  supply  on  the  rain  water  caught  on  the  roof  and  in  such  reservoirs  as  this 


which  form  the  islands.  And  this  soil  in  most 
places  is  not  more  than  ten  inches  to  eighteen 
inches  deep,  but  it  is  a  mellow  loam  which 
looks  like  finely  powdered  cocoa.  It  is  rich 
and  friable  and  can  be  coaxed  to  grow  almost 
anything  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  farmer 
desires.  Just  now  bananas  are  being  raised 
in  the  fields.  This  is  a  crop  that  lasts  the 
year  around  and  the  fruit  is  of  a  finer  variety 
than  the  southern  islands  produce.  The  only 
rival  to  the  Bermuda  bananas  is  grown  in  the 


Canary  Islands,  but  as  yet  only  enough  are 
raised  to  supply  the  home  market.  Bermuda 
can  send  *  asparagus,  strawberries,  celery, 
beans,  tomatoes,  and  lettuce  to  New  York  all 
winter,  but  she  makes  little  use  of  this  bless- 
ing. Truck  farming  is  scarcely  considered. 
Potatoes  and  onions  and  lily  bulbs  are  too 
easily  raised  and  several  hundreds  and  even 
a  thousand  dollars  or  more  profit  may  be 
made  from  a  single  acre.  But  with  prices 
falling  and  the  Texans  growing  vast  quan- 


SAWING  THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  ISLAND  INTO  BUILDING  BLO   I 

Practically  all  the  buildings  in  the  Bermudas  are  made  of  this  coral  stone 
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tities  of  onions,  Bermuda  will  eventually  have 
to  turn  to  other  crops. 

The  working  farmer  here  is  the  Portuguese. 
He  was  imported  as  a  farm  laborer,  but  by 
thrift  and  good  management  has  become  a 
tenant  instead  of  a  hired  man,  and  now  raises 
certainly  half,  if  not  more  than  half,  the  crops 
of  Bermuda.  With  his  wife  and  children  he 
works  every  inch  of  the  land  he  rents,  culti- 
vating new  land  which  he  reclaims  from  the 
juniper  and  the  oleander  which  grow  thickly 
on  all  the  waste  spaces ;  and  as  fast  as  he  en- 
larges his  farm,  just  so  fast  does  the  owner 
raise  the  rent.     The  second  stage  of  his  de- 


English.  The  Spaniards  never  colonized  the 
Islands.  Though  they  discovered  the  land, 
they  contented  themselves  with  liberating 
a  few  hogs  there  which  served  a  useful  purpose 
when  the  English  came  a  little  later.  The 
Summer  Isles  were  settled  about  the  same 
time  and  under  very  much  the  same  condi- 
tions and  by  the  same  people  as  Virginia.  In 
speech  and  in  many  other  respects  the  people 
of  the  older  generation  remind  one  of  the  old 
Dominion  type — a  pure  colonial  one  and  as 
different  as  possible  from  the  citizen  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  Negro  has  never  been  a  problem  as  he 


THE  HOUSE  OF  A  PLANTER 
Showing  a  grove  of  bamboo 


velopment  comes  with  his  becoming  natur- 
alized and  purchasing  the  land  himself. 

Within  the  present  year,  by  the  way,  a  law 
has  been  passed  which  permits  aliens  to  pur- 
chase and  own  land.  This  has  long  been  a 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  developing  the 
country,  and  the  Bermudians  think  that  under 
the  new  order  of  things  many  Americans  will 
become  owners  of  winter  homes  in  the  islands. 

THE    LAND    AND    THE    PEOPLE 

Unlike  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
Bermuda  has   always  been  peopled  by   the 


is  in  our  own  Southern  states.  Of  the  17,000 
souls  on  the  Islands  all  told,  about  sixty  or 
seventy  per  cent,  are  Negroes.  But  they  are 
law-abiding,  as  everyone  has  to  be  in  an  Eng- 
lish colony,  and  remarkably  industrious  citi- 
zens, on  the  average  very  well  educated  by 
the  colony,  and  they  surprise  a  stranger  by 
speaking  with  the  accent  of  an  Englishman, 
with  little  or  no  Negro  dialect. 

Perhaps  the  absence  of  theft  and  misde- 
meanors generally  in  a  place  where  doors  are 
locked  only  to  keep  the  dogs  out,  comes  about 
through  the  impossibilty  of  escape.     The  man 
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who  steals  is  certain  to  be  found,  both  because 
every  one  knows  everyone  else,  and  also  be- 
cause there  is  no  way  to  get  to  the  mainland, 
more  than  six  hundred  miles  away,  except  as 
an  authenticated  passenger. 

What,  indeed  can  be  needed  more  than  a 
land  with  no  poverty,  nor  crime,  nor  cold,  nor 
depressing  heat,  nor  taxes,  and  with  a  climate 
which  reduces  the  death  rate  to  an  infinites- 
imal fraction,  and  a  strenuous  life  extremely 


rounds  the  water  table,  and  the  supply  is  as- 
sured when  a  cistern  is  provided.  This  trust- 
ful reliance  upon  nature  to  supply  rain  in 
sufficient  quantity  is  characteristic.  A  Yan- 
kee would  worry  lest  a  drought  should  come 
and  leave  him  high  and  dry  600  miles  from  a 
drink  of  fresh  water.  Not  so  the  Bermudian; 
he  does  as  his  fathers  did  before  him,  and  no 
real  suffering  for  lack  of  water  has  ever  taken 
place. 


OATHERING  ONIONS 
The  entire  family  works  in  the  field,  and  the  number  of  children  often  reaches  a  dozen 


unfashionable?  It  may  be  that  the  method  of 
securing  a  water  supply  has  helped  the  people 
to  live  long.  Every  drop  is  caught  from 
heaven  and  saved.  The  Islands  rely  entirely 
on  rain  water,  which  is  stored  in  great  tanks 
made  of  the  native  stone,  each  house  for  itself. 
If  the  speckless.  white  roofs  are  not  large 
enough  to  catch  a  sufficient  quantity,  a  "rain 
catch  "  is  often  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  The 
top  soil  is  simply  removed,  a  slight  wall  sur- 


His  building  material  is  also  provided  by  a 
favored  condition.  A  man  wishes  to  build 
him  a  home.  He  removes  from  the  site  the 
top  soil  which  will  probably  be  not  above  ten 
inches,  or  perhaps  less.  Under  this  is  a  coral 
limestone,  a  little  harder  to  cut  than  cheese. 
Instead  of  digging  this  out  with  pick  and 
shovel,  he  saws  it  into  blocks,  sets  it  in  the 
sun  to  dry,  and  by  the  time  he  has  excavated 
his  cellar  the  blocks  are  hard  stone  fit  to  be 
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made  into  the  walls  of  his  house.  He  mixes 
a  little  cement  and  lime  with  his  shavings 
and  all  his  materials  are  at  hand.  These 
cool  stone  houses,  limewashed  a  dazzling 
white,  shine  out  through  the  deep  green 
juniper  trees  and  stand  on  the  rocky  shores 
above  the  wonderful  ultramarine  blue  water 
with  its  thousand  iridescent  hues,  a  pictu- 
resque feature  in  the  panorama  of  beauty. 

There  is  hardly  any  wild  land  in  Bermuda ; 
it  is  all  like  a  great  garden,  but  the  farms 
and  fields  are  small,  there  is  not  enough 
soil  on  the  hills,  which  are  covered  with  the 
native  juniper — next  of  kin  to  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon.     Hedges   of   oleander   which   grow 


hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  The  beneficent 
Gulf  Stream,  which  comes  within  a  hundred 
miles  north,  must  be  the  Bermudan's  friend 
that  has  kept  frost  from  ever  visiting  the 
land;  but  what  protects  it  from  the  Eastern 
cold  which  is  so  common  in  the  North  Atlantic 
is  a  mystery;  yet  anything  below  50  degrees 
even  in  deepest  winter  is  almost  unknown, 
though  the  latitude  is  about  that  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 

The  affairs  of  Bermuda  are  practically  in 
the  hands  of  a  House  of  Assembly  elected  by 
the  people,  who  serve  without  pay  for  a  term 
of  seven  years,  though  they  do  receive  a  fee  of 
eight  shillings  for  carriage  hire — since  there 


A  VIEW  OF  SOME  OF  THE  330  ISLANDS 
With  the  floating  dock  just  arrived  from  England 


to  be  veritable  trees  divide  the  farms  as  stone 
walls  or  rail- fences  do  those  in  New  England ; 
and  in  April  the  Islands,  from  the  sea,  appear 
to  be  buried  under  pink  bloom.  The  whole 
length  of  the  Bermudas  (which  are  some  three 
hundred  separate  islands  dropped  here  in 
mid-ocean)  is  perhaps  twenty  miles  by  two 
or  three  miles  wide. 

As  to  their  origin,  there  are  many  theories, 
including  one  which  identifies  them  with  the 
lost  Atlantis:  but  certain  it  is  that  these  lone 
islands,  more  than  600  miles  from  any  other 
land,  rise  from  a  sea  bed  10,000  feet  deep,  and 
many  of  the  hills  stand  from  two  to  three 


is  no  trolley,  railroad  or  automobile  in  this 
peaceful  land.  In  the  House  of  Assembly  the 
questions  which  vex  the  colony  are  threshed 
out,  and  two  local  papers  are  almost  entirely 
given  up  to  reporting  the  debates  as  to 
whether  the  channel  of  St.  George  shall  be 
deepened,  the  five  per  cent,  duty  be  raised  to 
permit  of  greater  development,  the  town  of 
Hamilton  build  a  new  hotel,  new  induce- 
ments be  offered  to  steamship  lines  to  touch 
at  Bermuda — these  are  the  questions  that 
occupied  the  patriotic  mind  in  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1906,  and  are  the  tropical  substitu- 
tion for  the  strenuous  life. 
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A  DATE  PALM  ORCHARD  IN  TEMPE,  ARIZONA 
Showing  African  palms  three  years  after  transplanting 


EXPLORING    FOR    NEW   AMERICAN 

CROPS 

HOW  THE  OFFICE  OF  SEED  AND  PLANT  INTRODUCTION  IS  ENRICHING  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE  BY  LEVYING  ON  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES— DATE  PALMS 
FOR  ARIZONA  AND  BAMBOO  FOR  SOUTHERN  CANE  BRAKES— NEW  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS, 
AND    FODDER    PLANTS— THE    ADVENTURES  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL    EXPLORERS    ABROAD 


ISAAC    F. 

A  CARAVAN  made  its  way  slowly  out 
of  the  Arabian  desert  and  halted  on 
the  bank  Of  the  Tigris  River.  The 
camels,  with  many  grunts,  knelt,  and  the 
turbanned  Arabs  began  to  unload  the  packs. 
A  lithe,  tanned  young  American  carefully 
watched  some  tawny  packages,  wrapped  in 
matting,  as  they  were  conveyed  to  the  deck 
of  a  P.  &  O.  steamer  that  drifted  lazily  at  its 
anchorage.  Beyond  the  camels  gleamed  the 
mosques  and  minarets  of  Bagdad;  far  away 
to  the  right  stretched  the  yellow  sands  of  the 
desert,  and  all  around  was  the  brilliant  green 
of  Oriental  vegetation. 

An  English  tourist,  who  had  watched  the 
unloading  with  interest,  approached  the 
young  American  and  asked: 

"What  is  in  those  packages?" 

"Date  palms  for  America,"  was  the  reply. 

"You  don't  mean  that  you  are  growing 
dates  in  America?"  asked  the  tourist  in 
great  astonishment. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply. 


BY 

MARCOSSON 

"And  who  are  you,  may  I  ask?"  queried 
the  Englishman. 

"An  agricultural  explorer  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,"  said  the  American. 

To-day,  those  palms,  gathered  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Tigris,  are  growing  in  an  Arizona  desert. 
They  are  part  of  3,000  palm  trees  in  various 
sections  of  our  arid  region  that  promise  to  con- 
tribute in  a  few  years  to  our  regular  crops  a 
fruit  peculiarly  Oriental.  They  represent 
part  of  the  far  reaching  work  of  the  Office  of 
Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

For  years  we  depended  on  our  consuls  and 
naval  officers  for  the  introduction  of  foreign 
crops  and  fruits.  They  came  in  other  ways 
too.  The  Franciscan  friars  brought  alfalfa 
seed  to  California  and  from  it  grew  a  crop 
that  now  covers  millions  of  acres.  They 
also  planted  some  olive  cuttings  from  which 
a  thousand  orchards  have  grown.  A  visitor 
at  the  Capitol  grounds  at  Washington  called 
the  attention  of  the  superintendent  to  the 
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A  TRANSPLANTED  CORSICAN  CITRON 
Now  being  grown  for  the  American  market  at  Monrovia,  Cali- 
fornia 


MR.  HARBOUR  LATHROP 

An  agricultural  explorer  examining  a  1400  year  old  olive  tree  at 

Syracuse,  Sicily 


SEEDLING  PISTACHE  NUT  TREES 
Brought  from  China,  and  now  growing  at  Niles,  California 

navel  orange,  resulting  in  the  introduction  of 
this  variety  which  has  enriched  main-  Ameri- 
cans. A  consul  in  South  Africa  sent  in  some 
grains  of  Kaffir  corn  which  has  given  our 
Western  farmers  a  drouth  resistant  crop 
worth  millions  of  dollars  every  year.  But 
there  was  no  system.  We  imported  fruits 
and  vegetables,  yet  the  whole  foreign  plant 
kingdom  stood  ready  to  be  conquered  for  the 
American  farmer. 

In  the  early  nineties  a  young  man  from 
Michigan  named  David  Fairchild  worked  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPLORER    FAIRCHILD 
Selecting  types  of  Durum  wheat  in  an  Egyptian  peasant's  field 


A  DATE  PALM,  IMPORTED  FROM  EGYPT 
In  full  fruit  at  Indio,  California 
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A  FIELD  OF  JAPANESE  UDO 
Now  being  introduced  as  a  salad  plant  into  the  United  States 

His  father,  Mr.  George  Fairchild,  had  drawn 
the  bill  providing  for  the  first  agricultural 
experiment  station  in  the  United  States. 
Young  Fairchild  decided  to  go  to  Europe  to 
study  plant  diseases.  Some  of  his  friends  in 
the  department  tried  to  dissuade  him  from 
it,  saying  that  it  was  wasting  his  time,  but 
he  went.  On  the  steamer  he  met  Mr.  Barbour 
Lathrop,  a  traveler  making  his  third  trip 
around  the  world.     One  day  in  the  smoking 


CACTI  FROM  SEVILLE,  SPAIN 
A  spineless,  edible  fruited  variety  for  introduction  into  the  West 

room  young  Fairchild   told  of  his  desire  to 
explore  plants  in  Java  and  to  study  bacteria 


A  MAILING  CASE 

Showing  how  cions  of  foreign  fruit  trees  or  plants  are  sent  to 
Washington  by  explorers  from  all  parts  of  the  world 

under  Professor   Koch  in   Berlin.     Suddenly 
his  companion  said: 


A  SEVEN-DAY -OLD  SHOOT  OF  BAMBOO 
In  a  Japanese  thicket 


A  MINIATURE  GREENHOUSE 
In  which  a  rare  foreign  plant  is  transported 
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MANGOSTEEN,  THE  JAVA  FRUIT 
Being  developed  in  a  propagating  house  at  Washington  for  introduction  in  the  United  States 


"Why  study  microscopic  stuff?  What 
you  want  to  studv  arc  plants  that  men  can 
use." 

"But  1  haven't  the  means,"  replied  Mr. 
Fairchild,  though  the  suggestion  made  a  deep 
impression  on  him.  Six  months  later,  when  he 
was  working  at  the  Naples  Zoological  station 
Mr.  Lathrop  came  to  see  him  and  said:  "I 've 
decided  to  send  you  to  Java."  After  studying 
two  years  in  Germany,  Mr.  Fairchild  joined 
his  patron,  and  they  went  on  an  extensive 
tour  through  the  Malay  Archipelago  and 
China.     Mr.    Fairchild    sent   home   hundreds 


of  specimens,  including  the  mangosteen, 
"queen  of  tropical  fruits,"  which  is  now 
being  grown  in  the  United  States. 

On  his  return  to  Washington  Mr.  Fairchild 
found  that  a  bill  was  pending  in  Congress  for  a 
seed  appropriation.  He  saw  the  opportunity 
to  introduce  foreign  crops;  so  he  said  to 
Secretary  Wilson:  "Why  not  put  in  a  clause 
allowing  you  $20,000  for  introducing  new 
varieties?"  The  Secretary  approved  and  the 
appropriation  was  made,  thus  making  pos- 
sible the  Office  of  Seed  and  Plant  Introduc- 
tion.    It  was  first  attached  to    the    Bureau 


A  BOAT  MADE 


\I   A  DATE  PALM 


Photographed  by  an  agricultural   explorer  in  Persian  waters. 
The  date  palm  is  susceptible  of  many  uses 


THE  DATE  PALM  OASIS 
Made  by  transplanting  African  palms  to  Mecca,  in  the  California 

desert 
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of  Forestry  but  is  now  part  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  which  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway 
is  chief.  Mr.  Fairchild  was  placed  in  charge. 
The  guiding  principle  from  the  start  was: 
"Get  the  living  seeds  and  plants  that  promise 
to  be  distinctly  useful  and  eliminate  the  ele- 
ment of  finding  curious  and  new  species 
which  has  so  largely  entered  into  botanical 
investigation." 

"We  won't  send  out  botanists,"  said  Mr. 
Fairchild.  'What  shall  we  call  our  agents?" 

'Agricultural  explorers,"  said  some  one 
in  the  office. 

Thus  the  title  was  introduced,  and  a  new 
office  was  added  to  the  constantly  widening 
scope  of  agricultural  development.  These 
explorers  have  invaded  Indian  jungles;  en- 
dured the  hardships  of  Siberian  steppes; 
sweltered  in  the  burning  heat  of  the  Sahara, 
and  risked  their  lives  in  the  plague  districts 
of  Bombay.  They  have  touched  at  every 
continent  and  penetrated  many  lands,  and 
the  fruits  of  their  daring  endeavors  are  on  a 
thousand  American  farms. 

THE    FIRST    EXPLORERS 

There  was  plenty  of  work  to  be  done.  Wes- 
tern farmers  wanted  an  alfalfa  that  would 
resist  drouth;  Mr.  N.  E.  Hansen  went  to 
Russia  and  Russian  Turkestan  and  brought 
back  the  Turkestan  alfalfa  which  was  practi- 
cally drouth  proof  and  which  yielded  a  larger 
crop  than  the  ordinary  variety.  Thousands 
of  Western  acres  are  now  producing  this  new 
alfalfa. 

For  years  the  wheat  growers  of  the  North- 
west complained  that  rust  was  eating  up  and 
reducing  their  crop.  "We  must  import  a  rust- 
proof wheat,"  said  the  Department  officials. 
Mr.  M.  A.  Carleton  went  to  Russia  and  ob- 
tained the  hardy  variety  known  as  Durum 
wheat  which  has  revolutionized  wheat- 
growing  in  our  semi-arid  regions.  It  yields 
four  bushels  more  to  the  acre  than  the  softer 
wheat  formerly  grown  there;  and- is  a  sure 
crop,  and  less  liable  to  disease.  Last  year 
1,330,000  acres  produced  20,000,000  bushels, 
yielding  the  farmers,  $1,500,000. 

The  rice  growers  of  Louisiana  and  Texas 
complained  to  the  Department  that  most  of 
the  nutritive  quality  of  the  grain  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  polishing  process  in  the  mills, 
and  that  too  many  of  the  grains  became 
broken.  There  was  need  of  a  new  short 
kernelled  rice;    so  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp  went  to 


explore  Japan  to  obtain  a  variety  from  a 
nation  that  owed  its  sustenance  to  rice.  He 
introduced  the  Kiushu  variety.  To-day 
half  of  the  rice  grown  in  our  great  rice  pro- 
ducing district  is  of  this  kind.  It  reduces  the 
per  cent,  of  breakage  in  milling  from  forty  to 
ten;  yields  two  to  three  barrels  more  to  the 
acre  than  the  long  kernelled  kind,  and  has  a 
better  straw  for  fodder. 

There  was  need  of  new  crops  for  the  irri- 
gated region  of  the  West.  Mr.  Fairchild 
went  to  Egypt  and  found  in  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  Nile  the  greatest  of  irrigated  forage 
crops — berseem.  On  this  the  Egyptian 
peasant  has  depended  for  centuries  to  nourish 
the  soil,  for  it  imparts  nitrogen.  It  is  planted 
in  the  late  autumn,  and  the  same  ground  may 
be  used  for  a  summer  crop  like  melons.  It 
is  not  a  substitute  for  alfalfa  which  is  peren- 
nial. Berseem  is  now  growing  in  the  valley 
of  the  Colorado  River. 

AN    EXPERIENCE    IN    BOHEMIA 

Thus,  land  after  land  gave  up  its  products 
to  the  American  farmer.  Mr.  Lathrop  be- 
came patron  for  the  work,  and  at  his  own  ex- 
pense took  Mr.  Fairchild  twice  around  the 
world,  exploring  in  South  America,  India, 
Asia,  Africa,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines. 
These  expeditions  are  the  most  extensive 
yet  made  for  seed  and  plant  introduction. 
Mr.  Lathrop  was  given  the  title  of  honorary 
explorer. 

The  work  of  the  explorer  was  as  delicate  as 
it  was  difficult.  Skill  and  diplomacy  were 
required  to  enter  a  foreign  land  and  carry  off 
the  seeds  or  plants  that  might  make  the 
United  States  a  rival.  Mr.  Fairchild's  experi- 
ence in  the  hop  growing  region  of  Bohemia 
was  typical.  Every  year  the  American  brewers 
import  vast  quantities  of  Bohemian  hops 
because  they  give  beer  a  superior  flavor. 
"Why  not  grow  these  hops  in  America?"  said 
Mr.  Fairchild.  Arriving  at  Saaz,  a  quaint 
little  town  in  the  heart  of  the  hop  district,  he 
found  that  the  growers  would  not  sell  any 
hop  cuttings,  fearing  competition  if  the  hops 
were  grown  elsewhere.  A  meeting  of  the  hop 
growers  was  in  progress.  Mr.  Fairchild  found 
that  they  had  in  no  way  honored  the  memory 
of  the  man  who  had  given  the  district  its  most 
famous  hops ;  so  he  suggested  that  a  tablet  be 
placed  on  the  house.  He  subscribed  #5  to  the 
fund.  He  remained  with  them  several  weeks. 
Finally  he  persuaded  one  of  them  to  secure 
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some  cuttings  which  were  packed  at  midnight, 
in  a  barn,  and  shipped  as  glassware  to  an 
agent  at  Hamburg.  These  hops  are  now 
being  bred  to  the  sturdy  California  hops 
and  the  experts  expect  to  secure  a  substitute 
for  the  imported  variety. 

ADVENTURES  IN  EXPLORATION 

One  of  Mr.  Fairchild's  early  explorations 
grew  out  of  an  amusing  blunder  made  by  an 
American  consul.  A  California  fruit-grower 
appealed  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
some  citron  cuttings,  and  the  consul  at  Breslau 
was  asked  to  get  them.  He,  however,  under- 
stood the  word  "citron"  to  be  the  French 
word  for  "lemon,"  and  sent  lemon  cuttings. 
Ignorant  of  this  blunder,  the  Californian 
grafted  the  cuttings,  and  after  four  years 
found  that  he  was  growing  lemons.  Mr. 
Fairchild  went  to  Corsica,  the  home  of  the 
citron  that  we  import  in  large  quantities. 
He  found  that  the  Corsicans  had  the  same 
objection  to  the  removal  of  cuttings  as  the 
Bohemian  hop  growers. 

While  waiting  for  the  mayor  of  a  small  town 
Mr.  Fairchild  amused  himself  by  taking  photo- 
graphs of  the  natives.  Suddenly  a  hand  was 
clapped  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  turned  to  face 
a  gendarme  who  placed  him  under  arrest. 
He  was  marched  to  a  filthy  jail  where  he  was 
charged  with  1  icing  an  Italian  spy.  Unfor- 
tunately he  had  no  passport,  and  he  could  not 
very  well  confess  that  he  was  an  agricultural 
explorer  seeking  to  transplant  one  of  the 
island's  choicest  products  to  the  United 
States.  The  police  discovered  a  note  book 
with  Italian  agricultural  notes,  and  this  con- 
firmed their  suspicions.  Finally  Mr.  Fair- 
child  discovered  that  he  had  a  green  check 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  was 
long  and  official  looking.  Flashing  this  in  the 
face  of  the  guard,  he  exclaimed: 

"This  is  my  passport!"  The  guard  was 
impressed  and  lei  him  go.  On  his  way  to  the 
coast  he  stole  into  a  citron  grove  and  obtained 
some  cuttings.  These  he  packed  in  potatoes 
to. evade  inspection,  and  shipped  to  the  De- 
pal  tmenl  at  Washington. 

Equally  interesting  was  Mr.  Lathrop's  ex- 
perience in  obtaining  tobacco  seeds  in  Suma- 
tra where  there  is  a  very  rigid  rule  against 
letting  seeds  get  outside  the  island,  for  the 
growers  fear  American  competition.  Mr. 
Lathrop  told  them  frankly  of  his  mission  and 
they  determined  that  he  should  have  none. 


Finally  after  patient  delay  he  secured  some 
seeds  from  a  native,  put  them  in  beer  bottles, 
and  successfully  got  them  out  of  the  country. 

A    NEW    SALAD    FROM    JAPAN 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Lathrop  and  Mr.  Fair- 
child  were  dining  with  an  American  ladv  at 
Yokohama.  When  the  salad  was  served  it 
was  found  to  be  made  of  thin  shavings  from  a 
blanched  plant.  With  French  dressing,  it  was 
most  appetizing. 

"This  salad  is  fine,"  said  Mr.  Lathrop  "I've 
never  eaten  it  before.     What  is  it?" 

"Just  a  Japanese  plant  called  udo  that  I 
have  adapted,"  replied  the  hostess.  "The 
Japanese  cook  it,  but  I  tried  it  with  dressing, 
and  it  proved  to  be  a  good  salad." 

The  next  day  the  explorers  made  a  tour  in 
'rickshaws  and  found  udo  in  abundance.  It 
looks  like  a  shrub  and  renews  itself  like  alfalfa. 
Some  of  it,  grown  near  Seattle,  Washington, 
has  been  served  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia hotels.  A  thousand  people  are  now 
growing  and  using  it  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  will  shortly  be  on  hotel 
menus.  It  is  a  substitute  for  asparagus  with 
this  difference,  that  all  of  it  may  be  eaten. 
Before  its  discovery  as  a  food  it  was  known  to 
the  botanists  for  ornamental  purposes. 

The  case  of  the  mango  is  similar.  From  a 
single  tree,  imported  from  India,  that  survived 
a  blizzard  in  Florida  in  1895,  thousands  of 
trees  have  been  grown  in  that  state.  Native 
mangoes  will  soon  be  on  our  markets. 

DATE  PALMS  FOR  OUR  DESERTS 

"Why  should  not  Americans  eat  fresh  dates 
instead  of  the  packed,  disease-laden,  candied 
dates  from  the  East,"  said  the  seed  introduc- 
tion officials,  so  they  set  to  work  to  transplant 
the  ancient  and  historic  date  palm  into  the 
United  States.  Mr.  W.  T.  Swingle  went  to  the 
Desert  of  Sahara  and  secured  some  shoots 
which  throve  in  the  desert  of  Arizona.  "Here 
then  is  the  thing  to  grow  in  the  American 
desert,"  declared  the  explorers,  and  for  five 
years  the  date  palm  countries  have  been  ran- 
sacked to  obtain  varieties  that  will  grow  here. 
To-day,  three  thousand  trees  are  growing  in 
Arizona  and  California.  The  best  ones  are 
from  Egyptian  oases,  the  valley  of  the  Tigris, 
and  Tunis.  The  largest  groves  are  at  Mecca, 
California,  and  Yuma,  Arizona,  adding  an 
Oriental  picturesqueness  to  the  American  land- 
scape.    The    explorers   expect    to  develop  a 
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taste  for  the  date  foods  on  which  the  hardy 
Arabs  have  thriven. 

NEW  CROPS  FOR  OLD  LANDS 

Forage  crops  and  Japanese  rush  for  matting 
are  being  developed  for  the  abandoned  rice 
fields  of  the  Carolinas;  Japanese  paper  plant 
is  being  introduced  for  the  unused  hills  of 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia;  and  Japanese 
bamboo  is  being  tried. on  the  vast  and  hither- 
to unproductive  cane-brake  of  the  South. 
Everywhere  efforts  are  being  made  to  re- 
plenish jaded  or  useless  soil. 

The  seed  has  been  sown  that  will  germinate 
a  dozen  new  plants  for  nearly  every  section; 
hardy  Siberian  cherries  and  peaches  for 
the  Northwest;  hard-shelled  almonds,  paper- 
shelled  walnuts,  and  pistache  nuts  for  Cali- 
fornia; sugar  beets  for  Nebraska;  rust-proof 
oats  for  the  Dakotas;  Bohemian  horseradish 
for  the  Middle  West;  the  mangosteen  for 
Louisiana. 

We  are  getting  new  crops  for  our  new  lands 
too — hardy  Finnish  oats  and  turnips  to  grow 
in  the  short  summers  in  Alaska;  sisal  plant 
(for  twine),  bananas,  and  mangoes  for  Hawaii 
and  mangoes,  rice,  and  cocoa  plants  for 
Porto  Rico. 

THE    WORK    OF    THE    EXPLORER 

The  agricultural  explorer  does  not  receive 
a  blanket  commission,  as  Stanley  did  when  he 
was  told  simply:  "Find  Livingstone,"  and 
plunged  into  the  heart  of  darkest  Africa.  The 
trip  of  the  agricultural  explorer  is  carefully 
planned,  and  he  knows  exactly  what  he  is  go- 
ing after.  Take  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer  who  is 
now  exploring  in  Northern  China  after  a  year 
in  Manchuria.  Before  he  went  an  expert  went 
carefully  through  many  books  dealing  with 
plant  life  in  those  countries.  A  list  was  made 
of  the  kinds  of  plants  wanted,  and  a  card  was 
made  out  for  each  one.  For  instance  one  card 
was  for  the  seedless  persimmon;  another  for 
Manchurian  millet;  a  third,  for  Chinese  hemp. 
The  explorer  is  made  a  disbursing  agent  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  so 
that  he  can  purchase  fruits  and  seeds. 

Having  obtained  a  cutting,  the  next  prob- 
lem is  to  get  it  to  Washington  successfully. 
Most  trees  and  plants  are  introduced  by 
cions,  which  are  roots  or  stalks.  These  are 
waxed  at  each  end,  wrapped  in  oil  paper,  en- 
closed in  a  tin  tube  which  is  enclosed  in  a 
cloth    receptacle  made    especially  for  it.     A 


tag  is  tied  around  it  and  it  starts  on  its 
journey.  Date  palm  shoots,  which  are  large 
and  heavy  are  wrapped  in  date-matting  and 
packed  in  boxes.  Seeds  are  shipped  in  char- 
coal which  prevents  mold. 

Every  explorer  carries  a  note  book  with 
pages  made  for  triplicate  records.  One  record 
goes  with  the  plant ;  the  second  is  mailed,  as 
a  precaution,  and  the  third  is  kept  by  the 
explorer.  From  these  duplicates  the  office 
records  are  made. 

PROPAGATING    THE    NEW    CROPS 

Sending  seeds  and  cuttings  is  merely  the 
first  step  in  the  process  of  plant  introduction. 
Step  inside  one  of  the  long  white  greenhouses 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  you  will  see  the  second  stage  of 
the  work.  Here  is  the  propagating  house 
where  the  plants,  gathered  all  the  way  from 
Indian  jungles  to  Siberian  steppes,  are  bred 
and  developed.  In  the  receiving  room  you 
will  see  bundles  of  date  palm  shoots  that  have 
scorched  in  the  Algerian  sun.  In  the  hot- 
house every  bed  of  growing  plants  tells  a  story 
of  agricultural  adventure.  In  the  centre, 
with  its  vivid  red  flowers  nodding  from  grace- 
ful stems,  is  the  Manchurian  seedless  per- 
simmon, grafted  on  the  ordinary  American 
stock.  Next  door  is  a  young  Japanese  loquat 
tree,  a  new  fruit  destined  for  American  or- 
chards that  represents  a  blending  of  Japanese 
and  Algerian  varieties.  A  little  farther  is  a 
young  pistache  tree  from  the  Levant,  a  famous 
dry -land  nut  that  is  expected  to  grow  in  Cali- 
fornia. Near  at  hand  is  a  bed  of  delicate 
green  sprouts  as  fragile  as  ferns.  It  is  the 
Japanese  rush  plant  brought  over  by  Mr. 
Fairchild  who  expects  it  to  grow  in  such 
quantities  that  we  shall  be  able  to  weave  our 
own  matting  instead  of  importing  $5,000,000 
worth  every  year  from  Japan.  An  American 
has  already  invented  the  machine  for  weaving. 
Another  Japanese  plant  being  developed  in  the 
propagating  house,  is  the  Mitsumata  paper 
plant  which  is  made  into  the  paper  that  the 
Japanese  use  for  the  roofs  and  walls  of  their 
houses.  But  no  plant  is  richer  in  possibilities 
than  the  Mexican  sisal  from  which  twine  is 
made.  We  import  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  it  every  year. 

HOW    THE    DISTRIBUTION    IS    MADE 

Thousands  of  applications  are  received 
every  week  from  people  in  all  sections  asking 
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for  new  plants  for  every  kind  of  soil.  If  a 
man,  for  example,  wants  a  fodder  crop  for 
irrigated  land,  he  gets  the  new  alfalfa  or  ber- 
seem.  Many  new  plants  are  introduced  with 
the  cooperation  of  experiment  stations  which 
have  selected  lists  of  reliable  people  who  are 
willing  to  try  new  crops.  Of  course  such  well 
established  crops  as  Durum  wheat,  Turkestan 
alfalfa,  Japanese  rice,  and  even  some  mangoes 
have  passed  the  stage  of  distribution  by  the 
Department,  and  are  in  the  trade. 

Every  seed  or  plant  introduced  contributes 
a  chapter  to  the  history  of  the  work.  By 
means  of  a  card  index  a  record  is  kept  of 
every  detail.  The  carbon  record  of  specimens 
made  by  the  explorers  is  pasted  on  a  large 
card  or  the  text  is  transferred  to  a  card.  This 
card  is  numbered,  and  henceforth  the  variety 
is  known  in  the  records  by  that  number.  On 
a  different  card  but  with  the  same  number, 
is  written  the  account  of  its  propagation  or 
breeding  in  this  country.  Now  suppose  a 
man  in  Florida  writes  for  some  mangoes.  It 
will  at  first  be  ascertained  if  he  has  secured 
plants  before.  This  is  accessible  from  the 
correspondence  file.  If  he  has  not,  an  in- 
vestigation is  made  of  his  reliability,  for  no 
seeds  and  plants  are  distributed  to  people  who 
grow  for  mere  curiosity.  If  the  man  is  found 
to  be  all  right,  investigation  is  made  whether 
mangoes  will  grow  in  that  climate.  Assuming 
that  they  can  be  grown,  he  is  furnished  with 
cuttings.  With  the  cuttings  is  sent  a  blank 
form  to  be  filled  out  with  the  record  of  trans- 
planting. The  applicant's  name  is  put  on  a 
card,  and  with  it  is  filed  the  record  that  he 
returns.  Thus  there  is  obtained  a  complete 
record  of  the  plant,  from  the  time  it  is  brought 
over  from  some  foreign  land,  until  it  has 
been  tried  and  produces  results  in  an  Ameri- 
can garden. 

A    WORLD    WIDE    ACTIVITY 

The  day's  mail  in  the  Office  of  Seed  and 
Plant  Introduction  is  an  index  of  its  world- 
wide activities.  One  letter  from  a  man  at 
Riga,  Russia,  gives  information  about  a  new 
forage  crop.  A  correspondent  in  the  Trans- 
vaal sends  the  details  of  a  new  breed  of  aspar- 
agus that  he  thinks  will  thrive  in  the  United 
States.  A  third  is  from  the  explorer  in 
Manchuria  enclosing  fifty  photographs  taken 
in  the  heart  of  the  country  and  giving  also 
details  of  a  new  hemp.  The  United  States 
Consul  at  Teheran  notifies  the  Office  that  a 


shipment  of  poppy  has  been  made,  and  Consul 
General  Skinner  at  Marseilles  tells  of  a  variety 
of  Abyssinian  coffee  that  is  about  to  be  intro- 
duced in  Porto  Rico. 

The  American  letters  are  no  less  interesting. 
The  vice-president  of  one  of  the  largest  brew- 
eries gives  the  result  of  a  successful  test  of  a 
pure  pedigree  Moravian  barley  that  the  Office 
is  trying  to  introduce  to  improve  the  brewing 
barley  crop.  A  man  at  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
wants  to  know  if  he  can  grow  bamboo  and 
where  he  can  get  cuttings,  and  a  farmer  at 
Yuma,  Arizona,  inquires  about  pistache  nuts 
for  his  section.  Another  inquiry  is  from  a 
farmer  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  who 
wants  to  try  some  Japanese  rush  plant.  In 
this  way  the  work  is  reaching  to  all  quarters. 

This  fascinating  work  has  enlisted  the  aid 
of  a  group  of  men  who  have  rendered  a  notable 
service  to  American  agriculture.  Yet  the 
record  of  their  achievements  in  far  away  lands 
is  buried  in  the  dry  detail  *of  government 
reports.  The  list  includes  such  men  as  Mr. 
Barbour  Lathrop  who  unselfishly  gave  a  for- 
tune and  years  of  travel;  Mr.  David  Fair- 
child  who  is  now  in  charge  of  foreign  explora- 
tion; Mr.  A.  J.  Pieters,  the  botanist  in  charge, 
who  maintained  the  office  in  the  absence  of 
the  explorers;  Mr.  N.  E.  Hansen,  who  scoured 
Siberia  and  Turkestan  for  alfalfa  and  hardy 
fruits;  Mr.  M.  A.  Carleton,  who  ransacked 
Russia  for  wheats  and  brought  back  the 
Durum  variety;  Mr.  W.  T.  Swingle,  who  cros- 
sed the  Sahara  and  introduced  the  date  palm; 
Mr.  C.  B.  Scofield,  who  explored  Algeria  for 
wheats  and  leguminous  plants  for  fodder;  Dr. 
S.  A.  Knapp,  who  introduced  Japanese  rice 
after  explorations  in  Japan,  China,  and  India; 
Mr.  Ernest  Bessey,  who  got  fruits  and  alfalfa 
from  the  Caucasus;  Mr.  P.  H.  Rolfe  and  Mr. 
G.  H.  Onderdonk  who  obtained  vanilla,  sisal, 
and  fruits  in  Mexico,  and  Mr.  Prank  Meyer 
who  is  now  in  Northern  China. 

Of  the  work  of  seed  and  plant  introduction 
Mr.  Fairchild  says:  "I  feel  that  there  is  no 
government  expenditure  which  more  directly 
affects  the  wealth-producing  power  of  the 
country  than  this  one.  It  means  that  the 
American  farmer  is  no  longer  tied  to  the  few 
crops  that  his  forefathers  knew.  It  gives  him 
the  material  with  which  to  experiment.  He 
ceases  to  be  a  plodder  along  old  lines  and  be- 
comes an  intelligent  investigator.  He  is 
emancipated  from  the  one  crop  idea.  And, 
the  whole  world  is  coming  to  his  aid." 


THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  COLONEL  ARDEN 

THE  AGING  FINANCIER'S   LAST  ENTERPRISE  AND  HIS   FINAL  REWARD 

BY 

FREEMAN    HARDING 


OLD  Peter  Hacker  was  dead.  For  a 
third  of  a  century  his  grim  person- 
ality had  dominated  the  Altamont 
Central  Railroad.  He  had  been  a  tireless 
worker,  but  now  his  work  was  done.  In  the 
open  space  in  front  of  the  pulpit  rested  a 
casket  heaped  about  with  floral  tributes. 
Hacker's  long  time  friend,  Colonel  Nathaniel 
Arden,  one  of  the  pallbearers,  sat  in  a  front 
pew,  his  face  expressing  sorrowful  resignation. 
The  officiating  clergyman,  his  voice  tremulous 
with  oratorical  emotion,  was  eulogizing  "our 
deceased  brother"  as  a  beneficent  being  who, 
after  a  life  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  fellow- 
man,  had  been  called  home.  When  he  said 
"home,"  he  pointed  upward. 

The  Colonel,  outwardly  attentive,  was  not 
listening.  He  was  calling  to  mind  his  first 
meetings  with  Hacker  at  the  club.  The  rail- 
road man  had  grinned  at  his  stories,  expressed 
approval  of  his  drastic  business  methods,  and 
lost  money  to  him  at  poker.  Later  he  had 
invited  the  Colonel  into  the  Altamont  direct- 
ory. Arden  remembered  with  pensive  satis- 
faction how  he  had  been  accustomed  to  rail- 
road through  the  board  such  cut-and-dried 
business  as  the  president  deigned  to  submit 
to  it;  and  he  recalled  his  successful  efforts 
to  sidetrack,  with  a  jest  or  a  story,  the  foolish 
questions  and  uncalled-for  advice  of  directors 
who  tried  to  direct. 

Then  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  great  prop- 
erty which  death  had  snatched  from  Hacker's 
tenacious  grip  and  tossed  to  his  only  son. 
Arden  had  always  liked  the  boy.  Everybody 
called  him  "Charley,"  including  the  reporters, 
who  dealt  sympathetically  with  his  attractive 
dissipations  and  dramatic  pleasures.  The 
Colonel  looked  across  the  aisle.  Erect  and 
pale,  by  the  side  of  his  sister,  there  sat  the 
young  man.  It  was  a  duty  to  guide  and 
counsel  the  son  of  his  dead  friend  and  to  assist 
him  to  protect  the  vast  interests  that  he  would 
now  control. 

The    service    ended,    men   in   second-hand 


frock  coats  shouldered  the  coffin,  and,  pre- 
ceded by  the  minister,  moved  slowly  down 
the  aisle  to  the  solemn  sound  of  the  organ. 
Two  by  two,  the  pallbearers  followed.  They 
entered  waiting  carriages,  and  the  procession 
began  its  slow  journey  to  the  cemetery  where 
a  slate  pigeon  hole  in  a  marble  temple  awaited 
what  was  left  of  Hacker. 

II 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Altamont  Central  Railroad  Company  was 
promptly  called  to  pass  resolutions  of  respect 
and  condolence.  Assured  by  the  Colonel  that 
it  was  a  duty  to  sacrifice  his  feelings  and  at- 
tend, Charles  Hacker,  old  Peter  Hacker's  son, 
was  present.  Arden  had  consented  to  prepare 
the  resolutions  and,  in  presenting  them,  paid 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  late  president. 
When  they  had  been  unanimously  passed  the 
Colonel  once  more  got  upon  his  feet. 

"As  a  friend  of  the  late  Peter  Hacker,"  he 
began,  "and  of  the  property  of  which  we  are 
trustees,  I  desire  to  express  my  conviction 
that  we  have  with  us  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
man  whose  death  we  lament."  Happening 
to  glance  toward  the  vice-president,  who  was 
presiding,  he  noted  that  the  veteran  railroad 
man  was  sitting  up  straight  and  looking  his 
ablest,  while  awaiting  the  sound  of  his  own 
name. 

"Mr.  Chairman,"  he  continued,  "it  is  not 
customary  to  fill  such  a  vacancy  without 
mature  deliberation.  But  the  circumstances 
are  exceptional.  The  property  must  not  be 
left  another  day  without  a  responsible  head. 
Already  adverse  interests  are  intriguing  to 
secure  control.  In  one  of  our  fellow  directors 
all  must  recognize  the  man  for  the  place.  I 
nominate  to  the  presidency  of  the  Altamont 
Central  Railroad  Company  Charles  Hacker, 
the  competent  son  of  a  competent  father  and 
the  logical  successor  of  the  late  executive." 

Stunned  by  Arden's  audacity,  and  aghast 
at  the  thought  of  putting  a  pleasure-loving 
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youth  at  the  head  of  a  big  railroad,  the  direc- 
tors looked  at  each  other  in  dismay.  There 
was  a  dead  silence.  Meantime  Arden's  can- 
didate, who  had  always  ignored  directors' 
meetings,  characterizing  them  as  "rot,"  sat 
with  flushed  face  and  downcast  eyes. 

"Is  this  very  proper  motion  seconded?" 
thundered  the  Colonel,  glowering  at  a  para- 
sitic director,  a  jackal  of  the  dead  man. 
From  him  came  in  feeble  tones,  "I  second  the 
nomination." 

."Question!  Mr.  Chairman,"  demanded 
Arden.  '  I  feel  sure  that  a  body  of  men  who 
owe  their  places  to  the  father  will  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  the  son.  He  is,  bye  the 
bye,"  he  added  significantly,  "a  controlling 
stockholder." 

Very  red  in  the  face,  the  vice-president,  who 
saw  balked  the  ambition  of  a  lifetime,  put  the 
motion  and,  in  a  choked  voice,  announced  it 
"carried  unanimously." 

At  a  look  from  Arden  the  vice-president 
rose.  The  Colonel,  taking  young  Hacker  by 
the  arm,  escorted  him  to  the  head  of  the  table 
and  ceremoniously  seated  him  there.  Where- 
upon, in  a  low  voice,  he  expressed  his  thanks 
for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him  and  a  desire 
that  his  father's  friend,  Colonel  Arden,  should 
be  selected  as  chairman  of  the  board. 

With  wry  faces  the  directors  did  as  they 
were  bid. 

Ill 

The  Colonel  found  no  difficulty  in  establish- 
ing with  young  Hacker  the  relations  of  a 
parent  who  had  had  his  fling  to  a  son  who  is 
having  it.  To  that  end  he  so  far  sacrificed 
himself  as  to  lend  the  dignity  of  his  age  and 
position  to  some  of  the  swift  diversions  of  the 
bereaved  one,  who  was  trying  to  distract  his 
mind  from  a  great  sorrow. 

Needless  to  say,  other  financiers  sought  to 
draw  mar  to  the  inexperienced  master  of 
millions  and  offered  him  counsel  regarding  the 
management  of  his  possessions.  But  Arden, 
who  knew  them  all,  was  able  to  expose  their 
schemes  for  getting  Hacker's  "good  things" 
away  from  him,  as  well  as  for  unloading  on 
him  their  "cats  and  dogs." 

When  these  bankers  urged  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  Altamont  to  signalize  his  accession 
to  power  by  bringing  the  road  "up  to  date." 
and  offered  to  furnish  all  the  money  needed, 
the  Colonel  shook  his  head. 

"(io  slow!  Charles,  go  slow!"    was  his  ad- 


monition. "Such  a  course  would  be  a  re- 
flection on  your  dead  father.  It  is  not  decent 
so  soon  to  reverse  his  policy.  Wait!  my  dear 
boy.  Six  months  hence,  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders,  we  can  put  in  a  board 
of  directors  that  we  will  own.  Meantime  it 
seems  wiser  to  keep  to  the  old  wavs." 

Advice  from  the  man  who  had  encouraged 
his  relaxations,  asserted  his  rights,  and  forced 
their  prompt  recognition,  was  not  ignored. 
The  old  management  remained  faithful  to  its 
traditions,  and  continued  to  exact  for  the 
worst  of  service  every  cent  that  could  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  hapless  public. 

When  the  stockholders  assembled  for  the 
annual  meeting,  Hacker,  who  was  in  possess- 
ion of  proxies  which,  added  to  the  family 
holdings,  put  him  in  supreme  control,  was 
made  chairman.  Arden,  ignoring  all  protests, 
ruthlessly  put  through  his  prearranged  pro- 
gramme. Packard,  Snead,  and  other  old 
fogies  were  outraged  to  find  themselves 
dropped  and  their  places  filled  with  dummies 
named  by  the  Colonel.  Breathing  evil  prog- 
nostications, the  angry  men  withdrew. 

The  new  board  met  at  once.  It  obediently 
elected  Hacker  president  and  Arden  treasurer, 
after  which  Mr.  Blight,  counsel  for  the  com- 
pany, in  a  matter-of-fact  voice,  read  a  com- 
plicated series  of  resolutions,  stating  that  "Mr. 
Biles  moves"  (Biles  looked  surprised)  and 
"Mr.  Jones  seconds"  (Jones  looked  flattered). 
After  each  coupling  of  names  he  added  the  re- 
frain, "Carried  unanimously."  There  were 
so  many  motions  that  no  one  was  left  out  in 
the  distribution  of  honors.  The  meeting  over, 
each  director  received  a  double  eagle,  one  of 
the  attractive  tower  of  gold  pieces  standing 
in  front  of  the  secretary,  and  thus  rewarded 
for  his  "deliberations,"  departed. 

Left  alone  with  Hacker,  Arden  locked  the 
door  of  the  board  room  and,  sitting  down  in 
front  of  the  young  president,  fixed  on  him  a 
kindly  but  dominating  eye. 

"My  dear  Charles,"  lie  began,  "the  stock- 
holders, by  their  action  to-day,  have  swept 
obstructive  rubbish  out  of  the  board  and  have 
conferred  upon  us  unlimited  powers  to  i 
and  spend  money.  They  have  voted  in  direc- 
tors who  will  fall  over  each  other  to  do  what 
we  want.  Now  that  you  are  firmly  in  the 
saddle  you  must  make  a  name  tor  yourself  by 
building  on  the  solid  foundations  laid  by  your 
father  a  magnificent  structure." 

Charles  leaned  eagerly  toward  his  mentor. 
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"My  boy,"  continued  the  Colonel,  "we 
ought  to  secure  the  best  railroad  man  in  the 
country  and  set  him  at  the  task  of  modernizing 
the  Altamont.  We  should  spend  money 
freely  but  wisely  on  heavier  rails,  new  bridges, 
additional  trackage,  and  better  rolling  stock. 
Inside  of  a  year  we  can  transform  the  road 
into  a  model  property." 

"That  sounds  fine,"  exclaimed  Charles,  his 
eyes  shining,  "Let's  do  it!" 

"I  am  gratified  that  you  share  my  views," 
responded  the  Colonel,  beaming  affectionate 
approval.  "There  is  another  matter  which 
we  ought  to  consider.  In  the  old  days  your 
father  decreed  that,  if  a  town,  a  mine,  or  a 
factory  wanted  to  connect  with  the  Altamont 
it  must  do  so  as  its  own  cost.  A  branch  once 
finished  he  operated  it  rent  free.  He  owned 
the  legislatures  and  was  able,  through  them, 
to  protect  his  monopoly.  But  they  are 
getting  hard  to  handle.  The  newspapers  de- 
nounce us  as  an  'odious  monopoly.'  Honest 
men  are  afraid  to  be  classed  as  our  friends, 
and  the  grafters  are  afraid  to  graft.  Rivals 
are  trving  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation. 
Our  only  safety  is  in  buying  up  every  mile  of 
branch  track." 

"It  will  take  a  lot  of  money,"  said  Charles 
uncertainly. 

"True,"  replied  Arden,  "and  that  is  where 
you  come  in.  We  will  raise  the  money  by 
selling  additional  stock  to  present  holders  at 
par.  It  is  worth  two  hundred.  If  we  double 
the  company's  capital,  we  can  spend  the  pro- 
ceeds so  as  to  treble  the  earnings  and  double 
the   Hacker     fortune." 

"It's  a  big  scheme!"  exclaimed  Charles, 
fired  with  enthusiasm,  "and  I  want  to  help 
carry  it  out.  But  I've  promised  my  sister 
Mary  to  take  her  South  for  three  months. 
When  I  get  back  we  will  pitch  in  and  put  it 
through.  It  is  going  to  give  Mary  and  me  a 
lot  more  money.  But  what  will  you  make 
out  of  it?" 

"Charles,"  replied  Arden,  "I  am  a  childless 
man  with  more  money  than  is  good  for  him. 
To  me  you  are  as  a  son.  Increasing  your 
family  fortune  will  be  a  labor  of  love."  The 
Colonel  looked  upon  the  young  man  with 
moistened  eyes  and  squeezed  the  hand  held 
out  to  him. 

IV 

"It  is  coming  out  first  rate,"  said  the 
Colonel  to  himself,  as  he  finished  footing  up  a 


pencil  memorandum  which  was  lying  before 
him  on  his  desk.  "Good  thing  Charley  went 
South.  His  absence  has  given  me  plenty  of 
time  to  get  control  on  the  quiet  of  most  of  the 
Altamont  branches,  and  dirt  cheap,  too. 
Since  I  gave  out  that  interview  about  the 
millions  the  road  is  to  spend  on  improvements 
and  the  acquirement  of  branch  roads  the 
shares  have  gone  kiting.  To-day's  quotations 
show  #2,200,000,  to  the  good.  I  reckon  I'd 
better  cash  in  right  away.  Arden  treasurer 
owes  Arden  financier  a  lot  of  money." 

The  crafty  grin  of  satisfaction  on  his  face 
shifted  into  a  spacious  welcoming  smile  as 
Charley  Hacker  burst  into  the  room. 

"How  are  you,  Colonel?"  he  called  out 
breezily. 

"First  rate,  my  boy.  When  did  you  get 
home,  and  how  is  Mary?" 

"Got  here  last  night.  Mary  is  as  gay  as  a 
lark.  She  has  had  the  time  of  her  life.  I've 
brought  along  one  of  your  oldest  friends. 
Come  in,  Archie!"  he  added. 

As  his  former  partner  entered,  Arden  rose 
to  his  feet  and,  without  a  sign  of  recognition, 
looked  sternly  at  him. 

"Jennings  and  I  have  been  together  down 
South  for  over  a  month,"  explained  Charley. 
"We've  got  to  be  great  chums.  I've  told  him 
how  jolly  good  you'  ve  been  to  me  and  we've 
talked  over  your  Altamont  plans.  I've  asked 
him  to  take  hold  with  us." 

"Mr.  Jennings  and  myself  have  had  grave 
differences  in  the  past,"  said  the  Colonel,  in 
an  icy  voice.  "He  is  likely  to  be  so  out  of 
sympathy  with  my  views  that  I  see  little 
possibility    of   advantageous  cooperation." 

"But  he  always  says  nice  things  about 
you,"  expostulated  Charles.  "He  thinks  your 
schemes  for  Altamont  are  great.  I  don't  see 
why  you  can't  be  friends  again." 

"I  have  no  wish  to  force  myself  into  an 
enterprise  where  I  am  not  wanted,"  said 
Archie,  "but  Mary  Hacker  has  promised  to  be 
my  wife,  and  it  has  now  become  my  duty  to 
assist  you  and  Charles  in  safeguarding  her 
interests." 

"You  see  why  I  brought  him,"  cried 
Charles  exultantly.  "You've  just  got  to 
work  together." 

Arden,  astounded,  rested  a  twitching  hand 
on  the  back  of  a  chair.  His  thoughts  tra- 
versed swiftly  all  the  phases  of  the  changed 
situation.  Making  up  his  mind  to  the 
inevitable,     with    ready    resourcefulness,    he 
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shifted  his  ground.  Smiling  the  old,  well- 
worn,  genial  smile  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"I  am  glad — Archie,  glad  for  you,  glad  for 
her.  Charles  is  right.  We  have  just  got  to 
work  together.  Let's  shake  hands  on  it."  A 
cordial  hand-clasp  ratified  the  reconciliation. 

"Now  things  are  going  to  hum,"  said  the 
gleeful   Charles. 

"Sit  down,  boys,"  said  the  Colonel.  "We 
might  as  well  begin  right  now.  Steele  wired 
me  yesterday  agreeing  to  come  to  the  Alta- 
mont  as  general  manager." 

"About  the  best  man  in  the  country,"  was 
Archie's  comment.  "He  will  make  a  record 
for  the  road  and  himself.  And  I  am  glad,  too, 
Colonel,  that  you  have  made  such  good  pro- 
gress in  getting  hold  of  the  stock  of  the  branch 
lines.  In  the  way  it  was  done  I  recognized 
your  master  hand.  If  the  business  hadn't 
been  managed  secretly  those  properties  would 
have  cost  Altamont  dear." 

The  Colonel's  face  flushed.  The  friendly 
gleam  faded  out  of  his  eyes. 

"I  have  bought  no  stock  for  the  Altamont," 
he  said  brusquely.  'What  I  have  secured 
was  purchased  with  my  own  money  for  my 
own  account.  If  the  road  wants  my  holdings 
it  must  pay  me  what  they  are  worth." 

"But,"  interrupted  Charles  in  bewilder- 
ment, "you  said  that  the  carrying  out  of  your 
plans  was  to  be  a  labor  of  love.  And  now  you 
are  charging  a  profit." 

Arden  turned  on  the  young  man  a  lowering 
face  from  which  his  angry  eyes  shot  lightnings. 

"Do  you  begrudge  a  legitimate  advantage 
to  the  man  who  has  protected  your  interests 
and  is  planning  to  double  your  fortune?"  he 
thundered. 

"Colonel  Arden,"  interrupted  Jennings, 
speaking  with  cool  gravity,  "please  let  us 
know  what  your  holdings  are  and  what  you 
ask  for  them." 

Arden  took  from  his  desk  the  memorandum 
he  had  been  examining  and  handed  it  to 
Archie,  who  studied  it  carefully  and  then  gave 
it  back. 

"I  judge,"  he  said,  "that  you  are  demand- 
ing a  profit  of  over  two  million  dollars. 
Nearly  half  of  this  great  sum  will  come  out  of 
the  Hacker  estate.  Your 'labor  of  love'  seems 
to  be  a  scheme  for  making  a  million  dollars  out 
of  Charles  and  Mary  and  as  much  more  out  of 
the  other  stockholders." 

"Do  you  dare  to  criticise  my  actions,  sir! 
Vou,  who  as  a  partner,  have  taken  from  me  a 


share  of  the  profits  in  many  a  similar  trans- 
action? My  plans  for  the  Altamont  are  cheap 
at  two  millions." 

"You  bought  the  stock  under  agreement 
with  the  president  of  the  road  of  which  you  are 
the  treasurer.  You  didn't  use  your  own 
money  but  deposited  Altamont  cash  in  the 
Oceanic  Bank.  On  the  basis  of  those  de- 
posits you  arranged  to  borrow  what  you 
needed." 

The  Colonel's  lips  drew  back,  exposing  a 
glittering  double  set  of  false  teeth.  In  his 
rage  he  ground  them  together.  "So  you  have 
been  spying!" 

"You  may  have  forgotten,"  Archie  an- 
swered, "that  I  am  a  director  of  the  Oceanic 
Bank  and  on  the  Committee.  It  was  my 
business  to  know  about  your  borrowings.  I 
contend  that  your  purchases  were  made  as  a 
trustee,  not  as  an  individual.  I  hope  that, 
when  you  think  it  over,  you  will  come  to  share 
my  view." 

Arden's  domineering  eye  met  Archie's 
steady  gaze.  Then  the  Colonel's  mouth 
squared  at  the  corners  like  a  tragic  mask, 
ready  to  pour  forth  denunciations.  But, 
before  he  could  speak,  Charley,  upon  whom 
had  dawned  the  full  enormity  of  the  scheme, 
burst  out: 

"Colonel  Arden,"  he  shouted,  "you  are 
trying  to  play  me  a  dirty  trick.  By  God!  I'll 
call  the  directors  together  and  tell  the  whole 
story.  I'll  see  that  it  gets  into  the  papers. 
I'll-" 

"Don't,  Charley,"  said  Archie  warningly, 
as  he  sprang  forward  to  catch  the  old  man 
who,  his  forehead  ridged  with  swollen  veins, 
his  face  purple,  was  swaying  unsteadily  in  a 
vertigo  of  blind  fury.  "Don't,"  he  repeated, 
as  he  lowered  him  into  a  chair. 

Then,  affectionately  stroking  Arden's  shoul- 
der, he  began  to  speak  with  gentle  persuasive- 
ness. "Colonel,  you  don't  need  money;  but 
you  do  need  friends.  Though  we  separated 
in  anger  I  want  to  come  back.  You  gave  me 
my  start;  you  have  been  good  to  Charley; 
and  Mary  is  very  fond  of  you.  Surely  you 
don't  want  to  commute  our  friendship  for 
dollars." 

Arden  looked  at  him  in  a  dazed  way. 

"Fix  it  your  own  way,  Archie,"  he  said 
wearily.  "I  don't  need  the  money;  but  1 
like  to  play  the  game.  I  haven't  played  it 
right  this  time.  I  reckon  I'd  better  quit  and 
go  back  to  old  Kentucky.     There,  perhaps,  I 
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can  do  something  so  as  to  be  remembered 
when  I  am  gone.  The  way  I  feel  I  haven't 
got  much  time.     Take  me  home,  boys." 

V 

Glancing  one  morning  at  the  Daily  Vigilant, 
Archie  Jennings  saw,  shouting  at  him  from 
the  front  page  in  big,  blackfaced  type,  these 
headlines: 

MULTI-MILLIONAIRE  ARDEN  QUITS. 

NEITHER    CHICK    NOR    CHILD. 

Gives  His    Millions   to   Hayseed  College. 

The  article  was  written  in  the  florid  journal- 
ese characteristic  of  the  paper,  and  informed 
its  readers  that  the  noted  financier,  Colonel 
Nathaniel  Arden,  long  a  power  in  the  affairs 
of  the  metropolis,  had  resigned  from  the  many 
boards  of  which  he  was  a  member  and  had 
announced  his  intention  of  retiring  to  his 
"vast"  estates  in  his  native  state  of  Ken- 
tucky. There  he  planned  to  build  upon 
the  farm  where  he  "first  saw  the  light"  a 
"superb  "  group  of  "palatial "  structures  de- 
signed to  be  the  home  of  a  "grand"  institu- 
tion of  culture  and  learning.  Lick  College, 
the  "alma  mater"  from  which  the  philan- 
thropist had  graduated  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  was  the  fortunate  beneficiary  of 
the  Colonel's  "munificence";  and,  in  addition 
to  the  buildings,  was  to  receive  a  "magni- 
ficent" endowment.  The  college  authorities, 
in  grateful  recognition  of  these  "princely 
benefactions"  had  already  renamed  the 
institution  "  Arden  University." 

The  article  correctly  set  forth  the  Colonel's 
intentions.  With  a  surprising  recrudescence 
of  his  waning  energies  he  feverishly  pushed 
the  work  of  construction.  All  his  waking 
thoughts  were  fixed  upon  the  speedy  realiza- 
tion of  his  grandiose  schemes;  and  in  two 
short  years  he  saw  the  work  complete. 

At  last  the  day  of  dedication  came.  It  was 
a  golden  day  in  late  September,  and  the 
spacious  campus  of  Arden  University  had 
been  invaded  by  a  vast  multitude  in  holiday 
attire.  The  people  streamed  up  the  broad 
marble  steps  and  eddied  along  the  terraces. 
Here  stood  white  palaces  linked  by  columned 
peristyles,  their  long  perspective  reaching 
away  on  either  hand  from  the  assembly  hall. 
Toward  this  the  people  moved,  for  under  its 
spreading  dome  was  about  to  take  place  the 


ceremony  of  the  presentation  of  the  Deed  of 
Gift. 

Within  the  building  chairs  had  been  placed 
to  supplement  the  circling  seats  rising  tier  on 
tier.  The  place  was  packed  with  men  and 
women.  They  hemmed  in  a  pedestal  which, 
under  the  concave  dome,  bore  aloft  a  bronze 
figure  of  heroic  size,  an  idealized  Arden,  one 
hand  raised  to  call  down  blessings  and  a  look 
in  the  face  as  if  demanding  obedience. 

Many  who  gazed  at  the  statue,  still  golden, 
in  its  newness,  turned' toward  the  platform 
where,  in  an  arm  chair,  sat  an  old  man.  Each 
iris  circled  by  a  whitish  ring,  he  looked  dully 
out  over  the  throng.  The  big,  hairless  head 
was  of  a  parchment  yellow.  Deep  wrinkles 
were  graved  in  the  broad  forehead,  while, 
through  the  stretched  skin  of  the  chin  could 
be  seen  the  bony  angles  of  a  massive  jaw. 
And  yet,  the  bronze  was  like  him. 

Close  to  the  Colonel  sat  his  former  partner, 
Archie  Jennings,  whose  eyes  rested  sadly  on 
the  face  of  the  man  whom  he  had  known  and 
loved  in  his  prime.  The  governor  of  the  state 
was  on  Arden's  right  and  at  his  left  the  presi- 
dent of  Arden  University. 

On  a  sign  from  the  president  a  choir  stood 
up  and  sang  a  stately  dedication  hymn.  As 
the  last  notes  of  organ  and  voice  died  away 
a  hush  came  over  the  assembly.  Nathaniel 
Arden,  bearing  heavily  upon  the  arms  of  his 
chair,  got  on  his  feet,  and  stepped  feebly  to 
the  front  of  the  platform.  The  prolonged 
cheering  which  greeted  him  seemed  to  arouse 
his  faculties.  He  stood  erect.  His  years  fell 
away.  With  a  glance  and  a  peremptory  wave 
of  the  hand  he  enforced  silence. 

He  began  by  referring  to  his  boyhood,  when 
he  roamed  the  very  fields  where  now  stood  the 
hall  in  which  they  were.  Then  he  spoke  of 
his  father  and  his  mother,  so  tenderly,  so 
wistfully,  that  tears  fell  from  the  eyes  of  many. 

When  he  sounded  the  note  of  war  his  voice 
was  as  the  rolling  of  drums,  the  clangor  of 
trumpets.  Directly  below  him  were  grouped 
a  number  of  old  soldiers  in  worn  uniforms  of 
gray,  survivors  of  the  Colonel's  regiment.  To 
them  he  addressed  himself,  dwelling  upon  the 
hardships,  the  perils,  the  heroisms  of  men 
whose  defeat  had  been  a  victory.  The  vet- 
erans, unable  to  restrain  themselves,  shrilled 
the  "rebel  yell"  with  which  they  had* charged 
after  the  leader  who  stood  before  them,  while 
the  audience  rose  in  frenzy. 

Once  more,  with  a  gesture,  Arden  calmed 
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them  and  began  to  speak  of  himself,  of  the 
steps  by  which  he  had  climbed  the  ladder  of 
success,  explaining  to  his  reverent  listeners 
that  he  had  always  had  it  in  his  heart  to  do 
nothing  contrary  to  the  honor  of  old  Ken- 
tucky. To  this,  he  felt,  was  due  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  his  endeavors. 

Finally,  he  dwelt  upon  that  which  had 
brought  them  together.  Turning  to  the  pres- 
ident he  took  a  parchment  from  the  stand  at 
his  elbow  and  tendered  to  him  the  Deed  of 
Gift,  urging  that  each  young  man  be  taught 
that  "honor,  not  profit,  is  the  goal." 

The  spell  of  his  spoken  word  was  upon  his 
hearers  who  were  leaning  forward  that  they 
might  lose  nothing  that  fell  from  his  lips. 
Suddenly  he  swayed  dizzily;  but,  recovering 
himself,  he  raised  his  hand  in  the  attitude  of 
the  bronze  figure  and  uttered  a  solemn  invo- 
cation to  God  to  bless  this  effort  to  maintain 
the  lofty  standard  of  his  state. 


The  sound  of  his  voice  ceased.  There  was  a 
deep  silence.  His  uplifted  hand  dropped ; 
and,  as  he  sank  down,  Archie's  arms  received 
him  and  tenderly  placed  the  unconscious  man 
in  his  chair.  The  massive  head  fell  back  and 
the  widely  opened  eyes  looked  blindly  up- 
ward. 

For  a  time  all  was  confusion.  Physicians 
hurried  forward;  their  black  coats  screened 
the  stricken  man  from  the  excited  audience, 
as  they  labored  to  revive  him.  At  last,  a 
gray-bearded  doctor  left  the  group  and 
gravely  whispered  to  the  president,  who, 
turning  toward  the  awe-struck  gathering, 
addressed  them: 

"It  is  my  mournful  dutv  to  announce  that 
the  noble  philanthropist  whose  eloquence  has 
this  day  held  us  spellbound,  shall  no  more  be 
heard  of  men.  He  has  gone  to  meet  that 
merciful  God  whom  he  was  even  now  in- 
voking." 


CAN  MEN  NOW  RISE  FROM  THE  RANKS 

STORIES  OF  VIGOROUS  WORKERS  WHOSE  [EFFORTS  LIFTED  THEM 
FROM  LABOR  WITH  THE  HANDS  TO  BUSINESS  SUCCESS,  WHICH 
SHOW     THAT     OPPORTUNITIES     YET      EXIST      IN      AMERICAN     LIFE 


MEN  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks  of 
labor  to  positions  of  stability  and 
importance  in  our  democratic  com- 
munity are  common  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  They  testify  to  the  opportunities 
that  lie  broadcast  about  every  young  man,  and 
their  stories  present  some  of  the  significant 
aspects  of  our  American  society  in  an  always 
interesting  light.  At  a  time  when  Socialistic 
talk  is  rampant  it  is  worth  while  to  pick  at 
random  from  many  successful  men  who  have 
risen  by  their  own  unaided  efforts  a  few 
whose  stories  are  typical.  The  spirit  in  which 
these  men  approached  and  fought  their  battle 
with  the  conditions  that  confronted  them  was 
the  spirit  of  intelligent  industriousness.  Many 
will  say  that  most  men  who  labor  with  then- 
hands,  in  the  labor  unions  and  out  oi  the  labor 
unions — or  indeed  any  men — have  more  to 
look  for  from  their  intelligent  industrious! 
than  from  vague  projects  of  social  regenera- 
tion. 

When  Mr.  J.  J.  Little,  for  example,  was  a 


barefoot  boy  up  at  Morns.  New  York,  fifty 
years  ago,  he  had  two  ambitions:  to  be  a 
member  of  Congress  and  a  successful  printer. 
He  has  realized  both  ambitions  in  a  career  in 
which  he  rose  from  the  ranks  to  a  position  of 
eminence.  He  was  five  years  old,  when  the 
family  moved  to  the  United  States  from 
England.  After  attending  the  village  school 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  small  local  job  printer. 
lli^  employer  said  so  him: 

"Now,  Joe,  if  you  want  to  make  yourself 
valuable,  you  must  learn  everything  in  this 
business." 

So  the  lad  immediately  began  to  find  out 
everything  he  could.  When  he  was  not 
washing  rollers,  he  was  asking  the  com- 
positors questions  or  studying  the  mechanism 
of  the  presses.  The  next  winter  he  proposed 
to  his  employer  that,  in  consideration  of  his 
working  extra  time,  he  be  allowed  time  to 
to  school.  He  waived  his  wages  for  the  school 
term.  The  employer  assented  and  the  boy 
went  on  working  and  studying,      lie  learned 
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his  trade  and  when  he  was  eighteen,  with  five 
dollars  in  his  pocket,  he  came  to  New  York  to 
make  his  fortune.  He  secured  a  position  in  a 
job  shop  where  a  scientific  work  was  being 
set  up.  In  his  portion  of  the  task  he  got  some 
manuscript  containing  a  footnote  in  which 
appeared  a  compound  algebraic  equation, 
which  was  difficult  to  set.  When  his  em- 
ployer saw  this  he  said  to  the  boy : 

'  When  you  have  set  the  rest  of  your  '  take' 
I'll  have  that  note  set  for  you." 

When  the  boy  asked  why,  he  was  told  that 
the  note  was  a  difficult  job  that  he  couldn't  do. 
But  the  boy's  pride  was  touched,  and  the 
following  day  when  the  employer  came  around 
to  have  the  difficult  note  set  he  found  that 
young  Little  had  set  it  up  himself  and  very 
well  too.  It  was  this  quality  of  dogged  de- 
termination that  won  for  him  and  made  him 
a  foreman  at  twenty-one.  When  the  Civil 
War  broke  out  he  enlisted  in  the  Thirty-fourth 
New  York  Regiment.  After  serving  at  the 
front  the  regiment  came  home  to  find  the 
race  riots  going  on.  It  was  impressed  for 
state  guard  duty.  Mr.  Little  could  not  take 
a  position  then ;  so  between  watches  he  went  to 
a  night  school  and  learned  book-keeping. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Typographical 
Union.  He  got  married  and  was  surprised  to 
find  on  his  return  from  his  wedding  trip  that 
a  new  foreman  had  been  employed.  He  was 
offered  a  position  at  the  same  wages  but  in- 
ferior rank  in  the  same  shop,  but  he  declined, 
and  secured  employment  as  substitute  com- 
positor elsewhere.  It  happened  that  the 
firm  was  setting  up  a  very  difficult  work 
which  required  much  tabulated  matter.  The 
regular  printers  avoided  getting  this,  for  it 
took  much  time  to  "justify"  the  tables,  that 
is,  to  set  the  lines  properly,  and  since  the  men 
worked  by  piece,  it  was  unprofitable.  Young 
Little  was  put  at  the  work.  Instead  of  be- 
ginning at  once,  he  figured  out  a  plan  on  paper 
by  which  he  could  set  up  all  the  matter  at  once 
and  then  "justify"  it  later.  The  plan  worked 
so  successfully  that  he  was  able  to  earn  twice 
as  much  as  the  foreman  who  was  paid  the  reg- 
ular salary. 

One  day  he  met  a  man  who  was  a  large  cus- 
tomer of  the  house  where  he  was  first  em- 
ployed, and  who  complained  of  the  poor  ser- 
vice he  was  getting. 

' '  If  you  talk  like  that,"  said  Mr.  Little,' '  I'll 
start  a  place  of  my  own  to  do  your  work." 

"All  right,"  said  the  man,  "I'll  help  you." 


And  he  did,  not  only  giving  Mr.  Little  all  his 
work  but  lending  him  money  to  pay  off  on 
Saturday  night.  From  this  small  beginning, 
Mr.  Little  developed  one  of  the  largest  book 
and  job  printing  shops  in  the  United  States. 

Years  later,  when  his  first  benefactor  was  in 
financial  straits  Mr.  Little  went  on  his  notes 
to  the  sum  of  $30,000.  He  subsequently  was 
compelled  to  pay  them.  When  some  one 
asked  him  if  he  felt  a  grudge  against  the  man 
he  said: 

"Why,  no.  If  it  had  not  been  for  him  I 
should  not  have  had  the  $30,000  to  lose." 

Once  a  delegation  from  the  Typographical 
Union  came  to  him  to  discuss  a  matter. 

' '  Of  course  you  talk  like  all  capitalists,"  said 
the  spokesman. 

"I  do?"  quickly  replied  Mr.  Little;  "I  am 
as  much  a  workingman  as  you  are." 

The   men   smiled. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  do,"  continued 
he.  "I'll  set  up  a  column  of  matter  quicker 
than  any  man  here  and  with  fewer  mistakes." 
The  men  thought  he  was  joking,  but  they  all 
went  upstairs  to  the  composing  room,  where 
he  made  good  his  promise. 

Early  in  his  business  life  he  laid  down  these 
two  rules  for  all  his  employees : 

"Don't  be  afraid  to  ask  questions." 

"Somebody    knows." 

By  this  he  meant  that  it  always  was  unwise 
for  a  man  who  did  not  know  how  a  job  was 
to  be  done,  to  use  his  own  judgment  and  get 
it  wrong. 

"Ask  until  you  know  just  what  is  to  be 
done,"  he  always  urged.  And  it  always  paid. 

Those  qualities  of  good  business  judgment 
served  him  admirably  when  he  was  made 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  While  serving  as  Chairman  of 
the  Building  Committee  he  began  to  look  into 
the  business  end  of  contracts,  and  unearthed 
so  much  graft  that  he  called  and  held  a  public 
investigation  which  resulted  in  a  thorough 
overhauling  of  the  department  and  the  insti- 
tution of  practical  business  methods.  His 
work  in  this  direction  made  him  a  successful 
business  man's  candidate  for  Congress.  He 
served  with  credit,  and  declined  a  second 
term.  He  is  an  excellent  type  of  the  man 
risen  by  his  own  efforts  and  by  his  integrity. 

FROM    NEWSBOY    TO    BUILDER 

In  the  early  eighties  a  fifteen-year-old  boy 
named    Walter    H.    Clough    supplied    many 
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people  in  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  with  Kansas 
City  newspapers.  His  father  had  bought  him 
a  pony.  When  the  parent  died  the  boy 
turned  the  animal  to  profit  and  began  carrying 
papers,  for  the  family  was  left  without  its 
principal  bread  winner.  The  boy  went  to 
school  too.  When  he  was  sixteen  years  old 
he  got  a  position  as  time  keeper  for  a  large 
local  building  contractor.  He  had  to  keep  the 
time  of  more  than  a  hundred  men  every  day. 
He  was  so  accurate  and  did  his  work  so  well 
that  one  day  his  employer,  who  had  a  large 
stable,  made  him  supervisor.  He  was  at  his 
post  at  four  o'clock  every  morning  and  saw 
that  every  team  was  fed,  that  the  harness 
was  well  cared  for,  and  that  the  wagons  were 
not  handled  carelessly-  At  first  the  men 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  boy  being  in  charge, 
but  young  Clough  was  so  firm  and  energetic 
that  he  soon  had  their  respect.  His  em- 
ployer was  impressed. 

'  If  you  can  do  all  this,"  said  the  old  man, 
"you  can  do  more."  The  boy,  who  was  now 
seventeen,  was  made  an  inspector  of  the  con- 
tractor's brick  yard  where,  in  addition  to  all 
his  other  work,  he  supervised  the  making  and 
counting  of  fifty  thousand  bricks  every  day. 
But  he  managed  to  do  this  work ;  giving  a  hint 
of  that  unusual  capacity  which  later  won  his 
success.  He  was  frequently  called  upon  to 
arbitrate  trouble  between  the  men.  lie's 
gol  along  head,"  said  the  laborers.  % 

One  day  the  old  contractor  asked  young 
Clough  to  estimate  the  cosl  of  some  masonry. 

'But  I  don't  know  how,"  said  the  hoy. 
The  contractor  whipped  out  his  rule,  made  a 
few    motions    with    it    and    mumbled    some 

ires.  'That's  estimating,"  he  said.  It 
was  the  old  way.  The  incident  set  the  boy 
to  thinking.  "  If  I  am  to  be  a  contractor  and 
builder,"  he  said,  "I  must  know  how  to  do 
this    thing    properly." 

In  those  days,  as  now,  Mr.  D.  II.  Burnham 
oj  Chicago  was  one  of  the  foremost  architects 
of  the  country.  Young  Clough  had  heard  of 
him.  Chicago  was  not  very  far  away.  He 
decided  to  study  under  Mr.  Burnham.  He 
had  saved  a  little  money  and  the  old  con- 
tractor promised  to  take  him  back.  Within 
a  month  he  was  a  tracer  in  Mr.  Burnham's 
office.  This  work  got  him  in  touch  with 
building  plans,  and  that,  in  turn,  with  the 
builders.  Every  night  he  took  plans  home 
with  him  and  studied  until  late  in  the  night. 
When  he  got  hack  to  Kansas  his  old  emplo 


put  him  in  charge  of  a  $100,000  opera  house 
job  at  Pueblo.  He  was  resourceful,  energetic, 
and  the  strenuous  training  of  his  boyhood 
was  now  of  great  service. 

When  Mr.  Clough  was  twenty  years  old  the 
World's  Fair  at  Chicago  was  planned  and  all 
the  leading  contractors  of  the  country  hurried 
there  to  try  to  get  the  contracts  for  the  big 
buildings.  Young  Clough's  ideas  had  always 
been  on  large  things.  He  now  saw  his  chance. 
He  persuaded  his  employer  to  go  to  Chicago 
and  enter  the  competition. 

"All  right,"  said  the  old  man;  "but  you 
have  got  to  make  all  the  estimates.  " 

Clough  made  an  estimate  for  the  Agricul- 
tural building,  and  was  third.  Undaunted, 
he  made  one  for  the  Fisheries  building,  and 
was  second.  In  seven  more  competitions  he 
entered  his  bids  and  was  unsuccessful.  For 
the  tenth.  Machinery  Hall,  he  was  awarded 
the  contract.  '  It  is  much  too  low,"  said  the 
old  contractors,  ' '  and  you  can't  get  the 
lumber."  But  the  twenty -vear-old  boy  said, 
"No." 

The  autumn  had  come  and  the  price  or  lum- 
ber had  gone  up.  He  went  up  to  the  timber 
country,  bought  his  timber  in  the  rough,  and 
had  it  shipped  down  at  once  before  the  heavy 
winter  set  in.  Then  he  installed  his  own  saw- 
mill on  the  exposition  grounds,  sawed  his  lum- 
ber all  winter,  and  when  spring  came  was  able 
to  rush  up  the  building.  It  was  the  first  of  his 
great  successes,  for  the  building  was  erected 
before  contract  time,  and  the  contract  proved 
very  profitable. 

One  day  while  Machinery  Hall  was  being 
built  a  young  man  named  Paul  Starrett  came 
over  to  inspect  it.  He  represented  Mr.  Burn- 
ham,  who  was  the  supervising  architect  of  the 
exposition.  Young  Starrett  was  a  Kansan 
too,  and  had  been  successively  stenographer, 
life  insurance  agent,  and  architect.  The 
young  men  became  friends.  Once  Starrett 
said,  "I  wish  we  could  get  into  business  to- 
gether some  day."  To-day  they  are  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  largest  fire-proof  building 
construction  firm  in  the  world,  whose  offices 
are  located  in  one  of  their  architectural  tri- 
umphs, the  "Flatiron"  building,  in  New  York, 
who  have  more  than  $38,000,000  worth  of 
work  now  under  way  or  contracted  for,  and 
who  keep  ten  thousand  men  on  their  pay  rolls. 
Alter  Ins  success  at  Chicago  he  got  a  position 
as  superintendent  of  construction  for  the 
company     of    which    he    is    now     first     vice- 
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president.  He  erected  the  New  Willard 
Hotel  in  Washington  so  quickly  that  even  the 
officers  of  the  company  were  surprised.  He 
was  made  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  office. 
One  day  he  got  a  long  distance  message  from 
the  office  in  New  York  stating  that  the  three 
vice-presidents  were  ill  and  asking  him  to 
come  over  and  do  their  work.  He  came  and 
has  been  in  New  York  ever  since. 

Mr.  Clough  has  introduced  a  system  which 
has  revolutionized  the  building  of ' '  sky  scra- 
pers" and  other  huge  construction  enterprises. 
When  he  is  engaged  on  a  big  job  he  calls  a 
meeting  every  week  of  everyone  actively 
interested.  For  example,  if  it  is  a  great 
metropolitan  hotel,  such  as  he  is  now  con- 
structing, there  gather  the  architect,  the  own- 
er, or  representative,  the  manager,  representa- 
tives of  all  the  contractors  working  on  the 
building.  Every  man  is  cross  examined  and 
every  detail  of  the  work  is  canvassed.  Each 
contractor  is  called  on  to  tell  just  where  his 
work  stands;  if  there  are  delays,  he  must 
explain.  Stenographic  minutes  are  kept  of 
the  meeting.  In  this  way  the  chief  builder 
keeps  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  construc- 
tion. This  system  has  made  it  possible  to 
rush  up  more  than  one  "sky  scraper"  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Clough  has  also  helped  to  perfect  the 
plan  by  which  the  large  fire-proof  construc- 
tion companies  now  undertake  to  finance  as 
well  as  build  huge  buildings.  If  a  man  has 
$2,000,000  and  wants  to  put  it  in  a  big  office 
building  that  will  cost  $4,000,000  the  company 
simply  says  to  him:  "We  will  do  the  rest  and 
turn  over  your  building  to  you  in  a  year." 
Thus  a  young  man  (Mr.  Clough  is  now  thirty- 
five)  has  already  achieved  a  remarkable 
success. 

FROM    MASON    TO    CONTRACTOR 

Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  head  of  a  large  con- 
tracting firm,  carries  a  scar  an  inch  long  on  the 
thumb  of  his  left  hand.  It  is  the  brand  of  his 
early  days  in  the  ranks — the  healed  wound  of 
the  trowel  which  he  used  when  he  carried  his 
union  card  as  a  mason  in  Boston. 

He  left  school  and  the  hope  of  an  education 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
when  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  to  earn 
his  own  way  and  to  help  support  his  widowed 
mother.  He  apprenticed  himself  to  Whidden 
&  Co.,  an  old  Boston  firm  of  builders,  and 
served  his  three  years  at  every  sort  of  masonry 


work,  work  beside  which  ' '  carrying  a  hod  was 
play."  Then  from  1888  to  1895  he  worked 
for  Whidden  &  Co.,  rising  to  be  their  general 
superintendent.  He  was  known  to  the  men 
with  whom  he  worked  as  a  "  fellow  you  can't 
knock  down  hard  enough  to  make  him  stay." 
Incidentally,  as  solutions  of  the  problems  he 
confronted  in  his  work,  he  invented  several 
devices  for  use  in  the  erection  of  structural 
steel.  The  first  steel-frame  building  in  Boston 
— the  addition  to  the  United  States  Hotel — 
was  put  up  under  his  supervision. 

In  1895,  according  to  one  of  his  friends,  he 
went  into  business  on  a  capital  consisting 
mainly  of  his  "  nerve  "  and  of  his  good  name 
among  the  dealers  in  supplies.  But  he  soon 
had  contracts  that  made  him  an  independent 
contractor.  He  became  interested  of  necessity 
in  concrete  and  its  uses  in  building,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  work  has  invented  a  portable 
concrete  mixer,  a  new  concrete  floor  block, 
special  types  of  concrete  pillar  construction, 
several  new  types  of  stationary  concrete 
mixers,  and  a  corrugated  concrete  pile.  All  of 
these  inventions  are  in  use  to-day. 

From  being  a  building  contractor  he  now, 
as  one  of  his  men  expresses  it,  "takes  any- 
thing that  looks  like  a  contract" — whether  it 
be  to  build  a  complete  factory  town  in  Maine 
in  six  months  or  to  dig  a  big  rice  canal  in 
Louisiana  in  100  days,  both  of  which  feats  he 
has  recently  accomplished. 

The  qualities  of  ingenuity  and  decision  that 
have  accounted  for  his  rise  from  the  ranks  of 
labor  are  illustrated  in  a  story  of  a  contract  he 
undertook  in  Houghton,  Mich.,  to  construct 
some  large  buildings  on  short  notice.  He 
went  out  himself  to  start  the  job,  intend- 
ing to  stay  a  week.  He  stayed  four  months. 
The  laborers  were  Poles,  and  ready  for 
trouble  on  any  pretext.  The  superintendent 
of  the  job  thought  he  sa\:  a  chance  to 
get  double  pay,  which  he  demanded  under 
threat  that  he  would  go  back  to  New  York  if 
he  did  not  get  it.  "All  right,"  said  Mr. 
Gilbreth;  "the  next  train  East  leaves  at  five 
o'clock,  and  don't  you  miss  it."  Then  the 
Poles  struck.  He  secured  other  laborers  and 
went  ahead.  The  Poles  came  down  to  the 
camp  the  next  night  to  ruin  the  job.  Mr. 
Gilbreth  and  every  other  responsible  man  in 
camp  met  them,  each  with  a  six-shooter  in 
each  hand  and  another  one  in  reserve.  That 
broke   the   strike. 

In  his  New  York  office,  every  employee  has 
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a  typewritten  copy  of  the  general  rules  that 
are  to  guide  him  in  his  particular  work.  .  Each 
copy  of  these  rules  is  preceded  by  a  preface, 
which  says  that  the  rules  were  made  because 
at  some  time,  at  a  coroner's  inquest  of  what 
had  gone  wrong  in  the  business,  somebody  on 
the  job  attended  in  the  uncomfortable  role  of 


the  corpse,  and  that  each  rule  is  intended  to 
prevent  later  obsequies  for  the  same  cause. 
It  is  the  fact  that  he  has  so  often  learned  his 
business  by  rude  knocks  which  taught  but 
did  not  down  him,  that  he  has  risen  from 
the  mason's  union  to  be  a  large  employer 
of   men. 


THE    SCULPTURE    OF    E.    C.    POTTER 

AN  ARTIST  OF  DISTINCTION  WHOSE  HORSES  ARE  MASTERPIECES— THE 
STORY  OF  HIS  RISE  DESPITE  A  PREVAILING  CONDITION  AMONG  SCULPTORS 
THROUGH  WHICH  ONE  MAN  MAY  RECEIVE  THE  CREDIT  OF  ANOTHER 
MAN'S     WORK— AN    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    NOTABLE    LIST    OF    HIS    CREATIONS 

BY 

HENRY    WYSHAM    LANIER 


THE  critics  declare  somewhat  con- 
temptuously that  sincerity  is,  after 
all,  but  a  primary  virtue  in  art. 
They  may  be  right.  Yet  I  have  an  idea 
that  (assuming,  as  essential  qualifications  of 
the  artist,  feeling  and  the  ability  to  express 
it)  it  is  sincerity  and  its  resultant  qualities  for 
which  the  true  lover  of  American  art  should 
be  chiefly  thankful  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Edward 
Clark  Potter. 

This  is  the  stronger  statement  since  Mr. 
Potter  is  a  sculptor  of  much  more  power  than 
the  general  public  realizes ;  ye1  the  conditions 
quite  justify  it.  This  oldest  art  of  sculpture, 
which  our  country  discovered  less  than  a 
century  ago,  has  shot  up  to  surprising  pro- 
portions since  the  official  I  our  artistic 
world,  John  Trumbull,  silenced  poor  Frazee 
with  the  contemptuous  statement  thai  it 
would  be  another  century  before  we  "had 
any  need  of  sculpture"  in  the  United  States, 
and  since  old  John  Adams  attested  his  in- 
dependence by  proclaiming  that  he  "would 
not  give  a  sixpence  for  a  bust  by  Phidias  or  a 
painting  by  Ra  In  the  last  few  years 
the  states,  East  and  WYst ,  have  been  pouring 
out  their  treasures  to  beautit'v  their  capitols— 
witness  particularly  Harrisburg  and  Minneap- 
olis— on  a  hitherto  unexampled  scale,  select- 
ing the  best  v  <■  in  the  way  of  sculptors 
to  do  the  work;  ie.05  alone  saw  the  unveiling 
of  nearly  forty  "important"  public  monu- 
ments;  the  fact,  too,  over  which  many  sculp- 


tors groan,  that  a  single  art  dealer  can 
sill  250  copies,  at  $250  each,  of  a  group  by  a 
man  who.  they  say,  is  not  a  sculptor  but  an 
"illustrator  in  the  round,"  is  really  evidence 
in  itself  of  vast  progress:  for  compare  these 
pieces  with  the  vapid  inanities  in  bronze  of 
the  third  rate  Viennese  men  which  used  to 
hold  the  market,  and  they  show  a  most  satis- 
factory step  forward;  even  the  knowledge 
that  "The  Whistling  Hoy"  is  still  the  most 
popular  piece  of  sculpture  for  American 
homes,  selling  by  thousands  year  after  year, 
cannot  wholly  darken  the  outlook.  There 
have  been  huge  strides  in  public  appreciation. 

Yet  when  an  enthusiastic  young  artist  feels 
called  upon  to  form  an  association  "for  the 
improvement  of  probity  among  sculptors" 
and  gains  the  support  of  some  of  our  best 
known  men.  it  is  clear  that  all  is  not  as  it 
should  be.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  this 
very  flow  of  commissions  and  money  rewards 
has  resulted,  in  some  cases,  in  a  distinctly  un- 
fortunate attitude  toward  the  work — one 
might  almost  say  that  in  the  worst  examples 
sculpture  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  as  com- 
pletelv  a  business  as  the  dealing  in  "May  ribs" 
on  the  Chicago  Produce  Exchange. 

Every  artist  knows  what  not  one  layman 
out  of  ten  seems  to  imagine — that  in  sculpture 
(as  in  mural  decoration,  in  architecture,  and 
in  many  other  artistic  effects  on  a  large  scale) 
finished  statue  or  group  which  bears  a 
distinguished  name  is  the  actual  product  of 
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that  man  to  a  very  varying  degree.  A  few 
of  our  sculptors  "are  still  old  fashioned 
enough"  to  do  their  own  work;  but  there  is 
a  vast  amount  of  purely  mechanical  drudgery 
in  producing  a  piece  of  sculpture,  and  it  is 
almost  universal  for  the  successful  sculptor 
to  have  artist  assistants  as  well  as  the  labor- 
ers who  do  the  routine  work  of  pointing  and 
casting.  The  fame  of  a  distinguished  man 
naturally  attracts  young  artists  of  talent  to 
his  studio;  they  do  not  work  like  human 
machines;  they  contribute  artistic  touch, 
ideas,  expression.  Where,  then,  is  the  line  to 
be  drawn  between  these  unknown  assistants 
and  the  avowed  collaborator?  Is  it  fair  to  put 
before  the  world  as  the  work  of  one  man  what 
may  owe  its  definitive  effect  to  the  inspiration 
of  another  nameless  worker  (a  "ghost,"  they 
call  him  in  the  architects'  offices)? 

"All  nonsense,"  declares  an  artist.  "I've 
heard  that  cub  say  that  he  did  so-and-so  in 
Robinson's  big  group  when  he  was  in  his 
studio.  Easy  to  say.  But  why  in  thunder 
has  he  never  done  anything  since  he  left  that 
studio  that  could  possibly  be  mistaken  for 
Robinson's  work?  Robinson's  horses  are  his 
own,  no  matter  who  works  on  them;  before 
they  go  out  he's  put  his  individuality  into 
them.  All  great  artists  have  done  the  same 
and  always  will — and  it's  lucky  for  a  young 
fellow  that  he  has  a  chance  to  keep  from 
starving  and  to  get  inspiration  from  working 
with  a  man  like  Robinson." 

It  sounds  all  right — though  the  practice  of 
the  Japanese  carvers,  for  instance,  seems  more 
straightforward,  where  one  finds  such  signa- 
tures as  "The  Okawa  School — first  pupil," 
"youngest  pupil,"  etc.  Doubtless  it  is  all 
right  if  the  head  sculptor  is  a  great  enough 
genius  to  take,  with  Moliere,  his  own  wherever 
he  finds  it,  and  so  to  assimilate  it  that  with  but 
a  touch  it  comes  forth  subtly  metamorphosed 
into  his  own  creation.  If  he  has  an  artistic 
conscience,  if  he  is  thinking  of  his  art  and  that 
only,  and  if  he  be  large  enough,  he  may  fuse 
these  contributions  into  an  expression  of  his 
own  thought.  But  when  it  is  credibly  as- 
serted that  this  "shop  system"  (which  Mr. 
Lorado  Taft  in  his  admirable  history  says  does 
not  exist  outside  of  New  York  City)  is  some- 
times made  the  basis  of  sculpture  "factories " ; 
when  men  who  have  gained  some  reputation 
seek  and  get  so  many  commissions  that  they 
cannot  possibly  give  the  work  any  personality 
(even  if  they  have  it  to  give),  but  turn  out  as 


their  own  a  flood  of  commonplace  productions 
where  even  the  wax  model  is  sometimes  made 
by  assistants;  when  one  of  the  most  modest 
and  unassuming  artists  we  have  can  say  in 
discussing  the  matter:  "Oh,  yes,  I  went  up 

to 's  studio  (I've  done  seven  horses  for 

him,  you  know),  and  he  told  me  his  mind  was 
so  full  he  could  not  get  it  on  the  quadriga  for 
which  he  had  a  commission.  So  I  made  a 
drawing,  and  then  a  model;  and  this  was  en- 
larged by  a  pointer  and  the  final  group  went 

out  to  its  place  as  the  work  of  Mr. ,  though 

he  had  never  touched  anything  about  it  but 
the  money";  when  another  remarks  from  his 
own  knowledge:  "Those  charming  caryatides 
of  Blank's?  Yes,  they  were  made  by  one  of 
his  assistants,  a  very  clever  young  fellow  who 
was  with  him  five  years;  and  when  each  one 
was  entirely  done,  Blank  would  come  around 
in  a  clean  blouse — and  sign  it!";  in  face  of 
these  easily  multiplied  facts,  one  feels  that 
poor  Paul  Nocquet*  was  well  justified  in  his 
"campaign  for  probity,  "  which  aimed  merely 
to  get  sculptors  to  agree: 

"1st.    To  make  their  sketches  themselves. 

2nd.    To  make  their  models  themselves. 

3rd.  To  employ  in  the  enlarging  of  their  models 
none  but  pointers. 

4th.  That  in  case  the  assistance  of  a  confrere  be- 
comes indispensable  for  a  work,  he  shall  have  the 
right  to  sign  the  work  with  the  sculptor,  or  in  case 
the  work  is  unsigned  the  sculptor  shall  not  claim 
the  sole  authorship." 

For  this  detestable  commercializing  of 
sculpture  cuts  half  a  dozen  ways.  It  debases 
public  taste  by  substituting  an  inferior  work 
for  the  product  of  a  man  whose  name  people 
have  been  taught  to  accept  as  that  of  a  great 
artist ;  or  it  deprives  promising  young  men  of 
the  credit  due  them  for  good  work;  and  it 
concentrates  a  large  number  of  important 
commissions  in  the  hands  of  those  who  make 
it  a  business  (and  are  naturally  more  success- 
ful in  turning  out  on  time  something  that  will 
pass),  while  rendering  it  more  difficult  than 
ever  for  the  true  artist  to  solve  the  question 
of  daily  bread  and  butter  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  best  that  is  in  him. 

It  is  a  particularly  acute  problem,  this,  in  a 
country  like  ours,  where  art  does  not  mean 
irresponsibility  and  license,  but  where  the 
artist  has  the  same  duties  that  confront  the 
ordinary  business  man.     La  vie  de  Bohhne 

*  Mr.  Nocquet's  tragic  death  earlv  in  April,  after  his  success- 
ful balloon  trip  to  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island,  will  be  remem- 
bered by  everybody. 
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does  not  flourish  here.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  look  on  Nocquet's  face  when  he  said: 
"They  say  to  me  when  I  first  come  to  America 
'You  must  join  such  and  such  a  club.'  So  I 
join.  And  they  say  then,  'Here  we  make  the 
vie  de  Bohkme. '  And  I  go  there,  and  what  do 
I  see  ?  Old  men  with  silk  skull  caps  over  bald 
heads!  He,  he.  And  they  play  cards!!  'La 
vie  de  Bohemel '  " — and  he  threw  himself  back 
in  an  ecstasy.  It  is  true  that  starving  in  a 
garret  is  not  so  gay  in  these  United  States  as 
in  the  Quartier  Latin — where  one  is  "free, "  as 
the  unmarried  Frenchman  naively  put  it. 

But  there  are  enough  other  troubles  surely 
for  the  young  sculptor.  Suppose  yourself, 
my  reader,  not  only  an  artist  but  the  head  of  a 
family,  struggling  for  recognition  in  one  of  the 
most  difficult,  laborious,  and  popularly  un- 
appreciated forms  of  art.  Practically  your 
only  chance  of  being  financially  independent 
enough  to  work  out  the  dreams  which  you 
hope  you  may  be  able  to  put  at  least  into  clay 
is  to  get  commissions  on  public  statues.  And 
the  committees  who  make  such  awards  are 
naturally,  other  things  being  equal,  going  to 
intrust  the  work  to  a  tried  man  rather  than 
a  new  one.  You  enter  a  Government  contest, 
feeling  keenly  this  inevitable  advantage  of 
older  and  more  experienced  artists,  feeling 
even  more  the  unfair  competition  of  the 
"shops."  A  letter  comes  to  you  presently 
from  the  son  of  a  United  States  Senator,  in- 
forming you  that  the  award  of  this  cont' 
will  be  dictated  by  him:  for  a  trifling  five 
thousand  dollar  commission  out  of  the  thirty 
thousand  allowed  for  the  work,  he  will  swing 
it  to  you.  It  might  affect  you,  eh?  I  know 
one  man,  who  had  this  experience.  He  de- 
clined. I  know  another  man  who  was  urged 
by  a  competing  artist  to  combine  on  a  partic- 
ular contest:  together,  he  urged,  with  the 
private  wires  he  could  pull,  they  could  surely 
land  the  thing — and  "divvy  up" — on  the 
basis  of  three-fourths  for  him  and  one-fourth 
for  my  friend.  The  latter  refused  indignantly 
and  sent  in  a  competing  design  of  his  own. 

If  all  this  sounds  a  bit  dreary,  I  can  only  saw 
do  not  these  mere  outlines  suggest  that,  given 
the  artistic  qualification,  the  sculptor  thai 
America  needs  most  is  the  man  who  is  so  t 
with  his  thought  that  it  is  not  possible  tor  him 
to  do  anything  but  his  utmost,  the  man  who 
will  refuse  ten  commissions  rather  than  put 
his  name  on  work  not  his  own,  not  expressive 
of  the  feeling  that  blazes  within  him? 


Because  this  is  true  to  a  marked  degree  of 
Mr.  Potter's  work,  and  because  by  a  com- 
bination of  chance  and  conditions  he  has 
received  very  inadequate  recognition,  even  on 
the  one  side  where  he  has  made  a  conspicuous 
public  success,  a  description  of  the  man  and 
of  his  sculpture  seems  particularly  timely. 

He  was  born  at  Enfield.  Massachusetts,  and 
"was  sent"  to  college  at  Amherst,  (where  he 
happened  to  be  a  classmate  of  William 
Travers  Jerome.)  A  couple  of  years  con- 
vinced him  that,  there  was  nothing  special 
there  for  him,  and  that  the  ministry,  for  which 
his  mother  had  destined  him,  was  not  his  true 
vocation — whereas  his  feeling  for  sculpture 
had  begun  to  pull  strongly.  Indeed,  his 
ability  to  model  had  been  shown  from  his 
earliest  childhood. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  he  said  with  a  big  laugh  on 
one  of  the  very  rare  occasions  when  he  could 
be  induced  to  talk  about  himself,  "how  I 
happened  to  take  up  art.  I  was  going,  much 
against  my  will,  to  a  Greek  lecture  in  Walker 
Hall  one  day,  when  I  looked  up  and  there  just 
beyond  the  building  I  saw  a  big  flock  of  tur- 
keys. I  ran  across  beyond  them,  drove  them 
into  the  tower,  and  closed  the  door.  In  the 
middle  of  the  lecture  there  was  the  most 
tremendous  row  you  ever  heard.  The  prof, 
jumped  up  with  every  boy  after  him  and 
ran  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  As  we 
got  to  the  door,  the  rumpus  broke  out  louder 
than  ever,  and  suddenly  the  air  was  full  of 
turkeys — great  big  turkeys  bursting  out  of 
the  upper  windows  of  the  art  gallery  and 
making  a  noise  like  a  whole  barnyard.  The 
tor  had  tried  to  drive  them  out  of  the 
tower,  but  they  had  run  upstairs  into  the 
gallery  and  on  through,  knocking  down  casts, 
ruining  pictures  and  I  don't  know  what  all. 

"We  caught  two  of  them  and  ate  them; 
the  rest  got  away. 

"I  never  confessed — but  after  that  scene 
of  devastation  I  felt  as  if  I  really  ought  to  try 
to  do  something  for  art.  " 

After  a  couple  of  years'  study  under  Crown- 
inshield  and  Grundmann  in  the  Art  Museum 
at  Boston,  (where  he  and  Reid  were  selected  to 
help  coach  the  other  pupils)  a  mutual  friend, 
wdio  saw  the  promise  of  the  young  man's  work, 
spoke  of  him  to  D.  C.  French,  and  in  1883 
Potter  entered  the  hitter's  studio.  Here  he 
worked  for  two  years,  specializing  upon  ani- 
mals, particularly  horses,  and  gaining  all  the 
time  new  mastery  of  his  art. 
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THE  QUADRIGA  AT  THE  CHICAGO  WORLD'S  FAIR 
The  horses  and  outriders  were  by  Mr.  Potter 


The  next  two  years  were  spent  at  Senator 
Proctor's  marble  quarries  in  Vermont  where 
he  superintended  the  cutting  of  the  figures  on 
the  Boston  Customs  House,  acted  as  assistant 
foreman,  and  actually  made  a  three  weeks'  trip 
as  a  salesman.  This  experience  added  to  his 
practical  knowledge  and  gave  him  funds  for 
the  dreamed-of  journey  to  Paris,  which  Rodin, 
Fremiet,  Dubois,  Bartholome,  and  the  rest  of 
that  wonderful  group  of  Frenchmen  have 
made  the  Mecca  of  modern  sculptors — as  was 
Italy  for  every  American  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Philadelphia  Centennial  of  1876.  Potter 
spent  two  years  in  France,  studying  under 
Fremiet  and  Mercie,  exhibiting  at  the  Salon 
the  second  year.  While  his  years  there  doubt- 
less broadened  his  vision  and  gave  him  the  in- 
evitable inspiration  of  contact  with  the  match- 
less style  of  the  French,  with  the  superb  vigor 
of  the  new  school  of  protestants  against  clas- 
sicism, they  did  not  at  all  affect  his  sturdy 
Americanism,  his  essentially  national  feeling. 
Believing  as  he  does  that  true  art  must  ex- 
press something,  he  is  convinced  that  some 
day  a  sculptor  will  come  who  will  represent  us 
in  art  as  characteristically  "as  Edison  does  in 
science."  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
thinks  art  should  necessarily  "tell  a  story," 
or  that  a  large  meaning  makes  up  for  inade- 
quate work.     On  the  contrary,  he  is  as  ardent 


a  student  of  nature,  as  great  a  lover  of  the 
intricate  truth  of  modeling,  as  Rodin,  with  as 
little  fear  of  any  hampering  influence  of  the 
actual  upon  artistic  thought,  except  where 
the  artist  is  mediocre.  For  instance,  I  saw 
him  one  evening  paying  a  call  upon  compara- 
tive strangers.  A  plaster  cast  of  a  horse 
stood  at  one  side  of  the  room,  a  little  piece 
full  of  poetic  imagination,  but  done  loosely 
and  sketchily.  Mr.  Potter  sat  down  in  the 
midst  of  general  conversation,  but  his  gaze 
kept  returning  to  that  horse.  He  hardly 
heard  what  was  being  said  to  him  as  he  studied 
it  again  and  again.  At  last  his  interest  in  it 
broke  out.  He  jumped  up  and  walked  across. 
"Of  course,  it  has  feeling,"  said  he,  quite 
irrelevantly.     "I    like    it.     But  look  at  that 
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head."  His  fingers  traveled  sensitively  over 
the  plaster.  "  No  horse  was  ever  constructed 
in  that  way.  He  simply  couldn't  have  those 
great  holes  over  his  eyes."  As  he  felt  it,  he 
warmed  up  more  and  more.  "Why,  come 
out  here  and  I'll  show  you,"  he  exclaimed. 
So  he  took  his  companion  out  to  where  his 
own  horse  was  standing,  and  regardless  of  the 
mud  and  slush  of  a  winter  night,  got  down 
off  the  porch  to  show  by  the  lantern  light  the 
bony  processes  that  really  modified  the  cav- 
ity in  question.  It  is  just  this  tremendous 
feeling  for  the  truth,  this  reverence  for  Nature 
the  Great  Sculptor,  that  has  brought  him  to 
the  point  where,  as  Mr.  Taft  says,  "no  Amer- 
ican sculptor  knows  the  horse  so  well  struc- 
turally. "  If  you  wish  to  have  a  striking  illus- 
tration of   this,    compare,    for   instance,    the 


A  CHARIOT  HORSE 
For  the  Quadriga  over  the  Minnesota  State  Capitol 

horses  of  the  Dc  Soto,  the  Wayne,  the  Devens, 
and  the  Farm  Horse:  each  is  a  portrait,  full 
of  the  most  distinct  individuality.  I  know 
no  other  sculptor  who  has  grasped  as  surely 
this  elusive  matter  of  equine  personality. 

Yet  his  New  England  solidity,  his  healthy 
common  sense,  and  a  rare  imaginative  faculty 
which  few  people  realize,  all  combine  to  give 
him  something  of  contempt  for  the  tech- 
nician's esoteric  "art  for  art's  sake."  "I 
can't  feel  somehow,"  he  says,  "that  it  is  all 
a  man  wants  to  do  to  make  a  perfect  cat." 
Surely  this  is  the  true  ideal,  if  sculpture  in 
particular  is  to  be  a  vital  thing  in  the  life  of 
the  modern  man  and  not  a  cold  abstraction 
for  a  few  self-conscious  theorists — who  dis- 
agree radically  among  themselves  and  whose 
theories  fall  to  the  ground  before  each  of  the 


ANOTHER  CHARIOT  HORSE 
From  the  Minnesota  State  Capitol  Quadriga 

great  innovators  by  whom  art  has  advanced 
in  every  age. 

Returning  to  America  in  1891,  Mr.  Potter 
was  commissioned  to  do  a  bust  of  Vice-Pres- 
ident Wheeler  who  had  recently  died;  and 
then,  just  in  the  nick  of  time  for  him,  there 
came  the  remarkable  efflorescence  of  Ameri- 
can art  preparing  to  make  at  Chicago  the 
"White    City"    of    1893. 

The  World's  Fair  gave  him,  along  with 
many  other  American  sculptors,  his  first  real 
chance.  In  collaboration  with  Mr.  French, 
he  produced  the  "Apotheosis  of  Columbus," 
the  noble  quadriga  crowning  the  "Peristyle," 
and  the  impressive  groups  scattered  about  the 
lagoon  within  the  Court  of  Honor,  'The 
Teamster,"  "The  Farmer,"  "The  Indian 
Girl,"  and  so  on.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
American  sculpture  can  show  little  indeed  up 


the  Model 


THE "FARM  HORSE" 
At  the  Chicago  World's  Fair 
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to  that  time  in  the  way  of  horses  which  can  be 
compared  with  the  magnificent  fidelity  and 
expressiveness  of  the  Farm  Horse,  for  instance. 
It  showed  a  knowledge  of  structure,  a  loving 
eve  for  the  meaning  and  importance  of  every 
great  muscle,  and  a  restrained  strength  in 
presenting  the  real,  the  commonplace,  the 
quiet,  in  an  impressive  manner,  to  which 
every  beholder  instantly  responded.  That 
the  crowds  of  visitors  did  respond  so  surely  to 
this  appeal,  little  as  the  vast  majority  knew 
of  the  technicalities  of  sculpture,  must  have 
been  highly  gratifying  to  the  artist.     For  he 


Since  1899  Mr.  Potter  has  done  the  horses 
for  four  notable  equestrian  statues,  produced 
in  collaboration  with  Mr.  French.  The 
"Grant"  was  unveiled  at  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia,  in  that  year.  The  Fourth  of 
July  following  saw  the  dedication  of  the  well- 
known  "Washington,"  presented  to  France 
by  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution.  "The 
horse,  with  arched  neck  and  showing  splendid 
lines  of  construction  and  action  is  imposing, 
and  holds  its  proper  place  in  the  work,"  re- 
marks one  critic ;  three  years  later  the  Park 
Street  end   of   the   State    House   grounds   in 


STATUE  OF  GENERAL  DEVENS 
Unveiled  at  Worcester,  Mass.  July  4,  1906.    (The  horse  by.  Mr.  Potter,  the  figure  by  Daniel  C.  French) 


is  profoundly  convinced,  with  Tolstoy,  that 
the  greatest  art  is  universal.  "Anybody,  no 
matter  how  ignorant,  will  feel  the  bigness  of  a 
piece  of  sculpture,  if  it's  big  enough,"  he  de- 
clares. They  may  not  understand  why  they 
like  it,  the  subtleties  may  be  lost  upon  them, 
they  may  not  appreciate  it  at  the  first  glance, 
"but  give  them  time"  and  the  thing  will 
surely  grip  them  as  the  commonplace,  the 
cheap,  the  unreal,  the  decadent,  can  never  do. 
The  Fair  made  Mr.  Potter's  reputation 
secure  with  all  those  who  understood  for  what 
portion  of  these  groups  he  was  responsible. 


Boston  was  ornamented  with  the  "quietly 
impressive"  mounted  figure  of  General 
Hooker;  in  1905  he  did  by  himself  the  splen- 
didly spirited  figure  of  De  Soto  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition — the  keen  Spaniard  rising 
in  his  stirrups  at  sight  of  the  Father  of  Waters 
and  reining  in  his  mettlesome  steed;  and  on 
July  4th  of  this  year  the  heroic  sized  "General 
Devens"  was  unveiled  at  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  animal  in  the  last  named  statue  is  in 
many  ways  the  finest  public  work  done  by  Mr. 
Potter.     It  is  very  large  (about  twice  life  size) 
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A  MULE  COLT 


and  I  do  not  think  any  one  who  saw  the  com- 
pleted plaster  cast  in  the  artist's  studio  could 
ever  forget  its  superb  simplicity,  the  grace 
of  the  curved  neck  and  flowing  mane,  the 
breathing  vitality  of  the  great,  wise,  gentle  yet 
spirited  charger,  well  in  hand  but  conscious 
of  his  strength,  the  painstaking  fidelity  ami 
conscientiousness  of  every  hit  of  modeling, 
upon  which  it  was  plain  its  creator  had  ex- 
pended all  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  all  his 


fondness  tor  the  swelling  muscles,  the  ex- 
pressive tendons,  the  curves  of  beauty. 

In  addition,  lie  is  represented  at  the  Con- 
gressional Library  by  a  bronze  statue  of 
Robert  Fulton,  at  the  State  Capitol  in  Lan- 
sing, Michigan,  by  a  figure  of  Governor  Blair, 
and  at  ( rettysburg  by  an  equestrian  "  Slocum" 

than  which  Taft  declares,  "there  is  no  more 
impressive  sculpture  on  the  famous  battle- 
field." 
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DESIGN  FOR  A  STATUE  TO  GOVERNOR  PINGREE  OF 
MICHIGAN   (SKETCH) 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  more  than  that  this  is  the  first  magazine 
article  to  contain  any  comprehensive  collec- 
tion of  his  work,  to  show  that  from  the  general 
public  Mr.  Potter  has  had  much  less  recogni- 
tion than  his  achievement  warrants.  Mr. 
French,  his  more  famous  collaborator,  has 
repeatedly  deplored  this,  pointing  out  that 
his  associate  has  never  received  due  credit 
for  his  share  of  the  work  they  have  done  to- 
gether.    The   cause   of   this   lies,    of   course, 


largely  in  the  man's  own  character.  Ex- 
tremely modest  and  apt  to  be  self-deprecia- 
tory when  the  question  of  his  personal  accom- 
plishment does  arise,  he  is  so  much  more  con- 
centrated on  his  work  than  on  himself  or  on 
the  business  side  which  must  enter  into  such 
an  art  as  sculpture,  that  he  has  withdrawn 
even    from    proper    publicity.     When    news- 


F1RST    SKETCH     FOR    THE  STATUE    OF 
BLAIR  OF  MICHIGAN 


GOVERNOR 


STUDY  FOR  THE  STATUE  OF  GEN.  SLOCUM 
Now  on  Gettysburg  Battlefield 


papers  have  wanted  his  portrait,  he  has  gen- 
erally "not  had  one";  over  and  over,  careless 
newspaper  accounts  of  these  statues  have 
contained  reproductions  credited  to  Mr. 
French  alone — an  omission  more  than  once 
corrected  by  the  latter.  The  better  informed 
have  for  a  dozen  years  known  him  as 
one    of    the    most    conscientious    and    able 
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DE  SOTO  SIGHTING  THE  "FATHER  OF  WATERS' 
At  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 


l>>  LJ».ml  C.  Potter 


animal  sculptors  America  has  yet  produced. 
Yet  I  fancy  that  very  few  except  his  intim- 
ate friends  appreciate  the  yet  unrealized 
possibilities  of  this  rather  bluff  and  hearty 
man,  who  gives  one  always  a  feeling  of  large 
sincerity,  and  who  is  so  free  from  the  cant  of 
art  talk  as  well  as  from  the  slightest  pose  or 
self-consciousness.     He   is  really    a   dreamer 


of  dreams — visions  which  he  has  rarely 
worked  out  owing  to  the  pressure  of  ordered, 
remunerative  monumental  work.  The  charm- 
ing little  "Sleeping  Faun"  in  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute  is  almost  his  only  finished 
work  in  which  he  has  let  his  imagination  go, 
and  the  delightful  little  relaxed  child,  whose 
laurel  wreath  is  being  nibbled  by  a  timorously 
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BULL  AND CALF 


venturesome  rabbit,  is  in  marked  contrast 
to  his  formal  statues.  In  a  bare  little  room 
off  from  his  Greenwich  studio,  however,  he  has 
half  a  dozen  unfinished  clay  sketches  which 
show  a  new  side  of  his  art.  The  "Kim,"  as 
somebody  has  nicknamed  the  boy  riding  on  an 
Indian  buffalo,  and  the  Puritan  boy  on  horse- 
back with  his  little  sister  cuddled  up  behind 
on  a  pillion,  have  much  genre  charm  along 
with  his  usual  mastery  of  animal  portraiture. 
But  in  the  two  bas-reliefs  of  Dante  and  Sav- 
onarola he  strikes  a  higher  and  most  impres- 
sive note. 

The  Savonarola  in  particular  is  a  remark- 
able piece  of  sculpture  even  in  the  sketch,  and 
gives  one  an  entirely  fresh  idea  of  Mr.  Potter's 


AGRICULTURE 
Group  at  the  Chicago  Fair 

range.  In  a  central  panel,  arched  at  the  top, 
Savonarola  appears  in  the  act  of  administer- 
ing the  last  communion  to  his  faithful  compan- 
ions ,  his  hand  stretched  out  with  the  cup .  His 
face, ascetic,more  visionary  than  ever, is  lighted 
with  the  majesty  of  the  approaching  tragedy, 
is  full  of  the  triumph  of  the  man's  soul  over 
the  human  terror  of  death.  Above  appear 
an  angelic  figure  and  two  cherubim  in  a  com- 
position which  makes  one  instinctively  think 
of  Raphael  simply  because  of  its  inevitable- 
ness  and  the  enduring  satisfaction  it  gives  the 
eye.  The  whole  thing  is  full  of  a  sympathy, 
a  dramatic  power,  a  poignant  suggestion,  to 


By  Edward  C.  Pottei 


BULL  AND  LYNX 
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LION  AND  ANTELOPE 

which  no  observer  could  be  insensible.  One 
feels  immediately  the  fact — that  the  artist 
had  saturated  his  mind  with  the  personality 
of  the  gre?t  Italian  before  beginning  upon  his 
work.  The  bas  relief  was  to  be  completed 
with  a  square  panel  on  each  side  showing 
other  scenes  in  the  tragedy,  and  the  artist  re- 
marks that  he  had  thought  of  it  as  possible 
for  a  bronze  decoration  for  a  pulpit,  since 
leaving  out  all  questions  of  creed,  he  had  tried 
to  express  in  it  a  sense  of  the  universal  essence 
of  religious  belief.  It  seems  an  unfortunate 
commentary  upon  conditions  here  that  there 


is  not  only  hardly  any  encouragement  for  our 
sculptors  to  produce  such  memorable  pieces 
as  this,  but  when  completed  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  do  anything  with  them.  One  does 
not  like  to  think  of  the  number  of  genuine 
pieces  of  artistic  inspiration  which  are  put  into 
clay  only  to  dry  up,  crack,  and  be  destroyed 
later. 

Mr.  Potter's  last  work  is  more  in  his  usual 
vein,  but  is  equally  in  advance  of  much  by 
which  he  is  represented  to  the  world  at  large. 
It  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  "Mad  Anthony  " 


ONE  OF  THE   LIONS  IN  FRONT  OF  THE    LATE  C. 
HUNTINGTON'S  NEW  YORK  DWELLING 


P. 


LION  AND  EAGLE 


Wayne,  submitted  in  the  contest  (not  decided 
as  this  is  written)for  a  monument  to  be  erected 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  at  Valley  Forge. 
The  artist  got  his  conception  after  reading 
everything  he  could  find  about  Wayne,  from 
a  characteristic  exclamation  reported  in  one 
of  the  biographies,  when  Washington  asked 
him  if  he  and  his  men  ' '  could  take  that 
height." 

"We'll  take  h — 1,  General,  if  you  will  lay  the 
plan,"  was  the  answer — and  the  erect  figure, 
sitting  his  trotting  thoroughbred  easily  and 
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MOOSE  PROTECTING  ITS  MATE 

about  to  draw  his  sword  to  urge  on  his  men, 
has  all  the  power,  the  dash,  the  reckless  joy 
of  conflict,  the  magnificent  determination  of 
the  speech  and  the  man.  Withal,  it  is  so 
restrained  and  natural  that  one  does  not  grow 
weary  of  it  as  with  forced  attitudes  or  violence 
of  action,  for  its  elan  is  expressed  from  be- 
neath the  surface  instead  of  being  merely  pho- 


tographic and  external.  Horse  and  rider  be- 
long to  each  other,  and  are  inspired  with  the 
same  excitement  which  thrills  the  spectator 
the  instant  he  lays  eyes  on  the  statue. 

Though  many  sculptors  and  critics  will,  of 
course,  say  that  it  is  not  "statuesque" — that 
elusive  shibboleth  which  would  restrict  sculp- 
ture to  one  note,  to  a  partial  view  of  life  in- 
stead of  to  any  emotion  of  which  the  artist 
is  capable — this  seems  to  me  beyond  a  ques- 
tion the  most  powerful  equestrian  statue 
which  Mr.  Potter  has  yet  done;  and  it  would 
be  difficult  enough  to  match  it  in  any  modern 
work.  It  shows  in  his  mastery  of  the  figure, 
what  would  naturally  be  supposed,  that  the 
same  eye  which  can  grasp  the  essential  facts 
of  anatomy  in  an  animal,  and  the  same  hands 
which  can  express  them,  are  not  at  all  at  a 
loss  when  they  come  to  the  human  figure. 
The  "Wayne"  and  the  "Savonarola"  are 
surely  most  noteworthy  pieces  of  sculpture, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  put  a  limit  to  the 
future  possibilities  of  an  artist  who  can  strike 
such  a  high  note  of  achievement  in  such 
widely  differing  conceptions. 


B]    I  dward  C.  Potter 


SLEEPING  FAUN 
1  be  rabbit  is  nibbling  the  child's  laurel  wreath 


From  the  clay  model  of  Edward  C.  Potter 

SAVONAROLA 
Administering  the  Communion  to  his  companions  before  being  led  to  the  place  of  execution 
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A  DREDGE  IN  GALVESTON  UNLOADING  SAND  TO  RAISE  THE  GRADE 


AN    ENGINEER    OF    WORLD-WIDE 

SUCCESSES 

THE  CAREER  OF  MR.  LINDON  W.  BATES,  WHOSE  INVENTIONS  HAVE  BEEN  USED  TO  LIFT 
RUSSIAN  PROVINCES  FROM  POVERTY  AND  TO  MAKE  GALVESTON  SECURE  FROM  FLOODS— 
HIS     PLAN    FOR    A    LOCK-CANAL    AT    PANAMA— THE    STORY    OF     AN     AMERICAN    SUCCESS 

BY 

FRENCH    STROTHER 


LATE  in  the  '70's,  a  young  engineer  from 
Chicago  saw  at  work  in  the  San 
J  Joaquin  River  in  California,  a  dredge 
designed  by  a  pioneer  named  Angell. 
Though  it  did  not  differ  radically  from  the 
common  bucket  dredges  of  the  day,  the 
young  engineer  perceived  in  it  the  suggestion 
of  a  new  type  of  tool  of  greatly  increased 
efficiency.  Some  years  later,  in  Kansas  City, 
he  learned  that  a  contractor  was  threatened 
with  ruin  by  the  failure  of  the  dredge  he 
had  built  to  carry  out  his  contracts.  The 
young  Chicagoan  volunteered  to  help  him 
out,  and  by  changing  the  machine  to  the  new 
type  which  he  had  worked  out  in  his  mind, 
he  saved    the    contractor   from   bankruptcy. 


Afterwards  he  built  a  new  model  that  has 
worked  out  great  benefits  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  remote  from  the  Western  coast. 

The  young  engineer  was  Mr.  Lindon  W. 
Bates,  and  his  career  is  interesting  because  it 
is  the  story  of  an  essentially  American  type 
of  success. 

Putting  into  use  the  new  machine  that  he 
conceived  from  the  old,  he  has  raised  wheat 
growing  in  parts  of  Southern  Russia  from  a 
miserable  struggle  to  a  paying  employment 
for  millions  of  peasants.  He  has  made 
practicable  the  execution  of  vast  improve- 
ments in  the  harbors  and  rivers  of  the  United 
States,  Russia,  India,  China,  and  Australia — 
improvements    that   were   before    too   costly 
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VIEWS  SHOWING  THE  WAY  THE  GRADE  OF  GALVESTON  IS  BEING  RAISED 
These  pipes  discharge  water  and  sand,  pumped  from  dredges  which  load  with  sand  from  the  city's  harbor.    The  water  drains  off, 

leaving  the  sand 


TWO  DREDGES  FOR  USE  ON  THE  VOLGA  RIVER 
At  the  left,  half  submerged,  are  shown  the  multiple  cutters  set  on  the  ends  of  suction  1 


MR.  BATES'S  PLAN  FOR  A  LOCK  CANAL  AT  PANAMA 
Showing  his  system  of  terminal  lakes  and  dam  control  of  the  Chagres  River,  and  the  enclosed  harbor  for  Panama 
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THE  "HERCULES,"  ONE  OF  THE  NEW  TYPE  OF  DREDGES 
Showing  at  the  stern,  the  pontoon  carrying  the  flexible  pipes  for  distributing  the  material  excavated  by  the  cutters 


even  to  be  considered.  He  is  making  Gal- 
veston, Texas,  a  city  secure  from  future 
floods,  by  raising  its  entire  ground  level  seven 
and  one-half  feet.  Besides  these  achieve- 
ments, he  has  made  valuable  suggestions  for 


the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal;  he 
has  made  a  reputation  in  his  profession  in 
four  continents;  and  he  has  made  a  reason- 
able fortune. 

To-day,  in  offices  in  the  Trinity  Building,  in 
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New  York,  this  quiet,  well-knit  man,  directs 
the  vast  operations  of  great  enterprises  with 
so  little  visible  friction  that  he  seems  not 
to  work.  In  social  conversation  he  is  easy 
and  speaks  familiarly  of  men  and  books  and 
history  in  many  countries.  But  let  a  business 
matter  call  his  attention  and  the  jaw  sets,  the 
look  in  the  gray  eyes  changes  to  one  pro- 
fessionally impersonal,  and  the  matter  is 
despatched  in  a  few  brief  phrases.  The  im- 
pression of  the  man  is  of  intense  concen- 
tration and  power,  exchanged  at  will  for  the 
easy  relaxation  of  a  man  of  the  world. 


1  hotogi  iphedby  Gcssford 
MR.  LINDON  \V.  HATES 
The  inventor  of  the  new  t  ype  of  dredge,  and  the  author  of  a  lock 
plan  for  the  Panama  canal 

Hack  in  the  '-jo's,  when  he  left  an  engineer 
ing  course  at  Yale  and  wenl  to  work  as  .1  clerk 
in  a  Chicago  railroad  office,  he  had  no  par- 
ticular ambition  excepl  one:  "]  wanted  to  do 
my  job,"  he  says.  He  did  it  there,  until  the 
Western  railroad  building  boom's  fever  caughl 
him,  and  in  1878  he  went  to  California  with 
a  surveying  party.  Those  were  the  tree  and 
easy  days  of  engineering  and  so,  for  several 
years,  he  worked  at  all  sorts  of  railroad  jobs: 
"everything  from  carrying  a  rod  to  bossing  a 
section   gang."     He   did   some   work   on   the 


A  HOUSE  IX  GALVESTON  READY  FOR  THE  FILL 
The  mark  on  the  pole  shows  the  amount  of  filling  to  be  done 

San  Francisco  water  lots  which  were  then 
being  filled  in  to  make  the  terminal  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.  With  the  bucket  dredges 
then  in  use  this  was  slow  and  costly  work. 
He  saw  that  a  more  efficient  type  of  dredge 
would  work  a  revolution  in  harbor  and  river 
improvements.  The  result  of  his  observations 
was  a  conviction,  driving  him  to  work  on  his 
new  ideas,  that  "the  tool's  the  thing." 

Consequently  he  set  himself  the  task  of 
making  a  better  tool  for  hydraulic  excavation. 
He  made  experimental  machines  which  he 
used  in  executing  contracts  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  where  he  tilled  in  from  the  Kaw  River 
the  land  now  occupied  by  the  stock  yards; 


111!.  SAME  HOUSE  A  PEW  DAYS  LATER 
The  cam  poinl         the  same  mark  on  the  pole 
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at  Tacoma,  on  Puget  Sound,  to  make  land 
for  the  Northern  Pacific  terminals;  and  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  where  he  used  the  silt  from 
the  bottom  of  the  Willamette  River  to  make 
the  land  for  the  site  of  the  Union  Depot. 
Finally,  the  success  of  two  machines  which 
he  built  for  use  on  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal 
showed  him  that  he  was  on  the  right  track, 
and  brought  his  invention  to  the  attention  of 
the  national  Government.  In  1894  he  was 
invited  by  the  Mississippi  Commission  to 
enter  a  dredge  in  a  competition  for  excavating 
bars  on  the  lower  river.  For  this  purpose  he 
built  the  Beta.  Instead  of  the  old  endless 
chain  of  buckets,  the  new  machine  substi- 
tuted a  set  of  bucket  cutters  fixed  immovably 
around  the  end  of  a  revolving  shaft,  through 
which  the  material  loosened  under  water  by 
the  cutters  should  be  brought  up  into  the 
dredge  by  the  suction  of  centrifugal  pumps. 
From  the  dredge  the  material,  instead  of 
being  distributed  by  barges,  was  pumped  to 
any  point  desired  through  flexible  pipes 
floated  on  pontoons. 

The  competition  for  the  Mississippi  work 
required  that  the  successful  dredge  should 
deliver  1,600  cubic  yards  of  dirt  an  hour,  and 
offered  for  the  best  dredge  a  premium  of  half 
its  cost.  The  Beta  delivered  5,000  cubic 
yards  an  hour,  and  was  at  once  accepted  and 
the  full  bonus  of  $87,000  paid. 

THE    GRANDE   COUPURE 

He  had  now  proved  his  theory  of  the  utility 
of  an  improved  tool.  His  success  turned  his 
career  again  into  an  unexpected  direction. 
At  the  time  of  the  successful  trials  of  the  Beta 
on  the  Mississippi,  the  municipal  government 
of  Antwerp,  in  conjunction  with  the  Belgian 
Government,  was  planning  immense  improve- 
ments of  the  River  Scheldt,  and  the  harbor  of 
Antwerp.  These  improvements  involved  the 
making  of  the  Grande  Coupure,  or  Great 
Cut,  through  the  Antwerp  Peninsula,  made  by 
a  bend  in  the  Scheldt.  Mr.  Bates  was  in- 
vited to  investigate  and  report  on  the  subject 
as  an  engineering  authority.  For  this  purpose 
he  went  to  Europe  and  established  head- 
quarters in  London,  thus  joining  the  influx 
of  American  engineers  and  business  men, 
which  became  known  as  ' '  the  American  in- 
vasion of  Europe." 

The  Grande  Coupure  was  a  project  designed 
by  Herr  Franzius,  the  greatest  then  living 
hydraulic   engineer.    Mr.  Bates's  report   sug- 


gested several  radical  changes  in  the  project, 
which  were  afterward  approved  by  Herr 
Franzius  as  improvements  on  his  plans.  For 
many  years  after  the  acceptance  of  the  sug- 
gestions the  question  of  making  the  cut  has 
been  a  political  issue  in  Belgium  on  account 
of  its  cost,  and  it  was  settled  only  last  June 
by  the  final  adoption  of  the  plans. 

In  the  midst  of  the  cares  of  the  trial  which 
should  probably  determine  his  professional 
status  in  Europe,  Mr.  Bates  found  time  to 
take  a  deep  interest  in  the  history  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  little  Belgian  village  where  his 
constructors,  the  Societe  Cockerill,  had  their 
plant.  He  read  many  books  on  the  local  lore 
and  spent  considerable  time  in  original  re- 
search to  unearth  unpublished  stories  and 
historical  traditions. 

DEEPENING   RUSSIAN   RIVERS   AND   PORTS 

In  1897,  Prince  Hilkoff,  Russian  Minister 
of  Ways  and  Communications,  commissioned 
him  to  study  the  question  of  deepening  the 
Volga  River.  Later  he  reported  on  possible 
improvements  of  the  forts  of  the  Black  Sea, 
on  the  enlargement  of  the  Canal  System 
Marie  between  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the 
upper  Volga,  and  on  the  mouths  of  the  Volga 
and  the  Russian  mouth  of  the  Danube..  After 
these  reports  had  been  submitted,  Mr.  Bates 
built  a  fleet  of  dredges  for  use  in  deepening  the 
Black  Sea  ports.  Their  success  has  curiously 
involved  the  prosperity  of  many  Russian  pro- 
vinces. For  generations,  the  people  along  the 
banks  of  the  lower  rivers  have  raised  wheat  as 
their  principal  crop.  For  generations  they 
have  shipped  it  down  the  rivers  as  far  as  the 
vessels  could  get  for  the  shallow  bars  of  the 
sprawling  mouths  of  the  streams.  Here  it  had 
to  be  transferred  to  lighters,  and  from  the 
lighters  transferred  again  to  the  ships  of  the 
Black  Sea.  As  a  result,  a  great  business  had 
grown  up  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  of 
the  middlemen  who  did  the  work  of  double 
transfer.  The  charges  of  these  middlemen  for 
generations  had  eaten  up  all  but  the  most 
meagre  margin  of  the  growers'  profits  on  their 
wheat.  The  deepening  of  the  river  mouths 
eliminated  their  usefulness,  and  the  saving  of 
this  few  cents  a  bushel  in  freight  charges 
made  the  difference  between  poverty  and 
prosperity  for  millions   of  Russian   peasants. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Bates's  work  took 
him  all  over  the  world,  from  his  London  head- 
quarters.    He  made  reports  on  improvements 
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and  designed  and  built  machinery  for  execut- 
ing them  for  Calcutta,  Brisbane,  Adelaide,  and 
many  other  Australian  ports  and  rivers.  In 
this  work  he  was  accompanied  on  all  his  travels 
by  Mrs.  Bates  and  their  younger  son.  The 
elder  was  left  at  school  at  Harrow. 
About  1900  he  began  to  realize  that  his 
boys  were  growing  up  as  foreigners  to 
the  United  States,  speaking  a  foreign 
language  more  than  their  own,  and  receiving 
their  education  in  foreign  schools.  He  wanted 
them  to  be  Americans.  Consequently  he  be- 
gan to  plan  to  return  to  the  United  States. 
The  work  of  rebuilding  Galveston  gave  him  an 
opportunity  not  only  to  offer  to  undertake  that 
great  task  but  also  of  establishing  again  busi- 
ness interests  in  this  country  that  would  make 
it  feasible  to  return  here  to  live.  In  1903  he 
secured,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  P.  C.  Goed- 
hart,  a  German  engineer,  the  contract  to 
raise  the  grade  of  Galveston  On  an  average 
seven  and  a  half  feet.  The  highest  fill  is 
seventeen  and  a  half  feet.  This  involves 
dredging  11,243,900  cubic  yards  of  sand 
and  distributing  it  over  an  area  of  about 
two  square  miles.  This  amount  of  material 
is  of  sufficient  volume  to  build  five  pyramids 
each  the  size  of  Cheops,  the  largest  in  Egypt. 
This  work  has  been  under  way  since  1901, 
and  when  it  is  completed  2,156  dwellings 
will  have  been  raised  to  the  new  level  and 
set  on  new  foundations,  and  all  the  sewers, 
gas  pipes,  water  pipes,  and  electric  conduits 
will  be  elevated  correspondingly. 

The  method  employed  in  the  raising  of  the 
Galveston  grade  is  an  adaptation  of  the  im- 
proved dredges  to  this  particular  work.  A 
canal  250  feet  wide  and  20  feet  deep  has  been 
excavated  parallel  to  the  sea  wall  on  the 
outer  side  of  Galveston  Island.  In  this  the 
dredges  are  at  work  pumping  up  sand  from 
the  bay  and  discharging  the  mixture  of  sand 
and  water  through  pipes  to  the  parts  of  the 
city  to  be  raised,  where  the  water  drains  off 
and  leaves  the  sand.  When  the  city  grade 
has  been  raised  the  dredges  will  back  out 
of  the  canal,  filling  it  up  behind  them  as 
they  go. 

MR.  BATES'S  PANAMA  CANAL  PLANS 

But  the  work  which  has  made  Mr.  Bates  a 
man  of  national  importance  is  his  plan  for  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  On  March 
6,  1905,  he  submitted  to  the  United  States 
Government    two    projects    for    constructing 


a  lock  canal  at  Panama.  His  own  preference 
was  for  Project  B,  a  map  of  which  appears  on 
another  page.  It  calls  for  a  low  dam  at 
Mindi,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  making  a  lake 
which  he  called  Lake  Chagres,  at  a  level  of 
about  thirty  feet  above  the  sea.  This  lake 
would  submerge  the  swamps  that  have  hin- 
dered construction  work  at  the  Atlantic  ter- 
minus, and  would  afford  open  navigation  to 
the  second  dam  at  Gatun.  This  dam  would 
create  a  second  lake,  which  would  extend 
over  to  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  isthmus, 
where  a  dam  at  Pedro  Miguel  would 
start  the  drop  toward  Panama.  Another 
dam  at  Sosa  Ancon  creates  the  lower  Pacific 
lake,  which  he  calls  Lake  Panama,  and  a  lock 
at  this  dam  leads  directly  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  level.  At  Gamboa,  about  the  middle 
of  the  summit  lake,  where  the  Chagres  River 
meets  the  canal,  he  planned  a  dam  to  regulate 
its  flood  waters. 

The  advantages  that  were  claimed  for  this 
plan  were:  the  complete  submergence  of  the 
terminal  swamps  where  the  fevers  breed ;  the 
conservative  height  of  the  dams,  making 
them  more  stable  and  less  costly ;  the  sub- 
stitution of  lake  navigation  instead  of  con- 
stricted canal  navigation  most  of  the  way 
across  the  isthmus;  the  minimum  of  nec- 
essary cutting  at  Culebra;  greater  security 
of  the  plan's  preparation  for  control  of  the 
Chagres;  and  quicker  time  of  execution  of 
the  plan — estimated  at  eight  years. 

s  months  later,  the  International  Board 
of  Consulting  Engineers  adopted,  by  a  vote 
of  nine  to  four,  a  plan  which  differs  from  Mr. 
Bates's  only  in  a  few  particulars,  a  fact  which 
they  noted  in  their  report.  With  the  recent 
action  of  Congress  in  adopting  the  principle  of 
a  lock  canal  as  final,  and  in  view  of  the  report 
of  the  International  Board,  Mr.  Bates  seems 
to  have  performed  a  genuine  service  in  his 
Panama  plans. 

His  career  has  followed  a  typically  American 
course.  Born  in  Vermont,  raised  in  Chicago, 
educated  at  Yale,  doing  pioneer  railroad  work 
in  the  Far  West,  and  then  taking  the  engi- 
neer's roving  commission  to  traverse  the 
world  as  the  work  commands,  he  has,  by 
"doing  the  job"  and  by  the  development  of 
an  original  solution  of  even-  difficulty, 
performed  many  services  to  mankind  m 
many  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  quietlv  ex- 
emplified the  American  ideal  of  an  efficient 
worker. 
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IN  SOME  respects,  I  may  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  most  men  in  that  I  was 
born  on  a  rest  day  (Sunday).  The  little 
cabin  in  which  I  was  born,  near  Roanoke, 
in  Randolph  County,  Alabama,  was  built  of 
little  pine  poles  and  was  16  feet  long  and  12 
feet  wide.  My  mother  and  I  were  the  only 
ones  present  at  my  birth.  It  was  in  the  days 
of  Reconstruction. 

My  father  was  a  young  and  inexperienced 
man  when  he  married  my  mother,  who  had 
been  married  twice  before  and  was  the 
mother  of  three  children  (her  first  marriage 
was  performed  in  slavery  time  by  the  simple 
act  of  jumping  a  broom  back  and  forth)  and 
he  found  it  very  difficult  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door  of  the  little  family  now  composed  of 
six.  But  my  mother  helped  him  by  cooking 
for  the  landlord's  family  while  he  worked 
on  the  plantation.  Both  of  them  had  been 
slaves. 

Our  landlord,  like  most  Southern  planters, 
had  his  enormous  fortune  wrecked  by  the 
Civil  War,  so  that  he  was  very  poor  although 
he  had  plenty  of  land.  Our  working  arrange- 
ment provided  that  he  was  to  furnish  the 
stock,  land,  feed,  seed,  etc.,  and  help  to  do 
the  work,  and  receive  as  his  share  three- 
fourths  of  all  that  was  produced. 

When  the  crop  was  divided  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  three  loads  of  corn  were  thrown  into  the 
white  man's  crib,  and  one  into  ours.  But 
every  bale  of  cotton  went  to  the  white  man. 
He  always  explained  that  we  ate  ours  during 
the  year.  I  remember  I  was  often  puzzled 
to  know  how  it  was  possible  for  people  to  eat 
a  crop,  especially  cotton,  before  it  was  made. 
But  I  have  long  since  learned  how  it  can  be 
done,  for  I  have  seen  it  eaten  two  years  before 
it  was  planted.  In  this  way  we  were  fur- 
nished food  from  the  landlord's  smoke  house 


from  March  to  July,  and  from  September  to 
December.  The  intervening  months  we  had 
to  do  the  best  we  could.  Each  year  he  would 
"run"  us,  and  charged  from  15  to  100  per 
•cent.,  according  to  the  time  of  the  year.  No 
wonder  we  ate  our  crop  up ! 

My  mother  still  cooked  for  the  white  folks. 
Her  work  being  very  exacting,  sometimes  she 
could  not  get  home  at  night.  At  such  times, 
we  children  suffered  the  most  excruciating 
pain,  the  result  of  hunger.  I  can  now  well 
remember  how  at  night  we  would  often  cry 
for  food  until,  falling  here  and  there  on  the 
floor,  we  would  sob  ourselves  off  to  sleep. 
Late  at  night,  sometimes  after  midnight, 
mother  would  reach  home  with  a  large  pan  of 
pot  licker,  or  more  often  a  variety  of  scraps 
from  the  white  folks'  table  (she  might  have 
brought  more,  but  she  was  not  the  kind  of 
cook  that  slipped  things  out  the  back  door). 
Awaking  us  all,  she  would  place  the  pan  on 
the  floor  or  on  her  knees,  and  gathering  around 
we  ate  to  our  satisfaction. 

Although  the  census  taker  classed  my 
parents  as  illiterate,  they  had  a  very  clear 
understanding  of  right  and  wrong,  and  in 
their  own  way  they  were  moral  teachers  of 
the  first  magnitude.  Being  left  alone  in  the 
white  folks'  kitchen,  where  I  had  accompanied 
my  mother  to  her  daily  work  one  day,  I  spied 
a  little  round  box  on  the  shelf.  It  was  a  box 
of  matches.  Curious  to  see  what  a  match 
head  was  like,  I  pinched  one  without  remov- 
ing it  from  the  box.  An  explosion  occurred 
and  the  box  was  blown  off  the  shelf,  all  to  my 
great  consternation.  With  a  twig  my  mother 
began  to  administer  to  a  rather  tender  part 
of  my  anatomy  the  treatment  with  which  she 
was  most  familiar,  all  the  while  explaining 
how  I  must  learn  to  mind  my  own  business. 
The  white  lady  with  whom  I  was  a  favorite 
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interceded  for  me,  saying  I  should  not  be 
whipped  for  a  thing  like  that;  it  was  natural; 
I  had  reached  the  age  of  investigation.  My 
mother  desisted,  shaking  her  head  as  she  left 
the  scene,  saying  she  would  investigate  me. 

When  I  was  four  years  old  I  was  put  to  work 
on  the  farm,  at  such  work  as  I  could  do;  for 
example,  riding  a  deaf  and  blind  mule  while 
my  brother  plowed  him,  I  being  there  to  make 
him  go  forward  as  he  cared  nothing  for  assault 
from  the  rear.  I  was  put  in  school  at  the  age 
of  six.  This  was  at  a  time  when  everybody 
seemed  to  think  that  the  Negro's  only  hope 
was  in  politics,  but  even  then  my  parents  felt 
that  education  was  the  proper  remedy,  and 
they  were  determined  that  their  children 
should  have,  what  they  themselves  had  longed 
for,  an  education. 

School  lasted  two  months  in  the  year — 
through  July  and  August.  The  schoolhouse 
was  three  miles  from  our  house  and  we  walked 
every  day,  my  oldest  sister  carrying  me  astride 
her  neck  when  I  gave  out.  Sometimes  we 
would  have  nothing  more  than  an  ear  of 
roasted  green  corn  in  our  basket  for  dinner. 
Very  often  we  had  simply  wild  persimmons, 
or  ripe  fruit  picked  from  our  landlord's  or- 
chard, or  nuts  and  muscadines  from  the  forest. 
If  we  had  meat,  it  was  ten  to  one  "Old  Buck  " 
had  caught  a  'possum  or  a  hare,  the  night  be- 
fore. When  cotton  began  to  open  early  in  the 
fall  it  brought  a  higher  price  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year.  At  this  time,  the  landlord 
wanted  all  of  us  to  stop  school  and  pick  cotton. 
But  mother  wanted  me  to  remain  in  school,  so, 
when  the  landlord  came  to  the  quarters  early 
in  the  morning  to  stir  up  the  cotton  pickers, 
she  used  to  outgeneral  him  by  hiding  me  be- 
hind the  skillets,  oven,  pots,  etc.,  throwing 
some  old  rags  over  me  till  he  was  gone.  Then 
she  would  slip  me  off  to  school  through  the 
back  way.  Soon  I  grew  too  large  to  be  con- 
veniently hidden  behind  small  pots  such  as 
we  had,  so  I  had  to  take  my  place  on  the  farm. 
I  began  as  a  regular  plow  hand  at  nine  years  of 
age.  My  mother  now  devised  another  plan. 
I  took  turns  with  my  brother  at  the  plow  and 
in  school.  One  day  I  plowed  and  he  went  to 
school,  the  next  day  he  plowed  and- 1  went  to 
school.  What  he  learned  on  his  school  day, 
he  taught  me  at  night  and  I  did  the  same  for 
him.  In  this  way,  we  each  got  a  month  of 
schooling  during  the  year,  and  with  it,  the 
haliit  ot  home  study. 

After  a  while  I  was  ordered  to  get  a  United 


States  History.  My  father  went  to  the  store 
to  get  one,  but  not  having  one  the  man  sold 
him  a  Biography  of  Martin  Luther  instead, 
telling  him  no  better.  I  carried  the  book  to 
school  and  studied  it  for  a  long  time  thinking 
that  I  was  learning  something  about  the 
United  States.  I  did  not  then  know  what  was 
meant  by  the  United  States,  or  by  the  word 
history,  and  my  good  teacher  did  not  tell  me 
even  that  the  land  I  lived  in  was  the  United 
States.  When  I  had  reached  the  place  where 
my  school  days  were,  for  the  time,  at  an  end, 
I  was  hired  out  to  a  white  man  for  wages,  to 
help  support  the  family.  Seeing  that  there 
was  no  chance  for  further  schooling,  I  became 
disheartened.  I  grew  morose,  pulled  myself 
loose  from  all  public  functions,  of  whatever 
nature,  save  the  monthly  religious  meetings 
held  at  the  little  church.  I  gathered  together 
all  the  books  I  could  find  or  borrow,  hid  them 
in  the  white  man's  barn,  where  I  spent  every 
bit  of  my  spare  time  trying  to  satisfy  my 
thirst  for  more  knowledge.  In  this  manner,  I 
spent  all  my  Sundays.  If  was  during  this 
time  I  came  across  the  Life  of  Ignacius  Sancho, 
an  educated  black  Haitien.  It  was  the  first 
thing  in  the  way  of  a  biography  of  a  colored 
man  I  had  read,  and  I  cannot  tell  the  inspira- 
tion I  received  from  it. 

On  the  morning  of  Christmas  day,  1889,  my 
father  seated  himself  on  the  roots  of  a  large 
oak  tree  in  the  yard  just  after  breakfast,  and 
calling  me  out  began  to  speak  to  me 
thus: 

"Son,  you  are  nearing  manhood,  and  you 
have  no  education.  Besides,  if  you  remain 
with  me  till  you  are  twenty -one,  I  will  not  be 
able  to  help  you.  For  these  reasons,  your 
mother  and  I  have  decided  to  set  you  free, 
provided  you  will  make  us  one  promise — that 
you  will  educate  yourself." 

By  that  time  mother  came  up;  and  there 
we  all  stood,  my  mother  and  I  crying,  and  I 
am  not  sure  my  father  was  not.  I  accepted 
the  proposition  and  hurried  off  across  the 
forest  where,  about  one  mile  distant,  I  secured 
work  with  a  white  man  at  $9.25  per  month. 
Although  we  usually  took  a  week  for  Christ- 
mas, that  day  my  Christmas  ended.  I  was  all 
emotion;  restraining  myself  was  all  that  I 
could  do.  I  was  free.  I  was  now  to  make  for 
myself  that  longed-for  opportunity.  The 
white  man  for  whom  I  worked  could  neither 
reab  nor  write.  I  feared,  therefore,  to  let  him 
see  me  with  hooks  lest   he  should  resent  it. 
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However,     nothing    ever    came    of   my    ap- 
prehensions. 

At  the  end  of  six  months  I  accidentally,  I 
will  say  providentially,  came  across  the  Tus- 
kegee  Student,  a  little  paper  published  by 
the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute. 
In  it  there  was  the  following  note:  "There  is 
an  opportunity  for  a  few  able-bodied  young 
men  to  work  their  way  through  school,  pro- 
vided they  are  willing  to  work.  Applications 
should  be  made  at  once  to  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington, Principal."  I  scribbled  up  some  sort 
of  application  and  addressed  it  simply  to 
"Booker  T.  Washington,"  with  nothing  else 
on  the  envelope.  All  the  same  it  reached  him 
and  I  was  admitted. 

Now  the  question  of  clothes  to  wear  to 
Tuskegee  came  up.  Up  to  that  time  I  had 
never  worn  but  two  pieces  at  a  time,  a  cotton 
shirt  and  a  pair  of  cotton  trousers.  I  had 
never  worn  an  undergarment  of  any  kind, 
and  had  an  idea  that  such  garments  were  only 
worn  on  Sundays  to  keep  your  starched  top 
clothes  from  scratching  you.  Now  that  I  was 
about  to  be  off  for  Tuskegee,  I  had  not  only  to 
provide  myself  with  collars,  cuffs,  and  at  least 
one  stiff-bosom  shirt,  but  I  had  to  learn  to 
wear  them.  I  made  a  deal  with  a  white  neigh- 
bor for  my  collars,  shirts,  etc.,  second-handed, 
and  they  were  all  too  large  by  three  numbers. 

The  first  day  of  October,  1890,  found  me  at 
Tuskegee.  I  presented  myself  to  Mr.  Wash- 
ington's office  for  my  entrance  examination. 
I  was  now  a  young  man,  but  I  could  not  tell 
in  answer  to  his  questions  what  county  I  lived 
in,  or  what  state  or  country.  I  knew  I  was 
from  Roanoke,  and  to  me  Roanoke  was  the 
whole  thing.  Mr.  Washington  put  his  hands 
over  his  mouth  and  laughed  a  little,  then  sent 
me  to  his  wife  (she  was  Miss  Murray  at  that 
time)  for  further  examination.  I  remember 
one  question  she  asked  me — "What  are  the 
parts  of  speech?"  I  had  never  studied  written 
language,  so  I  answered  according  to  my 
lights,  that  the  parts  of  speech  were  lips, 
teeth,  tongue  and  palate.  My  final  examina- 
tion was  on  the  farm,  where  I  was  sent  to 
strip  the  fodder  from  some  sorghum  cane. 
Here  I  was  much  like  the  proverbial  rabbit  in 
the  briar  patch.  I  was  admitted  as  a  regular 
student  working  one  year  on  the  farm  in  the 
day  time  and  attending  school  at  night. 

That  night  when  I  went  to  bed,  I  got  be- 
tween two  sheets — something  I  had  not  been 
accustomed   to   do.     During   the   night,    an 


officer  came  in  and  asked  me  some  questions 
about  nightshirts,  comb,  brush,  and  tooth 
brush,  with  all  of  which  I  was  but  meagrely 
familiar.  He  made  me  get  up,  pull  off  my 
shirt,  collar,  tie,  and  socks,  and  told  me  I 
would  rest  better  without  them.  I  thought 
he  was  playing  a  college  trick  on  me,  but  I 
obeyed. 

Simultaneously  with  this  opportunity  for 
self -education,  came  many  real  hardships — to 
say  nothing  of  imaginary  hardships — which 
nearly  resulted  disastrously  to  my  health.  I 
was  poorly  clad  for  the  extraordinary  winter 
then  setting  in.  I  had  only  one  undershirt 
and  one  pair  of  drawers.  I  could  not,  of 
course,  put  these  articles  in  the  laundry,  and 
therefore  had  to  pull  them  off  on  Saturday 
nights,  wash  them  in  my  room  and  get  them 
dry  enough  to  wear  by  breakfast  on  Sunday 
morning.  It  follows  that  many  Sunday 
mornings  found  me  sitting  at  the  table  wearing 
damp  underwear.  I  could  do  no  better  with- 
out leaving  school,  and  this  I  was  determined 
not  to  do.  I  was  earnest  in  my  work,  and 
was  promoted  from  a  common  laborer  to  be  a 
hostler  in  charge  of  all  boys  dealing  with 
horses,  and  then  to  the  much-sought  position 
of  special  assistant  to  the  -farm  manager.  I 
carried  a  book  with  me  every  where  I  went, 
and  not  a  second  of  time  would  I  lose.  While 
driving  my  mules  with  a  load  of  wood,  I  would 
read  until  I  reached  the  place  of  unloading. 
Mr.  Washington  took  note  of  this  and  upon 
one  occasion  while  admonishing  the  students 
to  make  good  use  of  their  time  said,  "There  is 
a  young  man  on  the  ground  who  will  be  heard 
from  some  day,  because  of  his  intense  applica- 
tion to  study  and  diligence  in  his  work."  I 
listened,  and  from  some  of  the  circumstances 
knew  he  was  speaking  of  me.  The  fact 
that  I  might  be  "heard  from  later"  made  me 
double  my  resolutions. 

In  September,  1891,  I  had  to  my  credit  in 
the  treasury  of  the  Institution  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  was  now  ready  to  enter  the  day 
school,  to  measure  arms  with  the  more  fortu- 
nate students.  But  sickness  overtook  me, 
and  when  I  emerged  from  the  hospital  after 
about  two  months'  illness,  my  doctor's  bill 
was  a  hundred  dollars  and  my  accumulated 
credit  went  to  pay  it. 

This  was  the  penalty  for  making  the  transit 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  civilization.  When  I 
lived  without  undergarments  at  home  my 
health  was  saved  because  of  uniformity  of 
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habits.  Now  it  had  been  injured  because  I 
could  wear  proper  garments  one  week,  but 
might  not  be  able  to  do  so  the  next.  Then, 
too,  Tuskegee  gave  me  such  living-rooms  as  I 
had  never  lived  in  before.  I  had  lived  in  log 
houses,  which  are  self-ventilating.  Now  I 
had  either  too  much  ventilation  or  none  at  all. 

I  went  home  to  recuperate,  but  returned  to 
Tuskegee  in  a  few  weeks.  As  I  had  no  money, 
I  was  again  permitted  to  enter  the  night  school 
and  work  during  the  day.  This  time  I  took 
up  the  printer's  trade.  Here  I  broke  over  the 
conventional  rule  of  acting  "devil"  for  six 
months,  and  began  setting  type  after  being 
one  month  in  the  office.  In  six  months  I  was 
one  of  the  school's  regular  compositors.  And 
in  one  term,  I  had  sufficient  credit  with  the 
treasurer  to  enter  the  day  school.  But  I  was 
not  yet  to  enter.  A  letter  came  from  my 
father  saying:  "If  you  wish  to  see  me  again 
alive,  I  think  it  will  be  well  to  come  at  once." 
I  went,  and  my  father  died  a  few  days  after  I 
reached  home,  June  27,  1893. 

All  hope  of  future  schooling  seemed  now  at 
an  end.  My  only  thought  was  to  do  the  best 
I  could  with  the  heavy  load  now  left  on  my 
hands.  1  pulled  off  my  school  clothes,  went 
to  the  field  and  finished  the  crop  father  had 
started.  A  heavy  debt  was  left  bv  mv  father, 
and  I  began  to  teach  school  in  order  to  pay 
the  debt.  Of  course  I  knew  but  little,  but  I 
taught  what  I  did  know — and  I  supposed  some 
things  I  didn't  know.  I  think,  even  now,  I 
did  the  people  some  good.  I  made  the  people 
whitewash  their  fences  and  fix  up  their  houses 
and  premises  generally.  The  white  people  to 
whom  the  huts  belonged  in  which  the  Negroes 
lived,  were  much  pleased  at  the  way  I  taught 
the  people  to  improve  and  keep  their  premise's, 
and  when  I  was  ready  to  go  they  made  me 
flattering  offers  to  remain.  The  Negroes  were 
very  poop,  and  when  the  school  closed  they 
could  not  pay  me.  I  told  them  I  would  take 
corn,  peas,  potatoes,  syrup,  pork,  shucks, 
cotton  seed — in  fact,  anything  with  which 
they  wished  to  pay  me.  Wagons  were  se- 
cured and  loaded;  for  several  days  all  sorts  of 
provisions  were  hauled  to  my  mother's  house 
and  stored  away  for  winter. 

For  three  years  I  taught  school,  with  one 
personal  object  in  view — the  support  of  my 
mother  and  her  family.  Mother  was  not 
satisfied  at  this ;  she  wanted  me  to  be  educated. 
Finally  she  married  again,  for  no  higher  reason 
than  to  permit  me  and  the  other  children, 


growing  up,  to  go  to  school.  My  hopes  for  an 
education  were  now  again  renewed,  and  I  went 
back  to  Tuskegee.  Nearly  everybody  had 
forgotten  that  I  had  ever  been  there. 
_  Things  went  smoothly  for  a  while.  Then 
my  brother,  whom  I  had  to  support  in  part, 
came.  As  soon  as  I  had  myself  adjusted  to 
this  situation,  a  letter  came  from  my  fourteen- 
year-old  sister,  who  was  then  hired  out  to 
a  hotel  as  chambermaid.  The  letter  read 
thus: 

"  I  cannot  amount  to  anything  if  I  stay  here. 
I  want  to  be  something.     Will  you  help  me?" 

There  was  no  alternative  so  I  sent  for  her  at 
once.  Knowing  that  I  should  have  to  support 
her  almost  wholly,  I  came  almost  to  the  point 
of  despair  but  I  held  on.  Presently  I  was 
made  a  substitute  salaried  teacher  in  the  night 
school  at  Tuskegee,  and  my  financial  burdens 
were  brought  to  an  end.  Toward  the  end  of 
my  senior  year,  I  decided  to  compete  for  the 
Trinity  Prize  of  $25,  for  the  best  original  ora- 
tion. Remembering  Mr.  Washington's  con- 
stant advice,  that  a  man  gets  out  of  a  thing 
just  what  he  puts  into  it — no  more — I  tried  to 
put  $100  worth  of  effort  into  this  contest,  but 
I  only  put  §25  worth  into  it.  No  other  con- 
testant put  in  quite  so  much. 

Refusing  an  offer  to  become  a  member  of 
Tuskegee's  faculty  when  I  graduated,  I  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Mississippi,  where  I  felt  my 
services  were  most  needed.  Not  having 
money  to  pay  my  way.  I  went  to  work  as  a 
teacher  at  Snow  Hill,  Alabama,  where  I 
worked  for  four  years,  never  losing  sight  of 
my  Mississippi  object. 

I  made  three  attempts,  covering  as  many 
years,  to  start  a  school  there,  and  each  at- 
tempt proved  a  dismal  failure.  Determined 
as  I  was  to  succeed,  the  last  attempt  nearly 
took  all  the  hope  out  of  me.  As  I  returned  to 
Alabama  after  the  third  failure,  I  was  much 
broken  in  spirit,  and  felt  that  1  was  born  to 
bad  luck.  I  now  gave  up  all  hope  of  future 
work  in  Mississippi  and  settled  down  to  do  the 
best  I  could  with  what  I  had  in  hand.  Just  at 
at  that  time  some  one  sent  me  a  copy  of  Orison 
Swett  Marden's  book  "  Pushing  to  the  Front." 
I  read  every  chapter.  Every  line  in  it  seemed 
to  say  to  me :  You  are  a  coward  to  give  up 
what  you  know  to  be  your  plain  duty. 
Throwing  the  book  down,  I  again  resolved  to 
make  a  fourth  attempt.  It  took  me  just  two 
years  to  convince  my  wife  that  there  was  any 
wisdom    or   judgment    in    leaving    our    little 
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home  and  going  to  Mississippi  where  neither 
of  us  was  known.  But  finally  she  gave  her- 
self, soul  and  body,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
and  became  as  enthusiastic  as  I. 

The  way  was  now  clear  to  make  the  fourth 
attempt.  As  if  to  try  my  faith,  an  urgent 
letter  came  from  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  city 
schools  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  asking  me  to 
take  charge  of  the  Swain  school  of  that  city, 
at  sixty  dollars  a  month,  and  saying  that  Dr. 
Washington  had  earnestly  recommended  me 
for  the  place.  As  my  salary  in  Mississippi 
was  to  be  only  $4.50  a  month,  this  was  a 
tempting  offer,  but  I  declined  it.  I  could  not 
take  my  wife  with  me  for  she  was  under  the 
care  of  a  physician  at  that  time.  I  decided  to 
leave  nearly  all  my  ready  cash  with  her.  I  did 
not  take  quite  enough  for  my  railroad  fare,  for 
I  had  expected  to  sell  my  wife's  bicycle  when 
I  reached  Selma,  the  nearest  town,  and  thus 
secure  enough  money  to  finish  my  trip.  But 
when  I  got  to  Selma,  the  wheel  would  not  sell, 
so  I  boarded  the  train  without  money  enough 
to  reach  Utica,  the  place  in  Mississippi  to 
which  I  was  bound.  I  had  not  proceeded  far 
into  the  state  of  Mississippi,  when  my  purse 
became  empty. 

Consequently,  I  stopped  off  at  a  little  town, 
late  at  night,  where  there  were  no  boarding 
houses,  and  no  one  would  admit  me  to  a  pri- 
vate house  to  sleep.  I  wandered  about  until 
I  came  upon  an  old  guano  house,  and  crawled 
into  this  and  slept  there  until  the  break  of  day. 
Then  I  crawled  out,  pulled  myself  together, 
jumped  astride  my  bicycle  and  made  my  way 
toward  Utica,  through  a  wild  and  unfre- 
quented part  of  Mississippi.  But  my  wheel 
broke  down.  I  put  it  on  my  shoulder,  rolled 
up  my  trousers'  legs,  and  continued  my  jour- 
ney. I  soon  met  a  young  man  who  relieved 
me  of  my  burden  by  trading  me  his  brass 
watch  for  the  wheel,  and  giving  me  two  dol- 
lars in  addition.  And  with  this  I  was  able  to 
reach  Utica. 

I  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  necessary  li- 
cense to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
state,  but  I  was  not  able  to  secure  a  suitable 
house  in  which  to  teach.  The  good  deacons 
refusing  to  let  me  use  the  little  church,  I  be- 
gan in  the  open  air,  and  there  taught  the  few 
pupils  that  came  until  temporary  quarters 
were  secured.  The  winter  came  on  and  found 
us  located  in  a  little  cabin,  which  was  prac- 
tically  no   protection   against   the   searching 


winds  and  very  little  against  the  rains. 
My  wife,  who  was  still  in  Alabama,  kept 
writing  me  to  let  her  join  me.  Explanation 
from  me  would  do  no  good,  and  so  she  laid 
aside  all  the  comforts  of  home  life  and  came  on 
to  live  in  a  hovel  with  me.  We  rented  a  little 
room,  bought  a  skillet,  a  fry-pan,  a  bed,  and 
two  chairs,  and  so  set  up  housekeeping.  I 
did  the  cooking,  for  my  wife  was  a  city  girl, 
who  did  not  know  how  to  cook  on  the  open 
fireplace.  We  never  contrasted  our  condition 
in  Mississippi  with  that  in  Alabama;  we 
simply  made  the  best  of  what  we  had. 

At  first  there  was  difficulty  in  securing  a 
suitable  tract  of  land  containing  a  proper  site 
for  the  beginning  of  the  Utica  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial Institute  which  I  had  in  mind.  The 
people  therefore  became  disheartened  and  the 
enthusiasm  was  rapidly  dying  out.  This  had 
to  be  overcome. 

I  purchased  some  timber  trees  standing  in 
the  forest,  called  the  men  together,  asked 
them  to  follow  me  into  the  forest  with  axes, 
where  we  cut  the  timber,  hauled  it  to  a  nearby 
sawmill  and  had  it  cut  into  lumber  on  shares. 
Thus  we  began  the  work.  Soon  we  pur- 
chased a  beautiful  tract  of  land  and  began 
building  the  first  house.  During  all  of  this 
time  I  was  going  from  house  to  house  among 
both  white  and  colored  people  seeking  their 
cooperation,  and  I  secured  it  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  I  had  hoped  for.  There  were, 
however,  some  discouragements.  I  went  out 
into  the  country  one  Sunday  to  speak,  and 
incidentally  to  get  a  collection.  I  spoke  on 
morality,  and  I  must  have  grown  too  eloquent 
while  making  reference  to  the  tendency  of 
some  of  the  Negroes  'way  back  there  in  the 
country,  much  removed  from  civilization,  to 
amuse  themselves  with  at  least  one  wife  too 
many.  After  the  services  an  aged  woman 
came  to  me  and  said: 

"Son,  if  you  want  to  get  any  money  here, 

you  better  stop  that  sorter  talk.     Old  B 

here  has  six  women  wid  him  and  he's  de  big- 
gest nigger  here.  Ef  he's  against  you,  you 
gits  no  money  here." 

But  here,  about  the  institution,  I  have  had 
the  hearty  support  of  both  white  and  colored 
people,  from  then  down  to  the  present  time. 
If  there  is  a  white  man  in  the  town  of  Utica 
who  has  any  money,  and  has  not  contributed 
to  the  expenses  of  the  Institute  this  year,  I 
do  not  know  who  he  is. 
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IT  MAY  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that 
every  nation,  at  the  moment  of  its 
highest  development,  is  occupying  the 
position  which  it  is  best  fitted  to  fill.  The 
very  fact  of  its  survival  till  then,  of  its  attain- 
ment of  the  moment,  indicates  the  capacity 
for  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  situation. 
When  that  attainment  has  been  proclaimed 
under  the  hard  tests  of  war  abroad  and  suc- 
cessful government  at  home,  the  nation  has 
graduated  in  the  school  of  the  world,  and  may 
enter  its  career.  Neither  praise  nor  detrac- 
tion can  influence  its  after  development,  and 
whether  its  acknowledged  powers  inspire 
sympathy  or  anxiety,  they  must  be  counted 
with  while  it  shall  run  its  appointed  course. 

Dazzled  as  we* are  always  apt  to  be  by 
action  and  display,  there  is  a  tendency  abroad 
to  take  Japan's  recent  achievements  for  the 
closing  of  a  volume,  instead  of  the  prologue 
thereto.  Closing,  indeed,  we  and  she  trust 
it  may  be  of  the  sad  records  of  war,  but 
neither  now  nor  at  any  future  time  can  the 
contingency  of  war  be  eliminated  from  Japan's 
considerations.  Like  the  Israelites  when 
they  were  rebuilding  Jerusalem  under  Prince 
Nehemiah,  she  must  build  with  one  hand  and 
wield  the  sword  in  the  other.  What  this 
means  of  strained  and  watchful  energy,  let 
those  who  have  tried  this  particular  form  of 
exercise  say. 

The  sword  must  not  be  laid  aside  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  the  grasping  of  it  must  not  rob  the 
work  of  construction  of  a  single  thought  or 
effort,  so  necessary  is  it  that  construction 
should  proceed  with  methodical  exactness  and 
at  record  pace.  The  great  outside  forces — 
the  straits  that  come  from  famine  or  cataclysm 
— the  fortuitous  help  afforded  by  good  sea- 
sons, or  favorable  conditions  in  the  markets 
abroad,    the   dissensions   or   alliances   among 


other  nations,  from  the  effects  of  which,  in 
her  new  solidarity  with  them,  Japan  cannot 
hope  for  immunity — these  are  merely  the  cos- 
mic accidents  which  she  must  face  as  they 
take  place;  face  with  calmness  because  they 
are  the  common  lot,  with  something  more 
than  common  courage,  because  of  her  peculiar 
position  as  a  country  forced  to  be  a  distinctly 
military  power,  while  her  chief  sources  of 
wealth  are,  broadly  speaking,  agricultural 
ones  exposed  to  hazards  beyond  her  control. 
Courage,  resource,  and  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  will  never  be  wanting,  and  these 
carry  nations  and  individuals  through  all 
great  troubles 

japan's  inscrutable  self-confidence 

It  is  for  the  small,  constantly  recurring 
trials  of  humanity  that  one  more  thing  is 
needed — the  faith  in  our  destiny  which  builds 
up  and  preserves  the  faith  in  ourselves.'  The 
mere  fact  that  we  have  been  chosen  for  a 
special  mission,  either  by  our  immediate  su- 
periors or  by  the  unerring  finger  of  circum- 
stances, carries  with  it  as  a  rule  the  conviction 
of  our  powers  to  carry  out  the  tasks  imposed 
on  us.  That  conviction  stands  out  so  big  and 
bright  that  the  intimidating  array  of  harass- 
ing annoyances  we  must  daily  meet  lose  all 
power  to  arrest  our  progress;  we  know  that 
the  annoyances  are  to  be  counted  with,  but 
we  know  that  each  step  taken  in  despite  of 
them  adds  to  our  strength' and  qualifies  us  to 
overcome  those  which  have  still  to  be  en- 
countered. When  we  know  them  all  and  the 
worst  that  they  can  do,  they  have  almost  lost 
their  sting. 

The  force  of  circumstance  has  laid  upon 
Japan  a  mission  of  unexampled  difficulty  and 
splendor,  the  mission  of  baptizing  the  Far 
East  into  the  freedom  of  progress  and  justice, 
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of  harmonizing  segregated  thought  that  has 
not  moved  or  blossomed  for  some  two  thou- 
sand years  with  the  thought  which  rules  the 
highly  complicated  civilization  of  the  Western 
world  to-day.  Japan  has  not  a  doubt  of  her 
duty — and  therefore  has  not  a  doubt  of  her 
fitness  for  the  task.  One  of  her  qualifications 
for  it  consists  in  the  fact  that  she  is  not  and 
never  has  been  really  "the  East."  Of  it 
she  took  what  suited  her;  coldly  eclectic,  in- 
spired by  the  most  infallible  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  rejecting  unhesitatingly  all  that 
was  alien  to  her  unique  temperament,  and 
specialized  characteristics — assimilating  as 
unhesitatingly  all  that  furnished  aid  for  her 
peculiar  necessities,  she  prepared  herself  dur- 
ing two  thousand  chequered  years  to  fill  the 
position  into  which  she  has  stepped  to-day, 
the  position  of  'Nakodo,"  marriage-maker 
between  East  and  West. 

When  I  first  came  to  Japan  in  1889  I  used 
to  say  that  I  knew  I  had  reached  the  "jump- 
ing off  place"  in  creation.  East  and  West 
lay  sharp  and  clear  on  either  side  of  me—but 
the  "Islands  of  the  Dragon  Fly  "  belonged  to 
neither.  They  lie  in  the  Fourth  Dimerfsion 
so  to  speak,  the  Dimension  which  not  only 
comprehends  breadth,  length,  depth — but  the 
one  extension  more  with  which  fanciful 
thinkers  are  familiar.  In  our  study  of  Japa- 
nese thought,  character,  and  temperament,  we 
are  continually  shot  out  into  the  Dimension 
next  beyond  those  by  which  we  have  hitherto 
measured  all  things,  and  the  process  is  not  un- 
accompanied by  surprise  and  discomfort. 

The  Japanese  rarely  attempt  to  explain 
themselves.  When  they  do,  they  are  hardly 
successful.  They  choose  for  their  official  apolo- 
gists men  of  brilliant  talents  like  Baron 
Kaneko  and  Baron  Suyematsu,  who  are 
familiar  with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Western 
minds;  but  even  these  gifted  pleaders  make 
no  pretense  of  inducting  the  general  public 
into  the  laboratory  where  the  processes  of 
Japanese  thought  are  worked  out.  It  is 
enough  for  them  to  convince  their  hearers  of 
the  efficiency  of  results.  Now  and  then  some 
true  and  sympathetic  friend  is  permitted  to 
witness  an  experiment,  material  or  psycho- 
logical, with  the  tacit  understanding  that  the 
confidence  is  for  him  alone.  As  far  back  as 
1892  I  remember  that  my  husband  and  son 
were  taken  into  the  inner  workshop  of  an 
arsenal,  where  some  new  explosive  was  being 
manufactured;    but  the  foreign  diplomatists 


who  formed  the  rest  of  the  party  were  politely 
requested  to  remain  outside. 

THE    TRAIT    OF    SECRETIVENESS 

No  higher  tribute  can  be  paid  to  a  foreigner 
by  a  Japanese  than  this  belief  in  his  power  to 
keep  silence ;  that  power  is  one  of  the  most 
tremendous  sources  of  the  nation's  strength. 
Much  marvel  has  been  elicited  by  the  invio- 
late safety,  during  the  war,  of  strategic 
secrets,  the  common  possession  of  thousands 
of  people  at  once.  That  one  or  two  of  these 
(such  as  the  movements  of  the  Hitachi  Maru 
and  her  sister  transports  in  June,  1904)  were 
betrayed  to  the  Russians  was  due,  the  au- 
thorities believe,  to  the  unfortunate  fact  that 
an  alien  had  been  trusted  somewhat  to  far, 
and  had  found  means  to  complete  his  knowl- 
edge by  corrupting  a  Japanese.  There  were 
a  few  traitors  here  and  there  in  the  beginning 
of  the  war ;  there  were  none  when  it  was  ended. 
They  were  discovered  and  convicted  by  their 
own  comrades,  and  swift  and  terrible  was  the 
execution  of  justice  upon  them.  Only  in  the 
service  to  which  they  belonged  were  these 
painful  incidents  known ;  they  were  described 
to  me  when  the  war  was  over.  What  would 
not  hostile  newspapers  have  given  for  them 
at  the  time !  A  fact  of  the  last  importance  in 
connection  with  the  peace  negotiations  was 
literally  general  property  in  Japan  last  sum- 
mer. It  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  any 
person  sufficiently  base  to  communicate  it  to 
a  foreign  newspaper;  none  such  was  found; 
and  even  the  Opposition  (which  sprang  into 
activity  the  moment  the  country's  success  had 
absolved  it  from  its  voluntary  promise  to  sup- 
port the  Government  as  long  as  the  war 
lasted)  maintained  dead  silence  on  a  point 
which  would  have  furnished  the  Opposition 
leaders  with  a  formidable  weapon. 

It  did  not  surprise  us  that  Admiral  Togo,  in 
his  wisdom,  should  not  have  published  the 
loss  of  the  battleship  Yashima  till  after  the 
victory  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  twelve  months 
after  the  disaster  had  occurred.  Silence 
comes  naturally  to  the  great  "Hundredth 
Man"  but  that  no  whisper  of  the  misfor- 
tune should  have  reached  Japan  in  the  vo- 
luminous correspondence  which  was  kept  up 
with  the  squadron,  and  that  not  one  of  the 
officers  or  men  of  the  Yashima  (they  were  all 
saved)  should  have  given  way  to  the  desire  to 
speak  of  the  event  to  their  families  and 
friends — this   is  little   less  than   miraculous. 
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Yet  the  Japanese  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
and  are  slightly  amused  at  our  singling  the 
incident  out  for  admiration.  It  was  an  evo- 
lution in  the  Fourth  Dimension — right  off  our 
plane — one  of  the  points  on  which  we  must 
be  satisfied  with  demonstration  instead  of 
explanation.  I  have  said  that  the.  Japanese 
make  few  attempts  to  explain  their  motives 
to  us;  and  they  are  in  no  way  anxious  to  per- 
suade us  to  explain  ours.  Acts,  they  rightly 
think,  are  the  only  satisfactory  solvents  of 
most  difficult  questions.  George  Eliot  says 
somewhere  (I  quote  from  memory)  "Let 
the  wise  refrain  from  overmuch  explanation, 
seeing  that  it  only  causes  the  foolish  to 
stumble." 

I  spoke  just  now  of  the  faith  in  her  mission 
which  will  be  Japan's  greatest  strength  in  the 
long  and  arduous  task  which  she  has  under- 
taken. That  faith  will  need  to  be  strong  in- 
deed not  to  be  taxed  to  the  utmost  during  the 
many  years  which  must  go  to  the  task's 
accomplishing.  The  difficulties  are  enormous, 
and  can  be  met  only  one  by  one  as  they  arise, 
although  the  general  character  of  them  can  be 
well  foreseen  already. 

MEETING    FOREIGN    HOSTILITY 

The  first,  and  probably  the  one  which  will 
most  constantly  recur,  lies  in  the  propensity — 
almost  the  mania — for  intrigue,  which  exists 
in  all  truly  Oriental  countries.  Only  non- 
Oriental  perspicacity  can  judge  of  its  strength 
to  harm,  and  there  Japan  has  the  advantage 
of  her  un-Eastern  isolation.  Marquis  I  to  has 
noted  with  unerring  eyes  the  radical  vice  of 
the  Koreans,  in  which  unfortunately  the 
Chinese  largely  participate,  the  passion  for 
intrigue.  The  calm  scorn  with  which  he 
meets  it,  the  patience  with  which  he  reiterates 
his  temperate  rebukes,  his  warnings  of  the 
suicidal  foolishness  of  indulging  in  it,  show 
the  line  which  Japan  intends  to  follow  in  this 
regard.  She  would  have  at  least  the  poor 
satisfaction  of  knowing  the  delimitations  of 
its  dangerous  beat,  were  intrigue  in  China  and 
Korea  merely  Chinese  and  Korean ;  but  un- 
happily, two  great  European  powers  appear 
to  believe  that  they  will  find  their  advantage 
in  sowing  and  propagating  it.  This  fatal 
course  of  disturbance  and  obstruction  is  car- 
ried on  by  every  possible  method  (none  being 
considered  too  base  or  too  petty  to  serve  the 
turn)  under  the  aegis  of  established  diplo- 
matic representatives,  ostensibly  in  friendly 


relations  with  Japan.  These  relations,  in  the 
case  of  Russia,  have  of  course  only  just  been 
renewed;  Japan  must  appear  to  believe  them 
sincere,  and  nothing  must  be  said  or  done  to 
"rub  in"  the  "recent  unpleasantness." 
The  "other  boy"  was  licked  in  honest  fight 
and  should  be  willing  to  shake  hands  like  a 
gentleman.  He  had  to  shake  hands,  but,  like 
the  villain  of  all  school  stories,  did  it  with  a 
very  bad  grace  and  is  prepared  to  revenge  the 
drubbing  by  secret  annoyance  and  persecu- 
tion. Grant  that  boy  a  numberless  following 
of  unscrupulous  adherents,  and  then  reckon 
how  much  peace  is  likely  to  be  the  share  of 
his  whilom  opponent. 

The  case  of  Germany,  Japan's  second  ad- 
versary in  her  great  undertaking,  is  quite  a 
different  one.  The  relations  between  the  two 
countries  are  of  ancient  and  respectable 
standing,  and  it  is  important  that  nothing 
should  be  done  by  Japan  to  ruffle  their  ap- 
parent harmony.  Without  pretending  to 
pronounce  on  political  situations,  I  must 
state  my  convictions,  founded  on  many  years' 
observation,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
sincere  or  spontaneous  than  the  gratitude  and 
admiration  which  the  Japanese  have  till  now 
expressed  for  the  Germans.  They  received 
from  Germany  the  greatest  and  most  solid 
benefits  of  example,  assistance,  and  advice,  in 
the  early  days  when  they  were  remodeling 
their  court  and  reorganizing  their  army.  In 
the  way  of  science,  Doctor  Baelz  and  the  late 
Doctor  Scriba  are  the  fathers  of  the  Japanese 
faculty,  now  on  a  level  with  any  in  the  world. 
There  are  Germans  living  in  Japan  now,  in  one 
quality  or  another,  who  are  universally  re- 
spected and  who  have  received  high  marks  of 
imperial  favor.  The  recent  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary, Count  d'Arco  Valley,  was  so  be- 
loved that  a  general  petition  was  sent  to  his 
government  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  re- 
main where  he  had  won  all  confidence  and 
all  hearts.  It  was  a  public  grief  when  he  had 
to  leave  the  country. 

There  have,  indeed,  been  German  repre- 
sentatives in  times  pasl  who  were  anything 
but  popular,  who  had  become  imbued  early 
in  life  with  the  old  fallacy  that  whoever  treated 
with  the  Japanese  treated  with  Orientals,  and 
that  the  "gunboat  and  bluster"  policy  was 
the  only  one  likely  to  produce  results.  But 
their  sins  and  mistakes  were  all  overlooked  in 
view  of  the  great  and  lasting  benefits  which 
German   teaching   and  advice   had   procured 
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for  Japan.  But  German  policy  to-day  is  so 
strongly  tinctured  with  Germany's  new  am- 
bitions that  it  is  difficult  for  the  Japanese  to , 
recognize  their  old  friend.  Germany's  belief 
in  her  need  for  expansion  has  taken  hysterical 
proportions,  and  makes  hysterical  demon- 
strations. *  These  are  fostered  by  the  restless 
attitude  of  the  Kaiser,  always  fretting  to  be 
leading  gentleman  in  whatever  drama  is  being 
enacted,  and  showing  the  true  histrionic  jeal- 
ousy and  susceptibility  when  the  role  is  de- 
nied him.  Fuss  and  irritation  seem  to  be  the 
inevitable  accompaniment  of  all  his  foreign 
policy  and  a  profane  outsider  is  tempted  to 
think  that  he  imagines  it  more  advantageous 
to  "fake  up  "  a  row  of  any  sort  than  to  be  left 
out  of  the  calculations  altogether. 

Such  a  fake  is  certainly  Germany's  avowed 
suspicion — amounting  to  an  accusation — that 
Japan  is  not  going  to  maintain  the  "open 
door"  in  Korea  and  Manchuria.  Another 
was  produced  in  the  artificial  alarm  aroused 
about  German  colonization  in  Kiaochau  in 
China.  These  errors  seem  too  foolish  to  re- 
quire a  categorical  refutation.  Japan  is  so 
deeply  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  "open 
door''  that  if  she  is  given  free  hand  the  mar- 
kets of  the  East  will  provide  rich,  wide  fields 
for  the  legitimate  commerce  of  the  world. 

Official  opposition  can  be  met  and  dealt 
with  by  open  and  official  methods,  but  un- 
fortunately the  policy  of  fuss  and  irritation 
has  inspired  a  number  of  private  German 
firms  and  individuals  (for  we  cannot  believe 
that  their  treacherous  attacks  and  ingenious 
calumnies  receive  authorization  from  any 
official  source  at  home)  to  stir  up  trouble  for 
Japan  on  every  subject  and  every  occasion. 
These  people  practically  own  English  news- 
papers in  China,  Korea,  and  Japan,  and  all 
that  print  and  publicity  can  do  to  distort 
truth,  to  disseminate  falsehoods  injurious  to 
Japan,  to  raise  obstacles  in  the  way  of  her 
accomplishing  her  difficult  task,  is  done — 
and  bears  fruit.  These  are  some  of  the  eter- 
nally recurring  annoyances  so  discouraging 
to  earnest  workers.  Then  there  are  the  con- 
scientious wiseacres  who  write  to  their  gov- 
ernments, as  I  am  sorry  to  say  a  prominent 
American  official  is  said  to  have  just  done, 
that  "  the  object  of  the  new  Japanese  tariff  is 
to  drive  the  foreign  Powers  out  of  the  com- 
mercial arena  on  the  Pacific,"  and  "that  it 
will  therefore  have  a  grave  effect  on  American 
interests." 


The  American  tariff  has  never  been  charged 
with  a  worse  motive  than  the  encouragement 
of  home  industries.  Japan  models  her  tariff 
on  the  American  one,  and  straightway  the 
ploughshare  is  recognized  for  a  sword.  Yet 
Japan  has  been  as  emphatic  as  the  other 
Powers  in  protesting  against  the  threatened 
change  in  the  management  of  the  Chinese 
customs — as  resolute  as  America  or  England 
in  her  insistence  that  there  shall  be  no  juggling 
with  the  admirable  methods  instituted  and 
carried  out  by  Sir  Robert  Hart.  Did  she  de- 
sire to  drive  foreign  Powers  from  the  Chinese 
"commercial  arena"  it  would  be  easy  enough 
for  her,  in  her  present  position,  to  wink  at 
Chinese  intrigue  in  that  direction  and  then 
claim  her  reward  in  nameless  facilities  only 
granted  to  herself.  Some  great  statesman  I 
think  has  said  that  there  is  nothing  so  harm- 
ful, so  obstructive  of  sound  diplomacy  as  to 
impute  criminal  motives  where  none  exist,  or 
to  employ  the  obsolete  weapon .  of  intrigue 
when  others  have  discarded  it.  Japan  makes 
no  profession  of  being  more  loyal,  more  self- 
sacrificing  than  her  neighbors.  I  have  heard 
people  sneer  at  the  sincerity  of  Japan's  desire 
to  civilize  the  East — these  persons  say  that 
she  uses  the  cloak  of  philanthropy  to  cover 
the  most  sinister  designs,  that  even  her  hu- 
mane treatment  of  the  Russian  wounded  was 
a  part  of  the  farce,  and  that  now  the  cleansing 
of  Korea  is  another  chapter  of  it.  I  would  ask 
those  who  disbelieve  in  political  philanthropy 
— to  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  Japan 
makes  no  claim — to  try  to  realize  what  it 
would  mean  to  her  to  have  civilized  and  de- 
cently honest  neighbors  in  China,  Manchuria, 
and  Korea.  Her  safety  demands  them,  her 
commerce  requires  them.  She  chooses  to  do 
business,  politically  speaking,  on  the  broad 
common-sense  basis  of  the  "West.  The  deca- 
dent neighbors  must  be  brought  to  under- 
stand those  methods,  otherwise  Japan,  now 
committed  to  solidarity  with  Europe  and 
America,  must  present  to  the  world  the  ludi- 
crous anomaly  of  a  householder  who  protects 
the  front  of  his  mansion  with  Chubb  locks, 
electric  lights,  and  alarm  bells,  the  watch  and 
ward  of  the  dignified  policeman  on  his  beat — 
while  in  the  back  yard  mediaeval  battle  axes, 
poisoned  arrows,  and  two  handed  swords  are 
in  requisition  to  repel  the  assaults  of  a  bar- 
baric horde!  Japan  means  her  back  door  to 
be  as  safe  and  dignified  as  her  front  one, 
and  the    only    way    to    accomplish    that    is 
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to    first    disarm    and   then  civilize  the  bar- 
barians. 

The  disarming  has  been  done — twice  over; 
but  it  will  have  to  be  done  again,  if — to  con- 
tinue the  metaphor — copious  supplies  of 
their  favorite  weapons  are  constantly  be- 
ing handed  to  the  barbarians  over  some 
treacherous  neighbor's  garden  wall.  When 
that  neighbor  calls  on  stated  days  to  leave 
cards  at  the  front  door  with  kind  inquiries  for 
the  family's  health  and  personal  advice  as  to 
the  best  way  of  dealing  with  barbarians,  it 
would  seem  to  require  a  good  deal  of  self-re- 
straint not  to  kick  him  down  ihe  steps.  Poor 
hard-beset  Japan  has  to  go  further  and  smile 
politely.  Then  the  neighbor  goes  away  and 
tells  everybody  to  beware  of  the  dark  and 
dangerous   hypocrite. 

THE    MISSION    IN    CHINA 

This  is  scarcely  an  exaggerated  picture  of 
the  present  situation.  But  the  men  who  have 
to  meet  it  are  the  men  who  have  fought  en- 
lightenment battles  too  long  and  too  well  to 
falter  now.  Whatever  their  personal  bias  on 
other  subjects,  they  form  a  compact  and 
serried  force  in  regard  to  this.  And  the  coun- 
try goes  with  them.  There  has  arisen  in 
Japan  a  feeling,  universal  among  the  educated 
classes,  that  the  nation  has  a  mission  of  the 
highest  gravity  to  carry  out  in  regard  to  the 
races  across  the  China  Sea.  Altruism  is  less 
its  cause  than  its  effect.  The  conviction  of 
Japanese  responsibility,  as  apart  from  per- 
sonal welfare,  in  this  matter  springs  in  the 
first  instance  from  what  one  might  call  family 
pride.  The  acknowledged,  though  somewhat 
remote,  connection  with  the  Chinese  and 
Mongolian  races  makes  the  degraded  condition 
of  those  races  an  intolerable  humiliation  to  the 
proud  enlightened  Japanese,  and  mixed  with 
this  is  some  true  pity  for  their  wretched  con- 
dition. 

He  sees  in  them  the  germs  of  the  same  qual- 
ities which  have  proved  of  such  inestimable 
value  to  himself — courage,  versatility,  pa- 
tience, industry.  There  is  the  joy  of  power  in 
bringing  these  to  the  light — the  vision  of  his 
own  award  on  his  work  when  the  tiresome 
misguided  brother,  reclaimed  through  his 
efforts,  shall  be  once  more  a  decent  member 
of  society  and  a  credit  to  the  family.  What- 
ever the  motive  which  first  leads  us  to  help 
others,  the  fact  that  we  are  helping  them 
makes  us  feel  kindly   toward  them,    and   the 


altruism  which  may  have  been  lacking  at  the 
beginning  of  the  enterprise,  often  becomes 
a  powerful  factor  before  it  is  concluded.  I 
have  heard  educated  Japanese  of  different 
classes  speak  with  honest  pity  and  sympathy 
of  these  Asiatic  peoples  who  have  been 
deprived  of  the  opportunities  which  were 
accorded  to  Japan.  And  in  the  case  of  China 
there  is  beyond  all  this,  true  gratitude  for 
the  countless  benefits  of  art,  religion,  and 
learning,  which  this  country  received  from 
her  in  the  past.  ' '  We  need  her,  but  she  needs 
us  now ;  we  owe  too  much  to  China  to  refuse 
to  help  her ;  if  she  is  so  blind  as  to  repulse  the 
gifts  we  bring,  we  shall  persevere  until  she 
perceives  their  value."  That  is  the  moral 
attitude  toward  China  of  the  more  refined  and 
studious  minds. 

PUBLIC    OPINION   IN   JAPAN 

If  we  wish  to  forcast  the  future  relation  of 
Japan  to  China  and  Korea,  we  must  take  into 
account  the  various  elements  of  public  opinion 
which  directly  and  indirectly  will  shape  Jap- 
anese action.  For  public  opinion  does  exist 
and  is  gathering  force  every  day.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  emphasize  this  fact,  because  it  is  too 
little  recognized  abroad.  Writers  who  pose 
as  authorities  are  ready  to  assert,  as  does  the 
author  of  "New  Far  East"  that  Japan  is  "at 
present,  and  will  be  for  many  years  to  come, 
ruled  by  an  oligarchy  which,  while  animated 
by  a  more  intelligent  and  progressive  spirit 
than  that  which  governs  Russia,  differs  from 
it  in  no  essential  aspect.  The  masses  of  the 
Japanese  people  have  no  better  knowledge  of 
public  and  foreign  affairs  than  do  the  masses 
of  the  people  in  Russia."  And  further,  that 
"the  people  have  really  almost  no  voice  in  the 
government." 

The  first  proposition  is  scarcely  worth  re- 
futing. It  is  well  known  that  it  took  six 
months  for  the  news  of  the  "Red  Sunday" 
massacres  to  travel  to  the  more  distant  prov- 
inces of  Russia.  Where  the  masses  of  the 
people  cannot  read,  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  take  interest  in  any  but  the  most 
startling  political  events.  Where  the  govern- 
ment is  not  a  representative  one  it  is  mere 
waste  of  time  for  them  to  do  so. 

The  second  assertion  is  disposed  of  by  the 
following  facts.  In  Japan  there  were  already 
in  1902,  1,328  newspapers,  dailies  and  others, 
the  highest  circulation  of  any  one  paper  reach- 
ing about  a  quarter  of  a  million.     Among  the 
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lower  classes  one  paper  is  read,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  observe,  by  five  or  six  persons. 
A  very  few  of  the  older  people  cannot  read, 
but  all  the  younger  generations  can.  The  most 
eager  interest  is  taken,  not  only  in  stirring 
public  events,  but  in  administrative  measures, 
such  as  the  very  recent  nationalization  of 
the  railways.  Every  newspaper  posts  its 
daily  issue  in  the  street,  and  all  day  long 
groups  of  readers,  too  poor  to  buy  a  copy,  re- 
place each  other  to  scan  the  news  of  the  day. 
Discussion  runs  high  among  people  who  are 
far  below  the  voter's  level,  though  every  male 
over  twenty  five  years  of  age  and  paying  a 
direct  tax  of  ten  yen  (five  dollars)  is  entitled 
to  vote.  The  rights  of  discussion,  public  as- 
sembly, and  publication  are  as  full  and  as 
fully  taken  advantage  of  as  in  England. 

THE  PATRIOTISM  OF  ALL  CLASSES 

Public  opinion  is  everywhere  a  complex 
article,  made  up  of  numerous  and  often  oppos- 
ing elements.  The  majority  carries  the  day, 
but  by  the  time  that  happens,  the  majority 
has  had  to  listen  to  all  the  arguments  of  the 
minority  and  has,  consciously  sometimes,  but 
generally  unconsciously,  absorbed  enough  in 
the  way  of  thought  and  statement  from  the 
opposition  to  sensibly  color  or  modify  its  views 
on  the  subject  in  hand.  Even  the  least 
numerous  class  of  thinkers  have  lent  some  tinge 
which,. unacknowledged  though  it  may  be,  has 
in  fact  affected  the  final  result.  In  Japan  as 
elsewhere,  we  have  some  prominent  states- 
men, working  singly  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try as  they  apprehend  it;  some,  working  for 
themselves — aspiring  to  power  or  distinction 
or  fortune  as  the  case  may  be;  we  have 
dreamers,  who  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  Utopia,  our  noble  practical  altruists, 
our  canny  business  men,  bent  on  extracting  an 
advantage  from  each  turn  in  public  affairs. 
We  have  in  each  and  all  of  them  something 
more,  and  that  is,  when  the  final  test  comes 
to  be  applied,  a  patriot,  and  when  the  greater 
number  of  these  men  find  each  a  satisfaction 
of  his  particular  aspiration  or  tendency  in  a 
certain  line  of  political  conduct,  it  is  not  rash 
to  predict  that  that  line  is  the  one  which 
will  be  carried  out. 

FACING    THE    FUTURE 

The  occupation  and  re-organization  of 
Korea  and  the  modernization  of  China  are 
propositions  which  appeal  to  all  these  vari- 


eties of  aspirations  in  Japan.  The  disinter- 
ested are  willing  to  face  all  trouble  and  all  risk 
in  the  attainment  of  their  patriotic  or  ideal 
aims.  The  ambitious  men  and  the  keen 
financiers  see  the  immense  opportunities 
offered  and  intend  to  grasp  them.  The  men  of 
good  sound  sense  see  in  these  new  spheres  of 
activity  the  most  admirable  possibilities  of 
carrying  out  the  tasks  for  which  sensible  peo- 
ple are  born,  that-of  making  the  world  go  round, 
of  forwarding  commerce  and  education,  of  in- 
creasing general  prosperity  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  of  placing  immense  numbers  of 
fellow  beings  on  a  plane  where  it  is  possible 
to  treat  with  them  on  all  questions  in  a  decent 
and  reasonable  manner.  All  these  converging 
wills,  interests,  tendencies,  go  to  designating 
Japan's  policy  with  absolute  clearness  and  to 
supporting  it  with  almost  unanimous  effort. 

No  one  pretends  that  the  difficulties  are  not 
tremendous,  or  that  to  attain  further  advan- 
tage some  heavy  sacrifices  must  not  be  made. 
I  think  the  Japanese  see  all  this  as  clearly  as 
any  outsider  can  do.  But  Japan  is  quite  pre- 
pared to  go  on  very  short  commons, figuratively 
speaking,  to  get  the  business  going,  and  two 
things  must  be  remembered.  The  first  is  this, 
that  all  the  hardest  work  comes  in  the  be- 
ginning; that  Korea,  once  "Japanesed,"  (for 
nothing  less  than  that  radical  process  will  in- 
fuse healthy  life  into  the  horrible  little  nest  of 
corruption  we  now  contemplate)  will  run  itself 
safely  in  time ;  and  that  China  is  going  forward 
steadily  in  the  work  of  reformation  from  be- 
low. Little  by  little  the  many  thousands  of 
young  Chinese  men  who  have  been  educated 
abroad,  or  by  foreign  teachers  at  home,  are 
climbing  into  the  administration  and  will 
gradually  replace  the  old  retrogade  staff  of  the 
nation.  I  have  talked  with  some  of  them  and 
have  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  breadth 
of  their  views  and  the  sturdy  patience  with 
which  they  enter  the  ranks  as  humble  pri- 
vates, prepared  to  devote  their  whole  lives  to 
the  task  of  becoming  leaders. 

The  second  consideration  which  must  de- 
termine Japan's  attitude  in  the  Far  East  is  an 
imperative  one.  There  is  no  safety  or  pros- 
perity for  her  now  unless  China  and  Korea  are 
safe  and  prosperous  also.  And,  unless  the 
ocean  should  suddenly  cast  up  a  new  conti- 
nent peopled  with  strenuous  and  intelligent 
teachers,  politically  strong  enough  to  enforce 
attention,  there  is  no  nation,  except  Japan, 
to  do  the  work. 
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ARE  WE  on  the  verge  of  a  revolution 
in  rapid  transit?  To-day  the  cry 
l  everywhere  is  for  subways.  Paris  is 
constructing  a  6o-mile  system.  London  has 
been  driving  deep  tubes  in  every  direction, 
and  is  now  burrowing  close  to  the  surface. 
Berlin  is  planning  three  more  systems.  Bud- 
apest, Vienna,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  have  their 
underground  lines.  Buenos  Aires  has  been 
waiting  five  years  to  begin  a  model  four-track 
subway.  And  even  Athens  has  an  electric 
tunnel  under  the  city.  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia are  building;  San  Francisco,  Cleve- 
land, and  Pittsburg  are  longing.  New  York 
is  to  undertake  the  expenditure  of  $300 ,000,000 
more  for  construction  alone.  Wh.it  need  is 
there  for  anything  different  ?  Surely  elevate] 
construction  is  dead,  and  most  of  the  present 
roads  ought  to  come  down,  with  their  hideous 
noises  for  unfortunate  alia  iters,  their  rain 
of  iron  dust  and  often  bolts  and  spikes  and 
parts  of  cars;  with  their  grimy  and  gaunt 
skeletons  of  steel  and  wood  shutting  out  the 
sunlight  from  street  and  tenement  below; 
with  an  increasing  roll  of  third  rail  victims,  of 
suicides,  and  of  ears  plunging  into  the  street. 

Berlin's  graceful  elevated  structure 
Philadelphia,  to  he  sure,  is  building  an  ele- 
vated structure  with  a  solid  floor  oi  steel  and 
concrete  and  ballast  that  will  eliminate  noise 
at  least.  Berlin  has  a  well-known  road 
through  some  of  its  boulevards,  so  quiet  that 
the  three  and  a  halt'  cent  service  m  Pullman 
cars  has  made  property  go  up  111  value  instead 
of  down;  so  attractive  with  its  monu- 
mental stations  and  richly  carved  pillars  as 
to  beautify  even  some  of  the  palace-lined 
streets  of  the  German  White  City.  Almost 
hidden  bv  trees  in  summer,  the  graceful  arched 
structure  is  called  the  umbrella  of  Berlin; 
and,  under   its  water-tight   and  light    colored 


floor  the  children  play  and  every  one  finds 
shelter  from  rain  and  snow  and  summer 
sun. 

The  road  crosses  a  river  bridge,  and  the 
grass-bordered  walk  merges  into  a  vaulted 
cathedral  aisle,  the  steel  changing  to  colored 
brick,  enlivened  here  and  there  with  bright 
mosaics.  The  Germans  settled  the  elevated 
noise  question  twenty -five  years  ago,  when 
they  built  their  first  steam  overhead  structure 
in  Berlin.  They  found  that  a  solid,  ballasted 
floor  was  a  sure  cure.  And  the  noisiest  Ameri- 
can road  to-day,  which  is  paying  out  several 
millions  for  damages  to  abutters,  found  also 
by  experiment  with  the  same  construction 
that  their  noise  might  have  been  reduced  80 
per  cent.  But  the  lesson  was  learned  too 
late,  and  the  quiet  flooring  was  removed 
lest  the  public  discover  what  might  have  been. 

THE  TRIAL  OF  SUBWAY  TUNNELS 

Noise  and  dirt  and  uncouthness  of  appear- 
ance blackened  the  reputation  of  elevated 
roads  and  turned  the  city  traveller  from  the 
light  and  air  of  the  streets  down  into  subways 
underground.  England  has  tolerated  but  one 
overhead  line,  along  the  docks  at  Liverpool. 
For  London,  bad  as  its  smokv,  gassy  tunnels 
were,  nothing  above  ground  was  for  a  moment 
considered,  and  passengers  choked  and  per- 
spired in  the  dingy  Metropolitan  trains  till 
electricity  finally  came  to  the  rescue. 

But  even  to-day,  with  all  the  advance  in 
electric  traction  and  improved  methods  of 
ventilation,  no  subways  in  the  world  are 
wholly  satisfactory.  The  air  underground  in 
Boston  and  Glasgow  is  comfortable  and  good, 
but  is  not  outside  air.  The  smooth  running 
trains  of  the  "Tuppenny  Tube"  in  London 
tend  to  lull  one  to  sleep,  but  the  at mosphere  is 
hot  and  close,  especially  in  summer.  Another 
tube  is  cooler  and  has  soft-lighted  cars;    but 
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the  trains  roar  through  a  fungus-scented 
tunnel.  In  Liverpool,  the  Mersey  trains 
rush  under  the  river  at  50  miles  an  hour; 
flame-arc  electric  lights  give  the  stations  al- 
most the  brilliancy  of  sunlight;  ventilating 
fans  continually  change  the  air  in  the  tunnel 
and  now  in  the  cars  too ;  there  are  penny 
fares,  three-minute  service  all  day  long,  pro- 
fusion of  seats,  a  management  that  delights 
to  please  the  public  in  every  way.  And  yet, 
as  in  every  subway,  there  is  too  much  noise, 
there  is  no  outlook  from  the  windows,  and  the 
luxury  of  outdoor  travel  cannot  be  counter- 
feited. 

Of  course  many  people  get  used  to  con- 
ditions that  are  not  perfect  or  healthy.  But 
even  the  most  enthusiastic  subway  advocate 
receives  a  shock  in  Berlin.  It  comes  after 
riding  in  an  elevated  train  along  Bulow  Strasse 
where,  from  the  great  plate  glass  windows 
of  a  noisless  parlor  car,  one  sees,  between  the 
trees  of  the  boulevard,  the  profusion  of 
flower-covered  balconies,  and  those  lines  of 
beautiful,  ever  changing  house  fronts,  which, 
in  their  variety  of  form  and  color  and  orna- 
ment, make  Berlin  to-day  perhaps  more  than 
a  rival  of  Paris.  One  passes  under  a  great 
domed  station  across  a  park  where  the  richly 
decorated  elevated  structure  fits  in  perfectly 
with  the  work  of  the  landscape  architect; 
then  down  an  incline,  between  handsome 
wrought-iron  fences,  sculptured  posts,  with 
shrubs  and  vines,  and  between  white  tiled 
walls,  into  a  subway.  But  what  a  change! 
Only  darkness  can  be  seen  from  the  windows. 
Neither  the  ballast  of  the  roadway  in  this 
subway  nor  the  science  of  the  German  car 
builder,  could  keep  down  the  reverberating 
noise  of  the  swift  train.  No  softness  of  cut 
glass  lights,  or  crimson  upholstery  of  the 
luxurious  seats,  or  glisten  of  polished  brass 
posts,  or  soft  curtains,  carpeted  floor,  beauti- 
fully designed  woodwork,  can  make  one  for- 
get the  delightful  panorama  left  behind. 
The  street  above,  too,  has  lost  its  cloistered 
walk,  its  quiet,  picturesque  trains  of  crimson, 
white,  and  yellow,  and  the  handsome  Stations 
of  stone  and  metal.  Of  course  in  America 
the  passengers  should  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
much  and  to  ride  underground,  if  that  alone 
can  rid  the  streets  of  such  intolerable  struc- 
tures as  encumber  them  to-day.  But  in 
Berlin  no  one  can  help  wondering  why  a  sub- 
way was  built  at  all. 

But  while  European    subways    are  having 


some  troubles,  it  has  remained  for  New  York 
to  happen  on  the  most  serious  difficulties  of  all. 
After  years  of  patient  waiting,  of  long  study 
and  planning,  of  solving  hard  problems,  the 
great  subway  system  was  put  in  operation, 
only  to  meet  most  unexpected  trials.  The 
cars  proved  not  to  have  doors  or  seats  enough 
to  handle  the  great  crowds,  and  trains  had  to 
run  far  below  the  contract  speed.  In  at- 
tempting to  keep  up  to  the  schedule,  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  electric  current  was  used. 
which  heated  up  the  subway  till,  last  summer, 
a  temperature  was  reached  as  high  as  95  de- 
grees. Heavy  braking  wore  the  brake  shoes 
so  that  the  air  is  constantly  filled  with  flying 
particles  of  jagged  iron,  large  enough  to  be 
caught  and  weighed,  which  may  endanger  the 
lungs,  to  say  nothing  of  injuring  eyes,  stain- 
ing clothes,  and  irritating  throats.  The  trains 
are  so  noisy  that  conversation  is  practically 
out  of  the  question  when  moving. 

Car  lights  are  often  too  dim  to  read  without 
eye-strain  and  headache.  Cold  draughts  are 
too  numerous  in  winter,  and  gales  of  wind 
sweep  the  stairways.  The  roadbed  is  covered 
with  oil  and  iron,  which  are  also  fast  blacken- 
ing the  walls  and  ceiling.  Accidents  of  every 
description  are  frequent,  especially  to  em- 
ployees, of  whom  too  many  are  killed.  Com- 
pared with  the  other  subways  of  the  world, 
the  New  York  one,  in  spite  of  its  advantages, 
is  unfortunately  the  hottest,  the  noisiest,  the 
dirtiest,  the  most  insanitary,  the  most  con- 
gested, the  most  prolific  of  accidents  and 
delays,  the  most  expensive  to  operate,  and 
yet  the  slowest.  Some  high  engineering 
authorities  consider  the  whole  thing  so  un- 
satisfactory that  no  more  subways  should  be 
built.  And  there  are  other  objections  raised 
to  them  of  course — such  as  the  high  cost, 
usually  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  a  noise- 
less elevated  road,  the  long  time  to  build, 
obstruction  to  street  travel  and  business  dur- 
ing construction,  settling  of  buildings,  inter- 
ference with  pipes,  wires,  sewers.  The  danger 
of  such  fatal  fires  as  occurred  underground  in 
Paris  and  Liverpool  has  only  very  recently 
been  completely  guarded  against,  and  only  too 
in  London,  a  train  of  wooden  and  steel  cars 
having  been  destroyed  in  the  New  York  sub- 
way, in  a  fierce  fire  after  a  derailment,  nothing 
but  metal  being  left  unburned. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  with 
some  subways  in  the  future  will  be  to  keep 
them  cool.     Where  a  river  flows  overhead  or 
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there  is  much  water  in  the  ground,  or  the  sub- 
way is  short,  the  temperature  tends  to  keep 
down.  But  one  London  tube  has  already 
gone  up  twenty  degrees  since  it  was  built; 
and  the  New  York  subway,  in  which  about 
nine  times  as  much  heat  is  being  constantly 
produced  as  in  the  London  tunnel,  has  al- 
ready been  forty  degrees  warmer  than  the 
ground  around  it,  and  is  hotter  than  the  out- 
side air  almost  every  minute  of  the  year ;  and 
this  too  in  spite  of  a  million  cubic  feet  of  fresh 
outside  air  drawn  in  every  minute  and  circu- 
lated everywhere  by  the  movement  of  the 
trains.  The  earth  around  it  is  soaking  up 
heat  like  a  sponge,  and,  if  95  degrees  has  al- 
ready been  reached,  what  will  come  in  the 
future?  By  smoother  running  of  the  trains, 
or  reducing  their  average  speed  somewhat, 
the  amount  of  heat  in  the  New  York  subway 
can  be  reduced  to  about  a  third  of  what  it  is 
at  present,  or  even  a  sixth  with  new  cars; 
and  ventilating  devices  are  now  being  com- 
pleted. But,  with  all  the  difficulties  removed, 
manv  people  would  still  prefer  to  ride  in  the 
open  air,  and  so  have  abandoned  the  subway 
for  even  less  convenient  elevated  trains. 

Before  spending  $300,000,000  for  new  sub- 
ways, New  York,  like  every  other  city,  should 
consider  well  what  future  changes  may  be 
required  in  the  streets.  To-day  immense 
sums  are  being  spent  in  America  in  abolishing 
grade  crossings  of  railroads  and  highways. 
London  has  been  forced  to  go  still  further  and 
consider  the  abolition  of  grade  crossings  of 
even  passing  vehicles  at  important  street 
junctions,  where  the  growing  loss  of  time  from 
delays  has  been  estimated  to  reach  several 
million  dollars  every  year.  Bridges  or  tun- 
nels must  be  built  to  separate  one  line  of 
cross  traffic  from  another,  and  at  one  junction 
alone  the  cheapest  method  of  relief  will  cost 
53,500,000.  Furthermore,  the  appalling  in- 
crease in  city  accidents  to  people  from  cars, 
teams,  automobiles,  fire  engines,  etc.,  show- 
that  in  time  there  must  be  a  complete  separa- 
tion of  foot  passengers,  vehicles,  and  all  fast 
moving  cars;    and  how  shall  it  be  done? 

The  most  natural  plan  seems  to  be  to 
have  cars  in  subways,  and  the  sidewalks  all 
elevated  as  galleries.  Indeed  galleries  are 
already  urgently  needed  on  some  business 
streets,  where  roadways  are  too  narrow,  or 
merchandise  blocks  the  way.  Hut  where- 
ever  there  are  two  levels  of  vehicles,  as 
planned  in  London,  the  sidewalks  would  have 


to  be  about  32  feet  above  the  present  surface, 
43  feet  above  the  nearest  subway  platform, 
and  58  feet  above  the  lowest  subway  platform, 
which  would  mean  great  expense  to  provide 
and  run  elevators  to  carry  passengers  up  and 
down.  And  though  elevators  work  to  greater 
depths  in  London,  it  would  be  a  very  dif- 
ferent matter  to  handle  some  American 
crowds  in  them. 

Another  alternative  for  the  future  would  be 
to  place  the  sidewalks  underground,  along- 
side the  subway  tracks ;  but  that  would  leave 
vehicles  and  merchandise  alone  in  the. light 
and  air,  and  keep  people  below  in  more  or  less 
darkness,  in  New  York  continually  breathing 
iron  dust,  silent  as  the  trains  roar  by  with 
shrieking  motors,  and  with  clouds  of  oily 
dust  and  bacteria  trailing  behind  them. 
Coal  would  then  be  dumped  in  far  above  the 
basements;  stores  and  their  show  windows 
would  be  at  the  bottom  of  everything.  Are 
not  subways  leading  us  on  too  far,  to  an  ex- 
treme overturning  of  the  streets?  Are  we 
ready  to  part  with  even  the  narrow  rift  of 
blue  and  white  sky  left  above  our  city  can- 
yons? When  the  earth  is  as  cool  as  the  moon, 
we  may  have  to  live  underground,  as  H.  G. 
Wells  has  pictured  the  Selinites  doing;  but  why 
not  enjoy  the  sun  and  sky  as  long  as  we  can  ? 
We  must  come  to  sidewalk  galleries  then,  and 
roadways  for  cross  traffic  ought  to  pass  down 
under  the  present  street  surface ;  only  there 
again  subways  are  fatally  in  the  way.  Cars 
should  be  kept  close  to  the  sidewalk  level,  and, 
as  the  latter  seems  sure  to  rise,  there  seems  no 
logical  escape  from  raising  the  cars  too. 

And  yet,  so  objectionable  are  our  present  ele- 
vated structures,  and  so  strong  and  righteous 
is  the  protest  at  even  their  continuance 
that  one  would  hesitate  to  suggest  the  con- 
struction of  even  such  a  splendid  type  of  road 
as  that  in  Berlin,  quiet  and  ornamental  as  it 
is.  It  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  continue 
the  present  structures,  even  if  we  should  cover 
them  with  concrete,  ballast  the  solid  floors, 
shut  in  the  last  remnants  of  noise  with  para- 
pets, and  let  our  architects  turn  the  rust- 
covered  eyesores  into  grateful  viaducts  of 
arched  and  moulded  stone.  No,  not  even 
though  new  cars  with  twice  as  many  seats  as 
now  and  long  rows  of  doors,  could  stop  under 
the  vaulted  roofs  of  new  and  fireproof  stations, 
completely  sheltered  from  the  weather,  and 
carry  increasing  throngs  with  far  less  ecu 
gestion  than  to-day.     On  account  of  narrow 
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AN  ELEVATED  RAILWAY  IN  BERLIN 

Showing  how  the  street  beneath  a  pleasing  structure  is  utilized 
as  a  playground  and  resting-place 

streets,  something  better  is  wanted,  without 
an)-  flooring  of  any  kind,  even  if  the  latter  is 
painted  white. 

And  now  for  a  glimpse  of  the  revolution. 
The  remedy  for  all  difficulties  curiously  can 
be  often  seen  all  about  us  to-day  in  America, 
spanning  streams  at  dizzv  heights,  or  even  in 
our  streets,  or  carrying  heavy  materials  and 
merchandise  about  our  manufactories.  But 
we  must  go  to  Germany  for  the  best  example. 


INCLINE  FROM  SUBWAY  TO  ELEVATED— BERLIN 

Showing  the  beauty  of  the  street  undestroyed  by  the  ornamental 

structure  of  the  railway 

A  few  years  ago,  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines had  accounts  of  a  strange  railway,  sus- 
pended over  a  river  in  Barmen  and  Elberfeld 
near  Cologne.  The  cars  hung  from  a  single 
rail  in  such  apparently  dangerous  fashion  that 
the  road  was  soon  forgotten  as  being  a 
freak  affair,  suited  only  for  the  daring  pleasure 
seekers  at  Coney  Island  and  our  trolley  parks. 
But  meanwhile  the  trains  went  on  running, 
and  engineers  studied,  and  tested,  and  thought 


A  SUSPENDED  RAILWAY  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION  IN  GERMANY 
Fast,  noiseless,  safe,  and  not  a  disfigurement  of  a  street.    The  Barmen-Elberfeld  Suspended  Railway 
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SKALITZER  STRASSE,  BERLIN 
Unmarred  by  the  elevated  tracks 


A  DECORATIVE  ELEVATED  STRUCTURE 

Imposed  upon  a  bridge  in  Berlin 


about  the  whole  thing,  until  some  of  them 
began  to  realize  that  this  modest  eight-mile 
line  would  revolutionize  rapid  transit  both  in 
our  cities  and  between  our  cities  as  well. 

Consider  for  a  moment  interurban  lines. 
For  the  highest  speeds  between  cities,  ordi- 
nary railways  have  serious  defects.  These 
defects  were  especially  brought  out  in  the 
famous  electric  experiments  at  Zossen  near 
Berlin,  in  which  a  speed  of  over  130  miles  an 
hour  was  reached.  It  was  found  that,  in  the 
future,  four  rails  will  be  needed  for  every 
track  instead  of  two,  the  additional  ones 
being  indispensable  as  guard  rails  on  account 
of  the  insecurity  of  shallow  wheel  flanges 
alone  to  prevent  trains  jumping  off  the  track, 
as  often  happens  to-day.  Curves  must  he 
very  gradual;  twelve  wheels  needed  to  a  car, 
spreading  out  almost  under  its  entire  length; 
and   everything   else   must  be   changed    and 


strengthened  at  great  expense.  At  Zossen, 
a  single  steel  car  weighed  over  100  tons,  and 
its  1,000  horse  power  motors  required  3,000 
horse  power  in  starting.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  found  that  a  suspended  ear  need  only 
to  weigh  29  tons  instead  of  100,  and  re- 
quires only  450  horse  power  motors  to  at- 
tain the  same  speed,  being  just  as  safe  with 
a  single  rail  and  four  wheels  per  car,  able 
to  take  far  sharper  curves  at  full  speed,  the 
roadbed  costing  much  less,  because,  with 
such  an  elevated  line,  there  would  be  no  em- 
bankments to  fill  in.  less  land  needed,  and 
everything  else  simpler.  When  the  high 
spied  line  is  built  between  Brussels  and  Ant- 
werp, there  will  be  some  astonished  railway 
men  in  this  country — astonished  because  we 
have  failed  so  long  to  appreciate  the  immense 
value  for  passenger  transport  of  the  sus- 
pended principle  seen  in  our  cableways  and 
trolley  conveyors. 

But    it   is   for   city   service   the   suspended 


AX  ARTISTIC  ELEVATED  STATION  IN"  BERLIN 

Of  a  somewhat  llorid  tone — but  compare  it  with  our  elevated 

stations 


A  HIGH   BRIDGE  OVER  A  CANAL 
And  over  another  bridge  just  before  the  line  reaches  the  power 

house 
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type  of  elevated  railway  offers  the  greatest 
advantages,  too  startling  almost  for  belief; 
and  yet  there  seems  no  escape  from  the  ver- 
dict of  some  of  the  best  authorities  in  this 
country  and  Europe.  First  of  all,  it  is  even 
quieter  than  a  surface  car.  It  costs  less  than 
any  other  elevated  type,  and  only  from  a 
fifth  to  a  tenth  of  what  a  subway  does.  It 
can  be  built  with  no  flooring  or  ties  of  any 
kind  to  shut  out  any  light  or  collect  snow, 
having  slender  girders  supported  by  graceful 
arches,  almost  hidden  by  trees,  if  desired,  as 
over  a  street  in  Elberfeld. 

Instead  of  being  a  dangerous  road,  it  has 
proved  the  safest  known.     On  the  first  line, 


THE  LUXURIOUS  INTERIOR  OF  A  SUSPENDED  CAR 
Used  on  the  Barmen-Elberfeld  Suspended  Railway 

no  train  can  run  off  the  track  in  any  possible 
way;  neither  can  the  breaking  of  an  axle  or 
wheel  or  any  part  of  a  truck  allow  a  drop  of 
more  than  an  inch  or  two.  No  employee  can 
be  run  over,  and  the  third  rail  is  completely 
out  of  the  way.  At  stations,  there  is  no  space 
between  car  and  platform  to  fall  into,  and  a 
netting  prevents  all  falling  into  the  street. 
This  netting  can  be  placed  low,  so  that  even 
a  person  trying  to  commit  suicide  by  jumping 
in  front  of  an  approaching  train  cannot  be 
struck;  and,  as  the  wheels  are  over  the  cars, 
there  is  nothing  that  can  kill.  A  car  with 
twice  the  seats  of  a  surface  car  can  be  run  at 
twice  the  speed  for  half  the  cost,  there  being 
a  great  saving  in  weight,  especially  from  the 


A  DECORATIVE   POWER   HOUSE 
Of  the  Berlin  Elevated  and  Underground  Railway 

simplicity  of  the  trucks.  Switching  can  be  so 
simplified  that  local  and  express  trains  can 
change  tracks  or  relative  positions  at  will, 
without  loops.  Suspended  cars  could  even  run 
in  the  New  York  or  Boston  subways  if  desired, 
and  can  pass  over  existing  bridges  without 
expensive  changes.  They  can  run  as  close 
to  the  ground  as  a  surface  car,  if  wanted,  with 
no  snow  to  be  ploughed  off  and  of  course 
with  no  wheels  to  run  over  a  pedestrian. 
There  is  no  shock  in  taking  curves,  or  even 
friction.  The  cars  swing  out  automatically 
to  just  the  right  angle  for  every  speed. 

Cities  that  cannot  afford  a  subway  can  now 
have  something  far  better  at  far  less  cost: 
no  darkness,  no  heat,  no  noise,  no  dust,  good 
air,  sunlight,  economy,  and  speed.  Cities 
that  alreadv  have  noisv  elevated  roads  can 


A  SPEED-TEST  ELECTRIC  CAR 

Used  in  the  trials  on  the  experimental  tracks  between  Berlin  and 
Zossen.    The  maximum  speed  of  this  car  was  130^  miles  an  hour 
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afford  to  build  lines  parallel  to  the  present 
ones  on  account  of  the  low  cost,  and  then 
tear  down  the  old  structures.  With  the 
$300,000,000  to  be  spent  for  subways,  New 
York  might  build  even  750  miles  of  line, 
though  500  miles  would  supply  every  need  for 
years  to  come,  allowing  39  north  and  south 
tracks  on  Manhattan  Island,  58  cross  town 
tracks,  lines  radiating  all  over  Brooklyn,  and 
the  replacing  of  every  present  elevated  road 
with  the  improved  type.  In  the  congested 
parts  of  the  city,  all  surface  cars  could  be 
removed  from  the  streets,  with  their  awful 
roll  of  costly  accidents.  The  more  economi- 
cal suspended  cars  would  probably  allow 
even  two-cent  fares  for  short  distances,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  companies  as  well  as 
the  public.  The  number  of  lines  afforded  in 
every  direction  could  quickly  put  an  end  to 
congestion,  and  allow  what  every  really 
practical  railway  man  has  long  desired — a 
seat  for  every  passenger  at  every  hour  of  the 
day. 

The  people,  instead  of  having  to  ride  in  the 
dark  cellars  of  the  streets,  into  which  are 
drifting  down  the  dirt  and  dust  of  ill-cleaned 
highways,  can  be  up  where  they  can  see  with- 
out  dim  artificial  light  at   midday,  and  can 


breathe  without  the  help  of  costly  fans.  The 
unnatural  burying  of  passengers  in  heat  and 
darkness  will  be  succeeded  by  thoroughfares 
open  to  light  from  top  to  bottom  for  every 
class  of  traffic.  Sewers,  pipes,  and  wires  can 
monopolize  the  ground  level  undisturbed  as 
they  should.  And  future  needs  of  traffic  can 
be  met  without  such  overturnings  of  streets 
as  the  past  has  seen. 

Some  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  ordi- 
nary elevated  structures  and  leading  subway 
authorities  in  this  country  have  become 
enthusiastic  advocates  of  suspended  railways. 
There  are  engineers  who  have  built  all  their 
subways  under  protest,  realizing  how  un- 
desirable such  underground  ways  were.  We 
must  not  let  Europe  get  ahead  of  us  in  ap- 
preciating suspended  railways.  In  Germany, 
two  lines  have  been  in  operation  for  several 
years;  Berlin  may  see  the  next.  Most  daring 
of  all  is  the  line  up  the  Wetterhorn  in  Switzer- 
land, where  the  cables  used  in  place  of  rails 
reach  an  angle  as  steep  as  80  degrees.  If 
that  is  safe,  why  not  a  level  line?  We  have 
rightly  been  prejudiced  against  elevated 
railways  in  the  past,  but  in  the  future  we 
can  ride  quietly  in  the  light  and  air  with  a 
clear  conscience  and  unoff ended  eye. 


THE  BARMEN-ELBERFELD  SUSPENDED  RAILWAY  FOLLOWING  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  RIVER 

Showing  how  the  cars  are  suspended  from  the  rails 


A  COMPLICATED  NETWORK  OF  TRACKS  PROTECTED  BY  MODERN  SAFETY  DEVICES 
The  yards  of  the  South  Terminal  Station  in  Boston 


WHY     PREVENTABLE    RAILROAD 
ACCIDENTS  HAPPEN 

SOME  OF  THE  MORE  COMMON  CAUSES  OF  DISASTER  ON  AMERICAN 
LINES— HOW  THE  BEST  ROADS  ARE  SAFEGUARDED  WITH  SIGNAL- 
ING    AND    AUTOMATIC      SAFETY     DEVICES— THE    HUMAN    ELEMENT 

BY 

HERBERT  LAWRENCE  STONE 


WHILE  I  was  traveling  on  one  of  the 
large  Eastern  railroad  systems, 
some  months  ago,  the  train  came 
to  a  sudden  stop  near  a  lonely  way  station. 
After  it  had  stood  still  for  some  time,  the  con- 
ductor came  through  the  train  and  in  res- 
ponse to  the  queries  said: 

"Wreck  ahead!    The  Limited   ran  into  an 
open  switch  and  is  spread  all  over  the  road- 
bed.    We'll  likely  be  here  some  time." 
"Anyone  hurt?" 


"Don't  know.  They've  sent  out  a  relief 
train,  with  doctors  aboard,  behind  the  wreck- 
ing outfit." 

I  got  out  of  the  train  and  walked  forward 
to  the  scene  of  the  accident.  The  huge 
200-ton  locomotive  of  the  Limited  was  on  its 
side,  crosswise  of  the  tracks,  with  the  forward 
cars  piled  on  top  of  it,  badly  smashed.  The 
rest  of  the  train  was  zigzag  of  the  roadbed. 
The  dead  and  injured  had  been  taken  from 
the  debris;    so  I  walked  around  to  see  if  I 
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CLEARING  THE  TRACK  AFTER  A  WRECK 
A  modern  derrick  can  lift  a  loaded  freight  car  with  ease 

could  learn  the  cause  of  the  wreck.  Just 
back  of  the  locomotive  was  the  switch  that 
had  caused  the  trouble.  It  was  an  ordinary 
facing  switch  with  an  iron  switch -stand  some 
six  feet  high.  It  was  evidently  intended  to  be 
operated  by  the  crew  of  the  train  using  it, 
with  no  safeguard  to  see  that  it  was  properly 
closed  after  having  been  opened.  About 
five  hundred  feel  farther  down  the  track  was 
an  iron  water  plug,  directly  in  line  with  the 
switch-stand  and  completely  hiding  it  from 
the  sight  of  an  oncoming  train.  Beyond  this 
stand-pipe  was  a  curve. 


CLEARING  UP  SUNKEN  DEBRIS 
A  barge  derrick  at  work  on  a  train  that  went  over  into  a  ri  ver 

"1  suppose  this  switch  is  protected  by  an 
interlocking  signal  situated  around  that 
curve,"  I  said  to  the  section  foreman,  who 
was  examining  the  condition  of  the  switch. 

"No!  This  switch  isn't  used  very  much 
and  it  wasn't  thought  necessary,  I  guess," 
he  answered. 

So  this  was  the  kind  of  protection  given  to 
passengers.  Yet  this  road  was  using  the 
block  system  of  signaling  on  its  main  lines, 
and  advertising  it  extensively.  As  far  as 
they  had  gone  they  had  installed  a  perfect 
system,  but  they  had  not  seen   fit   to  spend 


A  MODERN  TRAIN-WRECKING  OUTFIT  AT  WORK 
Saving  the  remnants  of  engine  and  cars  for  use  in  the  shops.    With  the  old  hand-derricks  this  rolling-stock  would  be  a  complete  loss 
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A  SWITCH-  AND  SIGNAL-TOWER 

From  which  the  switches  and  block  signals  are  operated  by 
levers  controlling  the  iron-pipe  connections  shown  in  the  fore- 
ground. These  pipes  have  superseded  the  old  style  of  wire 
connections 

the  additional  money  to  protect  every  switch 
situated  between  the  block  towers.  And  here 
is  where  many  of  the  railroads  of  this  country 
fall  short  of  affording  the  safety  that  is  now 
common  to  European  railways. 

It  would  have  cost  very  little  to  have  con- 
nected this  particular  switch  with  an  inter- 
locking semaphore  signal  about  two  thousand 
feet  away,  making  it  impossible  to  have 
opened  it  unless  the  signal  had  first  been 
thrown  at  danger.  In  talking  of  this  accident 
afterward,  the  superintendent  of  another 
road  made  the  statement  that  such  a  wreck 
could  not  have  occurred  on  his  division.  On 
being  asked  why,  he  gave  as  a  reason  that 
every  switch  on  his  territory  that  was  not 
operated  from  a  signal  tower  and  interlocked 


A  JUNCTION  ADEQUATELY  PROTECTED 

The    signals    and  switches  are  interlocked   so    that    the    sema- 
phores cannot  show  a  clear  track  when  the  switches  are  open 

with  the  proper  signals,  was  a  trailing  switch. 
Recognizing  the  danger  from  an  open  switch, 
he  had  seen  to  it  that  all  the  unguarded 
switches  under  his  control  led  from  the  track 


AN  OLD-STYLE  HAND-DERRICK 

Note  its  inefficiency   compared   to   the   modern    steam   outfits 

shown  on  the  preceding  page 


AUTOMATIC  SIGNAL  MARKING  CLEAR  TRACK 
The  upper  blades  are  the  signals  for  the  home  block;  the  lower 
for  the  block  ahead.      A  train   on  the  siding  in  the  foreground 
would  be  derailed  before  it  could  get  on  the  main  track  unless  the 
blades  moved  to  danger 
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Vim 


DETAIL  OF    MECHANISM   OF  THE   AUTOMATIC    TRAIN- 
STOP 

in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  in  which 
the  trains  ran,  making  it  necessary  to  run 
past  the  points  of  them,  stop,  and  back  over 
before  being  able  to  take  them.  In  this  case, 
if  wrongly  thrown,  a  train  would  merely  run 
through  the  switch,  breaking  the  points,  and 
would  not  be  derailed. 

The  greatest  safeguard  in  the  handling  of 
trains  that  the  railroads  have  taken  is  the 
adoption  of  the  block  system,  which  has  come 
into  such  general  use  in  this  countiy  in  the 
last  few  years.  The  use  of  electricity  and 
compressed  air  have  wrought  great  changes 


in  the  operation  of  this  system  until  now,  if 
properly  installed  and  kept  up,  it  seems  nearly 
perfect. 

Formerly  the  signals  could  not  be  placed 
more  than  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  towers 
from  which  they  were  operated,  because  the 
connections  between  the  signal  blades  and 
the  levers  by  which  they  were  thrown  were 
of  wire.  These  wires  were  constantly  stretch- 
ing and  contracting  with  every  change  of 
temperature,  and,  with  the  natural  spring  in 
a  long  wdre,  the  signals  often  failed  to  go  to 
the  proper  position.  These  connections  are 
now  made  with  iron  pipe  rods,  and  with  the 
use  of  electricity  or  compressed  air  for  power 


A  SAFETY  DEVICE  1  <  >l<   SIGNAL   TOWERS 

Used  to  lock  the  signals  electrically  and  to  show  the  towerman 
w  at  is  in  the  block  and  the  position  of  the  signals  he  controls 


THE  AUTOMATIC  TRAIN  STOP 

Ifthebioi     of  ■  ond  this  signal  were  already  occupied, 

the  shaft  (shown  in  the  photograph  next  the  rail  to  the  right  of 
the  "dummy"  semaphore)  would  be  automatically  raised  by 
electrical  (  onnections  so  as  to  catch  the  air  valve  on  the  passing 
train  and  throw  the  brakes 

they  may  be  located  a  mile  or  more  away, 
giving  an  engineer  ample  warning. 

The  length  of  these  Mocks  vary  from  a  lew 
hundred  feet  near  terminals  to  tour  or  five 
miles  in  country  districts.  To  insure  of  but 
one  train  hem-  allowed  in  a  block  at  a  tune, 
the  signals  governing  these  Mocks  are  now 
electrically  interlocked  between  adjacent 
towers.  Thus,  a  signal  that  has  been  set  at 
danger  behind  a  tram  that  has  just  entered 
a  block,  locks  itself  and  cannot  be  cleared 
again  by  the  operator  at  that  tower  until  the 
next  towerman  unlocks  it  when  the  train  h;is 
passed  out  of  that  section.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible tor  tins  towerman  to  give  this  "unlock" 
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as  long  as  the  train  remains  in  the  block. 
But  even  these  precautions  are  not  always 
sufficient.  Only  a  short  time  ago,  on  a  train's 
coming  to  a  stop  in  the  centre  of  a  block,  one 
of  the  passengers  found  the  trainman  with  a 
red  flag  in  his  hand  standing  by  the  steps  of 
the  rear   car. 

"Don't  you  have  to  do  any  flagging  on  this 
road?"  inquired  the  passenger,  noticing  that 
the  trainman  made  no  move  to  go  back. 

"No!  It's  not  necessary,"  was  the  reply. 
"It's  a  block  system,  you  know,  and  we're 
protected  at  the  last  block  tower." 

Presently  a  locomotive  whistle  was  heard 
and  the  trainman  started  on  a  run,  waving 
his  flag,  to  stop  a  train  that  was  just  showing 
up  around  a  curve.  Luckily  the  train 
came  to  a  stop  without  doing  any  damage, 
and  as  the  trainman  climbed  aboard  his 
own  train  again,  he  said,  as  if  in  exten- 
uation : 

"It's  only  the  second  section  of  this  train." 
Just  as  if  a  second  section  could  not  do  as 
much  damage  as  anything  else!  The  truth 
here  was  that,  the  line  being  busy,  the  second 
section  was  allowed  to  enter  a  block  already 
occupied,  with  a  warning  that  the  block  was 
not  clear.  And  the  moment  this  is  done  the 
principle  of  the  system  is  violated. 

With  the  increasing  volume  of  business  it 
has  been  found  that  it  is  often  impossible 
to  give  up  a  four-  or  five-mile  stretch  of  track 
to  one  train.  Seemingly  the  only  solution  of 
this  condition  would  be  in  cutting  down  the 
length  of  the  blocks,  which  are  already 
spaced  as  close  as  the  economic  conditions 
will  allow,  or  the  substitution  of  the  automatic 
block  system.  With  the  automatic  system 
the  signals  are  operated  by  the  trains  them- 
selves, the  absence  of  operators  and  towers 
allowing  of  their  being  spaced  from  three 
thousand  feet  to  a  mile,  with  no  increase  in 
the  cost  of  maintenance.  Every  block  is 
insulated  from  the  blocks  at  either  end,  and 
an  electric  track  circuit  is  established  through- 
out its  length,  down  one  rail  and  back  the 
other,  which  governs  the  mechanism  that 
operates  the  signals.  On  a  train  entering  a 
block  this  current  flows  from  one  track  to 
the  other  by  way  of  the  wheels  and  trucks  of 
the  train,  and  a  short  circuit  is  formed,  which 
so  operates  on  the  mechanism  of  the  signal 
at  the  entrance  of  the  block  that  the  blade 
goes  to  danger;  there  it  remains  until  the 
train  passes  entirely  out  of  that  block  into  the 


next,  when,  the  current  being  restored,  the 
signal  drops  back  to  normal. 

Sitting  on  the  observation  end  of  a  fast 
train  on  a  road  where  this  system  is  in 
use,  one  may  see  signal  after  signal  go  to  dan- 
ger as  the  train  enters  a  block,  and  then  drop 
back  again  to  clear  as  it  leaves,  with  never 
a  tower  or  a  man  in  sight  to  operate  them. 
The  signals  are  so  arranged  with  counter- 
weights that  in  case  of  any  break  in  the  cur- 
rent or  mechanism  the  signal  blade  goes  to 
danger.  If  the  system  be  properly  looked  after, 
the  percentage  of  failures  is  very  small  and 
delays  infrequent.  The  New  York  Subway, 
where  the  system  is  in  use,  offers  a  good  ex- 
ample on  account  of  the  number  of  trains 
run  and  the  close  headway,  and  yet  with 
about  850  signals,  giving  all  told  200,000 
operations  daily,  only  thirteen  failures  were 
reported  for  a  month,  and  these  all  on  the 
side   of   safety. 

These  automatic  signals  also  have  an  ad- 
vantage in  that  the  signal  masts  carry  two 
blades,  one  governing  the  block  at  which  it 
is  situated,  while  the  second,  called  the  dis- 
tant signal,  shows  the  position  in  which  the 
home  signal  there  will  be  found.  This  is  of 
great  assistance  to  an  engineman  as  it  gives 
him  the  leeway  of  a  whole  block  in  which  to 
get  his  train  under  control.  This  prevents 
his  coming  upon  a  stop  signal  at  full  speed 
and  running  by  it,  as  often  happens  in  foggy 
or  stormy  weather. 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  Superintendent 
of  Signals  of  a  certain  railroad  in  the  south  of 
England  found  that  the  different  colors 
which  the  signals  were  painted  were  not 
readily  distinguishable  at  a  distance  and  in 
certain  lights.  So,  to  make  a  distinction  in 
shape  of  the  blade,  he  began  cutting  notches 
in  the  ends  of  all  his  distant  signals.  Some 
days  after  this  was  done  the  General  Manager 
of  the  road  passed  over  the  line,  and  noticing 
them,  sent  an  indignant  letter  to  the  Super- 
intendent, asking  why  he  had  allowed  his 
signals  to  get  into  such  a  state  of  disrepair 
that  large  pieces  were  actually  clipped  out 
of  the  ends  of  them.  To-day  the  character  of 
every  signal  is  shown  by  the  shape  of  the 
blade,  irrespective  of  the  color. 

Automatic  signals  have  one  disadvantage 
over  those  controlled  from  a  tower  in  that 
there  is  no  operator  to  report  an  engineman 
for  overrunning  a  signal  set  against  him. 
Knowing  this,  enginemen  sometimes  omit  the 
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stop  entirely,  trusting  by  extra  vigilance  to 
see  anything  ahead  in  time  to  slow  down. 
But  this  is  purely  a  matter  of  discipline  and 
can  be  met  if  the  proper  observance  of  rules 
be  insisted  on.  Only  last  winter  a  most  dis- 
astrous wreck  occurred  one  night,  when  the 
engineman  of  an  express  train  ran  by  a  red 
danger  fusee  without  stopping,  as  the  rules 
required,  and  a  short  distanoe  ahead  crashed 
into  the  rear  of  the  local,  killing  many  pass- 
engers. The  engineman  admitted  seeing  the 
burning  fusee  and  knowing  that  the  local 
had  dropped  it  as  a  warning  a  short  time  be- 
fore; but,  being  late,  he  kept  on,  knowing 
that  the  local's  time  was  ten  minutes  ahead 
of  his  and  trusting  to  see  her  tail  lights  in 
time  to  stop.  But  the  local  happened  to  be 
late  and  her  lights  were  obscured  by  steam 
from  the  rear  steam  hose. 

To  eliminate  this  kind  of  danger  there  has 
been  adopted  by  the  more  progressive  roads 
what  is  known  as  an  automatic  safety  stop, 
a  device  for  stopping  a  train  that  may  have 
run  by  a  signal.  It  consists  of  a  short  iron 
arm  which,  when  the  semaphore  blade  is 
against  a  train,  projects  above  the  rail  some 
four  or  five  inches,  and  high  enough  to  trip 
a  valve  in  the  air  pipe  of  the  leading  car, 
automatically  setting  the  air  brakes  on  the 
entire  train.  This  arm  is  operated  by  a  track 
circuit  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  the 
automatic  signals  before  referred  to,  and  acts 
in  conjunction  with  the  semaphore.  When 
the  blade  is  down,  showing  a  clear  track,  the 
arm  lies  parallel  to  the  rail,  allowing  free  pass- 
age to  a  train. 

With  all  these  appliances  for  greater  safety 
in  the  handling  of  trains  it  often  follows  that 
the  men  themselves,  knowing  the  piotection 
afforded  them,  get  to  rely  too  much  on  the 
system  and  the  infallibility  of  the  signals  and 
become  careless  in  the  observance  of  pre- 
cautions they  would  not  fail  to  take  were  the 
entire  care  of  the  train  in  their  hands.  One 
of  the  most  destructive  wrecks  of  the  year 
on  one  of  our  large  systems  was  caused  by 
such  disregard  of  rules.  *A  work  train  had 
been  ordered  to  a  certain  station  on  the  line 
to  do  some  work.  On  arriving  at  their  des- 
tination, the  crew  put  their  train  away  on  a 
siding  while  the  men  went  to  work  on  the 
track.  Now,  the  tower  protecting  that  par- 
ticular block  was  about  twenty-five  hundred 
feet  in  the  rear  and  in  sight  of  this  siding. 
The  conductor  of    the  work  train  arranged 


with  the  towerman  to  protect  his  train  when 
they  were  ready  to  back  out,  and  hold  any- 
thing that  might  be  coming  down  on  that 
track.  The  work  took  longer  than  they 
expected,  and  it  was  dusk  when  they  were 
ready  to  come  out  on  the  main  track  again. 
This  they  started  to  do,  throwing  the  hand 
switches  themselves  and  relying '  on  their 
arrangement  with  the  tower  for  protection . 
without  sending  out  a  flag  as  a  precaution. 
It  happened,  however,  that  at  six  o'clock 
the  day  towerman  had  been  relieved  by  the 
night  man  and  had  forgotten  to  tell  him  of  the 
understanding  with  the  work  train.  As  a 
consequence  a  heavy  eighty-car  freight  train, 
which  came  bolting  down  the  grade  at  that 
moment,  was  given  a  clear  signal,  smashed  into 
the  work  train,  ripped  through  her  for  some 
distance,  and  finally  buckled  in  the  centre, 
piling  her  own  cars  in  confusion  over  the 
entire  four  tracks  and  just  missing  a  passenger 
train   which   was   passing. 

Of  course,  the  installation  of  the  block 
system  and  interlocking  switches  is  expensive, 
and  the  cost  of  maintenance  heavy,  especially 
where  the  tower-controlled  system  is  used, 
requiring  a  day  and  night  force  of  men  for 
each  tower.  But  w*ith  the  introduction  of 
automatic  signaling  the  cost  of  maintenance 
is  greatly  reduced,  it  needing  only  a  repair 
force  to  see  to  the  proper  operation  of  the 
signals,  and  the  way  is  opened  to  its  adoption 
on  many  roads  that  could  not  support  a  tower- 
controlled  system. 

It  is  often  said  that  European  railroads 
are  ahead  of  us  in  the  safe  handling  of  trains, 
and  while  it  is  probable  that  more  of  their 
roads  than  ours  are  equipped  with  the  latest 
improvements  in  signaling,  the  system  having 
been  in  general  use  there  longer  than  here, 
yet  the  points  in  which  they  are  probably 
farthest  ahead  of  us  are  in  the  solidity  of 
their  roadbed  and  track.  Their  roads  have 
been  more  carefully  built  at  a  much  heavier 
expense,  and  the  permanent  way  is  better 
kept  than  here,  if  we  except  some  of  our  large 
systems.  The  washing  out  of  a  roadbed  is 
of  rare  occurrence  there,  while  here  it  has  been 
responsible  for  many  wrecks  and  even  the 
complete  submersion  of  trains.  Landslides 
are  also  but  little  known,  and  in  mountainous 
districts  where  they  may  occur  they  have  an 
ingenious  system — which  might  well  be 
adopted  in  certain  localities  here — consisting 
of  wires  stretched  along  the  track  in  over* 
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lapping  sections,  so  as  to  give  warning  in 
either  direction  far  enough  in  advance  to 
stop  a  train.  They  also  use  a  screw  spike  for 
holding  the  rails,  which  makes  the  spreading 
of  the  track  an  impossibility,  whereas  in  this 
country  it  is  of  quite  common  occurrence  and 
is  responsible  for  many  bad  wrecks. 

Yet  the  personal  equation  still  plays  its 
part;  for,  though  a  system  may  be  so  perfect 
that  in  theory  it  would  be  impossible  to  have 
an  accident  under  it,  yet  of  what  use  is  it  if 
the  men  who  operate  it  become  careless,  or 
an  engineman    fail  to  obey  a  signal?     And 


not  only  must  the  engineman  see  every  signal, 
but  he  must  know  the  location  and  character 
of  it  as  well;  for  while  during  daylight  the 
different  shapes  of  the  blades  show  for  what 
they  are  intended,  at  night  their  lights  have 
no  such  distinguishing  mark,  showing  red 
for  danger  and  yellow  for  clear  on  all  alike, 
irrespective  of  what  the  signal  may  govern. 
With  a  signal  from  every  few  hundred  feet 
to  a  mile  to  look  out  for,  an  engineman  has 
time  for  but  little  else,  and  let  his  vigilance 
relax  for  but  a  moment  there  is  the  danger; 
as  always,  of  accident. 


TILLMAN,  SMASHER  OF  TRADITIONS 

THE  CLASS  STRUGGLE  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA  IN  WHICH  HE  BECAME  FAMOUS 
FOR  HIS  LEADERSHIP  OF  THE  NEGLECTED  POPULATION— HIS  RULE  OF 
RIOT  AS  GOVERNOR— THE  DRAMATIC  RISE  OF  AN  UNCOUTH  FARMER  TO 
BE    THE    MOST    PICTURESQUE    MEMBER    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    SENATE 

BY 


ZACH  McGHEE 


N 


EAR  the  centre  of  the  Senate  chamber, 
directly  in  front  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, sits  a  large,  burly,  surly- 
looking  man,  with  a  tremendous  square  head 
set  upon  a  pair  of  broad,  square  shoulders, 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  drawn  down  nearly 
to  the  lower  margin  of  his  heavy,  square 
jaws.  He  is  clean  shaven — that  is,  he  is 
shaven:  perhaps  it  was  day  before  yesterday 
that  he  shaved.  His  thick,  slightly  gray  hair 
is  dishevelled,  and  he  wears  just  such  clothes 
as  you  would  expect  to  see  on  a  man  who 
says  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  "I  am  a  rude 
man  and  don't  care."  But  when  he  rises  from 
his  seat  and  addresses  the  chair  in  a  high- 
pitched,  almost  whining  voice,  standing 
somewhat  nervously,  one  shoulder  slightly 
raised  above  the  other,  his  one  dark-brown, 
glistening  eye  flashing  through  the  room 
like  a  searchlight,  the  other  Senators  put 
down  their  newspapers  and  slowly  turn  in 
their  seats;  those  walking  about  instinct- 
ively tread  more  softly  or  stop  in  their  tracks ; 
the  many  necks  in  the  visitors'  galleries  are 
craned  to  get  a  better  view,  and  there  is  a 
movement  in  the  press  gallery  to  get  a  little 
nearer  the  front.     "The  only  thing  that  ever 


happens  in  the  Senate,"  wrote  a  corre- 
spondent one  day,  "is  Senator  Tillman." 
Beyond  doubt  he  is  the  most  interesting 
figure  in  that  body  of  exceptionally  interest- 
ing men. 

"I  may  not  be  able  to  shed  much  light  in 
this  body,  Mr.  President,"  he  observed  one 
day  as  he  interrupted  a  debate  between  two 
great  constitutional  lawyers  with  a  homely, 
direct  question  which  went  straight  to  the 
point,  "but  I  sometimes  manage  to  break  the 
glass."  But,  however  conspicuous  he  may 
be  in  the  Senate,  the  most  interesting  as  well 
as  the  most  significant  part  of  Tillman's 
career  was  before  he  was  ever  able  to  introduce 
his  "pitchfork,"  his  "cornfield  law,"  and 
many  acts  not  in  accordance  with  the  code 
of  "senatorial  courtesy,"  into  that  "most 
august  deliberative  body  in  the  world."  In 
order  to  get  into  the  Senate,  this  "rude  man 
who  doesn't  care" — an  uncouth,  unknown, 
uncredited  backwoods  farmer,  without  polit- 
ical, social,  or  financial  influence  and  wholly 
without  training — had  first  to  "break  the 
glass"  in  one  of  the  most  aristocratic,  most 
conventional,  most  "ceremonious  and  tra- 
ditional" states  of  the  Union. 
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It  has  been  said  that  once  every  thirty 
years  South  Carolina  goes  crazy:  in  1832  it 
was  nullification;  in  i860  it  was  secession; 
in  1890  it  was  Tillmanism.  And  for  real 
downright  craziness,  neither  of  the  first  two 
was  comparable  with  the  last.  Nullification 
and  secession  were  conflicts  between  the 
state  and  the  national  Government;  Till- 
manism was  an  internal  conflict,  and  though 
nominally  a  fight  between  the  masses  and 
the  classes,  it  was  so  complicated  that  in 
many  cases  brother  was  arrayed  against 
brother  and  father  against  son.  It  may 
have  been  a  tempest  in  a  teapot,  but  there  is 
no  denying  that  it  was  a  tempest,  and  a 
violent  one.  To  understand  it  fullv  one 
must  recall  something  of  the  history  of  this 
peculiar  state,  for  it  was  not  the  power  of 
Tillman's  personality,  great  as  that  power 
was,  which  made  his  achievement  possible. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War  South  Carolina   did 
not  have  a  republican  form  of   government, 
did  not  pretend  to  have;    reference  is  made 
altogether    to    the  white  people,    of    course. 
The  state  was  governed  by  an  oligarchy,  one 
of  the  most  benign  and  just  the  world  has 
ever  known,  perhaps,  but  still  an  oligarchy. 
In    i860   less   than   one- tenth   of     the  white 
people  of  the  state  owned  slaves  and  con- 
siderably  less    than   one-half  of   the  whites 
even  belonged  to  the  slaveholding  class.   But 
these  governed  absolutely.     In  all  essentials 
the  rest  were  in  such  a  state  of  serfdom  that 
the  Negroes    in   the  cotton  fields  sang,  "I'd 
ruther  be  a  nigger  dan  a    po'  white  man." 
The  war  liberated  these  serfs  and  established 
a  democratic  form  of  government — nominally  ; 
but  these  lower  classes  were  so  accustomed 
to  being  serfs  that  they  failed  to  realize  it, 
and  there  were  no  United  States  troops,  no 
Freedmen's  Bureaus,  no  New  England  school- 
ma'ms  to  take  hold  of  the  poor  whites,  and 
tell  them  that  they  also  were  free,  and  put 
wild  notions  into  their  heads  about  "dethron- 
ing their  oppressors"    and    taking    charge    of 
the  government  themselves.     It  was  left  for 
Tillman   to   come   along   fifteen  years   after- 
ward   and    do    this.     The    patriotic    "recon- 
structors"    and  benevolent  missionaries  had 
but  one  idea  of  democracy,  which  was  that 
the  Negro  should  rule  the  white  man.     The 
poor    white   man,   the   serf,    the     "forgotten 
man,"  had   no   more   a    part  in  their  scheme 
of     government    than    the   deposed     aristo- 
crat. 


And  when,  in  1876,  the  white  people  again 
came  into  possession  of  the  government, 
these  deposed  leaders  were  naturally  returned 
to  the  offices.  The  division  was  no  longer 
between  aristocracy  and  peasantry ;  these 
had  passed  away,  leaving  only  the  "best 
people" — and  the  others.  These  "others," 
accustomed  to  be  ruled,  "bowed  down  by 
the  weight  of  centuries,"  just  voted,  enjoyed 
their  part  of  the  yelling,  and  went  back  to 
their  hoes.  In  time,  as  the  white  people 
felt  more  and  more  secure  in  their  control  of 
the  government  and  the  Negroes  ceased 
opposition,  differences  began  to  assert  them- 
selves. 

There  were  not  enough  offices  to  go  around, 
not  enough  even  for  aspiring  exponents  of 
the  "best  people."  "Soreheads"  began  to 
incubate  and  pervade  the  atmosphere  with 
their  vaporings  of  discontent,  which  found 
easy  lodgment  and  rapidly  multiplied.  In- 
dustrial conditions,  completely  wrecked  by 
the  war,  were  improving  but  slowly, 
seemed  not  to  improve  at  all.  For  several 
successive  years  crops  were  short  and  prices 
low.  The  small  farmers  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  go  into  debt  for  food,  clothing,  and 
supplies  were  getting  deeper  and  deeper  in 
debt  to  the  merchants,  who  seemed  to  be 
prospering  at  their  expense.  There  was  a 
growing  feeling  that  something  was  wrong 
and  that  somebody  was  to  blame. 

All  this  time,  out  in  the  backwoods  of  Edge- 
field, on  his  large  plantation — for  a  good  part 
of  each  day  lying  on  the  piazza  floor  beneath 
the  shade  of  spreading  oak  trees — was  a  one- 
eyed  man,  reading  French  history  and  "  Par- 
adise Lost."  In  1876  he  had  gone  out  to 
Hamburg  and  Ellenton,  a  few  miles  from  his 
home,  to  participate  in  the  famous  Negro 
riots.  He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  his 
immediate  section  in  the  "red  shirt"  cam- 
paign of  that  year.  It  was  he  who  had  made 
the  first  red  shirts,  or  "bloody  shirts,"  and 
distributed  them  to  the  men  summoned  to 
the  court  house  to  stand  trial  for  participa- 
tion in  the  riots.  On  that  same  day  he  had 
fixed  at  the  top  of  a  tall  pole  a  transparency 
with  the  figure  of  a  Negro's  head  above;  on 
the  white  canvas  below,  for  exhortation  to 
the  white  people  along  the  road,  he  had 
printed  in  bold  black  letters:  "Awake,  arise. 
or  be  forever  fallen!"  After  the  whites  had 
won  and  the  United  States  troops  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  state,  he  returned  to  his 
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backwoods  farm,  to  his  crops  and  mules  and 
Negroes,  to  his  improvised  lounge  on  the  floor, 
his  oak  trees  and  his  books,  and  to  his  devoted 
young  wife. 

Benjamin  Ryan  Tillman  had  been  born  on 
that  farm,  which  had  been  in  the  Tillman  fam- 
ily for  several  generations.  He  was  the  young- 
est of  seven  sons  and  four  daughters,  being 
born  the  very  year,  1847,  that  his  eldest  broth- 
er was  killed  in  the  Mexican  war.  Two  years 
later  his  father  died.  Of  his  six  brothers, 
now  all  dead,  three  died  by  violence,  one 
having  been  killed  in  war  and  two  in  per- 
sonal altercations.  Another  brother  killed 
a  man  and  left  the  country,  but  afterward 
returned  for  trial  and  was  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter. While  in  jail,  he  was  elected  to 
the  state  senate,  which  he  entered  as  soon 
as  his  imprisonment  ended.  This  was  the 
Honorable  George  Tillman  who  served  a 
number  of  terms  in  Congress.  It  was  his 
son,  James  H.Tillman,  who,  while  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  shot  down  N.  G.  Gonzales,  the 
editor  of  the  Columbia  State.  Ben  Tillman's 
Uncle,  John  Tillman,  was  a  man  of  rakish 
habits  but  of  strong  intellectual  qualities. 
He  was  an  omnivorous  reader,  as  well  as  a 
great  cock-fighter,  and  he  collected  a  large 
library  of  the  best  English  literature.  Being 
a  bachelor  but  a  man  of  great  family  pride, 
he  selected  his  nephew  Ben,  then  a  small  boy, 
as  the  one  most  likely  to  conserve  and  advance 
the  Tillman  name,  and  to  him  he  bequeathed 
his  books,  well  annotated  by  himself.  Ben 
Tillman's  mother  was  also  an  extensive 
reader  and  lover  of  books,  and  these  also  he 
inherited.  From  that  day  to  this  the  present 
Senator  has  been  a  student  of  English  litera- 
ture and  history,  not  an  orderly  one,  but 
profound,  and  few  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  are  better  read;  not  one  remembers 
better  what  he  reads.  He  did  not  receive 
a  college  education,  the  war  having  deprived 
him  of  the  fulfilment  of  that  great  ambition 
of  his  youth.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
when  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  his  mother 
sent  him  to  a  neighboring  academy  to  prepare 
for  South  Carolina  College,  but  he  never  went 
farther  than  this  academy.  Moreover,  real- 
izing soon  that  this  would  be  his  only  chance, 
he  applied  himself  so  assiduously  to  his 
studies  that  his  health  was  seriously  impaired 
and  his  life  threatened.  It  was  here  that 
he  lost  the  sight  of  his  left  eye  as  the  result 
of  an  abscess. 


At  the  close  of  the  war,  though  but  seven- 
teen years  of  age  and  still  an  invalid,  he  took 
charge  of  his  mother's  large  farm,  adding 
gradually  to  its  acreage  by  purchase  so  that 
by  the  time  he  became  Governor,  in  1890, 
it  comprised  1,700  acres.  At  twenty  he  mar- 
ried and  during  the  first  eight  years  of  his 
married  life,  as  he  had  no  children,  his  young 
wife  was  his  fellow  student  of  the  books  he 
had  inherited,  as  well  as  his  constant  com- 
panion and  counsel  in  the  management  of 
his  large  estate.  Thus  Benjamin  R.  Tillman 
spent  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  manhood, 
taking  little  if  any  part  in  affairs  outside  of 
his  immediate  neighborhood,  attending  strict- 
ly to  his  own  business,  and  enjoying  life. 
Thus  he  acquired  his  mastery  of  "corn- 
field law,"  stored  his  mind  with  a  plentiful 
knowledge  of  common  things,  and  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of  the  great  characters 
in  history  and  literature. 

It  was  on  August  6,  1885,  when  he  was 
thirty -eight  years  old,  that  he  made  his  first 
real  appearance  before  the  public  of  his  state. 
A  farmers'  convention  was  in  session  in  the 
town  of  Bennettsville,  the  county  seat  of 
Marlboro.  Farmers  and  planters  from  all 
parts  of  the  state  were  present,  principally 
planters — well-bred,  well-dressed  "South  Car- 
olina gentlemen. "  The  sessions  were  held 
in  the  court  house,  gaily  decorated  for  the 
occasion  with  flowers  and  evergreens.  Ladies 
and  "young  people"  and  ministers  of  the 
gospel  came  out  to  hear  the  "orators." 
After  the  day's  proceedings,  receptions  were 
held  in  the  evenings  by  the  citizens  of  Ben- 
nettsville to  entertain  the  distinguished  guests. 
At  one  of  these  it  was  rumored  that  on  the 
morrow  a  green,  gawky,  sallow-faced,  one- 
eyed  fellow  from  the  backwoods  of  Edgefield 
would  speak,  and  that  he  was  likely  to  say 
something  out  of  the  ordinary.  Accordingly 
when  the  morrow  arrived  the  court  house 
was  more  than  usually  crowded  with  people 
who  had  come  to  enjoy  the  fun.  That  was 
the  first  speech  Benjamin  R.  Tillman  had 
ever  made  in  his  life,  but  from  that  day  to 
this  he  has  been  the  most  conspicuous  figure 
in  South  Carolina.  The  speech  was  published 
in  a  number  of  newspapers,  and  afterward 
in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed  among  the 
farmers  of  the  state.  Tillman  soon  began 
to  receive  invitations  from  all  parts  of  the 
state  to  deliver  addresses,  and  he  invariably 
repeated  the  substance  of  the  Bennettsville 
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speech.  "If  I  could  get  a  chance  to  speak 
to  the  people  of  South^  Carolina  as  I  did  to 
the  farmers  of  Marlboro,"  he  said  one  day, 
"there  would  be  some  fine  somersaultin'  in 
this  old  state."  The  chance  came,  and  the 
somersaulting  followed.  He  was  lauded, 
he  was  condemned,  he  was  ridiculed,  but  he 
always  had  a  hearing  and  he  got  into  the 
headlines  of  the  newspapers.  But  what  was 
the  issue  he  raised?  Perhaps  an  incident  of 
more  recent  times  will  afford  the  best  illus- 
tration . 

"I  should  like  to  ask,  Mr.  President,  what 
is  before  the  Senate?"  said  Senator  Foraker 
one  day  as  he  arose  in  the  Senate  for  a  "par- 
liamentary inquiry"  while  Senator  Tillman 
was  making  fierce  attacks  in  a  desultory  way, 
on  a  number  of  things  and  a  number  of  men. 

"I  am  before  the  Senate,"  fairly  screamed 
Tillman. 

But  Senator  Foraker,  undaunted  by  the 
great  roar  of  laughter  that  followed  Tillman's 
characteristic  answer,  insisted  on  knowing 
upon  what  particular  subject  the  Senator 
was  taking  the  floor. 

"No  particular  subject,"  replied  Tillman 
in  the  same  combative  manner.  "I  am  just 
making  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  cussed- 
ness  of  the  situation." 

And  so  it  was  Tillman  before  the  state  of 
South  Carolina.  He  knew  its  history,  having 
studied  it  closely  and  having  himself  lived 
through  four  of  its  distinct  periods.  He 
likewise  knew  the  conditions  at  that  time, 
knew  what  was  in  the  breasts  of  the  "best 
people,"  knew  also  what  was  in  the  breasts 
of  "the  others."  Being  a  close  observer 
with  "this  old  one-eye  of  mine,"  as  he  calls 
it,  as  well  as  a  close  reader  of  the  newspapers, 
he  discerned  the  coming  wave  of  unrest  and 
knew  that  the  time  was  ripe.  "Awake, 
arise,  or  be  forever  fallen!"  Forth  throughout 
the  state  he  went,  denouncing  existing  insti- 
tutions and  men  in  high  places,  political, 
social,  and  commercial.  With  the  carefully 
reserved  power  of  a  massive  brain,  a  rich  and 
ready  imagination,  and  a  vocabulary  of  vitu- 
peration which  few  Americans  have  ever 
possessed,  he  gave  vent  for  the  first  time — 
and  with  the  valve  wide  open — to  the  injured 
feelings  pent  up  in  the  great  majority  of 
South  Carolinians,  who  had  considered  them- 
selves politically  and  socially  ignored  from 
the    beginning    of    the     state's    settlement. 

And,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  was  before 


this  "stormy  petrel  from  South  Carolina" 
had  even  begun  to  undergo  the  taming  pro- 
cess. There  was  no  "senatorial  courtesy" 
to  restrain  him  in  those  days.  He  had  no 
regard  for  conventionalities  of  any  kind, 
either  of  speech  or  of  conduct,  and  seemingly 
had  no  respect  for  man  or  beast,  for  institu- 
tions or  law.  His  enemies  say  that  he  had 
no  respect  for  truth,  that  if  he  thought  a 
thing  might  be  true  he  declared  it  to  be  true, 
and  that  he  went  on  the  principle  that  every 
man  was  a  liar  or  a  scoundrel  or  a  thief  until 
he  proved  himself  innocent.  He  declared 
that  the  state  government  was  stealing  from 
the  people,  that  public  money  was  being 
wasted,  that  taxes  were  inordinately  high, 
that  public  men  were  riding  on  free  passes 
and  hence  were  under  the  influence  of  rail- 
roads. He  said  that  South  Carolina  College, 
an  institution  which  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century  had  been  the  pride  of  the  state,  was 
simply  a  hot-house  for  aristocracy,  a  school 
for  rich  men's  sons,  where  young  men  were 
taught  to  deport  themselves  like  lords  of 
creation  and  to  despise  the  "plain  people.  " 
The  Citadel,  or  South  Carolina  Military 
Academy,  in  Charleston,  another  of  the  state's 
"cherished  institutions,"  he  called  a  "dude 
factory."  He  said  there  was  a  "ring"  in 
Columbia,  the  "Columbia-Club-South-Carol- 
ina-Collcge-Greenfield-Building  Ring"  he 
called  it,  which  dominated  the  state  in  the 
interests  of  the  "aristocracy,"  ignoring  and 
despising  the  "plain  people. "  In  every 
county  was  a  smaller  "ring,"  he  declared, 
composed  of  the  allies  of  these  "ringsters" 
in  Columbia.  His  principal  appeal  was  to 
the  farmers,  to  whom  he  said:  "We  con- 
stitute the  state:  what  are  our  duties  to  our- 
selves, and  how  have  we  discharged  these 
duties?  People  are  generally  supposed  to 
look  after  their  own  affairs  in  a  free  country ; 
but  I  feel  that  I  am  speaking  nothing  but  the 
truth,  and  the  naked  truth,  when  I  say  that 
you  and  I  and  all  of  us,  we  farmers,  have 
acted  like  idiots  and  cowards.  We  have 
basely  surrendered  our  birthright,  which 
entitles  us  to  control  and  direct  the  affairs  of 
this  state. " 

But  his  appeals  were  not  to  farmers  alone, 
nor  did  he  talk  any  less  directly  to  others. 
He  went  down  to  Charleston,  between  the 
Ashley  and  the  Cooper  Rivers,  and  Charleston 
linn,  more  so  even  than  now,  was  one  of  the 
most  conventional  as  well  as  one  of  the  proud- 
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est  cities  in  the  whole  country.  "Men  of 
Charleston,"  he  said,  "I  have  always  heard 
that  you  were  the  most  self-idolatrous  people 
that  ever  lived ;  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
the  sun  doesn't  rise  in  the  Cooper  and  set  in 
the  Ashley.  It  shines  all  over  the  state. 
.  If  the  tales  that  have  been  told  me, 
or  the  reports  which  have  come  to  me,  of 
your  condition  are  one-tenth  true,  you  are 
the  most  arrant  set  of  cowards  God  ever  made. 
.  ..  .  You  have  surrendered  to  a  ring  your 
rights  as  a  free  people."  Everywhere  he 
went  he  urged  the  people:  "Organize!  Organ- 
ize! Organize!  With  organization  you  will 
become  free  once  more;  without  it  you 
will  remain  slaves." 

And  they  organized.  Leaders  sprang  up 
in  every  county,  from  the  various  elements 
already  described,  and  they  went  about 
reminding  the  people  of  their  wrongs,  and 
the  cause  of  them  all — aristocracies,  rings, 
officeholders,  politicians.  Likewise,  opposi- 
tion leaders  sprang  up  to  defend  the  "cher- 
ished institutions,"  the  "noble  heroes  of 
the  past,"  and  the  "honored  traditions" 
of  the  state.  Gradually  the  people  divided 
into  "Tillmanites"  and  "anti-Tillmanites." 
In  1886  the  "Tillmanites"  tried  to  get  the 
Democratic  State  Convention  to  nominate 
one  friendly  to  their  cause  for  Governor,  but 
their  efforts  seemed  to  make  little  impression. 
Two  years  later  they  had  a  strong  minority 
in  the  convention,  and  when  John  Peter 
Richardson,  a  low-country  planter  whom 
everyone  acknowledged  to  be  an  "aristocrat" 
if  there  ever  was  one,  was  nominated  for 
Governor,  Tillman  warned  the  leaders  in  one 
of  his  most  passionate  and  violent  speeches 
that  they  were  playing  with  fire  and  that  a 
volcano  would  belch  forth  to  engulf  them. 
Two  years  later,  in  1890,  it  came.  An  ad- 
dress to  the  people,  citing  the  wrongs  heaped 
upon  the  "people"  for  a  hundred  years,  was 
issued  from  Laurens  over  the  signature  of  one 
Captain  George  Washington  Shell.  It  became 
known  as  the  "Shell  Manifesto. "  Ben  Till- 
man wrote  every  word  of  it.  It  called  for 
a  convention  of  "the  friends  of  the  move- 
ment" to  meet  in  Columbia  and  nominate  a 
state  ticket.  The  convention  met,  and 
nominated  B.  R.  Tillman  for  Governor. 

The  Democratic  Executive  Committee  ap- 
pointed meetings  in  the  various  counties, 
at  which  candidates  should  set  forth  their 
views  upon  the  questions  of  the  day.     Two 


champions  came  out  to  meet  the  "traducer 
of  the  state,"  or  the  "friend  of  the  people" 
— according  to  one's  point  of  view,  whether 
he  were  a  "Tillmanite"  or  an  "anti-Till- 
manite" — and  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
within  the  confines  of  South  Carolina  soon 
came  to  be  one  or  the  other. 

Tillman  appeared  upon  the  scene  enthroned 
upon  the  plain,  hard  board  seat  of  a  farm 
wagon,  the  frame  and  wheels  of  which  were 
decorated  with  sheaves  of  grain,  pea  vines, 
cotton  stalks,  corn  tassels  and  other  insignia 
of  rank.  The  chariot  of  the  King  was  drawn 
by  a  hundred  or  more  horny-handed  sons  of 
toil,  wearing  "wool  hats  and  britches" — 
not  trousers — held  up  by  "one-galluses.  "  A 
hundred  or  more  horsemen  (and  mulemen) 
led  the  procession,  uncounted  hundreds  of 
"wool  hat  and  one-gallus  boys"  bringing  up 
the  rear,  all  yelling  to  the  full  power  of  their 
lusty  lungs,  "Hurrah  for  Tillman  and  Re- 
form!" Thus  they  paraded  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  and  on  to  the  arbor  stand  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  "Our  Noble  Leader" 
mounted  the  stand.  After  taking  off  his 
big  broad-brimmed  hat  wreathed  around 
with  pea  vines  or  sheaves  of  grain,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  many  manifestations  of  wrath 
in  countenance  and  voice  and  with  gyrations 
of  his  long  arms  to  "make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  general  cussedness  of  the  situation. " 

The  details  of  that  campaign  are  unimpor- 
tant, though  exceedingly  picturesque  and 
dramatic,  verging  at  many  places  upon  per- 
sonal conflicts  and  once  or  twice  upon  general 
riots.  Tillman  delegates  were  chosen  in  all 
the  counties  in  the  state  except  four,  Tillman 
became  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Tillmanites  took  entire  control  of  the  legis- 
lature and  of  nearly  every  county  govern- 
ment. Then  began  the  process  of  "reform," 
and  with  it  the  bitterest  and  most  interesting 
part  of  this  factional  warfare  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Floating  in  upon  the  wave  of  "reform," 
or  as  the  anti-Tillman  newspapers  dubbed  it, 
"refawm, "  came  many  picturesque  personal- 
ities, with  whom  a  more  intimate  acquain- 
tance than  this  brief  article  can  give  would 
be  interesting.  But  only  one  of  the  quaint 
dramatis  personae  of  the  tragedy-comedy  can 
even  be  mentioned. 

Most  interesting  of  all,  perhaps,  was  Josh 
Ashley,  who  became  "Citizen  Ashley"  and 
in  time    'the  Honorable  Joshua  W.  Ashley." 
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Even  at  the  risk  of  some  prolixity  we  must 
pause  a  moment  for  a  closer  look  at  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  Tillman  statesmen. 
Yet  only  as  a  personality  was  he  unique:  as 
a  Tillmanite  he  was  typical.  Josh  used  to 
come  to  the  little  town  of  Honea  Path  on 
Saturdays  and  stand  around  on  the  street 
corners,  chew  tobacco  and  spit  and  "cuss." 
Though  naturally  good-natured  he  was  red- 
headed, so  that  his  geniality  could  be  dis- 
turbed. On  the  whole,  he  was  just  such  a 
character  as  "the  boys"  in  a  small  town 
like  to  have  around  for  the  butt  of  their 
pranks.  Josh  was  illiterate,  he  had  to  make 
his  cross  mark  on  papers  until  his  wife  taught 
him  to  write  his  name.  He  was  of  the  "plain 
peopul,  "  that  is,  he  was  what  the  newspapers 
had  begun  to  call  a  "vox  populi.  "  Withal 
he  was  a  farmer,  wearing  a  woolen  hat,  "one 
gallus,  "  and  had  never  been  seen  with  polished 
shoes  or  a  "biled  shirt."  So  Josh  "jined 
the  movement" — with  the  accent  on  the 
"ment " — and  when  the  campaign  came  along, 
some  mischievous  boys  induced  him  to  mount 
the  stump  and  shout  with  his  mighty  lungs, 
"Hurrah  for  Tillman  and  Reform";  to 
everybody's  surprise,  most  of  all  to  his  own, 
it  resulted  in  his  being  elected  to  the  "legisla- 
tur. "  One  of  the  events  in  the  history  of 
Honea  Path  which  they  tell  to  the  visitor 
whom  they  delight  to  honor,  is  Josh  Ashley's 
first  departure  for  Columbia  to  become  a 
member  of  the  "legislatur. "  It  was  the 
first  time,  they  say,  that  he  had  ridden  on  a 
train;  yet  in  a  short  while  he  was  one  of  the 
most  influential  men  at  the  state  capital. 

The  members  of  the  legislature  as  well  as 
the  state  and  county  officers  were  in  the 
main  farmers,  some  few  of  them  country 
doctors,  and  a  slightly  larger  number  of  them 
lawyers  of  the  "one-horse"  variety — all 
alike  unused  to  any  kind  of  public  service. 
All  or  nearly  all  of  the  "politicians,"  or  as 
Josh  Ashley  tailed  them  the  "politicianers, " 
were  relegated  to  the  rear.  Of  something 
like  700  lawyers  in  the  state,  less  than  fifty 
were  Tillmanites;  and  it  is  significant  that 
if  any  one  of  these  fifty  was  not  seeking  public 
office  at  the  hands  of  the  "movement"  no 
trace  of  him  has  ever  yet  been  discovered. 
In  every  county  were  ambitious  men  who 
had  previously  aspired  to  office  but  had  been 
kept  down  by  the  "aristocracy,"  so  they 
told  the  people,  and  the  people  believed  it. 
"Soreheads,"  they  were  called  by  the   news- 


papers. They  jumped  upon  the  stump, 
shouted  loud  for  Tillman  and  Reform,  and 
were  swept  into  office.  Then  the  newspapers 
called  them  "coat-tail  swingers." 

To  pass  over  the  administration  of  county 
affairs  by  the  green  votaries  of  '  reform, " 
and  the  hundreds  of  county  and  precinct 
struggles  which  furnish  most  thrilling  exam- 
ples of  how  America,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Old  Country,  conducts  its  "peaceful" 
revolutions,  let  us  go  to  the  state  capital  with 
Josh   Ashley. 

Tillman  himself  admitted  at  the  end  of 
his  first  term  that  the  "reform"  legislature 
was  a  failure.  The  promises  he  had  made 
to  the  people  had  not  been  fulfilled.  True, 
General  Wade  Hampton — whom  they  called 
an  "aristocrat" — had  been  turned  out  of 
the  Senate  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
"movement"  put  in  his  place.  The  legislature 
had  cut  down  the  salaries  of  the  South 
Carolina  College  professors  from  $2,000  to 
$1,900,  and  stopped  the  appropriations  for 
completing  the  state  capitol.  The  reformers 
did  not  propose  to  be  beautifying  the  city  of 
Columbia,  whose  population  were  "antis, " 
at  the  expense  of  the  "peopul."  And  a  few 
other  measures  similar  in  nature  and  impor- 
tance were  passed.  But  for  all  these  things 
taxes  did  not  seem  to  be  materially  reduced, 
the  price  of  cotton  did  not  rapidly  rise,  and 
the  corn  crop  was  not  noticeably  increased, 
in  accordance  with  some  of  the  prevalent 
ideas  of  "Tillman  and  Reform."  Generally 
speaking,  reform  did  not  seem  to  be  making 
much  headway.  At  least  the  newspapers 
said  so,  and  while  Tillman  had  taught  the 
people  not  to  believe  anything  they  saw  in 
the  "lying  newspapers,"  there  seemed  to  be 
some  disaffection  on  the  part  of  "vox  populi" 
itself. 

Tillman  "cussed." 

In  the  next  campaign  he  went  before  the 
people  and  told  them  that  this  movement, 
like  all  other  floods,  had  floated  in  a  lot  of 
driftwood.  "Turn  out  this  cattle,  these 
driftwood  legislators,"  he  said,  "and  send 
me  a  legislature  that  will  do  what  I  say,  and 
I'll  give  you  reform."  The  people  obeyed. 
Then  Tillman  was  in  complete  control  of  the 
state.  His  word  was  law:  no  man  dared 
oppose  it  in  things  either  great  or  small;  or 
if  he  did,  his  political  decapitation  took  place 
at  once. 

Tillman  ruled  like   a  despot.     By   this  it 
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is  not  meant  that  he  was  unjust  or  oppressive ; 
but  he  intended  to  rule,  and  he  ruled.  Had  he 
not  held  the  reins  tight,  there  is  no  telling 
what  would  have  happened.  Enough  hap- 
pened as  it  was,  but  his  attitude  toward  the 
institutions  which  he  had  so  ruthlessly  de- 
nounced was  more  conservative  than  either 
his  friends  or  his  enemies  had  expected.  He 
did  not  "tear  up  the  South  Carolina  College 
root  and  branch,"  nor  remove  the  "dude 
factory  "  in  Charleston  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  as  he  had  threatened  to  do,  but  recom- 
mended liberal  appropriations  for  both.  He 
assisted  materially  in  the  establishment  of 
a  normal  and  industrial  college  for  girls  and 
in  the  organization  of  Clemson  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  for  boys,  for  which 
he  had  fought  before  he  became  Governor 
and  which  the  legislature  had  established. 
These  last  two  institutions  were  distinctly 
"reform"  measures,  and  good  ones,  in  which 
he  had  the  cooperation  of  Tillmanites  and 
anti-Tillmanites  alike,  as  far  as  the  two 
factions  could  cooperate.  But  Tillman  never 
did  anything  nor  said  anything  for  the 
purpose  of  conciliating  his  enemies.  On  the 
contrarv,  he  constantly  said  and  did  things 
which  kept  the  two  factions  apart.  At  first 
few  newspapers  in  the  state  were  with  him. 
These  were  small  country  weeklies.  And 
those  which  were  not  for  him  were  against 
him;  there  was  no  middle  ground  in  South 
Carolina  on  which  any  one  could  stand.  The 
State  in  Columbia  was  started  with  the  de- 
clared object  of  opposing  Tillman  and  Till- 
manism.  Its  editor,  N.  G.  Gonzales,  had  re- 
signed from  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier 
because  it  was  not  strong  enough  in  its 
denunciation  of  Tillman,  and  the  county 
weeklies  throughout  the  state,  almost  with 
one  accord,  followed  the  State. 

'  We  cannot  stand  this  thing,"  said  Tillman. 
'We  must  have  a  newspaper,  too.",  Then 
appeared  upon  the  scene  a  new  figure,  a 
personality  as  picturesque  almost  as  Tillman 
himself,  brought  over  from  Georgia  for  the 
purpose,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  of  "run- 
ning a  rough-and-tumble  campaign."  They 
secured  the  Columbia  Daily  Register  and 
imported  for  its  editor  Colonel  T.  Larry  Gantt, 
the  man  who  had  conducted  the  famous 
campaign  against  Judge  Emory  Speer  for 
Congress.  He  wore  a  coarse  woolen  shirt 
and  soft  collar  with  the  remnant  of  a  tie, 
never  properly  adjusted.     On  his  head  was 


a  faded  woolen  hat  of  many  summers,  brown 
with  the  dust  of  all  of  them.  His  baggy 
trousers  stopped  where  the  tops  of  his  un- 
polished brogan  shoes  began,  and  his  black 
coat,  worn  only  in  winter,  was  brown  with 
age.  He  put  a  goodly  wad  of  tobacco  into 
the  hollow  of  one  cheek,  while  deep  down 
into  the  caverns  of  the  other,  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  he  plunged  a  long  cane 
pipe-stem  pointing  upward.  Then  with  his 
sallow  face  cocked  to  one  side  and  his  bright 
eyes  glistening  with  delight,  Col.  T.  Larry 
snatched  up  the  first  and  scrappiest  piece  of 
paper  he  could  find,  took  a  blunted  stump 
of  a  pencil  into  his  lean  and  nervous  hand  (or 
went  to  the  type  case  himself)  and  was  ready 
for  business.  "There's  no  use  for  you  fellows 
to  begin  telling  lies  in  this  thing,  now,"  he 
announced  to  the  enemy,  "for  I  give  you  fair 
warning  that  I  kin  beat  any  man  in  South 
Carolina  in  the  lying  business." 

It  would  make  too  long  a  story  to  describe 
even  the  hundredth  part  of  the  striking  in- 
cidents of  the  Tillman  administration,  and  no 
attempt  will  be  made  here  to  give  even  the 
important  ones.  The  whole  state  was  in  one 
continuous  hubbub  from  the  time  Tillman 
entered  the  Governor's  mansion  to  the  day 
he  left  it ;  and  the  administration  of  his  imme- 
diate successor,  John  Garry  Evans,  during 
which  Tillman  continued  to  keep  his  hand 
upon  the  throttle,  was  scarcely  less  stormy. 
Everything  he  did  or  proposed  met  with  the 
most  violent  opposition — likewise  with  the 
most  violent  support.  His  entire  adminis- 
tration was  one  long  process  of  "reform"  in 
South  Carolina.  The  volcano  had  indeed 
come,  and  with  it  a  great  earthquake  which 
shook  the  Palmetto  State  to  its  very  founda- 
tions, loosening  up  the  soil,  however,  and 
levelling  it  somewhat.  Although  the  anti- 
Tillmanites  hooted  at  the  term,  it  was  indeed 
a  "campaign  of  education."  At  least  the 
glass  was  broken  and  the  light  let  in,  though 
it  took  some  time  for  the  smoke  and  the 
mists  to  clear  away.  The  people  of  the  whole 
state,  in  country  and  in  town,  came  to  realize 
more  and  more  the  necessity  of  giving  atten- 
tion to  public  affairs,  and  many  a  man  felt 
that  somehow — he  did  not  know  exactly  how 
— the  barriers  had  been  removed  so  that  he 
could  aspire  now,  as  he  did  not  believe  he 
could  have  aspired  before,  to  even  the  highest 
honor  and  station.  It  is  persistently  claimed 
by  the  enemies  of  "Tillmanism"  that  there 
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were  no  barriers  before.  Let  that  pass  with- 
out argument.  People  thought  there  were, 
and  imaginary  barriers  are  sometimes  as 
strong  as  real  ones. 

Gradually  more  intelligent  and  better- 
equipped  men  were  put  into  office,  and  grad- 
ually the  "green  "  ones  matured.  The  primary 
system  was  adopted  in  all  the  counties,  and 
after  four  years  a  state  primary  was  ordered 
for  the  election  of  Governor  and  state  officers. 
Finally  United  States  Senators  came  to  be 
elected  by  a  direct  primary.  The  days  of 
government  by  conventions  has  passed  away 
in  South  Carolina,  and  if  rings  and  aristocra- 
cies ever  existed  they  can  exist  no  more. 
Neither  is  it  likely  that  a  Tillman  nor  any 
other  type  of  man  can  again  completely 
dominate  the  state. 

Gradually,  too,  factional  strife  died  away, 
and  at  last  factional  division.  Gradually, 
as  Tillman  has  become  absorbed  in  larger 
affairs,  far  removed  from  the  sphere  of  local 
politics,  and  has  grown  in  strength  and  in- 
fluence, personal  bitterness  towards  him  has 
declined;  likewise,  his  own  enmity  toward 
those  who  fought  him  has  waned.  He  is 
fifty-nine  years  old  now,  and  the  upward 
years  have  mellowed  him,  smoothed  away 
many  of  the  hard  places,  and  softened  his 
naturally  big  heart. 

One  incident,  the  murder  of  N.  G.  Gonzales, 
has  generally  been  misunderstood.  An  ex- 
planation has  no  place  here,  but  in  justice  to 
Ben  Tillman  it  ought  to  be  known  that  he 
was  in  no  way,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
connected  with  that  affair.  James  II.  Tillman 
was  the  son  of  his  devoted  brother,  and  N.  G. 
Gonzales,  the  man  he  killed,  was  his  own 
bitterest  enemy — political,  not  personal. 
Many  people  have  supposed  from  these  two 
facts  that  Ben  Tillman  sanctioned  the  deed 
of  his  nephew,  but  if  he  did  there  is  no  word 
of  his,  no  act  known,  to  prove  it;  and  those 
who  know  him  best  believe  that  he  regrets 
the  deed  as  much  as  any  one.  Neither  had 
that  act  aught  to  do  with  what  is  known 
as  "Tillmanism." 

Tillman  is  becoming  universally  recognized 
as  one  of  the  growing  men  of  the  Senate. 
At  first,  and  for  a  long  time,  interesting  only 
as  other  oddities,  he  has  of  late  come  to  develop 
a  line  of  usefulness  all  his  own.  Somebody 
is  needed  in  the  Senate  to  put  direct  questions, 
to  shake  up  the  dry  bones,  and  to  crack  the 
hard  nuts  with  a  sledge  hammer ;  someone  is 


needed  in  that  body  every  now  and  then  to 
"make  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  cussedness 
of  the  situation."  So  long  as  Tillman  remains, 
that  need  is  abundantly  supplied.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  active  men  in  the  Senate, 
one  of  the  hardest  students.  He  is  visited 
by  more  different  kinds  of  people  with  more 
varieties  of  grievances  than  any  other  Senator. 
When  a  crank  comes  to  Washington,  the  first 
man  he  goes  to  see,  after  being  shut  out  of 
the  White  House,  is  Senator  Tillman.  Ask 
one  of  them  why,  and  the  answer  invariably 
will  be  something  like  this:  "Well,  he  is 
honest,  and  he  is  for  the  under  dog."  Sena- 
tor Tillman  receives  all  these  cranks  and 
laughs  at  many  of  them;  but  if  there  be  any 
merit  in  the  case,  he  will  readily  take  it  up, 
no  matter  where  the  man,  or  the  wqman, 
may  come  from.  And  they  come  from  every- 
where, fewest  of  all  from  his  own  state. 
Every  Senator  constantly  receives  letters 
from  his  constituents,  asking  all  sorts  of 
favors;  Senator  Tillman  gets  them  from 
everywhere,  from  the  North,  the  East,  the 
South,  and  the  West.  Since  he  makes  it  a 
rule  to  answer  every  letter,  his  is  a  busy  life. 

He  lives  very  simply,  both  at  home  and  in 
Washington.  He  cannot  afford  to  live  any 
other  way ;  but  apparently  he  has  no  taste  for 
luxurious  living.  After  working  hard  all  day  he 
spends  the  evening  with  his  family,  every  one 
of  whom  is  interested  in  all  the  details  of  the 
day's  activities,  just  as  he  is  keenly  interested 
in  all  the  events  of  their  lives.  He  has  two 
grown  sons,  one  grown  daughter,  another 
daughter  at  college,  and  a  little  girl  of  twelve. 
He  is  fond  of  music,  fond  of  flowers,  fond  of 
children,  and  of  all  the  simple  joys  of  the  do- 
mestic fireside.  He  is  a  man  of  the  soberest 
habits,  eating  two  simple  meals  a  day,  ab- 
staining totally  from  all  intoxicating  liquors, 
all  forms  of  tobacco,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
dissipation.  In  all  respects  Ben  Tillman  is 
a  good  citizen,  a  good  husband,  and  a  good 
father. 

As  a  public  man,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
Tillman.  There  are  those  who  think  him 
a  demagogue  of  the  worst  type;  there  are 
others  who  think  him  a  great  statesman; 
still  others  who  think  him  a  little  of  both. 
His  life  has  been  lived  in  the  open,  so  the 
public  may  pass  judgment  upon  the  facts — 
that  is,  up  to  the  present.  What  he  will  do 
to-morrow  no  man  knows.  He  is  a  "rude 
man  and  don't  care!" 
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ONE  day  in  the  autumn  of  1904,  an 
American  somewhat  beyond  middle 
life  sat  in  the  audience  chamber  of 
the  Royal  Palace  at  Rome,  nervously  fingering 
a  black  slouch  hat  as  he  waited  for  an  inter- 
view with  King  Victor  Emmanuel.  He  was 
Mr.  David  Lubin,  of  Sacramento,  California, 
and  he  had  come  to  present  a  plan  to  the  King 
for  the  establishment  of  an  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture. 

Having  made  a  fortune  in  business,  mainly 
from  farmers,  he  had  given  thought,  effort, 
and  money  to  a  plan  that  he  believed  would 
provide  a  clearing-house  for  the  world's 
agricultural  information  and  bring  all  the 
nations  into  a  mutual  work  for  the  uplift- 
ing of  its  most  important  activity.  The 
French  had  denied  him  a  hearing,  but  the 
Italian  Government  was  willing  to  listen. 
He  unfolded  his  plan  to  M.  Luzatti,  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  who  told  him  that  he  was 
either  a  madman  or  a  genius.  After  further 
study  of  Mr.  Lubin's  scheme,  which  had  been 
logically  and  economically  worked  out,  the 
Minister  brought  the  subject  to  the  attention 
of  the  King  and  Cabinet.  Mr.  Lubin's  inter- 
view with  King  Victor  Emmanuel  followed. 

The  King  entered  the  room  without  cere- 
mony, greeted  Mr.  Lubin  with  a  smiling  face 
and  outstretched  hand,  and  addressed  him  in 
good  English.  The  American's  embarrass- 
ment at  once  vanished  and  he  launched  into 
an  enthusiastic  explanation  of  his  plan.  Half 
an  hour  had  passed  before  he  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  he  had  been  cautioned  not  to 
remain  longer  than  five  minutes  in  the  royal 
presence.  He  apologized  for  the  length  of 
his  visit  and  also  for  having  come  in  an  ordi- 
nary cab  and  having  forgotten  the  new  silk  hat 
required  by  court  etiquette.  He  started  to  re- 
tire, but  the  King  laughingly  took  his  visitor's 
hand  and  told  him  to  stay  as  long  as  he  pleased 
and  act  just  like   an  American  gentleman. 


Two  hours  later,  the  palace  attendants  were 
surprised  to  see  the  King  conduct  his  visitor 
to  the  door  in  person  and  bid  him  a  cordial 
farewell. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Lubin's  visit  to  the  King 
has  been  the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Agriculture.  The  remark- 
able thing  about  it  is  that  it  is  the  idea  of  a 
hard-headed  business  man,  who  is  not 
himself  a  farmer.  Mr.  Lubin  believed  that 
a  lack  of  cooperation  by  the  various  nations 
in  agricultural  activity  was  a  hardship  to  the 
farmer.  "A  few  men  in  various  countries," 
he  said,  ''obtain  advance  information  about 
crops,  scatter  false  statistics,  and  get  a  corner 
on  the  staple,  whether  it  be  corn,  wheat  or 
cotton.  Why  not  let  all  the  countries  work 
together  and  put  an  end  to  gambling  in  crops? 
Unnecessary  fluctuations  in  prices  of  the 
staples  of  agriculture  must  work  injury  not 
only  to  the  farm  but  also  to  the  factory,  for 
these  staples  are  the  raw  material  of  the  manu- 
facturer. " 

He  worked  out  a  plan  for  a  non-political 
international  institution  which  should  ascer- 
tain the  conditions  of  agriculture  in  every 
country ;  and  which  should  publish  periodical 
reports  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
crops  in  hand,  and  thereby  facilitate  produc- 
tion of  needed  crops  and  help  to  steady  prices. 
This  institution,  acting  in  unison  with  the 
various  national  associations  already  existing 
for  similar  purposes,  should  also  furnish 
reliable  information  about  the  demand  and 
supply  of  agricultural  labor  in  different  quar- 
ters of  the  globe ;  promote  such  agreements  as 
might  be  necessary  for  collective  defence 
against  diseases  of  plants  and  domestic  ani- 
mals; and,  finally,  would  exercise  a  timely 
influence  on  the  development  of  societies  for 
rural  cooperation,  for  agricultural  insurance, 
and  for  agrarian  credit. 

The  International  Congress  of  Agriculture, 
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in  which  forty  nations  took  part,  was  called 
by  the  King  of  Italy  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Lubin's  ideas.  Prior  to  its  meeting, 
Mr.  Lubin  made  a  tour  of  Europe  at  his 
own  expense,  visiting  the  various  delegates. 
Although  he  had  set  all  the  machinery  in 
motion,  he  was  not  a  delegate  to  the  Congress 
but  remained  quietlv  at  his  hotel  in  Rome. 
When  invited  to  the  sessions,  he  declined. 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  official  connec- 
tion with  it. 

The  delegates  signed  an  agreement  for  the 
establishment  of  the  International  Institute 
at  Rome.  A  palace,  to  be  used  as  a  permanent 
home,  is  now  being  built  and  will  be  ready 
early  in  1907.  King  Victor  Emmanuel  has  set 
aside  sufficient  revenue  for  its  maintenance. 
Every  nation  that  took  part  in  the  Congress 
will  contribute  to  its  support  and  have  a 
permanent  representative  there.  President 
Roosevelt  very  properly  appointed  Mr.  Lubin 
the  first  American  representative.  He  will 
retire  from  business  next  year  and  take  up 
his  residence  at  Rome  w;th  his  family,  thus 
proving  his  devotion  to  t.  3  enterprise  and  his 
confidence  in  its  results. 

Here  is  the  simple  story  of  Mr.  Lubin's 
self-made  success.  He  was  born  in  Poland, 
the  son  of  a  poor  Jew  who  emigrated  to  Eng- 
land when  the  boy  was  two  years  old.  There 
the  father  died  and  his  widow  married  a  Mr. 
Weinstock,  who  came  to  America  to  seek  his 
fortune  and  settled  in  New  York.  Young 
Lubin  had  a  scant  education  and  at  an  early 
age  went  to  work  in  a  jewelry  factory  in  Attle- 
boro,  Massachusetts.  His  first  job  was  to  dip 
watch-chain  links  into  a  solution  that  gilded 
them.  It  was  such  a  slow  process  that  he 
invented  a  machine  to  do  the  work;  the 
machine  worked  so  successfully  that  he  lost  his 
job.  Then  he  ran  away  and  went  to  California, 
his  step-brother  having  started  a  dry  goods 
store  in  San  Francisco.  The  boy  was  given 
a  position  which  was  so  unsuited  to  him  that 
he  decided  to  engage  in  business  for  himself. 
He  bought  a  case  of  overalls  on  credit,  went  to 
Sacramento  and  rented  a  room  over  a  Chinese 
laundry.  In  the  window  he  hung  this  sign: 
"  D.  Lubin— One  Price."  It  was  the  first 
"one-price"  store  in  the  state.  Sacramento 
being  the  heart  of  a  great  agricultural  com- 
munity, Mr.  Lubin  hired  a  buggy,  drove  out 
among  the  farmers  and  told  them  about  his 
overalls.  This  direct  method  of  advertising 
not    only    increased    his   trade  but   brought 


him  into  personal  relations  with  the  farmers. 
One  day  a  man  came  into  his  store  and  com- 
plained that  his  overalls  had  split.  Mr.  Lubin 
at  once  went  to  work  and  devised  a  flap  to 
keep  them  from  bursting.  He  sold  his  patent 
for  $300  and  rented  another  room ;  from  these 
two  rooms  he  developed  one  of  the  largest 
department  stores  in  the  West,  and  by  it  he 
made  a  fortune. 

Out  of  these  early  visits  to  the  famers  of  his 
community,  and  in  gratitude  to  them  for 
giving  him  his  start,  grew  his  work  in  their 
behalf.  He  began  to  study  their  methods  and 
found  that  most  of  the  fruit  growers  were 
shipping  their  products  indiscriminately  and 
paying  their  agents  in  the  cities  high  commis- 
sions. Being  a  business  man,  Mr.  Lubin 
thought  this  a  bad  method.  He  went  to  Eng- 
land and  saw  that  the  fruit  growers  there  had 
associations  which  undertook  the  cooperative 
sale  of  products  at  a  central  place  in  the  cities. 
He  returned  home  with  the  idea  that  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  which  established  an 
exchange  at  San  Francisco  and  saved  to  the 
growers  a  large  sum  of  money  everv 
year. 

Then  Mr.  Lubin  bought  a  large  fruit  farm 
and  developed  it  on  a  highly  scientific  basis. 
He  made  experiments  with  fruit  trees,  which 
were  of  benefit  to  growers  all  over  the  state. 
He  also  invented  a  number  of  agricultural  im- 
plements and  conceived  the  idea  of  enclosing 
a  return  postal  card  in  every  case  of  fruit,  so 
that  the  purchaser  could  report  the  condition 
of  the  fruit  when  it  was  unpacked. 

Mr.  Lubin  next  turned  his  attention  to  the 
wheat  industry  and  formulated  a  plan  for  an 
export  bounty  on  wheat  which  should  protect 
the  American  grower  in  the  foreign  market 
from  the  cheaply  grown  wheat  of  India  and 
Russia.  A  bill  for  the  bounty  was  introduced 
into  Congress  but  failed  to  pass. 

Mr.  Lubin  also  turned  his  attention  to  the 
problem  of  the  Italian  farm  hand  in  California. 
He  found  that  after  the  harvests  were  gathered 
these  laborers  formed  a  large  floating  popula- 
tion that  drifted  aimlessly  into  the  cities  and 
towns.  He  worked  out  a  plan  to  colonize 
them  on  land  which  they  could  eventually 
acquire,  and  they  have  developed  into  useful 
citizens  and  industrious  farmers. 

Yet  with  all  this  prodigious  outside  activity, 
Mr.  Lubin  found  time  to  carry  on  his  immense 
business  and  gratify  his  taste  for  learning. 
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He  has  collected  a  large  library  and  has  also 
written  a  book, ' '  Let  There  be  Light,  "  which 
deals  with  economic  and  religious  problems 
to,  which  he  has  given  much  thought.  He  is 
a  many-sided  man,  the  successful  product  of  a 
democracy. 


When  some  one  asked  him  recently  why  he 
had  done  so  much  work  for  the  public  weal,  he 
replied:  "All  the  time,  energy,  and  money 
which  it  has  cost  me  is  but  part  payment  to 
my  country  for  the  inestimable  value  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship.  " 
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FROM  ENGINE-CAB  TO  EDITOR'S  DESK 

ONE  day  in  the  early  eighties  a  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  passenger  train  ran  into  an 
engine  at  a  small  Colorado  station.  A  freight 
train  was  waiting  on  a  side  track  and  the 
engineer  of  the  freight  train  who  saw  the 
collision  was  summoned  as  a  witness  at  the 
investigation  held  at  the  division  superin- 
tendent's office  at  Pueblo.  When  the  freight 
engineer  appeared  at  the  trial,  the  division 
superintendent,  who  was  a  cross  little  man, 
snapped:  • 

"What's  your  name?" 

"Hill, "  replied  the  witness. 

'What  have  you  been  doing?" 

"Running  No.  207  for  two  years.  " 

The  little  man  looked  up  quickly.  Then 
he  said: 

"You  are  a  d good  man.     This  is  the 

first  time  I  ever  heard  of  you."  It  was  his 
characteristic  way  of  complimenting  him 
for  attending  to  his  business  and  not  hanging 
around  division  headquarters. 

The  freight  engineer  was  Mr.  John  A.  Hill. 
He  had  a  union  card  in  his  pocket  when  he 
stood  before  his  chief  in  Pueblo;  he  carries 
oneto-day  when  he  is  head  of  the  Hill  Publish- 
ing Company  of  New  York,  publishers  of  the 
three  largest  trade  publications  in  their  field. 
Yet  he  stands  for  the  open  shop  and  he  made 
a  faij-minded  declaration  of  the  principle 
to  his  employees,  during  the  printer's  strike, 
which  attracted  wide  attention. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Vermont.  His 
parents  moved  to  Iowa.  When  he  was  eight 
years  old  he  herded  five  hundred  sheep. 
Then  the  Hills  moved  to  Wisconsin  where 
John  had  five  terms  of  schooling  "between 
husking  and  planting  time. "  It  did  not 
amount  to  one  full  term.  One  day  he  smug- 
gled a  Wild  West  story  into  the  bleak  country 


school    house    and    his    teacher    caught    him 
reading  it. 

"You  stay  after  school,  John  Hill,"  she 
said.  John  was  prepared  to  be  thrashed  and 
waited  in  trembling.  But  the  teacher  said 
to  him,  "You  can  only  learn  things  by  reading, 
not  studying.  But  read  the  right  kind  of 
books."  So  she  lent  him  a  romance  of 
travel.  His  father  would  not  allow  that  kind 
of  book  or  a  novel  in  the  house;  so  the  boy 
hid  it  and  read  it  at  night,  holding  a  candle 
over  the  pages  in  his  garret  room.  That 
book  was  the  first  of  many. 

One  day  the  boy  saw  an  engine  go  puffing 
and  panting  through  a  near-by  village.  He 
resolved  to  be  an  engineer.  Mechanics  of 
all  kinds  had  appealed  to  him.  But  the 
first  job  he  could  get  was  in  a  small  printing 
office.  The  shop  was  so  far  from  his  home 
that  he  slept  in  it.  When  he  was  seventeen 
he  was  foreman.  All  the  while  he  read  every 
book  on  mechanics  that  he  could  lay  hands 
on.  He  became  a  self-taught  machinist. 
In  the  early  eighties  he  went  to  Colorado  to 
set  up  machinery  in  a  state  that  was  in  the 
making.  That  did  not  pay  and  he  got  a  job 
as  fireman  on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Railroad.  The  "Santa  Fe  war"  when  two 
great  railroads  had  been  at  grips  for  rights 
of  way  had  just  ended.  Trains  were  still 
traveling  arsenals;  every  station  was  a  small 
fort.  It  took  nerve  and  courage  to  stick  to 
the  cab  at  that  time  but  Hill  had  those 
qualities. 

The  ambition  to  be  an  engineer  was  still 
with  him.  He  said  to  himself :  "To  become  an 
engineer  I've  got  to  be  the  best  fireman  on 
the  road.  "  In  six  months  he  was  an  engineer. 
The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  was  a  single  track 
road.  It  skirted  yawning  canyons  and 
climbed  dizzy  mountains.     To  quote  Mr.  Hill: 
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"If  you  made  one  slip  you'd  be  gathered  up 
in  a  spoon  somewhere." 

Once  the  brakes  refused  to  work  in  Free- 
mont  Pass,  the  highest  in  the  Rockies,  and  the 
engine  started  "wild"  down  the  steep  incline. 
It  was  the  unwritten  law  to  jump  in  this 
emergency,  but  Mr.  Hill  stuck  to  his  cab. 
To  reverse  at  once  meant  blowing  up  his 
steam  box  and  certain  death.  But  in  those 
thrilling  moments  when  he  raced  down  to  the 
valley  he  began  to  reverse  a  little  at  a  time. 
He  did  not  lose  his  head.  The  engine  slowed 
up  and  came  under  control. 

Just  about  this  time,  he  was  put  temporarily 
in  charge  of  the  roundhouse  at  Pueblo.  The 
day  after  he  took  charge  the  master  mechanic 
said  to  him:  "Hill,  you're  all  right.  " 
"Why?"  asked  Mr.  Hill. 
"Well,  you  didn't  call  me  once  last  night. 
All  the  other  fellows  used  to  call  me  out 
every  time  anything  went  wrong.  " 

When  he  became  a  fireman,  Mr.  Hill  joined 
the  Brotherhood  of  Firemen.  He  joined 
because  all  the  other  firemen  joined  it  and 
because  it  had  an  insurance  feature  and  some 
social  attractions.  Soon  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  union.  One  day  he  said  to 
his  fellow  members: 

"We  talk  too  much  about  people.  Let's 
get  down  to  something  that  will  do  us  good. 
Discuss  questions  and  find  out  all  about 
them. " 

The  result  was  a  class  to  study  among  the 
firemen,  that  increased  their  efficiency  and 
hastened  their  chance  for  promotion. 

Then  he  became  engineer  on  the  engine 
that  hauled  the  snow  plow.  The  trips  were 
irregular  and  he  had  more  time  to  study 
technical  subjects.  He  began  to  write  for 
the  American  Machinist  (the  ambitious  young 
engineer  was  to  own  the  publication  within 
ten  years).  He  thought  he  saw  a  chance  for  . 
a  newspaper  in  Pueblo ;  so  he  left  the  engineer's 
cab  and  became  editor  of  the  Daily  Press. 
But  the  love  of  the  road  was  stronger, 
and  he  went  back  to  an  engine  after  a 
year. 

Meanwhile  he  had  transferred  his  union 
membership  from  the  Brotherhood  of  Firemen 
to  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
an  organization  where  character  was  as  much 
a  requisite  for  admission  as  being  able  to 
handle  the  throttle.  In  1888  he  was  offered 
the  editorship  of  the  Locomotive  Engineer 
published  in  New  York.     Again  he  stepped 


from  the  cab  to  an  editorial  room — this  time 
to  stay. 

What  Mr.  Hill  did  in  taking  the  position 
was  typical.  He  said:  "I  have  to  deal  in 
figures  a  great  deal  in  teennical  articles. 
Figures  don't  stick,  but  a  story  does. "  He 
wrote  stories  about  technical  matters  and 
made  them  so  simple  that  every  engineer 
could  understand  them  and  somewhere  in 
them  he  concealed  mathematical  facts. 

His  experiences  on  the  road  had  taught 
him  that  the  system  of  training  engineers 
was  bad.  The  plan  in  vogue  was  to  let  a 
fireman  work  along  until  there  was  a  vacancy 
among  the  engineers.  Then  the  superinten- 
dent asked, "Who  has  been  firing  the  longest? " 
and  the  oldest  fireman  in  service  got  the  job. 
"Now,"  said  Mr.  Hill,  "if  that  fireman  had 
served  under  a  grouchy  engineer  who  did 
not  teach  his  fireman  anything  about  the 
mechanism  of  the  engine,  the  fireman  in- 
competently assumed  a  responsible  job." 
He  devised  a  plan  for  what  he  called  "pro- 
gressive examination  of  firemen" — providing 
for  specific  subjects  to  be  studied  each  year 
by  candidates  for  positions  as  engineers.  It 
increased  their  efficiency  and  made  them 
more  valuable.  The  great  railroad  system 
soon  adopted  it. 

When  he  became  editor  of  the  Locomotive 
Engineer,  he  withdrew  from  the  Brotherhood, 
but  his  old  co-workers  made  him  an  honorary 
member  of  the  order. 

Mr.  Hill  conducted  his  magazine,  just  as 
he  had  railroaded,  with  an  unconquerable 
desire  to  do  things  that  other  people  thought 
were  impossible.  He  wanted  to  cut  off  the 
return  privileges  of  the  magazine ;  the  business 
manager  said  it  was  ruinous  for  a  trade  journal 
to  try  it.  Mr.  Hill  said,  "Try  it."  It  suc- 
ceeded. He  formed  the  Hill  Publishing  Co., 
sold  the  Locomotive  Engineer  and  bought  the 
American  Machinist.  Subsequently  the  com- 
pany acquired  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  and  a  controlling  interest  in 
Power. 

He  has  made  the*  development  of  the  in- 
dividual the  very  basis  of  his  business.  He 
is  the  best  example  himself.  He  is  now  the 
business  head  of  the  company.  "I  never 
interfere  with  the  editors,"  he  says;  "they 
are  supposed  to  know  their  work.  We  have 
no  'policy. ' " 

When  the  printers'  strike  was  impending, 
Mr.  Hill  issued  an  address  to  his  compositors 
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who  wanted  the  closed  shop.     Among  other 
things  he  said: 

"I  am  content  to  leave  the  door  of  opportunity 
wide  open  to  all  with  ambition  enough  to  enter.  I 
oppose  any  attempt  to  close  that  door,  to  strangle 
ambition,  or  to  prevent  an  abler  man  than  I  from 
earning  more. 

"I  shall  be  sorry  to  see  a  man  go  away — especi- 
,  ally  those  who  have  been  with  us  from  the  start. 
I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  get  better  jobs  or  a 
more  appreciative  'old  man.'  But  this  'old  man' 
cannot  stand  everything.  The  savings  of  a  life  of 
hard  work  are  in  this  concern,  and  all  the  fun  he 
can  get  out  of  it  is  to  run  it  his  own  way,  with  due 
regard  for  the  rights  of  others." 

This  was  the  man-to-man  sentiment  of  an 
employer  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks 
himself  and  knew  the  value  of  the  recognition 
of  the  individual  in  work. 

AN  OPEN-AIR  READING  ROOM 

IT  WAS  raining  hard  down  on  Riving- 
ton  Street,  in  the  heart  of  the  lower 
East  Side  of  New  York.  A  bedraggled 
little  girl  about  ten  years  old,  with  a  small 
sister  tugging  at  her  skirts  and  carrying 
a  very  large  umbrella,  climbed  up  the  steps 
to  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Free  Public  Library. 
One  of  the  attendants  stopped  her  and  asked 
her  where  she  was  going. 

"To  the  roof,"  said  the  little  girl. 

"The  roof"  is  the  open-air  reading  room  o 
top  of  the  library — the  first  and  only  one  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States  and  the  little 
girl  was  one  of  hundreds  who  frequent  it 
in  the  summer  months.  The  idea  grew 
out  of  the  experience  of  the  library  workers 
with  congested  living  conditions  in  that  vicin- 
ity. The  people  there  are  crowded  in  tene- 
ments and  use  what  scanty  roof  space  is  ac- 
cessible for  breathing  spots.  Those  who  have 
wanted  to  read,  have  not  cared  to  sit  in  a  close 
room,  however  well  ventilated,  and  the  library 
attendance  accordingly  has  always  fallen  off 
considerably  in  the  summer  time.  Near  the 
Rivington  Street  Library  is  the  University 
Settlement  with  a  roof  garden  which  has  be- 
come very  popular  with  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  lesson  was  not  lost  on 
the   librarians. 

'Why  not  have  a  reading  room  on  the 
roof,"  they  said.  So  when  their  new  library 
was  put  up  last  year  provision  was  made  for 
one.  The  roof  is  tiled  and  enclosed  in  a  high 
iron  railing.  Boxes  of  bright  flowers  line  the 
feottom   of    the   railing,    giving   the   place    a 


pleasant  outdoor  effect.  Stretched  over  the 
top  is  an  awning.  Here  in  the  afternoon  you 
may  find  forty  or  fifty  little  children  seated  at 
wooden  tables  reading  their  favorite  books, 
while  the  cool  breezes  from  the  East  River 
play  about  them.  It  is  cool  up  there  on  the 
hottest  days.  Below,  on  the  crowded  streets, 
the  people  are  sweltering. 

Only  children  that  have  library  tickets  are 
admitted  to  the  roof.  They  call  it  the  "roof 
garden."  When  it  was  first  opened,  those  of 
reading  age  tried  in  vain  to  bring  all  their 
little  sisters  and  even  their  baby  sisters  and 
brothers,  believing  that  it  was  similar  in  pur- 
pose to  the  recreation  pier.  Once  a  week  a 
"story  hour"  is  held  on  the  roof.  A  hundred 
children  assemble  and  some  one  reads  or  tells 
them  a  story.  These  occasions  are  eagerly 
awaited  and  have  become  distinct  events  in 
the  lives  of  the  little  ones.  At  night  grown- 
up people  use  the  open-air  reading  room 
which  is  brilliantly  lighted. 

So  successful  has  been  this  experiment 
that  the  three  East  Side  Public  Libraries  to  be 
built  this  fall  in  New  York  will  have  roof 
reading  rooms.  Thus  comfort  is  brought  to 
many  readers  in  one  of  the  most  crowded 
districts  in  the  world.  It  is  an  example  that 
might  be  followed  elsewhere. 

THE  FIRST  FEAT  AT  THE  HIPPODROME 

THE  building  of  the  huge  New  York  Hip- 
podrome fell  to  Mr.  Walter  H.  Clough, 
the  head  of  a  great  building  firm  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Frederick  Thompson  long  had 
the  idea  of  a  gigantic  amusement  institution 
but  could  not  hit  on  just  the  kind  of  build- 
ing he  wanted.  But  one  thing  was  certain; 
it  had  to  be  rushed  up  as  soon  as  the  plan 
was  made.  "All  right,"  said  Mr.  Clough. 
"We  will  get  the  ground  ready." 

He  excavated  the  site  at  Forty-fourth 
Street  and  Sixth  Avenue  and  as  soon  as  the 
plans  were  drawn  and  the  material  secured 
he  was  ready  to  rush  up  the  building.  Winter 
had  come  and  the  amusement  season  was  well 
on.  Every  week,  therefore,  before  the  opening  , 
meant  a  big  loss  of  money.  It  was  the  hard- 
est winter  New  York  had  known  for  years, 
but  work  was  continued  every  hour  of  every 
day.  A  blizzard  swept  over  the  city,  almost 
stopping  navigation,  Building  material  was 
scarce. 

One  cold  morning  the  superintendent  on  the 
building  said  to  him : 
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"There  is  only  enough  sand  to  last  until  to- 
morrow morning,  and  you  can't  get  any  more 
in  New  York." 

"Where  is  some  sand?"  asked  Mr.  Clough. 

"Away  over  on  Long  Island,"  replied  the 
man. 

"Get  it  at  any  cost,"  was  the  order. 

"But  it  can't  be  hauled,"  explained  the 
superintendent . 

"It  must,"  said  Mr.  Clough.  '  If  necessary 
hire  every  hack  on  Fifth  Avenue."  The  sup- 
erintendent got  the  sand.  His  employer's 
determination  had  stirred  him. 

While  the  big  building  was  being  rushed  up. 
Mr.  Thompson  was  collecting  his  performers. 
He  wanted  to  open  the  play  house  the  day 
after  the  workmen  left  it.  'But  I  have  got 
to  have  a  place  to  rehearse  my  people."  he 
said. 

"That's  easy,"  said  Mr.  Clough.  He  built 
the  stage  and  put  a  roof  over  it  almost  before 
the  giant  girders  were  swung  over  the  auditor- 
ium. Thus,  while  the  actors  rehearsed  on  the 
stage,  the  men  worked  on  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing. The  Hippodrome  was  ready  for  occu- 
pancy on  March  ist. 

When  the  directors  mel .  Mr.  John  W.  ( rates, 
who  was  one  of  the  principal  stockholders, 
said:  "This  building  cost  more  than  the 
original  estimate,   didn't   it?" 

Mr.  Clough  looked  up  quickly  and  said: 
"You  told  us  to  'get  there,'  didn't  you?" 

"Yes, "  replied  Mr.  Gates. 

"Well,"  said  the  young  builder,  "you  see 
we  'got  there'."  Mr.  Gates  made  no  further 
objection. 

HOW  NEW  YORK  MERCHANTS  WORK  TOGETHER 

THREE  or  four  times  a  year  the  mer- 
chants of  all  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  Middle  West  and  of  the  South  receive  a 
booklet  or  circular  calling  their  attention  to 
the  attractiveness  of  New  York  as  the  nation's 
buying  centre.  Sometimes  these  circulars 
are  "prosperity  sermons,"  giving  specific 
facts  about  crops  and  industries  that  every- 
body ought  to  know.  Often  they  are  illus- 
trated with  pictures  of  places  of  interest  in 
and  about  New  York.  But  they  never  ad- 
vertise any  one  firm  or  business. 

Publishing  and  distributing  this  literature 
is  part  of  the  work  carried  on  all  the  year 
by  the  Merchants'  Association.  In  1897 
some  of  the  leading  merchants  met.  They 
said,  "New  York  is  the  greatest  market  in 


the  United  States,  yet  other  cities  are  attract- 
ing the  buyers.  We  must  organize  and  pro- 
tect the  market."  They  formed  an  associa- 
tion and  established  headquarters.  They 
secured  cheap  passenger  rates  on  all  the  rail- 
roads entering  New  York  during  the  spring 
and  fall  buying  season.  They  asked  the  mer- 
chants to  have  their  mail  and  telegrams  sent 
to  the  offices  of  the  Association  and  thev 
helped  them  in  many  other  wavs. 

For  example,  they  printed  and  circulated 
the  schedule  of  legal  cab  fares,  thus  preventing 
strangers  from  being  overcharged.  In  one 
year  they  brought  10,000  merchants  to  New 
York.  Now  these  visiting  merchants  not 
only  had  the  advantage  of  a  trip  to  New  York, 
but  their  business  vision  was  broadened  bv 
contact  with  a  large  market.  They  became 
better  merchants;  when  they  got  home  they 
were  able  to  make  their  stores  and  windows 
more  attractive.  Often  the  merchant  learns 
things  that  help  his  entire  business.  A 
man  from  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  for  example, 
found  out  how  he  could  make  rugs  out  of 
carpet  remnants.  Before  he  went  to  New 
York  he  practically  gave  them  away.  By 
selling  the  rugs  he  was  able  to  increase  his 
business  thousands  of  dollars  every  year. 

Although  started  with  the  idea  of  fostering 
New  York's  trade,  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion has  developed  a  broad  field  of  civic  use- 
fulness. When  the  Ramapo  Water  Grab 
threatened  to  rob  the  taxpayers  of  millions 
of  dollars,  the  Association  organized  the  oppo- 
sition and  defeated  it.  The  expense  of  this 
fight  was  S.4.0,000. 

It  has  secured  a  number  of  extensive  har- 
bor improvements,  greater  efficiency  in  the 
city  postal  service,  and  caused  the  State 
Railroad  Commission  to  maintain  a  bureau 
in  Xew  York  to  regulate  street  railway  traffic. 
It  maintains  a  bureau  of  expert  statisticians 
whose  reports  on  the  various  activities  of  the 
Association  are  valuable  public  records.  Its 
membership  comprises  more  than  a  thousand 
business  men,  many  of  whom  give  freely  of 
their  time  and  money  to  the  Association. 

Although  many  of  the  merchants  are  com- 
petitors, the  work  is  free  from  commercial 
rivalry.  For  example,  if  a  merchant  in  Geor- 
gia writes  to  the  Association  that  he  wants  to 
go  to  New  York  to  buy  crockery  and  wants 
the  name  of  a  reliable  house,  he  receives  a 
list  of  all  the  crockery  manufacturers  who  are 
members  of  the  Association. 
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MR.  BRYAN  has  for  a  third  time  thrown 
away  a  victory  for  the  Democratic 
party.  At  both  the  elections 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
the  Democrats  might  have  won — would  almost 
surely  have  won — if  he  had  not  driven  away 
all  the  conservative  forces  of  American  life. 
In  spite  of  this  repeated  mistake,  the  party 
rallied  around  him  again  and  gave  him  a  third 
opportunity;  and  again  he  has  thrown  away  a 
good  chance  of  victory — if  he  is  to  be  the  candi- 
date. And  in  spite  of  this  latest  capital  error 
of  leadership,  which  is  so  grave  as  to  be  an 
affront,  he  will  still  probably  be  nominated, 
and — again  certainly  defeated. 

Our  oldest  great  political  party  surely  has 
hard  fortune.  Although  at  least  half  the 
voters  in  the  Union  are  Democrats,  or  would 
be  Democrats  under  normal  conditions,  the 
party  seems  doomed  to  be  led  from  its  old 
paths  into  ways  in  which  its  conservative  mem- 
bers cannot  go.  Its  misfortune  is  its  emotional 
devotion  to  a  misguiding  personality. 

II 

It  was  a  very  extraordinary  occurrence,  an 
occurrence  almost  without  parallel  in  our 
history,  that  two  years  before  the  time  to  make 
Presidential  nominations,  the  leaders  and  ap- 
parently the  masses  of  the  Democratic  party 
should  have  taken  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
coming  home  from  a  journey  around  the  world 
practically  to  give  him  another  nomination.  On 
such  an  occasion,  instead  of  holding  himself 
within  the  bounds  of  his  party's  ancient  faith 
and  its  best  traditions,  and  thus  rallying  its 


divided  factions,  he  put  himself  on  a  platform 
that  invites  dissension  and  defeat. 

In  his  speech  made  at  New  York,  he  con- 
structed a  platform  that  had  a  plank  about 
every  conceivable  public  subject,  the  main 
heads  of  which  are: 

To  submit  all  international  difficulties  to  an  arbitrating 
inquiry  before  beginning  war; 

To  prohibit  the  navy  from  being  used  to  force  the  col- 
lection of  debts — the  Drago  doctrine; 

To  promise  the  Philippines  independence; 

To  convene  Congress  immediately  after  its  election — 
which  will  require  a  constitutional  amendment; 

To  elect  Senators  by  a  popular  vote — which  also  will 
require  a  constitutional  amendment,  but  which  is  in  effect 
coming  into  fashion  without  such  an  amendment. 

These  are  good  or  innocent  suggestions,  but 
they  can  play  no  important  part  in  a  cam- 
paign. 

The  compulsory  arbitration  of  labor  disputes,  without 
compulsory  acceptance  of  the  result; 
An  eight-hour  day; 
No  '"government  by  injunction." 

These  are  bids  for  the  elusive  thing  called  the 
"labor"  vote. 

Then  came  three  planks  which  might  have 
won  him  and  his  party  a  victory,  if  he  had 
formulated  these  and  no  more: 

Power  to  levy  a  national  income-tax,  by  a  constitutional 
amendment; 

Publicity  of  campaign  contributions  and  prohibition  of 
contributions  by  corporations; 

A  revision  of  the  tariff. 

If  he  had  stopped  here,  he  would  still  have 
been  on  safe  ground — still  have  been  on  sound 
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Democratic  ground.  But  he  made  a  fatal 
plunge  when  he  advocated 

The  national  regulation  and  license  of  interstate  corpor- 
ations, and 

The  national  ownership  and  management  of  interstate 
railroads. 

Thereby  the  very  essence  of  Democratic  doc- 
trine was  denied;  and  the  man  who  was  asked 
to  lead  the  part}-  said,  in  effect:  "Yes,  I  will 
lead  it  if  you  will  follow  me  in  exactly  the 
opposite  direction  from  the  way  the  party  has 
hitherto  gone;  for  its  one  great  old  doctrine 
has  failed." 

Then  and  there  Mr.  Bryan  again  betrayed 
a  great  party  trust;  and,  if  the  party  follow 
him,  it  will  again  drive  into  other  parties  all 
its  conservative  members  more  surely  than  it 
drove  them  away  when  he  insisted  upon  the 
free  coinage  of  silver. 

Ill 

It  is  vain  to  say  that  Mr.  Bryan  was  expres- 
sing onlv  his  persona]  opinion.  This  was  not 
an  occasion  for  mere  personal  opinion.  He- 
was,  in  effect,  accepting  a  nomination  for  the 
Presidency.  He  was  making  a  Democratic 
platform.  That  is  what  the  members  of  his 
party  who  came  to  hear  him  from  every  part 
of  the  Union  asked  him  to  do.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  party's  campaign  for  the 
Presidency.  If  he  become  the  party's  nomin<  e, 
the  party  cannot  help  carrying  this  burden  of 
his  doctrine  of  the  government-ownership  of 
railroads,  whether  it  endorse  it  or  not.  The 
only  way  the  parly  can  now  escape  the 
disadvantage  of  the  doctrine  will  be  to  nomi- 
nate another  man  an  event  that  seems  at  the 
moment   unlikely   to   lake   place. 

IV 

Plainly  we  are  flung  into  party  chaos.    Sim  e 
the  rise  of  the  controversy  over  slavery,  we 
have   had   no  such   confusion.     Lei    us  ri      [] 
what  our  great  parties  have  stood  tor  and 
if  we  can,  what  roads  lead  to  clear  vision. 

First  of  all  the  Democratii  party,  the  mosl 
venerable  and  persistent  political  organization 
inourhistorv,  which  no  mi  can  kill,hasfor 

a  century  stood  for  a  very  definite  and  clear 
principle.  This  principle  is  local  government, 
not  a  strong  central  government,  and  everywhere 
as  little  government  as  possible.  This  prin- 
ciple forbids  the  interference  of  government 
with  business;  and,  for  this  reason,  it  forbid-  a 


tariff  except  for  revenue.  The  main  article  of 
the  Democratic  faith,  therefore,  forbids  that 
the  Government  should  own  railroads  or  any 
other  business,  or  operate  them,  or  in  any  way 
interfere  with  them  unless  they  break  the  law. 
Mr.  Bryan's  proposition  that  the  National 
Government  should  own  and  operate  railroads 
is  the  most  violent  denial  and  betrayal  of  the 
Democratic  faith  that  was  ever  made  in  our 
whole  history. 

The  Republican  party  has  stood  for  a 
stronger  National  Government  than  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  hence  for  a  protective  tariff: 
a  tariff  that  shall  help  manufacturers  to  keep 
competing  wares  from  coming  into  our  markets 
and  enable  them  to  sell  at  a  greater  profit. 
Other  such  policies  of  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment and  of  interference  with  private  business 
are  parts  of  the  Republican  creed  and  practice. 
But  no  Republican  has  ever  proposed  so  sweep- 
ing an  extension  of  the  central  government's 
power  as  Mr.  Bryan  has  proposed. 

These  two  party  tendencies  are  the  old  ten- 
dencies, and  they  are  perfectly  clear. 

Now  confusion  has  come  during  recent 
years,  fir>t  from  the  rapid  rise  of  corporations. 
Strong  corporations  (railroads  among  them) 
have,  in  many  cases,  usurped  the  real  powers 
of  government — have  controlled  local  and  even 
national  politics.  The  chief  cause  of  this 
failure  of  the  Government  to  hold  corporations 
within  proper  limits  has  been  the  breakdown, 
first  of  local  governments  and  then,  to  an 
extent,  of  the  National  Government  itself. 

V 

The  be-;  remedy  for  these  evils— perhaps 
the  only  effective  and  permanent  remedy — 
would  be  the  building  up  again  of  vigorous 
local  governments  municipal  and  state. 
Every  corpora t ion  is  the  creature  of  some 
state.  If  local  governments  were  everywhere 
vigorous  and  strong  and  just,  we  should  have 
no  corporation  scandals  in  our  political  life. 

And  the  great  chance  that  the  Democratic 
party  now  has  to  save  the  nation  i-  to  restore 
the  power  of  local  governments  not  to  go  in 
the  other  direction.  Hut,  since  local  govern- 
ment in  so  main  communities  is  weak  and  has 
become  tin-  creature  of  commercial  organiza- 
tions, we  have  lately  set  about  the  correction 
of  these  abuses,  not  onlv  by  strengthening 
local  governments,  but  also  by  the  use  of  the 
punitive  power  of  the  National  Government. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  all  the  anti-trust  and 
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the  rate-regulating  legislation — legislation  that 
would  have  been  unnecessary  and  never  would 
have  been  thought  of  but  for  the  breakdown 
of  local  governments. 

Most  philosophic  students  of  our  political 
development  who  have  given  their  approval 
to  these  regulative  measures  of  the  National 
Government  have  regarded  this  method  of 
checking  these  evils  as  really  a  retrograde 
movement — a  method  of  violence,  an  uncertain 
method;  but  they  have  approved  it  because 
by  this  method  the  civic  conscience  of  the 
people  may  be  aroused  to  strengthen  their 
local  government.  The  National  Government 
cannot  regulate  everything — cannot  watch  over 
every  business — the  business  of  butchers  and  of 
railroads  and  of  the  mixers  of  humbug  medi- 
cines and  of  the  canners  of  decayed  fruit.  These 
are  duties  of  local  police. 

All  the  excitement  that  we  have  been  having 
these  last  few  years  about  such  duties  as  these 
— this  strenuous  activity — is  not  making  any 
new  political  philosophy.  It  is  all  at  best  only 
an  inverted  way  of  arousing  the  people  to 
proper  political  action  at  home;  to  revive  the 
civic  conscience;  to  recover  from  the  careless- 
ness which  has  permitted  corporations  to  take 
unfair  advantage  of  individuals  and  of  com- 
munities. It  has  added  nothing  to  our  political 
thought  or  theory. 

But  it  has  confused  Mr.  Bryan  and  many 
other  good  men — so  confused  him  that  in  one 
breath  he  says  "we  must  remove  protective 
duties,  because  they  force  the  Government  to 
interfere  with  private  business,"  and  "the 
Government  must  itself  engage  in  business  and 
own  and  operate  the  railroad-"  two  propo- 
sitions that  are  violently  contradictory. 

VI 

If,  then,  the  Government  is  to  own  the  rail- 
roads— and  this  may  possibly  be  at  last  the 
only  way  out  of  our  difficulties  if  the  people 
have  really  lost  the  old  power  of  effective  local 
government — if  this  is  to  happen,  it  may  be 
well.  Bui  it  cannot  happen  as  an  achieve- 
ment of  the  Democratic  party.  It  will  be  the 
doing  of  a  party  that  would  make  Thomas 
Jefferson  turn  in  his  grave  and  Grover  Cleve- 
land despair  of  our  liberties;  and  these  are  two 
great   I  )emo<  xatic  names. 

And  it  is  conceivable  that  we  shall  at  some 
time  have  government  owned  railroad-.  We 
have  now,  in  Boston  and  in  New  York,  for 
example,  subways  owned  by  these  cities.    And 


Mr.  Bryan's  oratory  may  hasten  the  movement 
for  government-ownership.  There  are  many 
thoughtful  men  who  desire  and  expect  such  a 
movement  to  grow.  But  it  will  grow  by  the 
extension  of  ownership  by  local  governments, 
not  by  the  plunging  in  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  acquire  an  incalculable  amount  of 
property  and  to  conduct  an  incalculably 
intricate  business. 

All  this  will  come,  if  it  come,  gradually;  and 
not  as  a  movement  of  any  national  party. 
And  the  only  party  that  could  not  conceivably 
advocate  it  and  retain  its  identity  is  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  still 
an  agitator  and  not  a  leader.  A  well-meaning 
man,  a  popular  orator  of  great  power,  he  may 
he  a  prophet;  but  he  lacks  the  judgment  for 
practical  political  leadership. 

\  II 

And  yet  the  fact  is  that  representative  gov- 
ernment has  failed — for  the  time  at  least. 
We  have,  therefore,  already  broken  with  the 
past.  New  conditions  confront  us.  The  rail- 
roads with  their  st  ong  shippers  and  other 
big  combinations  have  done  violence  to  per- 
sonal liberty  and  to  representative  government. 
If  the  old  kind  of  government  has  failed,  shall 
we  -it  helplessly  and  he  afraid  to  try  a  new  kind  ? 

This  is  the  question  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  caus- 
ing thousands  of  men  to  ask  themselves  who 
know  little  political  history,  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  political  theory,  and  who 
have  no  fear  of  revolutionary  experiments. 

The  normal  way  to  go  about  the  task  of 
reviving  personal  liberty  is  by  such  work  as 
the  best  local  governments  are  doing.  The 
movements  fur  really  strong  local  governments 
in  Missouri,  in  Illinois,  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
New  Jersey — these  lead  in  the  right  direction. 
If  they  go  far  enough  they  will  shear  the  cor- 
porations of  power  to  rule  us. 

YVc  can,  then,  go  in  either  of  twowaysinour 
effort  to  get  back  the  power  of  the  people  to 
rule  themselves.  We  can  go  back  to  the  old 
paths  and  strengthen  our  civic  character  and 
still  keep  the  kind  of  representative  govern- 
ment that  we  developed  from  English  antece- 
dents. Or  we  can  fling  antecedents  to  the 
winds  and  follow  New  Zealand  into  state 
socialism.  This  lasl  way  is  easy  to  discuss; 
it  is  possible  to  understand;  we  may  come  to 
it — or  be  driven  to  it.  Hut  the  chances  are 
that  we  shall  take  the  other  course.     And  the 
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way  back  to  the  old  paths  is  the  way  for  either 
political  party  which  hopes  for  victory. 

THE  DOLLAR  CAMPAIGN  FUND 

TO  collect  a  campaign  fund  by  one  dollar 
subscriptions  is  the  ideal  plan  for 
every  political  party — ideal,  but  is  it  proving 
practical?  To  collect  a  political  fund  from 
corporations  smacks  of  criminality  on  both 
sides.  A  corporation  has  no  right  so  to  spend 
its  money  without  the  consent  of  all  its  stock- 
holders; and  a  political  party  that  receives 
money  from  corporations  is  put  in  a  position 
that  embarrasses  it — or  ought  to  embarrass  it. 
1  A  popular  subscription  to  carry  on  a  cam- 
paign, on  the  other  hand,  gives  every  member 
who  subscribes  a  keener  personal  concern  about 
it,  and  the  fund  is  a  measure  of  the  popular 
interest  that  the  campaign  arouses.  If  the 
mass  of  voters  of  any  party  do  not  care  enough 
about  its  success  to  give  some  money  to  win  it, 
the  party  ought  to  be  defeated.  This  method 
is  the  only  fair  and  really  honest  method  of 
raising  a  fund;  and  it  will  be  gratifying  if  there 
is  a  large  enough  response  to  the  appeals  of 
each  party  to  make  it  the  fashion  hereafter. 

One  thing  is  certain:  if  we  return  to  the  old 
method  of  collecting  large  sums  from  corpora- 
tions for  political  uses,  a  volcano  will  burst 
forth  somewhere  on  some  day  in  comparison 
with  which  the  insurance  scandals  and  the 
butchers'  scandals  will  appear  insignificant. 
The  execrable  examples  of  the  late  Mr.  Wm. 
C.  Whitney  and  Senator  Mark  Hanna  led  in 
the  direction  of  revolution.  The  moral  sense 
of  the  people  will  not  always  submit  to  that. 

The  smaller,  honestly  got  funds  make  also 
for  desirable  economies.  For  instance,  the 
parties  may  refrain  from  publishing  the  cus- 
tomary campaign-books.  Not  a  vote  will  be 
lost  and  many  a  lie  less  will  be  told  by  this 
forbearance.  The  permanent  disappearance 
of  the  frightful  thing  that  political  campaign- 
books  have  come  to  be  would  bring  a  moral 
gain  in  political  life.  They  have  been  the 
most  disreputable  literature  of  our  day. 

TO  STOCKHOLDERS  IN  CORPORATIONS 

OF  COURSE  the  remedy  for  corporations' 
giving  money  to  campaign  funds,  as 
for  other  wrong  acts,  comes  home  at  last  to 
the  stockholders.  During  the  lusty  and  pros- 
perous and  reckless  years  since  the  rise  of  cor- 
porations— this  period  of  the  youth  of  these 
artificial    entities — the    stockholder    has    been 


a  very  humble  person.  Almost  every  great 
corporation  has  been  managed  autocratically 
by  one  man  or  a  set  of  men ;  and  this  must  be 
so.  For  mere  stockholders  have  no  time — 
often  they  have  no  particular  wish — to  affect 
the  management.  If  they  receive  dividends 
they  do  not  often  ask  questions. 

But  there  does  seem  to  be  rising  in  the  public 
conscience  a  feeling  that,  after  all,  the  stock- 
holder is  the  man  upon  whom  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  a  corporation  must  rest. 
Publicity  is  more  urgently  demanded,  so  that 
stockholders  may  know  at  any  time  how  their 
corporations  are  managed.  If  a  man  own 
stock  in  a  badly  managed  company,  or  a  com- 
pany that  he  has  reason  to  be  ashamed  of, 
he  ought  either  to  bring  about  a  change  of  its 
management,  or  he  ought  to  sell  his  stock. 
When  such  a  course  of  action  becomes  general, 
there  will  be  a  very  great  elevation  of  corpora- 
tion morals. 

Nor  is  this  mere  "sentimental  business." 
In  the  long  run  those  corporations  of  whom 
all  their  stockholders  are  proud  will  be  the 
most  profitable.  They  will,  as  a  rule,  secure 
the  best  management  and  earn  the  largest 
dividends.  The  time  of  irresponsible  autoc- 
racies in  business  is  going  to  pass.  The 
power  and  the  ability  of  corporation  managers 
will  not  be  less,  but  their  power  will  rest  on  the 
securer  foundation  of  stockholders'  approval. 
An  elected  and  removable  autocrat  does  no 
offense  to  our  theories  of  democracy.  But 
a  permanent  autocrat  runs  counter  to  all 
American  principles. 

The  application  of  all  these  general  remarks 
is  personal — do  you,  you  who  read  this  para- 
graph, own  shares  in  a  corporation?  How 
well  and  how  honestly  is  that  corporation 
managed?  If  you  do  not  know,  can  you  find 
out  ?  If  it  be  a  badly,  or  dishonorably,  managed 
company,  what  is  your  duty?  When  every 
man  answers  such  questions  as  these  by  his 
conscience,  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of 
corporations  will  be  honest  than  individuals; 
for  very  few  companies  indeed  are  made 
up  wholly  of  careless  and  easy-going  or  indif- 
ferent men. 

INSURANCE  CRIMINALS  YET  UNPUNISHED 

IT  is  a  disappointment  to  the  moral 
sense  of  the  whole  country  that  not 
a  single  man  who  had  to  do  with  the  misuse 
of  the  money  of  any  one  of  the  three  big  life 
insurance  companies  in  New  York  has  been 
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punished  or  even  tried.  The  investigation 
revealed  criminal  acts — so,  at  least,  it  seems 
to  the  layman.  More  than  one  trustee,  for 
instance,  used  money  belonging  to  his  company 
for  participation  in  syndicates — that  is  to  say, 
speculative  purposes — in  which  he  himself 
shared.  Only  parts  of  the  profits  of  these 
speculations  were  paid  into  the  treasuries 
of  the  companies.  By  such  transactions  trus- 
tees used  property  for  their  personal  gain  and 
got  profits  from  its  use.  Is  that  not  embez- 
zlement? 

Again,  subsidiary  trust  companies  and 
banks,  managed  or  directed  by  trustees  of  these 
insurance  companies,  used  the  money  of  some 
of  these  companies;  and  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  profits  of  this  use  of  trust-money  went 
to  these  trustees,  and  so  small  a  proportion  to 
the  insurance  companies,  as  to  make  such 
transactions  clearly  criminal. 

Now,  whether  proof  of  guilt  in  transactions 
of  this  kind  and  in  other  wrong  uses  of  insur- 
ance money  by  its  trustees  could  be  got  before 
a  trial  to  make  convictions  certain — that  is 
not  for  a  layman  to  say.  Nor  can  the  public 
make  a  good  judgment  whether  the  criminal 
code  specifically  covers  the  particular  kinds  of 
crimes  that  some  of  the  trustees  surely  com- 
mitted. But  tin's  is  true,  beyond  all  quibble 
— money  was  misused  by  its  trustees,  dis- 
honestly and  deliberately  misused,  misused  for 
their  personal  profit,  and  to  the  loss  of  the 
companies;  and  these  offenses  are  surely 
criminal  offenses.  There  is  no  gainsaying 
that. 

Yet  almost  a  year  has  passed  since  these 
crimes  were  made  known,  some  of  them  by 
confession,  and  not  a  man  has  been  called  to 
account. 

Mr.  Jerome,  the  district-attorney,  lias  dis- 
appointed the  public  because  none  of  these 
men  has  been  brought  to  trial.  He  is  known 
to  be  both  a  courageous  and  an  honest  official. 
We  think  that  nobody  has  lost  confidence  in 
Mr.  Jerome's  character;  but  the  hope  and 
expectation  of  the  people  have  been  disap- 
pointed, and  the  public  does  not  understand" 
why  no  criminal  prosecution  has  followed  these 
exposures. 

These  great  companies  arc  known  to  be 
solvent.  There  has,  therefore,  been  no  panic 
of  policy-holders.  But  the  promised  and 
hoped-for  thorough-going  reforms  seem  not 
to  have  come,  because  the  wrong-doers  remain 
unpunished;  and,  so  far  as  the  public  knows, 


these  companies  are    still    more    or   less 
Wall  Street." 


in 


THE   DEGRADATION    OF    NEW    YORK    LAWYERS 

NOT  only  is  the  public  disappointed  be- 
cause no  wrong-doer  among  the  offi- 
cers or  the  directors  of  the  big  insurance  com- 
panies has  been  brought  to  trial;  but  this  dis- 
appointment has  taken  the  form  of  definite 
distrust  of  many  eminent  members  of  the  New 
York  Bar.  There  are  lawyers  in  New  York 
who,  during  the  period  of  the  financial  debauch 
with  the  money  of  these  insurance  companies 
have  made  great  fortunes.  Their  clients  have 
been  the  financiers  and  promoters  who  used 
this  trust-money  to  further  their  schemes; 
other  financiers  and  promoters  who  needed  to 
find  technically  lawful  ways  to  do  wrong  things; 
others,  still,  who  have  procured  changes  in 
statutes — a  little  amendment  to  a  law  here, 
another  there,  year  after  year,  till  the  original 
purpose  of  the  law  was  taken  out  of  it;  men 
who  having  broken  the  law  needed  to  secure 
immunity  without  publicity — in  a  word,  men 
who  have  profited  by  breaches  or  evasions  or 
wrong  changes  of  laws. 

The  influence,  the  ingenuity,  and  the  industry 
that  have  been  very  profitable  in  the  recent 
practice  of  the  law  in  New  York  are  the  influ- 
ence, the  ingenuity,  and  the  industry  that  have 
been  used  to  further  wrong-doing.  Much  of 
this  wrong-doing  has  been  legal — has  been 
technically  within  the  law;  for  to  make  it  so  has 
been  the  very  purpose  of  this  practice.  But 
it  is  essentiallv  dishonest.  A  dav  must  come 
when  the  New  York  Bar  will  say  that  these 
things  arc  dishonest;  and  it  can  say  this  effect- 
ively only  by  discrediting  some  of  its  most 
distinguished  members.  Else  the  profession 
will  suffer  an  increasing  suspicion  and  degrad- 
ation in  the  public  mind. 

LYNCHINGS-GOOD  AND  BAD  SOIL  FOR  THEM 

RECENT  events  in  the  two  Carolinas 
prove  that  lynching,  as  other  crimes, 
responds  to  public  opinion.  In  South  Carolina, 
where  there  were  recently  three  lvnchings  in  a 
single  week,  mob-law  is  tolerated,  if  not  openly 
approved,  by  a  larger  and  more  influential  part 
of  public  opinion  than  in  North  Carolina, 
where  lvnchings  have  always  been  few,  where 
there  is  a  strong  public  opinion  that  vigorously 
condemns  mob-law,  where  the  whole  press  has 
for  years  spoken  against  it  unequivocally,  and 
where  the  leader  of  a  recent  lynching-mob  was 


the  last  that  would  ever  have  been  needed  to  be  taken  in 
such  a  cause  in  this  state." 
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tried  and  convicted.  Every  community  is  of  the  Government.  But  they  are  somewhat 
what  its  own  members  make  it— in  this  respect  handicapped  because  several  of  his  most  con- 
as  in  others.  A  well-informed  and  influential  spicuous  actions  have  been  the  carrying  into 
citizen  of  North  Carolina  writes  to  The  effect  of  policies  that  the  Democrats  them- 
World's  Work:  selves  have  approved  in  their  national  plat- 

,     ,         ,  ,    ,      , .  forms.     Thus,  in  spite  of  the  quietest  summer 

"There  is  not  one  decent  man  who  favored  the  lynching  ,                    ^                  *  ,          1       i      •           i_      i_ 

_  .. ,           _              ~.            ,  T   ,      T        ,    Z  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  had  since  he  became 

at    Salisbury.     Governor    Glenn    and    Judge    Long    have  .                                                                           . 

behind  them  every  respectable  man  in  the  county  and  in  President,  he  has  CUt  as  large  a  figure  in  public 

the  state;  and,  of  course,  they  know  it.     I  think  that  every  dlSCUSSlon    as    ever.      His    great    popularity    IS 

lynching  that  has  occurred  in  this  state   has  been  done  by  a    valuable   asset — one    of    the    chief   assets — of 

a  low,  rough,  lawless  element  of  the  population.     Public  his   party. 

opinion  in  North  Carolina  would  have  justified  the  sheriff  The    wisdom    of    his     withdrawing     himself 

if  he  had  ordered  his  deputies  to  fire  into  the  mob.     That  from    the    next    Presidential    Contest    becomes 

is  what  ought  to  have  been  done;  and  the  lives  that  would  ciearer  an  the  while.  He  has  thereby  won  free- 
thus   have   been   sacrificed   would,        believe,   have   been  dom  frQm  ^  Httle  wafs  of  factjons  and  frQm 

the  suspicion  that  he  is  trying  to  shape  par- 
tizan  policies.  No  President  could  have  a 
The  leader  of  the  North  Carolina  mob  who  greater  independence  nor  a  more  properly 
was  convicted  was  an  ex-convict,  which  shows  remote  attitude  to  merely  partisan  activity 
that,  in  this  case  at  least,  the  lynchers  were  not  than  he  has.  And  he  has  thereby  gained  in 
"the  best  men  of  the  community."  The  fre-  the  highest  esteem  of  the  nation.  His  action 
quent  assertion  in  telegraphic  despatches  that  has  added  to  his  popularity  a  very  substantial 
the  "best  men"  and  the  "leading  citizens"  of  dignity.  His  influence  on  American  life  is  yet 
Southern  communities  form  mobs  is,  in  most  a  rising  and  deepening  influence,  for  it  con- 
cases,  a  slander.  tinues  to  grow  and  has  not  reached  its  height. 

In  spite  of  the  outburst  of  lynchings  in  the 
summer,  they  become  very  much  less  frequent, 

if  not  every  year,  certainly  every  five  years  or  Mr.  Bryan's  voice  is  his  fortune — his  voice 

every  decade.     The  denser  settlement  of  the  and  his  democratic  instincts — just  as  his  bad 

country,  the  growth  of  a  better  civic  conscious-  judgment    is    his    political    bankruptcy.     He 

ness— all  good  forces,  from  educational  to  in-  stands  for  the  common  man  against  the  priv- 

dustrial — are  fast  putting  this  barbarism  be-  ileged  man,  and  there  is  no  higher  praise  for 

hind  us.      But  meantime  it  is  true,  as  a  gen-  the  purpose  of  a  public  personage  in  a  democ- 

eral  proposition,  that  lynchings  give  a  measure  racy. 

of   the   civic   soil   from   which   they   spring—  But  he  carries  in  his  mind  far  too  much 

whether  in  the  North  or  the  West  or  the  South,  baggage — sound   ideas   in   a   heap   with   eco- 
nomic   junk — half-thought-out    theories    and 

SIX  PUBLIC  MEN  quack  cures.     Take,   for  example,   his  advo- 

THE^  public  men  whose  names  are  often-  cacy  of  an  eight-hour  day.  He  has  the  right 
est  in  mind  this  fall  make  an  uncom-  underlying  principle;  for  the  hours  of  labor 
mon  group  and  every  one  is  interesting  for  a  ought  to  be  as  short  as  economic  justice  will 
different  reason.  permit.  But  there  are  occupations  in  which 
President  Roosevelt  remains  as  large  a  a  six-hour  day  is  too  long,  and  others  in  which 
figure  in  the  public  mind  as  ever.  He  has  a  nine-hour  or  a  ten-hour  day  is  a  necessity, 
held  aloof,  as  became  him,  from  further  per-  Many  of  his  doctrines  are  good  to  make 
sonal  participation  in  the  campaign  than  to  policies  and  statutes  of,  and  all  are  good  to 
write  a  letter  about  the  "issues."  But  his  make  sounding  phrases  about.  And  his  sound- 
political  activities  and  the  tendency  of  his  ing  phrases  deceive  him.  Mr.  Bryan  has 
policies  are  the  most  important  political  facts  grown  in  toleration,  in  eloquence,  in  a  mellow 
of  the  year.  Certainly  they  are  talked  about  love  of  his  fellows;  and  he  has  most  of  the 
more  than  all  other  subjects — except,  perhaps,  qualities  of  a  great  popular  leader.  But,  in 
for  the  moment,  Mr.  Bryan's  fantastic  pro-  clear  thinking  and  in  the  high  art  of  taking 
gramme.  The  Democrats  in  many  districts  public  sentiment  as  it  is  and  shaping  it  and 
have  "sounded  alarm"  at  the  pace  that  the  making  it  serve  high  practical  ends,  he  shows 
President  has  taken  toward  the  centralization  the  same  shortcomings    in  his  maturity  that. 
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he  showed  when  he  began  his  oratorical  pub- 
lic career. 

But  he  is  the  most  popular  American  orator, 
returned  from  such  travel  as  every  public  man 
should  have,  fresh  from  contact  with  great 
leaders  in  other  lands,  with  a  broadened  under- 
standing of  government,  with  a  gentle  nature 
made  still  more  kindly  by  an  enthusiastic 
welcome  everywhere,  and  with  a  hope  renewed 
that  he  must  once  have  abandoned  and  must 
again  abandon. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  oratory  has 
ceased  to  be  a  great  force  in  the  world.  But 
here  is  a  man  whose  political  beginnings  and 
rise  and  growth  in  popularity  have  an  ora- 
torical basis  and  support — and  no  other  basis 
and  support.  And,  if  you  were  following  him 
now  from  one  audience  to  another,  you  would 
see  as  high  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  and  as  spon- 
taneous a  response  to  oratory,  perhaps,  as 
American  audiences  have  ever  shown.  He 
is  like  Henry  Clay  in  this — that  he  is  univer- 
sally popular  but  is  not  a  leader. 

Ill 

It  is  another  kind  of  enthusiasm,  with 
which  oratory  has  nothing  to  do,  but  with 
which  frankness  has  everything  to  do,  that 
Mr.  Jerome  arouses.  His  thought  is  perfectly 
clear  and  simple:  the  rule  of  bosses  means 
the  loss  of  civic  manhood  and  of  political 
freedom  and  honesty.  That  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  his  message.  A  Democrat  by 
political  faith,  he  is  as  violently  opposed  to 
Tammany  and  its  bosses  as  he  is  to  the  bosses 
of  the  Republican  machines.  It  is,  therefore, 
political  method  that  he  stands  for  rather  than 
political  doctrine.  What  he  regards  as  his 
particular  mission  is  to  make  the  parties  mean 
something  again — to  open  a  way  for  convic- 
tion and  sincerity  again  to  count  for  something 
in  political  life. 

Just  how  great  his  qualities  of  leadership 
are,  no  one  can  yet  say.  His  great  victorit  - 
in  New  York  City  were  the  result  of  his  moral 
power,  but  many  physical  and  incidental 
causes  contributed  to  them.  He  lias  tried 
himself  only  in  a  peculiar  political  field. 

His  brusqucness  is  a  virtue  with  a  fault. 
Although  he,  too,  stands  for  the  common  man, 
he  has  come  to  stand  for  him  from  a  sense 
of  justice  rather  than  by  instinct.  He  is  a 
democrat  by  conviction  rather  than  by  nature. 
Men  who  think  will  follow  him.  Men  who 
only  feel  may  or  may  not. 


But  the  public  service  that  he  has  done  as 
a  scornful  and  uncompromising  enemy  of 
bosses  entitles  him  to  the  lasting  gratitude 
and  to  the  further  confidence  of  the  people. 
Whether  he  has  any  real  genius  for  leading 
men — that  must  yet  be  proved. 

IV 

Secretary  Taft  would  be  the  best  practical 
successor  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  continue  the 
spirit  and  the  policies  of  the  Administration. 
He  gets  hold  on  the  people,  by  his  deeds,  by 
his  bearing,  and  by  his  speech.  There  is  no 
man  who  regards  the  public  service  in  a  higher 
way  than  he — as  a  means  to  a  great  end;  and 
that  end  is  the  just  service  of  the  whole  people. 

Mr.  Taft  has  already  made  a  secure  place 
for  himself  in  our  history  as  our  foremost 
colonial  administrator.  He  took  one  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  in  the  world  when  he 
became  the  first  governor  of  the  Philippine 
Islands;  and  he  did  it  in  a  way  to  set  the  im- 
press of  his  character  on  our  colonial  policy 
forever — perhaps  of  all  other  colonial  policies 
as  well. 

As  Secretary  of  War  he  has  shown  himself 
a  remarkable  Cabinet  officer.  His  character 
is  great  enough  to  force  men  to  forgive  his 
mistakes.  For  instance,  his  petulant  treat- 
ment of  a  chief  engineer  of  the  Panama  Canal 
is  not  remembered  against  him  by  the  mass 
of  men.  He  has  qualities  of  popular  leader- 
ship, combined  with  a  firm  sense  of  justice — 
an  executive  and  judge  in  one. 


Men  whose  judgment  is  worth  most  agree 
that,  as  an  executive,  Secretary  Root  is  one 
of  the  foremost  men  in  the  public  life  of  this 
generation.  As  Secretary  of  War  he  made  a 
thorough  reorganization  of  the  army  and  of 
his  department  and  (more  difficult  yet)  he 
secured  from  Congress  the  legislation  that  he 
needed;  and  he  did  this  with  so  little  fuss  that 
the  public  was  hardly  aware  of  it.  He  works 
quietly,  persistently,  somewhat  out  of  the 
public  gaze,  lie  depends  on  his  own  clear 
thoughi,  his  own  unremitting  labor — his  thor- 
oughness. 

As  Secretary  of  State,  he  has  seized  on  the 
one  important  task  left  undone  by  his  more 
imaginative  predecessor;  and  his  visit  to  South 
America  is  a  great  feat  of  international  diplo- 
macy most   skilfully  done. 

But   the   inexorable   logic  of   the  man,   his 
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systematic  habits,  his  absorbing  industry,  have 
kept  him  a  stranger  to  the  masses  and  to 
methods  of  touching  the  masses  directly.  The 
people  do  not  know  him  and  he  will  probably 
never  make  their  acquaintance.  He  could 
not  shake  hands  for  a  year — not  to  say  for  a 
decade  or  more,  as  his  chief  and  Mr.  Bryan 
have — nor  could  he  possibly  produce  on  John 
Jones  the  impression  that  he  has  a  per- 
sonal concern  for  Mrs.  Jones's  welfare;  for  he 
hasn't. 

But  it  is  a  cause  of  just  and  high  pride  that 
the  first  of  the  Cabinet  portfolios  is  held  by  a 
man  of  such  ability  as  few  governments  in 
the  world  have  been  able  to  command. 

VI 

Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst  believes,  in 
so  far  as  he  is  capable  of  having  a  conviction, 
that  he  is  a  friend  of  the  common  man.  But 
his  mind  is  unfurnished  and  his  character 
lacks  depth.  He  put  himself  in  a  position, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  newspaper  career,  of 
hostility  to  organized  life — an  enemy  of  society. 
Two  classes  flock  to  him — the  outcasts  of 
society  and  a  certain  kind  of  revolutionists,  or 
reformers,  who  are  not  outcasts  but  enemies 
of  the  established  order  of  things. 

Any  man  who  sets  out  in  a  general  protest 
against  things  as  they  are  will  fight  many  real 
evils;  and  so  far,  so  good.  But  he  will  also 
become  an  apostle  of  chaos  and  of  humbug; 
for  he  is  forced  to  assume  that  those  who  have 
failed  and  are  discontented  are  alwayp  right. 

Such  a  man,  even  with  the  help  of  a  fortune, 
can  never  go  very  far;  for  he  is  a  menace  rather 
than  a  real  danger.  His  activity  will  always 
be  among  the  frazzles  of  American  life  and 
not  with  its  warp  and  woof.  Men  whose 
memories  go  back  a  decade  or  two  will  recall 
Ben  Butler,  who  was  an  abler  man  than  Mr. 
Hearst.  He  became  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
But  what  of  it?  Butler  was  a  real  fact  of  an 
insincere  man.  So  far  as  his  public  character 
is  concerned,  Hearst  is  an  insincere  manufac- 
tured personality. 

THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  WORK  AND  "LABOR" 

IF  YOU  had  a  big  job  of  work  to  be  done 
and  you  had  tried  to  get  white  men  to 
do  it  and  they  had  not  worked  well;  and  you 
had  tried  black  men  and  they  also  had  done 
it  ill;  and  you  had  then  found  out  by  experience 
what   you   might   have   found   out   before   by 


inquiry  that  yellow  men  are  surely  the  best 
men  to  do  this  job,  and,  perhaps,  the  only 
men  who  can  do  it  steadily  and  well — of  course 
you  would  hire  yellow  men  as  soon  as  you  could 
and  blame  yourself  for  not  having  hired  them 
in  the  first  place. 

This  is  precisely  what  our  Canal  Commis- 
sion is  said  to  be  preparing  to  do  in  Panama, 
and  it  is  the  only  sensible  thing  to  do.  Much 
of  the  labor  of  cutting  the  canal  can  be  done 
better  by  Chinese  laborers  than  by  West 
Indian  Negroes;  and  Chinese  laborers  are 
now  to  be  tried. 

The  common  sense  of  this  action  is  so 
obvious  that  it  would  not  excite  remark  but 
for  the  strange  thing  that  happens  in  excitable 
minds  when  shoveling  dirt  is  looked  at  no 
longer  as  work  but  as  "Labor."  Then  it 
ceases  to  be  a  job  and  becomes  talk,  bugaboo, 
and  at  last  humbug.  "Labor"  says  that  we 
must  not  employ  Chinamen,  in  a  tone  that 
would  have  us  believe  that  there  is  something 
sacred  about  "Labor"  and  something  horrible 
about  Chinamen,  even  in  comparison  with 
Jamaican  Negroes.  A  little  common  sense 
would  make  "Labor"  much  more  effective 
and  respectable. 

The  facts  are  these.  The  Attorney-General 
is  said  to  have  given  the  opinion  that  the  em- 
ployment of  Chinese  for  this  purpose  will  not 
be  a  violation  of  the  restriction  act  nor  of  the 
contract-labor  act;  they  are  to  be  brought  to 
the  Isthmus  under  good  conditions,  are  to  be 
treated  decently,  and  are  definitely  to  be  sent 
home  again.  If  this  programme  be  carried 
out  there  will  not  be  a  repetition  of  the  Fng- 
lish  mistake  in  South  Africa. 

A  HEALTH  LESSON  FROM  THE  ISTHMUS 

DR.  WILLIAM  C.  GORGAS,  the  Chief 
Sanitary  Officer  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Tropical  Medicine,  made 
this  cheerful  statement: 

"Even  if  we  cannot  decrease  malaria  below  what  it  is 
at  present,  we  shall  have  succeeded  in  building  the  Canal 
with  no  greater  number  of  days  lost  from  disease  than 
if  we  were    building  it  at  home." 

Malaria  is  the  worst  enemy  of  man  in 
Panama,  as  it  was  of  the  American  troops  in 
Cuba  during  the  Spanish  WTar.  Though  our 
army  lost  more  men  in  Cuba  from  yellow  fever 
and  from  typhoid,  it  was  malaria,  according 
to  Colonel  Gorgas,  who  served  in  the  Santiago 
campaign,    that    really    prostrated    the    army 
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there.     Thousands    of    men    who    afterward  in  a  word,  higher  wages  were  paid  in  1905  than 

recovered    were    incapacitated.     Panama,    he  in   1904,   more  workers  were  employed,  and 

declares,  is  as  favorable  a  place  for  the  devel-  the  hours  of  work  were  the  same.     But  the 

opment  of  malaria  as  there  is  anywhere,  and  price  of  food  rose  on  an  average  of  a  little  more 

the  experience  of  the  French  was  that  malaria  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent.     The  net  result, 

was    their   greatest   obstacle.     It   has   proved  therefore,    is    that    an    hour's   work    in    1905 

to  be  the  worst  enemy  thus  far  in  our  work,  bought  1  per  cent,  more  food  than  in  1904. 
In    the    swamps   and    streams   the   anopheles         We  get  a  far  better  measure  of  this  tendency 

mosquitos,  which  are  the  agents  by  which  the  if  we  take  a  longer  period.     Thus,  the  average 

malaria    germ    is    transmitted,    have    bred   in  hourly  wage  in  1905  was  nearly  19  per  cent, 

great    numbers,    and    many    of    the    laborers  more  than  the  average  hourly  wage  in  these 

have  been  infected.     Yet  in  February  of  this  same   industries    during    the    ten    years    from 

year,  with  a  force  of  22,000  men  on  the  pay-  1890101899 — a  very  great  increase;  the  average 

roll,    there    were    only    twenty-two    men    per  number  of  hours  of  work  per  week  was  4  per 

thousand    sick,    three-fourths    of    these    with  cent,  less;  and  the  average  number  of  workers 

malaria.     This  would  not  be  a  large  sick-rate  increased  by  one-third. 

in  a  healthy  locality  in  the  United  States.  Of  These  "averages"  show,  of  course,  only  a 
1,055  cases  of  malaria  which  Colonel  Gorgas  tendency.  Your  hourly  wage  may  have  in- 
treated  personally  in  six  months,  there  were  creased  more  or  less  than  19  per  cent,  and  the 
only  five  deaths.  number  of  hours  a  week  that  you  work  may 

The   low   sick-rate   and  the  low  death-rate  have  been  reduced  more  or  less  than  4  per 

have    been   brought   about     by    draining   the  cent.;  or  you  may  employ  a  third  more  men 

areas  near  towns  and  villages,  in  order  to  leave  in  your  shop,  or  a  fourth  more.     The  value  of 

as   few    breeding    places   as    possible    for   the  such  statistics  is  only  this — that  they  show  first 

mosquitos.     In  some  places  oil  has  been  um<1.  an   enormously   rapid   increase  of  production 

Houses  have  been  fitted  with  screens  and  the  since  1890,  and  a  far  greater  increase  in  wages 

inhabitants  of  the  Zone  have  been   influenced  than  in  the  cost  of  food.     Every  class  of  people 

to  use  mosquito  bars.  In  addition,  the  men  are  profits  by  these  changes.     Whether  the  profit 

urged  to  take  small  doses  of  quinine  regularly,  is  equitably  divided  we  shall  never  know  till 

"Year   by  year,"  says  Colonel   Gorgas,  "  the  we  can  all  agree  on  what  an  equitable  division 

ditching  will  decrease  the  number  of  anopheles,  is;  and  no  such  agreement  seems   imminent, 

and  the  treatment  of  the  patients  in  hospital  and  But  we  are  getting  on  immensely  well  and  in- 

the  constant  giving  of  prophylactic  quinine  will  creasing    our   wages,    our    products,  and  our 

decrease  the  number  of  people  who  are  liable  earnings  at  a  rate  that  is  making  every  capable 

to   spread    the   infection,   and    I    believe   that  American  more  and  more  comfortable.     Yet 

these   two   forces   will  act   and    react   as  time  mere  statistics  feed  no  mouths;  and  how  well 

goes  on."     Our  conditions   in   the   past   year  every  man  and  his  family  are  fed  and  clad  and 

have  been  as  trying  as  they  are  likely  to  be.  sheltered  and  trained  depends,  as  these  things 

It  seems,  then,  not  an  improbable  result  of  always  will  depend,  on  individual  good  man- 

our  work  in  Panama  that  we  shall,  to  a  great  agement. 

extent,    subdue  malaria   there;  and   if  there,  do  salaries  also  RISE? 

the  more  certainly  also  in  malarial  regions  at 

home.  TT  is  often  said  that  the   salaried  and  pro- 

A     fessional     class     fares      relatively      less 

THE  RISE  OF  WAGES  AND  THEIR  VALUE  well  than  ^ther  the  commercial  or  the  wage- 

THE     National    Bureau    of    Labor    pub-  earning  class  in  this  flood  of  prosperity.     The 

lished,  a  little    while    ago,    the    results  cost   of   living   has   greatly    increased    in    ten 

of  its  inquiry  into  the  wages  paid  in  rcpresen-  years;  but  have  professional  salaries  and  in- 

tative  manufacturing  industries,  and  showed  comes     correspondingly  increased?     Probably 

that  the  average  wage  per  hour  was  a  little  more  they  have; — that  is  to  say,  the  most  capable 

than  i\  per  cent,  higher  in  1905  than  it  was  in  persons  of  this  class  have  risen  in  fortune  with 

the  same  industries  in  1904;  that  the  average  the  rising  tide.     But  doubtless  very  many  more 

hours  of  labor  a  week  remained  the  same;  and  have  not  risen.     For  the  truth  is,  a  large  part 

that  the  number  of  workers  in  these  establish-  of  the  dead  wood  of  every  generation  drifts 

ments  had  increased  more  than  6  per  cent.—  into  salaried  places — persons  who  are  capable  of 
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doing  mere  routine  work,  and  who  have  not  the 
vigor  to  become  skilled  wage-earners  or  to  rise 
to  better  salaried  positions.  No  economic 
organization  of  the  world  can  do  much  for 
merely  routine  folk.  They  earn  merely  routine 
rewards,  and  there  is  no  fund  out  of  which  more 
can  be  paid  to  them.  Respectable  mediocrity 
and  sub-mediocrity — these  must  always  lag  in 
the  economic  progress  that  society  makes,  for 
the  very  simple  reason  that  they  contribute 
little  to  this  progress.  It  always  has  been 
easier  to  find  a  man  or  a  woman  for  a  merely 
routine  task  than  to  find  a  good  blacksmith  or 
carpenter  or  person  of  resourcefulness  who 
can  add  values  and  activities  by  his  leadership 
or  by  his  ingenuity  and  originality. 

AGAIN,  THE  QUESTION  OF  GOOD  MEAT 

THE  pressure  of  an  indignant  public 
opinion,  of  a  loss  of  trade,  and  of  the 
new  Federal  Meat  Inspection  law  have  forced 
the  great  packers  in  Chicago  to  begin  to  clean 
up  their  premises;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  influences  have  had  a  similar  effect  in 
other  slaughter-houses  where  cleanliness  was 
neglected.  But  whether  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  yet  have  honest  and  clean 
meat-products  depends  on  more  things  than 
these. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  too  soon  to  be  sure 
that  the  new  Federal  law  is  sufficient.  There 
is,  for  instance,  no  requirement  that  cans  shall 
bear  the  date  when  they  were  sealed  up.  And 
the  old  inspection  law,  under  this  same  adminis- 
tration of  the  Agricultural  Department,  was 
not  enforced — was,  in  fact,  used  by  the  packers 
as  an  advertisement  of  purity  which  it  did  not 
assure. 

But  the  weakest  place  of  all  is  the  local  in- 
spection. As  far  as  Chicago  is  concerned,  this 
seems  yet  to  be  wholly  inadequate  and  unsatis- 
factory; and  the  Federal  law  cannot  touch  this. 
Meat  sold  within  the  state  where  it  is  butchered 
and  meat  products  sold  within  the  state  where 
they  are  put  up  are  exempt  from  Federal  in- 
spection. The  only  sensible  plan  for  Chicago 
or  any  other  city  to  adopt  is  to  remove  its 
inspectors,  bacteriologists,  and  all  other  such 
scientific  servants  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
possible  political  control  or  interference;  and 
there  will  never  be  complete  safety  in  any  com- 
munity that  does  not  have  the  good  sense  and 
the  good  management  to  do  this. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  gratifying  to  publish 
Mr.  Marcosson's  description  of  the  improve- 


ments, making  for  cleanliness,  that  are  going 
on  in  the  principal  Chicago  packing  houses — a 
result  that  justifies  all  the  airing  of  the  scandal. 

THE  ENORMOUS   RISE  IN    FARM-LAND   VALUES 

THE  national  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  put  forth  an  explanation  of 
the  rise  of  value  in  farm  land  based  on  45,000 
answers  to  its  inquiries;  and  this  information 
is  matter  for  a  very  interesting  economic  study. 
Throughout  the  whole  country,  farm  land  has 
increased  in  value  more  than  38  per  cent,  since 
1900;  and  this  is  so  astounding  a  fact  as  to 
make  its  explanation  important.  A  long  list 
of  reasons  are  given  for  it,  which  may  be  divided 
into  stable  reasons  and  artificial  or  temporary 
reasons.     Among  the  stable  reasons  are: 

Rural  free  delivery,  electric  railways,  and  good  roads, 
The  movement  of  townspeople  to  the  country, 
The  pressure  of  population  and  the  scarcity  of  free  land, 
Better  and  cheaper  transportation  and  market  facilities, 
Better  cultural   methods,    resulting   in   improvement  of 
the  soil  itself,  by  draining,  fencing,  better  fertilization,  etc. 

The  rise  in  value  caused  by  these  influences 
may  be  regarded  as  permanent;  and  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  raised  values  these 
values  will  endure.  But  other  causes  are 
assigned  which  may  be  temporary,  such  as: 

A  series  of  good  crop  years, 
Better  prices  for  farm  products, 

The  decline  in  the  rate  of  interest  in  rural  communities, 
Investments  made  in  farm  land  by  persons  who  are  not 
farmers — such  as  townspeople. 

These  causes  all  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
others.  They  are  secondary  causes,  and  they 
depend  on  the  others.  In  so  far  as  values  have 
risen  because  of  speculative  or  semi-speculative 
purchases,  because  of  a  temporary  plenty  of 
money,  and  a  succession  of  good  crop  years,  it 
may  be  a  fictitious  rise.  If  real  and  permanent 
values  in  five  years  have  increased  one-half  of 
38  per  cent.,  the  farmer  has  prospered  to  a 
remarkable  degree  and  probably  far  beyond 
the  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  any  other 
large  class.  If  he  be  wise,  he  will  reckon  as  q 
real  increase  of  value  only  so  much  as  has  como 
from  these  permanent  causes. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  increase  in 
farm-land  values,  by  sections  of  the  country, 
has  in  these  five  years,  been  as  follows: 

The  South-Central  States,  40  per  cent. 
The  Western  States,   40  per  cent. 
The  South-Atlantic  States,  36  per  cent. 
The  North- Atlantic  States,   13  per  cent. 
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Measured  by  the  crops  that  the  land  produces, 
cotton  land  showed  the  greatest  increase — 48 
per  cent.;  hay  and  grain  land  next — 35  per 
cent.;  live-stock  farms,  34  per  cent. 

The  farmer,  therefore,  is  the  man  of  us  all 
who  is  now  entitled  to  the  sincerest  felicita- 
tions. What  orators  and  poets  have  said  about 
him  for  a  thousand  years  seems  at  last  to  be 
coming  true. 

THE  FARMER'S  DRAWBACKS 

YET  you  would  be  mistaken  to  suppose 
that  the  farmer  has  yet  an  easy  road 
to  wealth,  or  in  very  many  cases  a  road  to 
wealth  at  all.  For  the  labor  that  he  has  to  hire 
costs  him  much  more  than  it  ever  cost  before. 
A  farm-hand  not  many  years  ago  received  from 
$10  to  $15  a  month  and  his  board,  but  he  now 
receives  twice  as  much  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  The  same  general  influences  of 
prosperity  that  have  caused  a  great  rise  in  land 
values  have  brought  an  even  greater  increase 
in  the  cost  of  labor. 

The  "common  laborer"  is  in  demand  every- 
where. While  many  are  crying  out  for  the 
restriction  of  immigration,  there  is  such  a  de- 
mand for  trustworthy  workingmen,  even  the 
unskilled,  as  has  not  before  existed  for  a  gener- 
ation— alike  in  the  Middle  States,  in  the  West, 
in  the  South,  and  in  the  Canadian  Northwest. 
The  American  who  once  worked  for  a  dollar  a 
day  has  found  a  better  job,  and  now  almost  all 
the  common  forms  of  manual  work  in  the  old 
free  states,  except  on  farms,  is  done  by  Euro- 
pean peasants,  and  they  do  much  farm  work 
also.  In  the  South  there  are  not  enough 
industrious  Negro  laborers  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. 

The  farther  down  you  go  in  the  scale  of  work, 
therefore,  the  greater  the  relative  increase  of 
income  during  the  prevailing  prosperity.  If 
wc  except  the  very  rich,  no  other  class  has  had 
its  income  doubled  within  the  time  that  the 
wages  for  unskilled  labor  have  risen  from 
$15  or  $20  a  month  to  $30  or  $40. 

There  is  another  disadvantage  that  the 
farmer  has — especially  the  small  farmer.  The 
machinery  for  marketing  his  crop  is  yet  too 
awkward  and  costly.  The  handling  and  dis 
tribution  of  dairy  products,  of  poultry,  of  vege- 
t  ibles  and  fruits  cost  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  what  they  fetch  than  the  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution of  wheat  or  cotton  or  steel  or  of  many 
manufactured  products.  To  a  degree  this 
must  be  so,  because  of  the  perishable  nature 


of  most  of  the  small  farmer's  products  and 
of  the  small  quantity  that  any  one  farmer 
sells. 

But  there  is  room  here  for  a  whole  series  of 
helpful  reforms  in  the  machinery  of  retail 
transportation  and  sale. 

ABOUT  SPELLING  AND  SIMPLE  SPELLERS 

THE  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  main- 
tained by  Mr.  Carnegie,  has  been 
adding  to  the  gaiety  of  nations.  It  has,  of 
course,  the  support  of  most  philologists,  who 
make  an  irrefutable  argument  for  their  cause; 
for  nothing  is  more  illogical  or  absurd  than  the 
forms  in  which  printing  caught  and  hardened 
many  English  words  and  many  classes  of 
words.  So  far  as  logic  goes  the  spelling 
reformers  are  invincible. 

But  as  far  as  common  sense  goes  (and  it  goes 
a  very  long  way  in  the  workaday  world)  they 
are  very  simple  reformers  indeed,  and  they 
provoke  and  deserve  the  smiles  of  mankind; 
for  words,  especially  since  the  printed  form  has 
become  so  strongly  fixed,  are  things  that  change 
themselves  and  refuse  to  be  changed,  to  any 
considerable  extent,  by  boards  or  executive 
orders.  Here  is  a  case,  then,  where  logic  and 
common  sense  clash;  and,  as  usual,  logic  gets 
the  worst  of  it. 

But  the  Board  shows  its  appreciation  of  the 
difficulties  by  the  very  moderate  changes  rec- 
ommended. 

The  next  sad  and  ludicrous  fact  is  the  un- 
fathomable ignorance  of  the  history  of  our 
language  that  the  volumes  of  comment  pro- 
voked by  the  President  has  revealed.  Men 
have  written  about  it  in  anger  and  in  positively 
illiterate  ignorance  and  magnified  the  innocent 
simplicity  of  scholars  into  a  solemn  assault  on 
some  eternal  verity.  Our  spelling,  though 
indefensible,  is  impregnable.  Nobody  can 
materially  change  it.  Why,  then,  become 
excited?  Within  a  month  or  two,  we  shall 
have  forgotten  the  whole  subject  and  the  lan- 
guage will  be  spelled  as  before — in  spite  of  the 
literature  that  will  come  from  the  White  House 
and  from  the  public  schools  of  Duluth,  the 
"capital  of  the  unsalted  seas." 

Meantime,  more  than  half  the  spellings 
recommended  by  Mr.  Carnegie's  simple  Board 
have  become  common  in  the  United  States; 
and  others  are  slowly  winning  their  way,  some 
through  popular  ignorance  and  some  by  reason 
of  their  convenience;  and  others  will  for  a  long 
time   be   causes   of  fitful   controversy   in   idle 
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"literary  clubs."  "Shall  we  write  thru?" — is 
a  good  question  to  divide  any  village  popula- 
tion into  two  camps — for  a  month.  But  the 
village  will  recover. 

DEATH  ON  ROAD  AND  RAIL 

THE  driving  of  automobiles  for  pleasure 
is  yet  in  a  reckless  stage.  Most  of 
these  machines  are  far  from  perfect,  and  their 
imperfection  is  one  source  of  danger.  But 
a  far  greater  source  is  the  inexperience  and 
thoughtlessness  of  those  that  drive  them. 
When  you  think  that  a  car  of  even  six  or  eight 
horse-power,  not  to  speak  of  twenty  or  forty  or 
eighty  horse-power,  is  nothing  less  than  a  loco- 
motive without  a  track  to  guide  it;  that  many 
men  and  women  who  have  had  no  mechanical 
training  or  experience  run  them;  that  their 
power  deceives  and  intoxicates  the  novice 
so  that  a  speed  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  an 
hour  seems  less  than  ten;  and  that  many  of 
them  are  cared  for  and  run  by  hired  chauffeurs 
who  were  awkward  stablemen  of  last  year — 


what  wonder  is  it  that  the  newspapers  of 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago  in  a  single 
day  lately  reported  twenty-one  accidents,  in- 
cluding ten  serious  injuries,  and  four  deaths? 
The  machine  has,  no  doubt,  come  into  use 
too  suddenly  to  warrant  us  in  expecting  any 
other  result  in  a  "free"  country,  where  every 
man  with  a  new  toy  is  permitted  to  break  his 
own  neck  and  to  endanger  the  lives  of  others. 
And  there  is,  perhaps,  no  remedy  but  time 
and  experience.  In  time  more  men  will  learn 
the  danger  of  running  a  swift  and  powerful 
machine  without  knowledge  or  experience; 
and  the  machines  that  sensible  persons  will 
use  will  be  fitted  with  more  safety  devices 
and  be  made  less  dangerous.  Till  that  time 
comes  a  certain  proportion  of  the  population 
will  be  maimed  and  killed  as  an  incident  in 
the  coming  of  a  desirable  revolution  in  travel. 
We  cannot  help  being  reminded  in  the  mean- 
time how  reckless  we  are  of  human  life  and 
how  cheap  we  hold  it  on  the  rail  or  on  the 
country  road. 
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PACIFIC  STOCK? 

[the  romantic  history  of  the  road  and  its  recent  sensational  dividend,  treated  with  reference  to  investment] 


ON  October  1st  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  pays  the  first  dividend  to 
the  holders  of  its  $198,000,000  com- 
mon stock.  This  event  is  the  capstone  of  a 
structure  that  has  been  nearly  fifty  years  in 
the  building.  Our  country,  more  particularly 
that  huge  section  of  it  that  lies  between  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has 
at  last  vindicated  the  dreams  and  ambitions 
of  the  daring  financial  kings  of  California. 
The  dividend  was  announced  by  Mr.  Edward 
H.  Harriman.  The  properties  that  earned  it 
were  conceived,  created,  and  financed  by  a 
coterie  of  more  daring  men,  whose  names  are 
written  large  across  the  West. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  is  a  holding 
company,  which  owns  the  stocks  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad,  and,  directly  or  indirectly, 
controls  the  Central  Pacific   Railroad  and    a 


dozen  other  railways  that  gridiron  the  country 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  Orleans,  following 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  Mexican  border,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Since  1901  it  has  been  held 
in  control  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman,  through 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Prior  to  that 
time  it  was  controlled  by  Mr.  Collis  P.  Hunt- 
ington, who  built  most  of  the  railroads  that 
it  owns  and  who  created  it. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  was,  there- 
fore, the  life-work  of  Mr.  Huntington  and  of 
his  business  associates.  It  is  the  lasting 
monument  of  a  time  and  of  a  generation  now 
passed.  Alone  of  the  old  transcontinental 
lines,  it  has  come  to  its  profitable  era  without 
first  having  passed  through  receiverships  and 
compromises.  In  this  fact  lies  the  vindication 
of  the  judgment  and  of  the  ambition  of  the 
men  that  planned  and  created  it. 
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The  Central  Pacific  road  was  first  surveyed 
in  i860.  At  that  time,  Collis  P.  Huntington 
and  Mark  Hopkins  "kept  store"  in  Sacra- 
mento. They  and  a  few  of  their  cronies  sub- 
scribed the  few  hundred  dollars  necessary  to 
pay  for  the  first  surveys.  When  the  engineer 
reported  favorably,  they  went  further,  and 
raised  about  $2,000  for  another  survey.  This 
being  favorable,  they  applied  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  right  to  build  and  for  land 
subsidies.  These  were  granted  in  an  act  of 
1862.  On  May  10,  1869,  they  drove  the  last 
spike  at  Promontory,  Utah,  and  the  Central 
Pacific  road  had  reached  its  connection  with 
the  Overland  Route,  to  form  the  first  highway 
between  the  oceans. 

Meantime,  the  stock  of  the  road,  which  was 
mostly  bonus,  had  become  valuable.  In  its 
rise  it  created  many  of  the  great  fortunes 
of  California.  To  it,  Huntington,  Hopkins, 
Stanford,  and  Crocker  owed  their  great  wealth. 
Before  it  was  completed,  in  1866,  they  had 
grown  so  great  that  they  were  strong  enough 
to  plan  and  to  begin  work  upon  another 
project — the  Southern  Pacific  road.  They 
asked  and  obtained  from  the  Government  the 
right  to  build  this  new  line,  a  mighty  project 
that  was  to  link  the  Pacific  Coast  with  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  It  was  to  run  southward  and  east- 
ward, skirting  the  Pacific  and  the  Mexican 
border,  piercing  the  Texas  plains,  and  reaching 
at  last  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  Houston 
and  New  Orleans.  Their  plan  was  to  carry 
wheat  from  California  to  Europe  by  way  of 
New  Orleans.  At  thai  time  great  fortunes 
were  made  by  the  men  who  held  monopolies 
of  the  shipping  trade  from  San  Francisco 
around  Cape  Horn  to  Europe.  The  Hunt- 
ington coterie  conceived  the  wise  idea  that 
they  could  build  a  railroad  through  to  the 
Gulf  and  make  much  more  money  by  carrying 
the  traffic  that  way  than  by  water. 

That  was  the  reason  for  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad.  They  built  it  east  from 
California,  bought  up  the  Morgan  lines  in 
Texas  and  other  small  systems  that  were 
fighting  for  traffic  through  the  Gulf  Coast 
region,  and  lo!  the  Southern  Pacific  of  to-day! 
Sad  to  relate,  just  as  soon  as  they  got  it  built 
the  ocean  rates  collapsed,  profits  in  the  trans- 
portation of  wheat  from  California  disappeared 
entirely,  and  there  was  the  Southern  Pacific,  a 
new  road,  straggling  through  a  wilderness, 
starving  in  the  deserts  of  Arizona,  fighting  for 
its   life   with   the   new   line   of   the   Atchison, 


Topeka    &  Santa  Fe,  born  to  a  heritage  of 
stress  and  storm. 

For  nearly  thirty  tempestuous  years  the 
history  of  the  road  was  a  record  of  savage  con- 
flict. There  was  much  oppression  in  it, 
much  traffic  in  politicians,  much  making  and 
marring  of  men  and  cities,  pages  of  murder 
and  riot,  the  wringing  of  tribute  from  states 
and  communities,  the  throttling  of  industries 
for  private  gain,  the  checking  of  a  nation's 
progress  to  meet  a  corporation's  policy;  yet 
through  it  all  runs  this  one  thought — without 
the  Southern  Pacific,  California  was  impossible. 

These  are  terrible  yet  fascinating  chapters 
of  the  great  unwritten  history  of  the  West. 
How  Huntington,  Hopkins,  and  their  followers 
turned  from  the  Central  Pacific  and  the  Over- 
land Route  and  threw  all  their  tremendous 
energy  into  the  saving  of  the  Southern  Pacific; 
how,  in  the  end,  they  won  their  way  and 
wrecked  the  Central  Pacific,  which  thev  had 
made,  and  the  Union  Pacific,  which  they  had 
not  made;  how,  from  this  wreck,  they  took 
back  the  broken  Central  Pacific  to  make  it 
part  of  their  own  Southern  Pacific — these  are 
but  the  mile-posts  of  the  history  of  the  past. 
Between  them  lie  great  periods  of  unchronicled 
events.  Indian  wars,  Chinese  riots,  fights  with 
road-agents,  great  disasters  in  finance,  great 
industrial  collapses,  mark  the  record  as  it 
runs. 

Yet  here,  at  the  end,  in  peace,  prosperity, 
and  high  success,  a  stranger  announces  that 
at  last  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  has 
declared  the  first  dividend  on  its  common 
stock  at  the  high  rate  of  5  per  cent.  It  was 
in  1000  that  Collis  P.  Huntington,  the  last  of 
the  California  pioneers,  died.  It  was  in  1901 
that  the  Union  Pacific,  under  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Harriman,  bought  the  Southern  Pacific  stock 
from  the  Huntington  estate  and  assumed  con- 
trol of  the  property.  Since  then,  all  the 
romance  has  gone  out  of  Southern  Pacific. 
It  has  become  a  splendid  machine.  It  has 
become  '"harrimanized,"  as  thev  say  in  the 
West.  That  means,  simply,  that  it  attends 
to  business.     It  has  lost  its  human  identity. 

For  the  old  order  has  changed.  In  the  days 
of  Huntington,  the  Southern  Pacific  was 
human.  So  was  every  other  Western  railroad. 
If  Mr.  Huntington  had  a  personal  grievance 
against  Mr.  Oliver  Ames,  president  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  the  two  railroads  were  just  as 
much  put  out  about  it  as  wire  the  two  presi 
dents.     The  exchange  of  freight  was  hampered. 
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Just  as  likely  as  not  a  gang  of  Southern  Pacific  Therefore,  the  public  will  be  invited,  and  yet 

or  Central  Pacific  engineers  would  put  in  an  again  invited,  to  "come  in  and  buy." 

appearance    in    Union    Pacific    territory,    and  The    question,    therefore,    is    pertinent.     If 

begin  to  mark  out  a  new  line.     The  history  every  person  in  the  United  States  were  to  invest 

of  Western  railroads  is  the  history  of  Western  $2  in  this  stock    it    would    not    exhaust    the 

men.     To  the  old  Western  railroad  man,  even  supply    by    nearly    $40,000,000.     Of    course, 

now  in  these  commercial  days,  the  railways  are  nearly  half  of  this  huge  capital  is  locked  up  in 

strictly  personal,  intensely  human.  the    Union    Pacific    treasury,    but    the    public 

Coming  to  the  Southern  Pacific  as  it  now  already    owns    more    than    $100,000,000.     A 

is,  not  as  it  used  to  be,  it  appears  that  in  the  large   part   of   this  is   in   the  hands  of  great 

fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  these  proper-  estates  and  great  capitalists.     Is  it  fitting  or 

ties  earned  a  surplus  after  the  payment  of  their  right  that  the  innocent  public,  the  small  buyer 

fixed   charges   which   enabled   them   to   pay  a  of  securities  for  revenue,  should  buy  this  stock 

7-per-cent.   dividend    on  $40,000,000  of  pre-  from  these  great  people  at  the  present  prices? 

ferred  stock,  and  a  2  j-per-cent.  dividend    on  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  dividends 

$198,000,000    common    stock.     In    addition,  transgress  the  rules  of  conservatism  as  prac- 

they  had  a  surplus  of  $18,790,000.  tised  among  the  great  railways  of  the  United 

The   action   of   the   directors,    or   executive  States.     It  must  be  further  pointed  out  that 

committee,  in  declaring  the  dividend  on  the  at  the  time  of  this  declaration  of  dividends, 

common  stock  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  and  prior  f  o  that  time,  a  strong  belief  existed 

annum  means  that  they  think  that  the  road  among  the  best-informed  men  of  Wall  Street 

will  continue  to  earn  at  least  $10,000,000  a  that  some  of  the  most  influential  directors  of 

year  over  and  above  the  payment  of  the  divi-  the   Southern   Pacific  and   the   Union   Pacific 

dends   on    the    preferred    stocks.     It   requires  had  bought  a  large  amount  of  this  stock  on 

practically  $10,000,000  to  pay  these  5-per-cent.  margin.     Is  was  further  believed,  and  is  still 

dividends.  believed,  that  the  dividends  were  made  large 

Is  such  a  dividend  conservative?     Looking  because  by  this  action  these  directors  hoped 

back  over  the  past  five  years — years  of  tre-  that  the  Wall  Street  market  would  be  stimu- 

mendous    growth    and     great     prosperity — it  lated,  that  prices  would  rise,  and  that  by  this 

cannot  be  said  that  the  record  entirely  justifies  rise  they  would  be  enabled  to  sell  to  the  public 

the  rate  of  dividend.     Even  if  one  make  all  de-  the  stocks  that  they  had  bought, 

ductions,  allowing  in  full  for  the  money  spent  Granting  that  this  is  true — and  the  public 

to  improve  and  build  up  the  road,  the  year  1906  has  a  right  to  take  it  for  granted  in  a  case 

is  the  first  year  in  which  the  company  has  had  where    the    safety    of    the    public's    money    is 

enough  money  to  pay  6  per  cent,  on  this  stock,  involved — is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 

To  start  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  if,  at  some  future  date,  the  interests  of  these 

in  the  face  of  this  record  is  a  radical  departure  same  directors  would  be  best  served  by  reduc- 

from  the  precepts  and  practices  that  have  been  ing  the  dividend,  the  dividend  is  likely  to  be 

in  vogue  in  this  country  for  the  past  decade.  reduced  ? 

Of  course,  many  things  can  be  said  on  both  This  is  a  bald,  unvarnished  statement  of 
sides.  From  this  time  on  the  public  will  be  the  case.  The  suspicion  may  be  unjust,  but 
asked  to  buy  this  stock  as  a  conservative  5  per  the  mere  fact  that  the  suspicion  exists,  is  wide- 
cent,  investment.  It  will  be  pointed  out  in  spread,  and  is  unrefuted,  justifies  the  innocent 
glowing  articles  that  the  road  is  earning  every  investor  in  using  the  most  extreme  caution  in 
year  twice  or  three  times  the  amount  needed  buying  for  investment  the  stocks  of  the  South- 
for  the  dividends.  It  will  be  explained  at  ern  Pacific  Company.  The  theory  is  based 
great  length — and  it  is  quite  true — that  the  upon  sound  economic  principles,  that  the 
growth  of  lode  mining  in  the  Arizona,  Mexico,  public  should  not  buy  stocks  that  have  been 
and  New  Mexico  hills  is  adding  millions  of  suddenly  inflated  in  value  either  by  the  de- 
dollars  to  the  freight  receipts  year  by  year,  claration  of  larger  dividends,  or  by  the  publi- 
Statistics  of  the  fruit  crops  of  California,  of  cation  of  record-breaking  earnings, 
the  gold  mines  of  Nevada,  of  the  rice  fields  of  To  sum  up  the  facts  that  seem  to  bear  upon 
Louisiana,  will  be  piled  up  to  show  that  the  the  question  of  the  fitness  of  these  stocks  to 
Southern  Pacific  cannot  ever  fail  of  its  become  at  the  present  time  a  medium  for  wide 
$10,000,000  per  annum  to  pay  those  dividends,  investment  of  public  savings,  it  is  fair  to  say 
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that  the  dividend  rate  is  higher  than  would  be     in  order  to  tempt  the  public  to  buy  stocks  from 


dictated  by  the  precepts  of  conservatism; 
that  the  earnings  have  only  lately  shown 
sufficient  revenues  to  pay  even  the  rate  declared ; 
and  that  a  strong  suspicion  is  entertained 
that  the  dividend  was  declared,  at  this  time, 


those  who  are  carrying  them  on  margin  in 
Wall  Street. 

On  the  whole,  the  count  is  decidedly  against 
the  investment  of  public  savings  in  these 
shares  of  stock. 
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ONE  chooses  somewhat  arbitrarily  a  single 
event  to  stand  for  the  beginning  of  a 
national  movement.  In  tracing  the 
effort  to  beautify  cities  scientifically,  a  con- 
venient starting  point  may  be  found  in  the 
appointment  in  1901  of  a  commission  of  experts 
to  consider  the  improvement  of  the  city  of 
Washington.  No  doubt  the  example  of  this 
had  a  stimulating  effect  throughout  the  country. 
The  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Senate 
in  response  to  an  appeal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  in  session  at  Wash- 
ington the  previous  December  while  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  Capital  was  being  celebrated. 
The  Commission  was  composed  of  four  mem- 
bers: two  architects,  a  landscape  designer,  and 
a  sculptor.  The  appointees  were  leaders  in 
their  professions,  and  not  one  of  them  was  a 
resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  They 
were  Messrs.  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  Charles  F. 
McKim,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  and 
Augustus  St.  Gaudens.  It  was  a  new  task 
that  was  given  to  the  Commission.  The  clos- 
est resemblance  to  it  had  been  the  co-operative 
planning  for  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  in 
which  Mr.  Burnham  was  the  leading  spirit. 
The  artistic  success  of  that  had  suggested 
the  improvement  of  Washington  and  naturally 
led  to  Mr.  Burnham's  appointment  on  the 
Commission.  The  problem  was  inspiring  and 
the  Commission  studied  it  exhaustively,  even 
going  to  Europe  to  observe  what  other  capitals 
had  done.  It  had  the  advantage  of  dealing 
with  a  city  that  had  been  scientifically  laid  out 


in  the  beginning  and  that  was  possessed  of 
practically  unlimited  financial  resources.  Its 
report  embodied  a  plan  comprehensive,  beau- 
tiful, and  reasonable,  having  as  its  basis  the 
Haussmanian  plan  of  L'Enfant,  the  Parisian 
engineer  of  early  days. 

THE   MODERNIZING   OF   HARRISBURG 

But  while  the  Washington  report  was  being 
prepared  the  idea  was  being  developed  in  other 
cities.  The  very  month  that  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  was  recommending  the 
study  of  Washington  by  a  commission,  a  woman 
aroused  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  whose  50,000  population  was  getting  along 
with  a  makeshift  sewerage  system,  with  little 
and  poor  paving,  with  a  park  of  twenty-four 
acres,  and  with  polluted  water,  though  it  was 
the  capital  city  of  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
populous  states.  The  woman  was  Myra  Lloyd 
Dock,  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Commission.  In  the  discussion  that  followed 
it  was  agreed  that  $5,000  be  raised  as  a  fund 
with  which  to  secure  plans,  and  within  ten 
days  the  money  was  secured  by  popular  sub- 
scription. Three  experts  were  called  in  to 
advise  the  city:  Mr.  James  H.  Fuertes,  an 
engineer  of  New  York,  to  report  on  the  sewer- 
age and  filtration  problems;  Mr.  M.  R.  Shcr- 
rerd,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  report  on  the  paving; 
and  Mr.  Warren  H.  Manning,  a  landscape 
architect  of  Boston,  to  report  on  the  parks.  It 
was  really  the  modernizing  of  Harrisburg  that 
was   undertaken;   but   Mr.    Manning's   broad 
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grasp  and  far-seeing  vision  gave  to  his  depart-  rows  of  trees  and  lined  on  each  side  by 
ment  a  special  emphasis  and  lifted  the  move-  dignified  and  harmonious  buildings — with  two 
ment  into  the  sphere  of  city  beautifying.  His  great  public  structures  at  its  end.  It  was  as 
plans  called  for  the  use  of  the  river-front  as  late  as  August  1,  1903,  that  the  report  was 
a  park,  for  the  laying-out  of  interior  parks  and  handed  in;  but  all  of  the  necessary  land  has 
playgrounds,  for  the  construction  of  a  parkway  now  been  acquired,  much  of  it  is  cleared,  and 
encircling  the  city  and  connecting  the  near-by  several  of  the  buildings  are  well  advanced, 
points  of  natural  beauty,  and  for  the  improve-  There  is  involved  the  expenditure  of  many 
ment  of  the  site  of  the  capitol  and  its  ap-  millions  of  dollars;  but  a  mean  and  stagnant 
preaches.  To  carry  out  the  recommendations  section  of  the  city  will  be  transformed,  the 
of  the  three  experts,  it  would  be  necessary  to  values  of  adjacent  property  have  rapidly  ad- 
negotiate  an  initial  loan  of  more  than  a  million  vanced,  and  there  will  be  gains  in  the  increased 
dollars — a  large  sum  to  ask  of  the  tax-fearing  economy  of  transacting  the  public  business, 
people  of  a  small  city.  The  subscribers  to  the  in  the  more  impressive  dignity  of  municipal, 
first  fund  provided  $5,000  more  for  a  campaign  county,  and  national  governments,  in  the 
of  education,  which  was  so  efficiently  con-  attraction  of  strangers,  and  in  the  develop- 
ducted  that  when  the  bond  issue  came  to  a  ment  among  the  people  of  a  higher  civic  ideal, 
vote  only  three  precincts  in  the  whole  city  And  that  is  the  great  thing, 
gave  adverse  majorities,  and  of  these  the  most  Steps  of  progression  are  visible  in  these 
formidable  was  less  than  a  hundred.  Yet  the  three  pioneer  movements.  In  Washington 
"machines"  were  not  active,  for  with  the  an  outside  authority  (the  Senate)  imposed  the 
loan  was  created  to  expend  it  a  Board  of  plan;  in  Harrisburg  the  people  themselves 
Public  Works,  composed  of  three  citizens  of  secured  it  through  their  own  acts,  and  corn- 
unquestioned  integrity,  not  active  in  politics  bined  with  it  the  most  prosaic  forms  of  ordi- 
nor  members  of  one  party.  So  another  capital  nary  improvement;  in  Cleveland  the  plan  was 
city  took  steps  to  make  itself  worthier,  and  secured  by  the  regularly  elected  representa- 
"the  Harrisburg  Plan"  wrote  itself  large  in  fives  of  the  people,  and  was  aesthetic  as 
municipal  history.  opposed  to  the  commonplace. 

With    these    three    examples    before    them, 

THE   AWAKENING   OF   CLEVELAND  .,            ...                   ,,             w            r           ■           i        1 

other  cities  saw  the  solution  of  various  local 

Already  Cleveland  was  astir  over  a  sugges-  problems.     The    idea     of    looking    into    the 

tion  for  grouping  its  public  buildings.     There  future  and,  by  however  gradual  steps  of  devel- 

were  to  be  erected  a  new  city  hall,  a  library,  opment,  making  cities   that  are  pleasanter  to 

a    county    court-house,    a    post-office,    and    a  live  in  and  better  to  work  in  needed  no  argu- 

union  railroad  station;  it  was  felt  that  these,  ment.     Proved    practicable,    movements    were 

or  several  of  them,  might  fittingly  be  brought  started  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  wherever 

together  in  the  creation  of  a  civic  centre.     The  there  was  enterprise,  public  spirit,  love  for  the 

people   were  so    aroused    that    the   City  Hall  town,  and  faith  in   it.     It  is   but   three    years 

Commissioners   conferred    with   the    represen-  since  the  Cleveland  plan  was  published,  yet 

tatives  of  the  other  proposed  structures  before  public  opinion  in  dozens  of  cities  and  towns 

selecting  a  site.     This  unprecedented  act  led  is  in  the  bubbling  and  boiling  stage.     A  cata- 

to  an  appeal  to  the  legislature  for  authority  to  logue    of    plans    actually    obtained    does    not 

appoint  a  commission  of  three  experts  to  make  nearly    represent    the    breadth    of    the    idea's 

a  group  plan.     The  permission  was  granted,  acceptance  but,  as  it  is,  the  list  is  significant 

and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  appointed  three  of  a  change  that  means  much  for  the  future 

out-of-town  architects — -Mr.    Daniel  H.  Burn-  of  cities, 
ham  (already  on  the  Washington  Commission), 

Mr.  John  M.  Carrere,  and  Mr.  Arnold  W.  *EGINNINGS  IN  BUFFAL0>  0TTAWA>  ST-  L0UIS 
Brunner— to  draw  up  a  plan.  The  Commis-  AND  NEW  YGRK 
sion  planned  a  court -of-honor  on  the  bluff  Buffalo,  between  which  and  Cleveland  neigh- 
overlooking  the  lake,  with  the  new  railroad  borly  rivalry  had  long  existed,  was  one  of  the 
station  to  be  its  dominant  feature;  and  leading  first  cities  to  feel  the  contagion  of  the  new  idea, 
back  from  this,  to  connect  with  the  Public  While  the  Cleveland  plan  was  still  only  talked 
Square,  a  mall — a  whole  block  wide,  with  about,  the  "Society  for  Beautifying  Buffalo" 
sunken  gardens  and  quadruple  drives  divided  by  came  into  existence.     It  had  a  large  and  influ- 
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ential  membership,  and  it  sent  to  a  man  who  of  a  purpose  to  Haussmanize  New  York,  and 
had  written  some  books  on  city  beautifying  to  transform  an  industrial  city  into  a  kind  of 
and  asked  him  to  make  a  plan  for  Buffalo,  unofficial  social  and  aesthetic  capital.  If  the 
It  was  the  beginning  of  that  sort  of  work  and  most  important  ideas  of  the  report  were  carried 
his  report— made  in  1902— seems  now  rather  out,  New  York  would  be  a  much  more  con- 
amateurish.  But  it  was  read  at  a  public  meet-  venicnt  and  a  much  better  looking  city  than 
ing,  was  published  in  full  in  the  newspapers  and  it  is  at  present."  And,  he  might  have  added, 
as  a  little  pamphlet,  and  no  doubt  had  its  part  it  would  still  be  the  New  York  that  we  know, 
in  developing  that  ideal  which  has  since  author-  Every  good  report  on  city  improvement  will 
ized  the  transformation  of  Niagara  Square  thus  seek  to  retain  whatever  is  worthy  in  the 
into  a  splendid  civic  possession,  which  has  individuality  of  the  city  reported  on.  The  idea 
drawn  plans  for  a  magnificent  railroad  entrance,  is  not  to  remodel  cities  until  they  conform  to 
and  which  has  awakened  the  people's  interest  a  certain  pattern— that  would  be  absurd ;  but 
in  a  more  beautiful  Buffalo.  accepting  them  as  they  are,  to  guide  their 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  came  next.  In  response  development  along  lines  of  good  sense,  attrac- 
to  the  cry,  "Let  us  make  Ottawa  the  Wash-  tivcness,  sanitation,  and  convenience, 
ington  of  the  North,"  the  Ottawa   Improve- 

_      .      n   _      •     •                                   •    ,     1      1          iU  THE  STIMULUS  OF  A    PLAN  IN   DETROIT    AND 

ment    Commission    was    appointed    by    the 

Dominion     government.      It     employed     Mr.  SAN  FRANCISC0 

Frederick   G.  Todd,   of  Montreal,   to  outline  In  1904  the  Board  of  Commerce  of  Detroit 

a  scheme  for  parks  and  general  improvements,  asked  the  writer  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 

In  his  report,  which  was  submitted  just  after  improvement    of    the    city.     When    the    work 

that  of  the  Cleveland  Commission,   Mr  Todd  was   finished    Mr.    F.    L.    Olmsted,    Jr.,    was 

had  the  good  sense  to  point  out  that  Ottawa —  engaged    to   make   an   independent   invest  iga- 

with  its  swift  rivers,  its  cliffs,  and  picturesque  tion  and  report.     Both  reports,  while  calling 

terraces — ought   not    even   to   try   to    be   like  attention  to  various  street  changes  that  were 

Washington,    its    topography    demanding    en-  desirable  and  to  boulevard,  park,  and  square 

tircly  different  treatment;  but  he  was  a  land  defects,  laid  most  stress  on  the  improvement 

scape    architect  and  his  actual  recommenda-  of  the   water-front;  and   they  agreed  so   well 

tions    went    little    beyond    park    suggestions,  that  they  were  published  together.     Since  then 

These,  however,  are  being  rapidly  carried  out.  one  of  the  citizens  of  Detroit  who  was  most 

The  movement  also  spread  to  the  West  and  interested   in  securing  the   reports,   the   Hon. 

soon  there  came  from  St.  Louis  the  handsomely  James  E.  Scripps,  has  died;  and  it  is  found 

printed  report  of  the  Public  Buildings  Com-  that  in  his  will  he  left  $50,000  to  be  expended 

mission.     This     Commission — composed     of  in  such  a  way  as  his  trustees  may  >elect  for  the 

Messrs.   John  Lawrence  Mauran,  William  S.  improvement  of  the  city.     This  suggests  the 

Eames  (afterward  president  of  tin    American  value  of  such  a  report  as  a  stimulus  to  public 

Institute  of  Architects),  and  Albert  B.  Groves  beneficeni 

— outlined  a  plan  for  grouping  the  public  build-  Hut   the   possession  of  a   carefully  studied 

ings  on  a  mall,  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  and  accepted  plan  would  also  be  an  immense 

Cleveland  scheme.     An  effeel    worthy  of  the  advantage   should   a   catastrophe  give  oppor- 

city  was  promised  at  a  cost  of  only  $3,000,000.  tunity  for  rebuilding  considerable  sections  of 

Had  the  plan  been  presented  by  outside  experts  a  city.     When  fire  destroyed  much  of  the  busi- 

instead  of  local,  it  might  now  be  near  complc-  ness  portion  of  Baltimore,  no  such  plan  was 

tion.     But,  at  any  rate,  St.  Louis  also  has  its  in   readiness.     Long  and  costly  delay  ensued 

dream.  while  a  commission  was  appointed  and  studied 

In  the  last  month  of  this  same  year  Mayor  the    problem.     The    citizens    acted    with    ad- 

McClellan    appointed    a    commission   on    city  mirable  generosity  and   pluck;  but  the  street 

plan  for  New  York ;  and  though  its  preliminary  changes  consisted  of  little  more  than   widen- 

report,   submitted   at   the   close  of   1904,   was  ings,  the  commission  being  composed  of  local 

comprehensive  and  suggestive,     it  might  have  business    men    who    had    never    given    much 

received  more  attention  had  it  been  made  by  thought   to   city   building  as  a   science.      It   is 

a  non-resident  commission.     Of  the  report  of  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  "Association  for 

this   City  Improvement   Commission,   a   com-  the    Improvement    and    Adornment    of    San 

petent  critic  said:     "There  is  no  intimation  FVancisco"   took   to   heart   the  lesson  of  the 
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Baltimore  fire,  yet  it  was  not  long  before  it  different  system,  at  an  angle  to  the  capitol — 
engaged  Mr.  Burnham  to  make  his  elaborate  and  in  so  doing  to  provide  for  a  grouping  of 
report,  of  which  the  publication  almost  on  the  public  buildings.  The  solution  of  the  problem 
eve  of  the  earthquake  proved  dramatically  required  the  city's  condemnation  and  purchase 
timely.  His  report — which  on  its  making  of  some  three  million  dollars'  worth  of  land, 
seemed  a  dream  of  a  fair  but  impracticable  city,  which  was  improved  little  or  not  at  all.  The 
so  ambitious  were  the  changes  suggested — is  report  created  some  sensation,  and  for  weeks 
now  to  be  carried  out  in  important  particulars,  the  newspapers  published  columns  of  inter- 
It  has  proved  of  inestimable  worth  as  chart  views,  discussion,  and  letters.  Then  the  Real 
and  compass  to  the  vague  ambition  that  the  Estate  Exchange  suggested  a  dinner  at  the 
new  city  should  be  worthier  of  its  site;  and  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  where  there  should  be  a 
how  large  a  part  the  mere  existence  of  the  free-for-all  discussion  of  the  project.  It  is 
plan  may  have  played  in  strengthening  the  said  that  800  applied  for  seats,  though  the  hall 
faith  in  a  better  reconstruction  is  not  easily  would  hold  only  half  that  number.  The 
measured.  mayor  unfolded  a  plan  for  financing  the  project, 

In    the    summer    of    1905    the    writer    was  there  were  speeches,    and    there    was    enthu- 

engaged  by   Colorado   Springs,   which  is  laid  siasm.     This  was  in  February,  1906,  but  the 

out  with  right-angled  streets,  to  report  on  the  report   has   already   been   put    into   pamphlet 

beautifi cation  of  the  wide,  sandy  ways.     Each  form,    many    of    its    minor    recommendations 

of  the  principal  streets  was  taken  in  turn,  and  have  been  carried  out,  and  the  city  is  acquiring 

a  plan,  now  being  put  into  gradual  execution  some  of   the  land  needed  for  the  esplanade, 
bv  the  city,  was  worked  out  for  each.     The 

next  call  was  to  Columbus,  O.,  where  only  a  A  M0RE  beautiful  Honolulu 
few  public  spirited  citizens — of  whom,  happily,  In  the  meantime,  the  new  ideal  of  city  build- 
the  mayor  was  one — recognized  the  need  of  a  ing  had  extended  across  the  seas.  Mr.  Burn- 
park  system.  The  duty  was  to  point  out  the  ham  had  gone,  at  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
city's  opportunity  for  parks  in  a  way  that  ment,  to  make  a  report  on  Manila;  and  when 
would  arouse  the  people  to  action.  To  the  writer  left  Denver  he  was  asked  to  proceed 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  the  next  missionary  visit  was  to  Honolulu  on  what  seemed  the  presumptu- 
made.  Each  city  now  has  its  park  commis-  ous  errand  of  planning  for  the  greater  beauty 
sion;  in  each,  landscape  architects  are  working  of  that  capital.  It  turned  out  that  in  spite 
on  the  detail  plans,  and  the  money  is  in  sight,  of  Honolulu's  lovely  natural  advantages,  many 

In  recent  times,  so  much  planning  for  the  pertinent  suggestions  could  be  made;  and  that 
future  of  cities  has  been  simultaneously  going  a  student  of  these  matters,  coming  to  the 
forward  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  estab-  island  as  a  stranger,  was  able  to  point  out 
lish  an  order.  Columbia,  S.  C,  has  secured  some  simple  ways  of  securing  attractive  effects 
through  its  Civic  League  an  excellent  pre-  that  the  residents  had  never  thought  of.  But  the 
liminary  report  from  Messrs.  Kelsey  and  most  important  recommendation  he  made  was 
Guild,  of  Boston.  An  important  recommen-  that  the  individuality  of  the  city  be  retained,  lest 
dation  is  that  city  and  state  combine  in  ere-  its  charm  depart.  There  was  a  feeling  that 
ating  a  Joint  Improvement  Commission,  "  with  the  way  to  improve  was  to  straighten  and 
full  power  to  adopt  and  carry  out  a  systematic,  widen  lovely  winding  lanes ;  to  build  a  hot 
well-conceived  scheme  of  improvement."  It  and  sunny  quay,  and  broad  boulevards;  and 
is  urged  that  haphazard  work  is  invariably  to  make  a  flower  garden  on  an  extinct  volcano! 
the  most  expensive  in  the  end,  and  that  "all  He  insisted  that  with  such  work  the  winsome- 
improvements  should  be  undertaken  with  a  ness  of  Honolulu  would  depart;  that  it  would 
view  to  an  ultimate  homogeneous  whole."  always  be  known  as  the  town  that  was  spoiled ; 

In  Denver,  the  Municipal  Art  Commission  and  that  its  duty  was  to  be  true  to  itself — to  be 
invited  the  writer  to  make  a  report.  He  Hawaiian — if  it  would  have  distinction.  The 
found  many  things  to  recommend — new  streets,  recommendations  of  the  report  are  being  car- 
viaducts,  parkways,  etc. — but  one  need  stood  ried  out. 

out   with   special   prominence.     This   was   to  Oakland,  Cal.,  was  the  next  city  for  which 

open  to  view  the  state  capitol,  putting  it  into  the  writer  was  asked  to  report.     The  work 

relation  with  the  neighboring  business  section —  had  just  commenced  at  the  time  of  the  San 

where   the   street   plotting  is  on  an   entirely  Francisco    calamity,    and    the    adviser    asked 
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whether  it  was  desired  that  he  continue;  the  sessed  by  it.     Plan-making  is  in  the  air;  and 

city,  it  may  be  recalled,  was  in  a  ferment,  with  Toronto,  in  taking  up  this  plan  and  carrying 

its   whole   future   for   the   moment   in   doubt,  it  out,  will  be  merely  following  a  movement, 

"Continue?"    said    the    mayor.     "Of    course  and   following   it   a   good   way   behind."     An 

you  must  go  on.     We  need  your  recommen-  interesting   point   made   also   at   the   meeting 

dations  now  more  than  ever."  '  was  that  the  thing  which  gives  charm  to  a 

In  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  the  city  and  makes  it  loved  is  the  permanence, 

architect  of   the    handsome    new  capitol,  has  and   consequently  the   definite   and   historical 

proposed  a  plan  which  attracted  wide  attention,  character    of  its  various  districts;  and  that  a 

Primarily,  its  purpose  is  to  reveal  the  capitol  plan  arranging  for  the  future  of  the  city  would 

and    correct    the    outlines    and    angles   of   its  do  much  thus  to  fix  localities.     It  is  expected 

lofty   site;   but    incidentally   it    connects    the  that  the  plan  will  be  adopted, 

new    cathedral     with     the    capitol,    offers     a  In  a  score  of  places  minor  projects  are  in 

location  for  the   soldiers'  monument,  provides  agitation.     The  Indianapolis  Improvement  As- 

gardens,     and    opens     splendid     vistas    from  sociation    has    obtained    a    report    from    Mr. 

the  business  district  and  other  points.     The  Charles  Carroll  Brown  for  increasing  the  im- 

idea  is  to  carry  out  the  plan  little  by  little,  from  pressiveness    of  Monument    Place.     Conserv- 

year  to  year.  ative   Philadelphia   has  before  it  plans  for  the 

aesthetic    redemption  of  the   Schuylkill  river- 

A   REVIEW   OF   PROGRESS  (                    ,                      *u        •«.     —          u                     —«- 

front;  a  change  on  the  city  map  shows  a  great 

In  Pittsburg,  the  local  chapter  of  architects  plaza  with  radiating  streets,  as  at  the  Arch  of 

has  devised  a  plan  for  grouping  public  build-  the  Star  in  Paris,  for  lower  Broad  Street;  and 

ings  around  an  open  space.     This  would  pro-  the  diagonal  parkway  from  the   city  hall   to 

vide  the  first  open  space  in  the  business  dis-  Fairmount  Park  is  in  course   of   construction, 

trict  of  Pittsburg,  and  upon  it  would  abut  the  The  people  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  have  bought 

Allegheny    County    court-house — widely  con-  back  for  themselves  some  of  their  river-front; 

sidered    Richardson's   masterpiece — now   shut  and  the  cities  of  Iowa  have  secured  a  state  law 

in  by  narrow  streets.     In  Hartford,  the  city  for  the  improvement  of  river-fronts  in  general, 

engineer    and    Municipal    Art    Society    have  Springfield,  111.,  Helena,  Mont.,  and  Red  Wing, 

awakened  interest  in  a  plan  for  joint  action  Minn.,  have  seen  visions  and  dreamed  dreams, 

by    state    and    municipality,    looking    to    the  There  are  whisperings  in  the  air  of  yet  greater 

greater  beauty  of  the  city,  a  more  dignified  things   to   come   from   a   Western   city.     And 

outlook  from  the  capitol,  a  worthy  site  for  the  in  all  this  discussion  there  has  been  no  mention 

new  armory,  and  a  bringing  of  the  now  isolated  of  the  vast  but  distinctly  park  work.      This  in 

library  and  high  school  into  the  park  scheme,  itself  makes  mighty  contribution  to  the  beauty 

In  Philadelphia,  t he  two  most  powerful  improve-  of  cities,  as  in  the  comprehensive  park  report 

ment  organizations — the  Fairmount   Park   Art  lately  secured  for  Baltimore  through  the  efforts 

Association,  with  its  invested  reserves  of  more  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society;  or  in   the  cases 

than  Si  20,000,  and  the  City  Parks  Association —  of    those    obtained    for    the    two    Portlands, 

have  commenced  a  campaign  for  the  appoint-  Maine  and   Oregon.     The  same  is  true  also 

ment  of  a  commission  of  experts.     Toronto's  of  the  plans  of  the   new   Metropolitan   Park 

Guild  of  Civic  Art  is  bringing  out  a  plan,  for  Commission  of  Providence,  created  on  the  model 

the    preparation    of    which    it    furnished    the  of  the  one  that  has  done  so  much  for  Boston 

money  and  the  Ontario  Association  of  Art  hi  and   its  neighboring  communities.    Such  park 

tects  the  professional  thought  and  work.     This  plans  affect  the  whole  structure  of  the  citv. 

pictures  a  city  beautifully  developed,  with  its  Now  that  a  new  spirit  of  city  improvement 

lake-front  put  to  aesthetic  as  well  as  to    more  is  abroad,  the  fundamental  idea  is  not  to  plunge 

efficient  commercial  service,  and  with  a    fine  into  vast  expense  by  trying  to  carry  out  all  the 

system  of  boulevards,  parkways,  and  diagonal  plans  at  once.     It  is  better  to  make  sure  that 

streets.     "When    the    idea    of    planning    the  hereafter,  in  the  course  of  the  city's  develop- 

future    development    of    Toronto    first    came  ment,  each  step  will  count  in  the  right  direction, 

into  our  minds,"  said  a  speaker  at  the  meeting  Then   nothing   will   have   to   be  undone;  but, 

where  it  was  made  public,  "some  of  us  thought  through  regular  progression,  there  will  gradually 

we    had   got   hold    of   an   original   idea.     We  be  realized  that  worthy  ambition   of  a  city  to 

quickly   found    that   the    Continent   was   pos-  be  beautiful  as  well  as  to  be  busy  and  big. 


THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
The  first  conspicuously  successful  work  of  the  firm  of  McKim,  Mead,  and  White 


THE    WORK    OF    THREE    GREAT 

ARCHITECTS 

THE  BUILDINGS  DESIGNED  BY  McKIM,  MEAD  AND  WHITE  WHICH 
WILL  HAVE  A  LASTING  INFLUENCE  ON  AMERICAN  ARCHITECTURE 
—MASTERPIECES       OF      BEAUTY       COMBINED       WITH       USEFULNESS 


BY 

GURDON    S. 


PARKER 


*  LONG  Fifth  Avenue,  in  New  York, 
/\  from  the  Washington  Arch  on  Eighth 
1  \  Street  to  the  Sherman  Statue  at  the 
entrance  to  Central  Park,  there  is  scarcely  a 
block  which  does  not  contain  at  least  one 
notable  building  designed  by  Messrs.  McKim, 
Mead  and  White. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
period  in  which  this  firm  has  worked,  more 
changes  have  taken  place  in  architecture  than 
in  any  like  period  in  our  history.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  a  ten-story  building  was  the 


highest  in  New  York;  there  was  not  a  steel 
building  in  the  country,  and  there  were  few 
elevators.  Now  a  thirty-two-story  building 
is  in  process  of  construction  on  Wall  Street; 
steel  is  in  use  everywhere,  and  the  visitor  is 
required  to  distinguish  between  local  and 
express  elevators.  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead 
and  White  have  not  only  witnessed  all  the  pro- 
gress of  this  period  but  they  have  had  a  large 
share  in  bringing  it  about.  The  development 
of  architecture  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view 
has  been  equally  remarkable,  and  credit  for  the 
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advance  belongs,  in  a  great  measure,  to  this 
firm. 

This  notable  partnership  was  formed  in 
1884.  At  that  time  the  leading  figure  in  Ameri- 
can architecture  was  H.  H.  Richardson,  of 
Boston.  Both  Mr.  McKim  and  Mr.  White 
had  the  good  fortune  to  work  under  him,  Mr. 
White  having  been  his  head-draughtsman. 
Richardson  was  directly  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Romanesque  style,  or,  more 


possible  floor  space  above  the  cornice.  The 
former  style  was  inelastic,  and  the  latter  ob- 
viously inappropriate.  The  Romanesque  was 
equally  unsuited  to  our  conditions  but  it  had 
the  merit  of  being  a  masonry  construction.  It 
had  also  the  advantage  of  being  controlled  by 
a  man  of  undisputed  education  and  genius. 
Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  and  White  have  held 
to  the  belief  in  masonry  construction  but  have 
worked   almost    entirelv    in    the   stvle   of   the 


I       ■  r:    1  1  [got  b]  Curtis  \  Company 

MIRAL  DECORATION  IN  Till     BOSTON    PUBLIC    LIBRARY 
Showing  the  use  of  arches  and  the  treatment   <>f  flat  wall  surfaces 


properly,  the  style  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A 
Little  before  Richardson's  time  the  Colonial 
work  had  taken  a  distinctly  Grecian  trend. 
Dwelling  houses  assumed  a  rigid  rectangularity, 
in  unfortunate  imitation  of  the  Greek  temple. 
A  few  years  later  the  Mansard  roof  was  broughl 
over  from  Paris.  The  law  there  does  not  allow 
the  cornice  of  a  building  to  be  more  than  a 
fixed  height  above  the  street,  so  an  architect 
named  Mansard  invented  a  roof  approaching 
the   vertical   in   order  to   permit    the   greatest 


Italian  Renaissance.  Too  much  emphasis  can- 
not be  laid  on  the  fact  that  this  i>  not  merely 
another  architectural   fashion.     It   is  not  only 

a  return  to  the  old  (  Lassie  tradition  of  the  coun- 
try hut  it  is  a  return  to  the  original  inspiration 
of  the  Colonial  period.  It  is  a  Style  not  only 
beautiful  bul  one  well  suited  to  our  conditions. 

Ml  SIGNING    l  Ml     BOSTON    I  [BR  \R\ 

In    1888,    the   year  of    Richardson's   death, 
Me-srs.   M<  Kim,   Mead  and  White  began   the 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  CLUB,    NEW   YORK 
Except  the  doorway,  perhaps  the  purest  example  of  Italian  Architecture  in  New  York.     Designed  by  Mr.  McKim 


drawings  for  the  Boston  Public  Library.     Mr.  France.     He  finally  selected  the  Bibliotheque 

Mead  and  Mr.  McKim  worked  over  the  design  de  Ste.  Genevieve,  of  Paris,  as  a  good  model  to 

for  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  dis-  work  from.     They  began  work  on  a  new  design 

carded  all  their  plans  and  Mr.  McKim  went  and  at  the  end  of  eight  months  the  underlying 

abroad  to  study  the  libraries  of  England  and  idea  of  the  French  building  was  practically 
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all  that  remained;  the  mass,  proportion,  and 
detail  had  been  changed  out  of  all  likeness  to 
the  original.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  con- 
scientious effort  with  which  this  firm  works 
that  not  until  a  full-sized  plaster  model  of  one 
section — an  arch  and  two  flanking  piers — had 
been  erected  on  the  site  was  the  design  passed 
as  being  satisfactory.  The  same  careful  study 
was  shown  in  the  interior  and  here,  for  almost 
the  first  time  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  mural 
painting  was  used  on  a  large  scale.  The  work 
was  executed  by  Messrs.  Edwin  A.  Abbey, 
John  S.  Sargent,  and  Puvis  de  Chavannes. 
The  work  of  the  two  Americans  forms  an 


exception  of  the  Gorham  building  and  Madison 
Square  Garden,  possibly  the  most  successful. 
The  ceiling  of  the  library  was  designed  from 
the  Borgia  apartments  in  the  Vatican.  To 
give  a  similar  effect  the  gold  leaf  was  tarnished, 
the  mouldings  were  purposely  made  irregular 
and  uneven,  and  the  whole  was  given  an  arti- 
ficial appearance  of  age.  It  is  probable  that 
Mr.  McKim's  work  on  the  University  Club, 
the  Boston  Library,  and  the  White  House  was 
to  a  large  degree  responsible  for  his  receiving 
the  King's  medal  from  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  an  honor  only  once  before  conferred 
upon  an  American. 


| 


Mil     I  [RST   USE    I  'I    HARVARD   BRICK 
The  Johnson  Gate  to  the  University  Grounds  at  Cambridge,  Mass.     Designed  by  Mr.  McKino 


interesting  contrast  to  that  of  the  French  artist. 
In  the  paintings  <>!'  the  Americans  the  third 
dimension  i-  emphasized;  ChavanneSj  on  the 
other  hand,  worked  almost  entirely  on  one 
plane,  treating  the  wall  as  a  flat  surface.  To 
a  greater  degree  than  the  others  he  was  su< 
cessful  in  making  his  paintings  an  integral 
part  of  the  whole  scheme  of  the  building.  This 
was  the  theory  of  the  mural  painters  of  the 
Italian  Renaissam  e. 

The  building  of  the  University  Club  of  New 
York  is  perhaps  the  most  distinctly  Italian 
structure  designed  by  the  firm  and,  with  the 


In  all  their  work  these  architects  have  shown 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  materials,  not  only 
of  their  constructional  quality  but  also  with 
regard  to  their  contributing  to  the  design. 
After  the  residence  recently  completed  for  Mr. 
John  Innis  Kane  had  been  designed,  a  search 
was  made  for  some  •-tone  closely  resembling 
the  Roman  travertine  of  which  the  Coliseum, 
St.  Peters'  ami  the  Farnese  Palace  were  built. 
The  stone  varies  greatly  in  color  and  is  riddled 
with  holes;  this  gives  a  richness  of  effect,  a 
certain  vibration  of  color  which  architects  call 
texture.    The  difference  in  the  appearance  of 


A  RECENT  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  USE  OF  HARVARD  BRICK 
The  garage  of  Tiffany  &  Company 
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Copyright  1904  by  Geo.  P.  II  .11  .V  Son 

MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN,  NEW  YORK 

The  work  by  which  Mr.  White  is  best  known 

a  building  made  of  this  stone  and  one  made 
of  an  absolutely  uniform  material  is  not  unlike 
that  between  a  garment  made  of  while  silk  and 


one  having  the  flat  appearance  of  cotton  silk  of 
the  same  color.  A  stone  to  answer  the  purpose 
was  found  in  an  Indiana  quarry,  where  it  had 
been  previously  used  only  for  foundations 
below  grade. 

The  building  material  for  the  Morgan  library 
was  chosen  with  a  different  purpose  in  view. 
In  this  an  almost  unvarying  marble  was  chosen, 
that  the  detail  might  be  made  delicate  in  ap- 
pearance. The  joints  were  as  small  as  possible, 
and  each  block  of  marble  was  rubbed  over  the 
block  underneath. 

The  Johnson  Gate,  opening  into  Harvard 
Yard  between  two  of  the  oldest  buildings  of 
the  University,  is  another  example.  The  only 
brick  which  could  be  found  to  match  that  in  the 
old  buildings  was  the  burned  or  imperfect  brick 
of  the  commonest  kind.  It  varied  from  a 
dark-greenish  chocolate  to  a  light  cherry. 
This  was  the  original  use  of  what  is  known  to- 
day as  Harvard  brick.  Some  years  after  it 
was  finished  the  main  posts  on  either  side  of 
the  gate  were  shortened  without  expense  to 
the  University.  The  dining  hall  of  the  Har- 
vard Club  of  New  York,  the  large  room  of  the 
Harvard  Union  and  the  dining  room  of  the 
White  House  are  characteristic  of  the  work  of 
Mr.  Mekim. 

The  firm  has  done  work  for  many  colleges. 
In  addition  to  their  work  in  Cambridge  they 
have  also  designed  buildings  for  the  University 
of  Virginia,  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York,  Princeton  and 
Columbia  Univer>itics,  and  Amherst  College. 
The  Library   at    Columbia    University    is  one 


■   i  /  -     j    Irun^  Underfill 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  A  TYPE   OF  SEVERAL  BUILDINGS  DESIGNED  BY   McKIM,   MEAD  AND  WHITE 

The  Low  Memorial  Library  at  Columbia  University 
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of  half  a  dozen  buildings  of  almost  the  same 
design,  reproduced  again  and  again  with  little 
apparent  variation.  The  layman  who  cannot 
see  the  variation  is  apt  to  consider  this  as  mere 
copying.  It  is  taking  us  rather  far  away  from 
our  time  to  remark  that  the  Greeks  worked 
nearly  three  hundred  years  in  building  temple 
after  temple,  little  by  little  perfecting  the  design, 
until  the  Parthenon  was  evolved.  This  was 
certainly  building  on  precedent  and  not  copying. 
In  direct  contrast  to  this,  an  architect  in  an 
international  competition  recently  claimed  the 
superiority  of  his  design  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  in  it  he  had  used  no  mouldings  or  detail 
ever  used  before.  He  received  a  medal  al- 
though it  is  highly  probable  that  the  building, 
if  erected,  would  be  no  more  intelligible  than 
an  essay  in  which  no  word  or  expression  had 
ever  been  used  before. 

STANFORD  WHITE'S  WORK 

Of  the  three  members  of  the  firm  Stanford 
White  was  unquestionably  the  most  brilliant 
and  original.  Before  going  into  architecture 
he  had  studied  to  be  a  painter  and  his  highly 
developed  sense  of  color  was  the  keynote  of  his 
remarkable  decorative  success.     In  connection 


STAIRWAY  IN  MR.  WHITE'S  NEW  YORK  RESIDENCE 

Showing  by  its   elaborate   decorative  effect  the  instinct  of  the  artist 
rather  than  of  the  architect 


DINING  ROOM  OF  MR.  WHITE'S  COUNTRY  HOUSE,  AT  ST.  JAMES,  L.  I. 
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with  his  decorative  work  he  imported  a  great 
number  of  antiques  which  he  used  in  his  in- 
teriors. Mr.  Elihu  Vedder  once  said  that  Mr. 
White  had  bought  so  largely  that  he  had 
raised  the  price  of  antiques  all  over  the  Con- 
tinent. He  probably  had  the  largest  collection 
(halt  of  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  a  year  ago) 
owned  by  any  one  man  in  this  country,  and  he 
certainly  increased  the  public  appreciation  of 
the  art  of  their  periods  by  scattering  them 
throughout  the  country.  There  is  a  great 
contrast  between  the  richness  of  the  interiors 
designed  by  him  and  the  simplicity  of  those 
designed   by  Mr.   McKim.     Yet   Mr.   White 


the  other  members  of  the  firm,  was  familiar 
with  the  possibilities  of  materials.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  recognize  the  Gavastavino 
form  of  construction.  Under  Mr.  White,  in 
the  Madison  Square  Garden,  terra-cotta  was 
first  used  to  any  great  extent.  At  the  time  of 
its  building  the  process  of  baking  terra-cotta 
had  not  reached  its  present  stage  and  it  was 
necessary  to  allow  wide  joints  to  cover  the 
unevenness  of  the  shrinking.  The  rich  decora- 
tion was  designed  in  order  that  the  joints 
might  not  be  noticed.  In  some  latter  terra- 
cotta buildings,  such  as  the  house  for  Mrs. 
Herman   Oelrichs,   he   was   able   to  keep   the 


MODEL  OF  THE  NEW   PENNSYLVANIA   RAILROAD   STATION    IN    NEW  YORK 
This  model  in    plaster  was  made  complete  in  every  detail  and  in   perfect   scale,   a-  a    means   of  checking  the  visible 

effects  produced  by  the  an  blte<  ts'  plan 


was  as  much  at  home  in  designing  a  country 
bedroom  as  he  was  in  designing  the  ballroom 
at  Sherry's. 

It  is  said  that  the  facade  of  this  hotel  was 
designed  for  brick  and  limestone;  that  the 
preponderance  of  horizontal  lines  was  an 
effort  to  make  the  shadows  count  on  the  dark 
brick  so  that  what  they  lacked  in  intensity  they 
might  gain  in  number,  and  that  at  the  lasl 
minute,  too  late  to  alter  the  design,  it  was 
decided  to  make  the  entire  building  of  stone. 
This  might  account  for  the  preponderance  of 
horizontal  lines  which  is  so  noticeable  from  the 
street.     Mr.  White,  to  an  equal  degree  with 


design   more  simple  because'  the  process   had 
keen  so  improved. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  White's  designs  for  the 
Washington  Arc  h  and  Madison  Square  Garden, 
In  has  been  known  until  recently  more  as  a 
decorator  than  as  an  architect.  Yet  in  the 
little  group  of  buildings  between  Thirty  fourth 
and  Thirty-seventh  Streets,  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
he  combined  his  possibilities  as  an  architect  and 
decorator.  The  building  for  the  Knickerbocker 
Trust  Company  was  designed  first.  Un- 
fortunately the  columns,  thrown  into  rich  relief 
hv  the  bronze  screens  behind  them,  stand  over 
the  building  line  and  there  seems  to  be  some 
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MODEL  OF  THE    GRAND  WAITING    ROOM    OF  THE    PENNSYLVANIA   STATION 


clanger  that  the  city  will  insist  upon  their  re- 
moval and  the  permanent  disfigurement  of  the 
building.  The  Tiffany  Building,  suggested 
by  the  Grimani  Palace,  was  designed  next,  to 
be  closely  followed  by  the  Gorham  Building. 
The  latter  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  absolutely  the  best,  commercial  buildings 
in  New  York.       It  is  the  best  piece  of  work 


that  Mr.  White  ever  did  and  is  essentially 
characteristic.  The  cornice  is  unusually  suc- 
cessful in  that  it  has  been  designed  largely  to 
be  seen  from  the  street,  and  the  touch  of  color 
between  the  brackets  is  daring.  An  architect 
who  was  not  a  decorator  could  not  have  de- 
signed the  building.  It  is  possible  that  one  or 
two  stories  more  might  have  helped  the  design, 
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BUILDING  OF  THE  KNICKERBOCKER  TRUST  COMPANY,   IN  NEW  YORK 
One  of  Mr.  White's  most  decorative  designs 


The  treatment  of  the  upper  two  stories  is  rather 
crowded  on  that  of  the  lower  two. 

To  the  list  of  this  firm's  achievements  will 
eventually  be  added  the  great  terminal  station 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  New  York 
City,  the  plans  for  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
architects'  office  to-day.     In   the   same   room 


hangs  a  large  photograph  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  comparison  immediately  re- 
calls the  way  in  which  these  architects  work 
from   precedent.     Another  photograph   shows 

a  huge  plaster  cornice  set  upon  scaffolding  in 
a  field:  it  is  a  model  of  a  part  of  the  new  ter- 
minal.    Another  shows  a  column  set  up  in  the 
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•     V, 


N '.     1-' 


A  "POINT  OF  INTEREST"  ON  A   LONG  ISLAND  ESTATE 
Designed  by  Mr.  White 


OLD  COLONIAL  HOUSE  ON  LONG  ISLAND 
Remodeled  by  Mr.  White 


PERGOLA  FOR  THE  SAME  HOUSE 
Mr.  White's  design 
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STATE  DINING   ROOM,  WHITE  HOUSE 


THE  QUIET  SIMPLICITY  OF  MR.   McKIM'S  Work 
The  living  room  .it  the  Harvard  Union 
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opyright  1906  by  The  American  Arc  hit  ec 


ANOTHER  SUBDUED  INTERIOR  BY  MR.  McKIM 

The  dining   room  of  the  Harvard  Club,    New  York 


same  place:  it  is  another  experiment.  Half 
a  dozen  others  give  various  views  of  the  com- 
plete plaster  model  of  the  station,  trains,  people 
and  all. 

An  incident  in  connection  with  mate- 
rials shows  the  esteem  in  which  Mr.  McKim's 
judgment    is    held    by   his    profession.      Mr. 


Norcross,  a  builder,  who  does  a  great  deal  of 
work  for  McKim,  Mead  and  White,  contracted 
to  supply  marble  of  a  certain  quality  for  a  large 
public  building.  After  several  shipments  had 
arrived  the  architects  of  the  building  refused  to 
accept  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too  heavily 
veined.     Mr.  Norcross  then  offered  the  rejected 
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AN  EFFECT  OF  RICHNESS  PRODUCED  ALMOST  WHOLLY  BY  TEXTILES 

An  example  of  Mr.   White's  taste  fur  decoration 


ANOTHER  RICH  EFFECT  PRODUCED  BY  MR.  WHITE 
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marble  to  Mr.  McKim  for  a  private  residence 
which  the  latter  was  building.  This  house  was 
to  have  been  of  limestone,  so  Mr.  Norcross  of- 
fered the  marble  at  the  price  of  that  material. 
The  offer  was  accepted.  When  the  house  was 
finished  Mr.  McKim  wrote  the  builder  a  letter 
in  praise  of  the  very  veining  in  the  marble 
which  had  caused  its  rejection  for  the  public 
building.  Mr.  Norcross  showed  the  letter  to 
the  other  architects,  who  reconsidered  their  de- 
cision and  accepted  similar  marble. 

in  their  office  is  a  plaster  model  of  another 
piece  of  work  with  the  traces  of  changes  on  it; 
changes  the  need  of  which  was  not  apparent  in 
the  drawings.  All  this,  with  the  hundreds  of 
architectural  photographs,  samples  of  building 
materials,  and  antiques  in  the  office,  gives  a  fair 
idea  of  the  painstaking  labor  as  well  as  the  wide 
scope  of  the  activities  of  these  men.  And  this 
good,  solid,  conscientious  work  has  earned  its  re- 
ward, for  the  members  of  this  firm  might  well 
be  called  the  first  architects  in  America. 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF  BUILDINGS    DESIGNED   BY  MESSRS.   Mi  KIM, 
MEAD    AND  WHITE 

Boston  Public  Library 

Rhode  Island  State   Capitol 

Harvard  Architectural  School 

Johnson  Gate,  Harvard 

The  Harvard  Union 

New  England  Trust  Co.,  Boston 

Coolidge  House,  Boston 

Bank  of  Montreal,  Canada 

The  Mount  Royal  Club,  Montreal 

Girard  Trust  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Cottage  Club,  Princeton 

Alterations  to  the  White  House 

Cullom  Memorial  Building,  West  Point 

Dining  Hall,  West  Point 

Battle  Monument,  West  Point 

University  of  Virginia  Library 

Washington  Arch,  New  York 

Library  of  Columbia  University 

University  Club,  New  York 

Tiffany  Building,   New  York 

Gorham  Building,  New  York 

Madison  Square  Garden 

Pedestal  of  Sherman  Statue 

New  York  University  Buildings 

House  of  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  Jr.,  Manchester,  Mass. 

Residences  for  Mr-.  Herman  Oelrich,  Clarence  Mackay, 

James  Breese,  R.  L.   Paterson,   Henry  Poor,   Charles  T. 

Barney,  John  Innis  Kane,  and  others 


\   DECORATIVE  ENTRANCE  TO  A  DINING    ROOM 

\     triking  effect  produced  by  the  ornate  doorway  relieved  against  the  wall  of  plain  marble.     Designed  by  Mr.  White 


THE  HEARST  MYTH 

THE  BIG  GAME  OF  BLUFF  PLAYED  WITH  OTHER  MEN'S  BRAINS— THE 
TRIO  OF  ABLE  MEN  WHO  MAKE  UP  THE  COMPOSITE  PICTURE  OF 
HEARST— THE    "CHAMPION    OF    THE    OPPRESSED"   AS    HE    REALLY    IS 

BY 
"  Q.     P." 


AS  A  POLITICAL  factor  William  Ran- 
L\  dolph  Hearst  may  or  may  not  be 
A.  .m.  ephemeral,  but  in  either  case  he  is  a 
man  for  political  leaders  to  reckon  with.  His 
prominence  is  in  one  sense  the  result  of  an 
enormous  amount  of  advertising,  a  continuous, 
systematic  campaign  of  publicity  conducted  by 
men  who.  know  how  to  make  the  most  of  every 
new  development.  The  situation  which  made 
his  success  possible  is  not  of  his  own  creation. 
When  the  public  mind  had  been  aroused  to  a 
high  pitch  by  the  life  insurance  disclosures,  the 
railroad  investigations,  the  oppression  of  the 
coal  trust,  the  ice  trust,  the  beef  trust,  the 
private  car  lines,  and  other  branches  of  "the 
System,"  the  Hearst  boom  was  launched  by 
the  three  keen,  able,  adroit  men  who  are  his 
brains,  ability,  and  industry. 

The  general  public  knows  only  Mr.  Hearst. 
His  name  is  at  the  top  of  his  newspapers  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  and 
Los  Angeles;  all  the  proclamations,  platforms, 
and  editorials  are  signed  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst;  the  bills  which  he  has  introduced  into 
Congress  credit  him  as  their  official  author. 
The  intellectual  output  for  which  he  receives 
public  credit  is  sufficient  both  in  volume  and 
in  ability  to  give  him  the  reputation  for  possess- 
ing a  scholarly  mind,  a  profound  intellect,  a 
persistent  industry,  and  a  capacity  for  con- 
ception and  execution  equalled  by  few.  Yet 
to  three  men  is  due  the  credit  (or  blame)  for 
the  prevalence  of  what  may  be  called  the  Hearst 
myth.  At  first  there  were  two:  Mr.  Arthur 
Brisbane  and  Mr.  Solomon  S.  Carvalho;  the 
third,  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Shearn,  came  in  later. 
All  these  men  are  well  known  in  the  newspaper 
world,  but  with  the  outside  public  Mr.  Hearst 
gets  the  credit  for  their  great  and  varied  ability. 
He  does  deserve  credit  for  their  selection  and 
for  leaving  them  alone.  He  also  pays  them 
well — probably  the  highest  salaries  and  com- 
missions received  by  any  newspaper  men  in  the 


world.  They  do  the  work;  the  only  thing 
which  Mr.  Hearst  desires  is  the  public  credit, 
and  that  he  fully  receives.  Mr.  Brisbane  does 
the  writing;  Mr.  Carvalho  looks  after  the 
business  management,  and  Mr.  Shearn  drafts 
the  bills  and  supplies  all  the  necessary  legal 
knowledge. 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  Hearst  myth.  It 
accounts  for  the  concentration  of  a  growing 
public  sentiment  upon  Mr.  Hearst  as  its  leader 
and  for  the  large  vote  which  he  polled  as  the 
Independent  candidate  for  Mayor  of  New  York 
last  fall.  He  ran  tens  of  thousands  of  votes 
ahead  of  the  Republican  candidate  and  the 
official  returns  gave  him  only  3,000  less  than 
Mayor  McClellan,  the  regular  Democratic  nom- 
inee, who  had  also  large  Republican  and  Inde- 
pendent support.  Many  New  Yorkers  believe 
that  Mr.  Hearst  was  really  elected;  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  polled  the  majority  of  the  Demo- 
cratic votes.  This  explanation  also  accounts  for 
his  strength  throughout  the  state  where,  against 
the  opposition  of  the  old  political  leaders  who 
controlled  the  party  machinery,  Mr.  Hearst 
carried  so  many  Democratic  county  conven- 
tions that  he  will  be  the  strongest  individual 
factor  in  the  next  Democratic  State  Convention. 
This  following  differs  from  the  band  of  ques- 
tionable voters  and  political  nondescripts 
which  Mr.  Hearst's  agents  rallied  at  the  last 
Democratic  National  Convention.  That  was 
his  first  experience  in  political  exploitation 
and  it  was  naturally  crude  and  costly.  Both 
Mr.  Hearst  and  his  managers  have  profited  by 
that  expensive  experience. 

The  life-story  of  William  Randolph  Hearst 
is  the  simple  story  of  a  wealthy,  ambitious 
young  man  who  early  learned  the  earning 
power  of  money  invested  in  brains — the  brains 
of  men  abler  than  himself.  He  was  born  in 
San  Francisco  in  1863;  his  father  was  Senator 
George  F.  Hearst,  a  hard-headed,  self-made 
man  whose  fortune  dug  from  mines  of  copper 
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and  of  silver  helped  him  to  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  that  he  might  add  political  ex- 
perience to  business  success.  Young  Hearst 
was  kept  by  his  father  in  the  San  Francisco 
public  schools,  and  this  training  did  him  more 
good  than  anything  else  that  ever  happened  to 
him.  From  the  public  schools,  with  the  aid 
of  a  private  tutor,  he  went  to  Harvard;  from 
Harvard  he  went  into  journalism.  Following 
the  custom  of  Western  millionaires  with  many 
interests  to  protect,  Senator  Hearst  owned  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  which  he  conducted 
carefully  and  conservatively  for  the  benefit  of 
his  mines,  his  railroads,  and  his  friends.  This 
paper  he  gave  to  his  son. 

Young  Hearst  began  his  newspaper  career 
in  1886,  being  then  only  twenty-three  years  old. 
He  promptly  let  down  the  bars  and  turned  the 
Examiner  loose  on  the  corporate  and  vested 
interests  of  California.  He  was  like  a  child 
with  a  new  toy  and  delighted  in  nothing  more 
than  in  attacking  the  great  corporations  and 
the  prominent  families.  This  policy  was  at 
once  a  financial  success;  the  circulation  of  the 
Examiner  quintupled.  The  old  conservative 
readers  kept  on  taking  it  to  sec  what  it  had  to 
say  about  them  and  the  masses  read  it  because 
it  attacked  California's  plutocracy  and  ridi- 
culed the  San  Francisco  aristocracy.  Mr. 
Hearst  had  acquired  at  Harvard  a  contempt 
for  the  extravagances  of  Western  mining 
millionaires  and  a  disregard  for  the  opinion  of 
San  Francisco's  fashionable  society.  His 
hard-headed  father  at  first  remonstrated,  but 
the  Examiner's  balance  sheets  were  such  pos- 
itive proof  of  his  son's  business  success  that  the 
Senator  could  only  be  delighted. 

What  Mr.  Hearst  really  did  with  the  Exam- 
iner was  to  take  the  weights  off  the  safety  valve 
and  let  the  staff  get  out  a  good  newspaper — 
that  is,  good  in  the  sense  that  it  sold  well.  He 
did  not  spend  much  of  his  time  in  San  Francisco, 
and  in  fact  knew  little  about  the  details  of  the 
management.  He  was  too  ambitious  to  be 
content  with  that  life,  and,  besides,  he  pre- 
ferred living  in  the  East.  After  looking  over 
several  Eastern  newspapers,  he  bought  the 
New  York  Journal,  which  from  a  large  circu- 
lation had  dropped  to  almost  nothing.  With 
this  paper  he  adopted  the  policy  of  hiring  the 
best  men  he  could  get  from  other  papers  and 
letting  them  do  as  they  pleased.  This  par- 
ticular wisdom  is  of  itself  enough  to  disprove 
many  allegations  regarding  Mr.  Hearst's  in- 
capacity   for    business.     He    showed    in    this 


respect  a  self-denial  beyond  that  of  Horace 
Greeley  or  James  Gordon  Bennett  or  Charles 
A.  Dana,  who  had  only  subordinates. 

Mr.  Hearst's  manner  of  life  gave  great  free- 
dom to  Mr.  Brisbane  and  Mr.  Carvalho,  and 
they  made  the  Morning  Journal  a  financial 
success.  When  the  Evening  Journal  was 
started  they  secured  contracts  from  Mr.  Hearst 
by  which  they  were  to  receive  a  percentage  of 
the  receipts,  in  addition  to  their  salaries.  Under 
this  spur  the  Evening  Journal  became  a  tremen- 
dous success  and  is  said  now  to  have  the  largest 
circulation  of  any  daily  in  the  United  States. 
It  quite  dwarfs  the  Morning  Journal,  to  which 
Mr.  Brisbane  does  not  give  the  same  amount  of 
personal  attention. 

One  by  one  the  other  papers  of  the  Hearst 
group  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  Brisbane- 
Carvalho  genius  and  step  by  step  their  owner 
came  into  prominence.  Since  the  personality 
known  to  the  public  as  William  Randolph 
Hearst  is  really  a  composite  personality,  it 
can  best  be  understood  by  an  analysis  of  its 
component  parts. 

Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane,  the  working  editor  of 
all  of  Mr.  Hearst's  newspapers,  is  one  of  the 
most  versatile  writers  in  America.  He  talks 
off  editorials  on  economics,  babies,  matrimony, 
politics,  and  every  conceivable  subject,  and 
these  appear  simultaneously  in  the  different 
newspapers  of  the  Hearst  group.  Mr.  Bris- 
bane's style  is  simple,  clear,  novel,  and  argu- 
mentative; capital  letters  and  interrogation 
marks  are  always  prominent.  His  father,  a 
friend  of  Horace  Greeley,  was  also  an  able 
writer  and  what  might  now  be  called  a  So- 
cialist. He  was  a  member  of  the  Brook  Farm 
community  and  had  many  extreme  theories 
Arthur  Brisbane  received  a  cosmopolitan 
education  in  the  United  States,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  France;  when  he  returned  to  Xcw 
York  in  1884  and  went  to  work  as  a  "kid" 
reporter  on  the  Sun,  he  could  write  and  speak 
French  more  fluently  than  English.  From  the 
Sun  he  went  to  the  World,  and  from  the  World 
he  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Hearst  at  a  compen- 
sation which  has  so  increased  that  it  is  reported 
now  almost  to  equal  the  salary  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Forty  years  ago  such  a  forceful  per>onality 
as  Mr.  Brisbane's  would  have  stood  before  the 
public  as  the  ,urreat  editors  of  those  days  did. 
Now  his  financial  recompense  is  much  larger 
than  theirs  but  his  personal  fame  has  been 
>wallowcd  up  in  the  Hearst  myth. 
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Mr.  Solomon  S.Carvalho,  the  second  member  they  are  published.  They  sell  for  a  cent,  are 
of  this  energetic  trio,  is  the  mental  and  physical  printed  in  ink  of  various  colors  and  with  head- 
antithesis  of  Mr.  Brisbane.  Mr.  Carvalho  has  lines  of  circus  poster  type.  Their  illustrations 
been  in  the  newspaper  business  for  thirty  years  are  fanciful  and  often  sensational.  The  largest 
and  has  served  in  all  departments  and  in  every  space  is  given  to  tragedies,  to  murders  by 
capacity.  He  left  the  business  office  of  the  women  or  on  account  of  women,  to  elopements, 
World  to  become  the  business  manager  of  Mr.  scandals,  and  exaggerated  descriptions  of 
Hearst's  papers.  In  all  the  details  of  adver-  happenings  in  that  class  of  society  whose  noto- 
tising,  circulation,  distribution,  and  mechanical  ricty  or  wealth  is  best  known.  It  is  most 
production,  Mr.  Carvalho  is  a  past  master.  He  natural  that  the  men  and  women  whose  mental 
sees  that  the  Brisbane  labor  editorials  are  cir-  calibre  is  such  that  they  prefer  this  kind  of  news- 
culated  in  factory  towns  and  other  sections  paper  should  believe  that  it  is  really  William 
where  the  circulation  canvassers  can  best  use  Randolph  Hearst  who  writes  and  publishes  all 
them;  he  has  a  personal  acquaintance  with  all  the  things  which  his  newspapers  credit  to 
the  large  advertisers,  and  has  organized  the  ad-  him.  The  woman  who  reads  one  of  the 
vertising  department,  through  which  the  funds  editorials  about  babies  has  a  kindly  feeling  to- 
to  pay  the  running  expenses  flow  in.  Business  ward  Mr.  Hearst  for  his  sympathetic  and 
details  are  to  Mr.  Brisbane  as  editorial  writing  friendly  advice.  The  man  who  buys  his  coal 
is  to  Mr.  Carvalho.  Mr.  Carvalho,  on  the  one  in  half-ton  lots  regards  Mr.  Hearst  as  his 
hand,  knows  what  manner  of  editorial  com-  champion.  The  saloon  keeper  who  has  had 
ment  and  news  handling  will  please  the  readers  the  price  of  his  ice  raised  believes  that  if  Mr. 
and  win  the  favor  of  advertisers;  Mr.  Brisbane,  Hearst  were  in  power  the  ice  trust  would  be 
on  the  other  hand,  knows  how  to  make  the  abolished.  The  tenement-house  dweller  who 
business  policy  effective.  bemoans  his  gas  bills  regards  Mr.  Hearst  as 

The  third  of  these  men  who  give  intellectual  synonymous  with  fifty-cent  gas.  The  motor- 
substance  to  the  Hearst  myth  is  a  lawyer,  Mr.  men  and  street  car  conductors  who  read  Mr. 
Clarence  J.  Shearn.  He  was  at  first  one  of  Brisbane's  editorials  hope  for  two  dollars  and 
the  clerks  and  later  a  junior  partner  of  the  law  a  half  and  an  eight-hour  day  as  a  result  of  Mr. 
firm  which  defended  the  Journal's  multitu-  Hearst's  political  success, 
dinous  libel  suits.  He  had  charge  of  the  prep-  Everybody  who  is  wronged  by  a  public 
aration  of  the  cases  and  was  thus  brought  service  corporation  or  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
into  contact  with  Mr.  Carvalho  and  Mr.  Hearst,  conditions  of  his  employment  and  sees  the 
Mr.  Hearst  learned  of  his  worth  and  induced  situation  through  spectacles  colored  by  the 
him  to  leave  the  law  firm  and  join  his  staff.  Brisbane  editorials  looks  to  Mr.  Hearst  as  a 
Mr.  Shearn  drafted  the  Hearst  railroad  rate  political  panacea.  They  do  not  really  know 
bill,  the  Hearst  anti-trust  bill,  the  Hearst  gas  Mr.  Hearst.  Few  even  of  the  thousands  of  his 
bills,  and  the  other  reform  legislation  which  the  own  employees  have  ever  seen  him  or  talked 
Hearst  newspapers  agitated,  which  Mr.  Hearst  with  him.  His  five  newspapers  are  scattered 
himself  introduced  into  Congress  and  had  in-  from  Los  Angeles  to  Boston,  and  if  he  were 
troduced  into  state  legislatures.  Mr.  Shearn  disposed  to  divide  his  time  among  them  he 
looks  after  the  legal  proceedings  against  the  could  give  them  only  a  small  part  of  the  personal 
various  trusts,  but  these  are  brought  in  the  attention  which  they  need.  Not  Mr.  Hearst 
name  of  William  Randolph  Hearst  as  plain-  but  Mr.  Carvalho  makes  the  rounds  of  the  news- 
tiff  or  on  the  relation  of  William  Randolph  paper  offices  and  supervises  their  business 
Hearst  as  taxpayer  or  citizen.  Every  few  affairs.  Not  Mr.  Hearst  but  Mr.  Brisbane — 
months  one  of  these  proceedings  is  begun  with  the  aid  of  the  telegraph,  the  phonograph, 
against  the  ice  trust,  the  coal  trust,  the  gas  the  telephone,  and  the  mimeograph — prepares 
trust  or  some  other  public  monopoly.  The  their  editorials.  Not  Mr.  Hearst  but  Mr. 
Hearst  newspapers  print  it.  in  full  and  blazon  Shearn  starts  the  legislation  and  the  litigation 
the  name  of  William  Randolph  Hearst  as  the*  which  help  crowd  the  bill-files  of  Congress  and 
one  rich  man  who  at  his  own  expense  is  fighting  .  the  calendars  of  the  courts, 
the  people's  battles.  Of  course  it  would  be  impossible  for  Mr. 

These  Hearst  newspapers  do  not  circulate  Hearst  or  any  other  man  to  do  all  these  things 

among  the  most  highly  educated  or  the  wealthy  himself.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  his  marriage 

or  the  fashionable  people  of  the  cities  wherein  Mr.  Hearst  has  spent  most  of  his  time  with  his 
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wife  and  son,  of  whom  he  is  very  fond  and  whose  is  in  power  and  who  has  read  the  Hearst  news- 
society  he  prefers  to  that  of  his  editors  and  his  papers  looks  upon  Mr.  Hearst  as  his  champion. 
fellow-Congressmen.  The  records  of  the  It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  he  was  not  nomi- 
House  of  Representatives,  although  they  con-  nated  for  President  in  1904  and  that  he  did  not 
tain  many  bills  introduced  by  Mr.  Hearst,  receive  the  certificate  of  election  as  Mayor  of 
possibly  fail  to  show  his  presence  at  roll-call  New  York.  So  long  as  he  is  elected  to  no 
one  time  in  ten.  The  Congressional  Record  executive  office  he  can  remain  a  myth;  so  long 
contains  several  able  arguments  credited  to  as  he  is  in  opposition  he  represents  an  issue. 
Mr.  Hearst  and  the  average  reader  of  a  Hearst  Possibly  he  prefers  it  to  be  so.  At  any  rate, 
newspaper  mistakenly  believes  that  he  actually  campaign  expenditures  have  been  profitable 
delivered  these  speeches  to  an  attentive  Speaker  newspaper  investments,  for  his  continuous 
and  a  crowded  House.  performances  as  a  political  candidate  add  to 
Mr.  Hearst  has  served  two  terms  in  the  House  the  size  of  his  newspaper  constituencies.  The 
of  Representatives.  This  is  his  only  public  one  thing  that  will  demolish  the  Hearst  myth  is 
office,  but  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Demo-  that  Mr.  Hearst  shall  be  placed  in  such  a 
cratic  nomination  for  President  in  1904,  for  position  that  he  must  fulfill  instead  of  promis- 
Mayor  of  New  York  City  in  1905,  and  is  in  the  ing,  that  he  must  act  instead  of  criticising,  that 
race  for  Governor  of  New  York  at  the  present  he  must  do  what  he  has  denounced  executive 
time.  His  popular  support  is  increasing,  for  officials  for  not  doing.  And  even  Mr.  Hearst 
evervbodv  with  a  grievance  has  heard  of  him  has  enough  g6od  common  sense  to  know  that 
and  everybody  who  is  opposed  to  anything  that  this  is  impossible. 
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THE  DECLINE  IN  LARGE  CONTRIBUTIONS— THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  PREVENT  CORPORATION  SUBSCRIPTIONS— THE  COST  OF  A 
NATIONAL  CAMPAIGN    IN  THE    FAT  DAYS   OF  WHITNEY,  QUAY,  AND  HANNA 

A  LTHOUGH  present-day  political    meth-  all  the  other  great  interests  to  whom  political 

l\        ods  are  credited   to    Mr.  Tilden,  the  favor   is   profitable.   Mr.    Whitney's    personal 

*L  A.     extensive   use   of    money  in   national  connection  with  large  financial  affairs  and  his 

politics  did   not   begin   until    Mr.   Cleveland's  intimacy  with  the  great  financiers  enabled  him 

third    campaign.     Mr.    William    C.    Whitney,  to  collect  from  sources  which  Mr.  Quay  had 

who  was  Mr.  Cleveland's  manager,  was  a  man  never  been  able  to  reach,  and  the  result  was  a 

of  experience  with  the  use  of  money  in  New  campaign    fund    larger    than    had    ever    been 

York  City  politics.     He  extended  New  York  known  before. 

methods  throughout  the  United  States,  adapt-  In  1896,  all  the  vested  financial  interests  of 

ing  them  to  local  conditions  just  as  Mr.  Quay,  the  United  States  were  opposed  to  Mr.  Bryan, 

who    managed    Mr.    Harrison's    campaign    in  so  it  was  easy  for  Mark  Hanna  to  raise  a  greater 

1888,    had    brought     over    his     Pennsylvania  fund  than  even   Mr.  Whitney  had  raised.     A 

methods    and    applied    them    successfully    to  man  of  more  detail  and  business  precision  than 

New  York.    Mr.  Quay,  as  chairman  of  the  Re-  Mr.  Whitney,  Mr.  Hanna  changed  the  system 

publican  National  Committee,  had  highly  de-  to  a    regular  levy,   assessed    according   to   the 

veloped  the  "fat  frying"  of  the  iron  and  steel  capital  and  profit  Involved.     Besides  the  iron 

interests     which     profited     by    the    protective  and  steel  men  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  great 

tariff.      In   return  forgiving  them  what   they  interstate  railroad  systems,  Mr.  Hanna  assessed 

wanted   in   the  way  of  tariff  legislation,  Mr.  the  insurance  companies,   the  banks,   and  all 

Quay  collected  from    them    regular  contribu-  other  financial  concerns  which  he  could  reach, 

tions.  He  arranged  for  local  committees  to  raise  lump 

It  was  but  an  extension  of  this  plan  to  include  sums  which  they  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 

all  the  tariff  beneficiaries,  the  railroads,  and  the  capital  of  the  bank  or  capital  rating  of  a 
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business.     The   extent   to  which   Mr.    Hanna  the  start.     The  money  was  not  given  as  a  gra- 

did  this  is  just  becoming  known.     Computing  tuity  but  as  a  business  investment,  with  the 

the  percentages  which  have  been  disclosed  in  expectation    of    returns    proportionate    to    its 

some  banks  to  all  banks  and  applying  the  same  highly  speculative  nature, 

method  to  the  insurance  companies  and  the  The  public  did  not  realize  the  great  extent 

protected    manufacturing    corporations,     Mr.  of  these  corporate  political  contributions  until 

Hanna  must  have  had  at  his  disposal  more  than  after  the  investigations  of  the  past  year  into 

$6,000,000.     In   1900,   when   Mr.   Bryan  was  insurance    companies,    railroads,   and    banks 

renominated,  Mr.  Hanna  did    the  same  thing  made  by  state  investigating  committees,   the 

again  and  with  like  results.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  various 

In    1904,    the   financial    interests   were   not  bureaus  of  the  Federal  Government.     Since  in 

inherently  opposed  to   Judge  Parker  as  they  both  state  and  national  campaigns  corporate 

had  been  to  Mr.  Bryan  but  the  corporate  cam-  contributions  were  always  made  to  the  winning 

paign  contributions  had  been  so  systematized  party,  it  became  obvious  to  the  mass  of  people 

by  Mr.  Hanna  that  the  resulting  campaign  fund  that  the  effect   of  this  was  to   mortgage   the 

which  Mr.  Cortelyou  had  at  his  disposal  was  Government  and  to  enable  the  great   money 

probably  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  amount  interests   of   the   United    States   to   reimburse 

Judge  Parker's  friends  collected  on  his  behalf,  themselves  many  times  over  at  the  cost  of  the 

general  public.     There  was  little  or  no  senii- 

THE   COST   OF   A   CAMPAIGN  °        .   •      f,                    ,    .,      ..                  1      u      •                <<  a 

ment  in  these  contributions,  only  business.      A 

What  becomes  of  the  immense  sums  raised  check-book  has  no  politics. " 
by  these  National  Committees?  Only  a  part 
of  the  answer  is  known;  the  remainder  can 
only  be  guessed  at.  First  of  all  must  be  noted  New  York  has  gone  further  than  any  other 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  national  head-  state  to  put  a  stop  to  this  evil.  The  bills  re- 
quarters,  often  amounting  to  $3,000  a  day,  ported  by  the  insurance  investigating  committee 
since  the  organization  must  be  as  extensive  as  last  spring  included  the  prohibition  of  any 
that  of  the  executive  offices  of  a  great  railroad  political  contributions  whatsoever  by  any 
system.  Every  time  a  great  meeting  is  held  in  corporation  except  one  organized  for  political 
a  city  like  New  York,  the  incidentals  call  for  purposes.  The  testimony  disclosed  that  the 
perhaps  $4,000;  if  a  torchlight  parade  is  to  great  insurance  companies  had  been  giving 
precede  it,  from  $12,000  to  $20,000  more  must  their  policyholders'  money  to  political  com- 
be provided.  mittees;  the  report  did  not  stop  with  them,  how- 

The  silvery  eloquence  of  a  single  campaign  ever,  but  made  the  prohibition  of  general  scope, 

often  costs  as  much  as  $200,000,  and  only  the  This  in  no  way  hinders  personal  contributions, 

National    Committee   knows   the   amount   re-  neither  does  it  interfere  with  political  clubs  and 

quired  to  subsidize  newspapers  and  maintain  associations,  such  as  the  Republican  and  the 

a  publicity  bureau.     The  taking  of  a  political  Democratic   clubs    or   the  Tammany  Society; 

census  in  all  the  doubtful  states  makes  great  but  it  does  make  it  a  penal  offense  for  any 

inroads  on  the  fund  early  in  the  campaign  but  banking,  insurance,  railroad,  manufacturing  or 

the   most   expensive   work   comes   during   the  business  corporation  to  use  its  corporate  funds 

last  three  weeks.     Large  sums  of  money  are  for  political  purposes. 

suddenly  required  for  use  in  certain  localities.  This  measure  was  accompanied  by  a  publicity 

For  example,  it  is  reported  on  good  authority  act  which  requires  the  filing  with  the  Secretary 

that  a  few  days  before  the  election  of  1888  the  of  State,  by  every  political  committee,  of  an 

Democrats  sent  $100,000  into  Indiana;    three  itemized  list  of  its  receipts  and  its  disbursements, 

nights   before   the    election,    Chairman    Quay  The  names  of  its  contributors  and  the  items  of 

forwarded  $300,000  to  the  same  state.  all  expenditures  larger  in  amount  than  $200 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  a  must  be  made  public.  This  law  is  defective 
presidential  campaign,  including  the  smaller  in  its  $200  limit,  which  would  exempt  the  pay- 
campaigns  in  every  state  carried  on  in  connec-  ments  to  workers  on  election  day,  the  payments 
tion  with  it,  would  not  fall  far  short  of  for  "time,"  and  other  briberv  monev.  A 
$20,000,000.  third   law   requires   the  official   record   of  all 

The  evils  of  the  system  of  corporate  contri-  legislative  agents  or  lobbyists  and  the  record 

butions  to  political  managers  were  obvious  from  of  payments  made  to  them.     These  last  two 
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laws,  the  Publicity  law  and  the  Legislative 
Agents  law,  were  preceded  by  somewhat  better 
statutes  to  the  same  effect  in  several  New 
England  states,  especially  Massachusetts. 

All  such  state  legislation  is  necessarily  local 
and  applies  ineffectively  to  the  federal  elections. 
It  applies  not  at  all  to  corporations  outside  the 
state  or  acts  outside  the  state,  which  can  be 
reached  only  by  federal  legislation. 

NATIONAL   LEGISLATION    DEFEATED 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  reply  to  those  who  assert 
the  greater  responsiveness  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  than  the  Senate  to  popular  de- 
mands, that  the  Senate  at  its  last  session  passed 
a  bill  to  prohibit  corporate  contributions  to 
national  elections  and  the  House  smothered  it. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  this  fall's  election  affects 
onlv  a  fraction  of  the  Senate,  while  everv  seat 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  will  be  refilled 
by  the  popular  vote,  may  have  influenced  the 
members  of  the  House  in  postponing  the  pro- 
hibition of  corporate  political  contributions. 

Following  investigations  made  by  himself, 
Senator  Tillman  had  introduced  a  bill  to  pro 
hi  bit  national  banks  from  contributing  to 
political  funds.  Senator  Culberson  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  Rate  bill,  prohibiting  any 
common  carrier  from  contributing  to  political 
campaign  funds.  These  and  other  bills  and 
amendments  on  this  subject  were  combined  in 
what  was  called  the  "Foraker-Bailey  bill," 
which  the  Senate  passed. 

This  bill  prohibits  any  corporation  from 
contributing  to  any  election  for  presidential 
elector,  Representatives  in  Congress,  or  mem- 
bers of  a  legislature  which  would  elect  a  United 
States  Senator.  Any  violation  is  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  $5,000  imposed  upon  the  corpor- 
ation, and  $1,000  upon  any  director  or  official 
who  participated  therein  or  sanctioned  it. 

The  companion  bill  to  this,  the  Publicity  bill, 
re  |uiring  public  reports  from  all  national  com 
mittees  like  those  required  from  state  com- 
mittees by  the  Massachusetts  and  New  York 
laws,  was  introduced  into  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress and  favorably  reported  during  the  last 
days  of  the  session.  It  did  not  pass  either 
house,  however. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  Congress 
were  not  in  favor  of  either  of  these  bills.  The 
passage  of  the  contribution  bill  through  the 
Senate  resulted  from  the  concentration  of 
public  opinion  upon  that  body  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  it  would  be  smothered  in  the  House. 


The  attempt  to  pass  both  these  bills  will  be 
renewed  next  year  bv  the  public-spirited  com- 
mittees and  private  citizens  who  have  been 
advocating  such  legislation  for  several  years. 

But  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  these  bills 
to  become  laws,  their  effect  will  be  felt  in  this 
campaign  and  in  that  of  1908.  Neither  the 
National  nor  the  Congressional  Democratic 
Committee  has  had  a  campaign  fund  of  any 
size  since  1892,  except  the  inconsiderable  fund 
raised  by  Judge  Parker's  friends  in  1904.  The 
Republican  National  and  Congressional  com- 
mittees have  an  unexpended  surplus  on  hand, 
but  neither  of  them  expects  to  be  able  to 
raise  a  large  campaign  fund  this  year  or  two 
years  hence.  The  Standard  Oil  Company's 
interests  will  not  contribute  unless  some  assur- 
ance is  given  that  the  pending  prosecutions 
against  them  will  be  dropped.  The  insurance 
companies  have  learned  their  lesson  and,  since 
the  principal  offices  of  the  big  companies  are 
in  states  which  now  prohibit  such  use  of  the 
policyholders'  money,  will  not  run  the  risk. 
The  railroads,  which  were  willing  to  contribute 
so  long  as  they  received  favors  like  the  Elkins 
amendment  to  the  anti-rebate  law,  will  not  be 
willing  to  give  their  money  unless  they  see  a 
profitable  return.  That  leaves  only  some 
banking  interests,  which  would  expect  in  return 
the  United  States  deposits  and  lenient  inspec- 
tion, and  the  protected  manufacturers  who  may 
fear  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  unless  the  "stand- 
pal  "   policy   prevails. 

One  other  source  of  campaign  funds  remains 
open,  the  source  on  which  Lincoln  relied:  the 
contributions  from  private  citizens  desirous  of 
advancing  the  political  principles  which  they 
cherish.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  Social- 
ists rai>e  their  political  funds,  and  the  method 
available  to  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic committees  now  as  it  was  before  the  days 
of  Mr.  Whitney  and  Mr.  Hanna. 

1111.   GREED  OF   CAMPAIGN   LEADERS 

All  in  all,  it  would  seem  that  the  prophecy 
that  the  steady  growth  of  the  campaign  fund 
would  soon  require  the  organization  by  each 
National  Committee  of  a  bank  or  trust  com- 
pany is  a  long  way  from  its  fulfillment. 

(  >n  the  other  hand,  the  effective  results  of 
the  expenditure  of  campaign  funds  have  so 
diminished  that  they  no  longer  constitute  the 
advantage  that  they  afforded  when  their  lavish 
began.  These  millions  of  corporation 
"boodle"    money   debauched    the   political    or- 
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ganizations,  from  the  national  headquarters  paid  by  the  local  committee;  more  likely  he 
down  to  the  election  districts,  so  that  no  one  was  a  guest  at  some  local  politician's  house, 
would  do  anything  unless  he  was  paid  and  the  The  present-day  campaign  speakers  talk  for 
energies  of  minor  political  managers  were  money:  they  are  hired  at  so  much  per  speech 
directed  more  to  getting  their  hands  in  the  or  so  much  a  week,  and  inspectors  keep  track 
treasury  than  to  the  election  of  their  party's  of  them  to  report  how  they  do  their  work.  They 
candidates.  The  greater  part  of  these  cam-  are  trained  at  campaign  headquarters  in  the 
paign  funds  was  wasted  or  stolen.  The  legal  arguments  to  be  made  and  the  way  in  which  to 
expenditures  for  headquarters  rent,  printing,  make  them.  They  even  recite  in  classes  under 
bands,  public  meetings,  circulars  and  speakers  an  instructor  and  have  their  campaign  ma- 
were  found  to  be  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  terials  predigested  and  printed  so  that  all  they 
receipts.  The  other  90  per  cent,  was  expended  need  to  do  is  to  learn  them  by  heart  and  repeat 
for  purposes  which  the  law  condemns  and  for  them.  They  are  selected  for  their  elocutionary 
which  the  penal  code  of  every  state  provides  powers  like  actors.  This  of  course  does  not 
punishment.  If  this  corruption  money  had  apply  to  the  star  speakers — the  candidates 
been  "honestly"  expended — that  is,  used  in  buy-  themselves,  or  members  of  the  Cabinet,  or 
ing  votes,  in  bribing  election  officials,  securing  Governors,  United  States  Senators  and  the  like — 
false  registration  and  "repeating"  on  election  but  this  select  higher  class  is  only  a  drop  in  the 
days — the  price  of  such  nefarious  services  must  bucket,  numerically, 
have  risen.     The  law  of  supplv  and  demand 
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would  have  had  an  inevitable  effect.     But  such 

was  not  the  case;  the  price  of  votes  did  not  rise;  One  law  which  Congress  did  enact  is  a  blow 

the  amount  of  money  corruptly  spent  on  elec-  at  the  political  treasuries.     That  is.  the  Rail- 

tions  increased  only  slightly;  there  were  some  road  Rate  bill,  which  prohibits  the  issue  of 

election  frauds,   of   course;   but   few,   if   any,  interstate    passes    except   to  certain    specified 

more  than  before.  ■  It  became  evident  to  every  classes  in  which  politicians  and  political  com- 

political  observer  that  these  campaign  funds  did  mittees  are  not  included.     One  of  the  forms  of 

not   reach  the  polls  but  stuck  to  the  handling  indirect    bribery    which    political    committees 

palms.  have  used  for  many  years  was  free   transpor- 

This  admitted  fact  is  in  a  great  measure  re-  tation  facilities.  No  politician  of  any  conse- 
sponsible  for  the  disorganization  of  the  political  quence  ever  thought  of  paying  his  railroad  fare; 
machinery  of  both  the  great  parties.  The  pay-  members  of  the  legislature  and  even  judges  of 
ment  of  money  for  services  has  destroyed  the  the  higher  courts  traveled  on  passes;  attend  - 
personal  incentives  which  unpaid  service  had  ance  at  primaries  and  conventions  was  made 
inspired  and  the.  demand  for  money  is  breaking  easy,  and  absent  voters  were  offered  passes  to 
down  the  system.  No-  matter  how  big  the  come  home  on  election  day.  These  railroad 
campaign  fund  may  be,  the  state  committee-  privileges  were  worth  thousands  of  votes  and 
men,  the  county  chairmen,  the  county  com-  their  control  always  operated  in  favor  of  the 
mitteemen,  the  district  committeemen  and  the  regular  order  of  organization,  the  machine, 
myriads  of  minor  politicians  clamor  for  more.  Independent  citizens  were  handicapped  by  the 
They  are  never  satisfied:  the  more  they  get  great  expense  of  their  gatherings  but  a  ma- 
one  time  the  more  they  demand  the  next.  chine  could  always  rally  hundreds  of  its  fol- 

The  change  is  apparent  to  anyone  who  has  lowers  who  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
been  a  regular  visitor  at  political  headquarters  opportunity  of  a  free  trip. 
for  the  last  thirty  years.  The  type  of  men  Although  the  Railroad  Rate  bill  does  not 
now  seen  there  is  different  and  the  object  of  contain  the  prohibition  of  money  contributions 
their  errands  is  different.  Instead  of  coming  by  common  carriers  which  Senator  Culberson 
to  plan  or  to  consult  or  to  receive  advice  or  to  sought  to  have  inserted,  its  provisions  if  en- 
give  truthful  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  forced  will  impair  the  power  of  the  dominant 
public  thought,  the  one  story  is  a  scare  and  the  political  organization  in  almost  every  state, 
one  demand  is  for  more  money  with  which  to  Except  in  Iowa,  where  Governor  Cummins  is 
work.  This  change  accounts  in  a  great  part  opposed  to  the  railroad  power;  in  Wisconsin, 
for  the  different  style  of  campaign  oratory,  where  Senator  La  Follette's  organization  is  at 
Formerly,  a  campaign  speaker  was  thankful  war  with  the  railroads,  and  in  a  few  other 
if  he  received  a  pass  and  had  his  hotel  bill  isolated  cases,  the  railroads  are  allied  with  the 
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dominant  political  party  and  govern  the  state, 
so  far  as  their  interests  are  affected.  The  pro- 
hibition by  law  of  any  discrimination  in  inter- 
state business  leaves  the  purely  state  railroad 
business  untouched  by  federal  legislation,  but 
the  power  of  the  railroads  in  politics  will  still 
be  diminished.  The  coal,  grain,  lumber,  and 
other  staple  shipments  are  mostly  interstate 
and  rebates  were  almost  entirely  on  interstate 
business.  Hence,  the  railroads  and  their  fellow- 
sinners  were  protected  from  state  legislation  and 
from  the  state  courts. 

Money,    however,    has    not    been    the    only 
valuable  contribution  made  to  political  com- 


mittees. Power  to  grant  favor  of  any  kind 
has  always  been  a  valuable  asset  but  the  Rail- 
road Rate  law  and  the  Civil  Service  law,  which 
removed  to  a  great  extent  the  patronage  of 
office  from  use  as  a  political  reward,  cut  off 
other  forms  of  corruption  and  bribery  than 
the  crass  use  of  money.  Following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  these  remedial  measures  is  a  safe  pre- 
diction that  the  prohibition  of  corporate  politi- 
cal contributions  and  the  enforced  publicity  to 
political  receipts  and  disbursements  will  take 
their  place  on  the  statute  books  in  less  time  than 
was  required  for  either  the  Civil  Service  or  the 
Rate  laws. 
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A    MECHANICAL    ENGINEER    WHOSE   OWN    EXPERIENCE     IN    ENGLAND 
AND    THE      UNITED      STATES     IS    THE      BASIS     OF     THIS     COMPARISON 


IK  RE    has    been    a 
about     the      comparative 


long    controversy 


T  about  the  comparative  industrial 
efficiency  of  England  and  the  United 
States.  Probably  no  one  is  better  qualified 
to  compare  the  merits  of  one  country  with 
another  than  one  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  rough 
it  in  both.  I  have  had  the  fortune  to  work  in 
engineering  shops  in  both  countries,  and  the 
following  is  an  account  of  my  experiences  and 
observations.  The  comparisons  drawn  are 
between  a  first-class  large  American  factory 
and  a  well-equipped  English  works  of  moder 
ate  size  and  perhaps  somewhat  indifferent 
management. 

Having  taken  an  engineering  course  at  an 
English  college  and  received  a  sound  theo- 
retical and  >ome  little  practical  training, 
I  decided,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  apprentice 
myself  to  a  firm  of  manufacturing  engineers. 
As  it  is  customary  for  these  firms  to  demand 
a  premium  from  its  pupils,  varying  from 
S250  to  $1500,  according  to  their  standing 
and  reputation,  I  looked  about  for  some  weeks 
and  finally  entered  works  in  London  at  which 
1  was  duly  articled  for  a  period  of  four  years. 


I  was  considered  fortunate  to  be  admitted  for  a 
premium  of  $500,  for  which  sum  they  undertook 
to  teach  me  the  trade  or  business.  The  whole  of 
this  tuition  I  found  consisted  of  being  allowed 
in  a  limited  measure  to  choose  my  own  work  and 
to  take  a  holiday  when  I  felt  so  inclined. 

By  way  of  remuneration  for  my  services  I 
was  to  receive  Si  per  week  during  the  first  year, 
rising  to  $1.25,81.50,  and  Si. 75  in  my  second, 
third,  and  fourth  years  respectively,  so  that 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  I  should  have  been 
in  receipt  of  a  salary  of  eighty-live  dollars 
per  annum,  which  would  be  reduced  by  deduc- 
tions for  lost  time  and  holidays,  the  latter  being 
much  more  numerous  than  in  America. 

On  putting  in  an  appearance  to  start  work  I 
was  soon  told  by  an  informal  deputation  of  two 
of  the  workmen  that  1  should  be  expected  to 
"pay  my  footing,"  which  I  found  meant  pre- 
senting each  man  and  boy  with  a  cigar.  On 
my  refusal  I  was  subjected  to  a  series  of  practi- 
cal jokes,  among  the  mildest  of  which  were: 
being  made  a  target  for  pieces  of  waste  soaked 
in  dirt  and  oil,  having  buckets  of  dirty  water 
rigged  over  my  machine  which  capsized  on  my 
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head  when  1  started  the  machine;  and  having  who  lived  at    a  distance,  and  who  partook  of 

the  handles  of  tools  heated.     I  was  continually  their  meals  in  the  place.     It  was  my  practice 

being  sent  around  the  works  on  some  fool's  to  take  with  me  a  large  bottle  of  milk  which  I 

errand,  such  as  finding  a  left-handed  wrench  had  to  hold  under  the  table  while  pouring  it  into 

(this  however,  I'll  admit  was  more  the  result  of  my  tea,  to  avoid  being  the  victim  of  endless 

my  greenness  than  anything  else),  and    many  and  unmerciful  chaff   for  my  "babyishness," 

more  objectionable  and  offensive  pranks,  all  the  others   favoring    the   more  manly  liquid, 

which,  though  doubtless  very  amusing  to  the  beer,  upon  which  fluid  a  considerable  percentage 

perpetrators,  made  life  so  unbearable  that  at  of  their  earnings  was  spent.     Many  of  the  men 

the  end  of  a  fortnight  I  was  glad  to  surrender  had  a  really  deep-rooted  conviction  that  they 

and  to  buy  my  peace  by  producing  the  neces-  could  not  get  through  a  day's  work  without  the 

sary  cigars.  assistance  of  some    such  alcoholic  stimulant. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  in  justice  to  add  that  if  a  And  so  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  was 

boy  was  really  too  poor  to  pay,  the  demand  was  surprised  during  my  first  few  days  in  an  Ameri- 

not   pressed   and   the   baiting  died   a   natural  can  shop  to  see  great,  grown  laborers  openly 

death  after  a  few  days.  drinking  bottles  of  milk  and,  what  was   more, 

The  works,  exclusive  of  the  office  staff,  were  their  not  seeming  to  be  ashamed  at  being  seen 

in  operation  fifty-four  hours  a  week.     Starting  doing  so. 

at  6  a.  m.,  work  was  carried  on  until  half-past  Having  spent  about  two  years  in  these  Eng- 

eight  when  a  stop  of  half  an  hour  was  made  for  lish  works,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  some 

breakfast.     At  one  o'clock  there  was  another  Americans  who  were  touring  in   England  at 

intermission  of    an  hour  for  lunch.     The  re-  the  time,  and  who  were  good  enough  to  offer, 

gular  day's  work  ended  at  five  o'clock.      The  if  I  cared  to  come,  to  see  me  employed  in  one  of 

whole  works  shut  down  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  largest  engineering  works  in  the  United 

as  is  the  general  custom  in  England.  States,  where  they  assured  me  that  if  I  were  pre- 

The  foreman  of  the  shop  was  a  man  of  very  pared  to  push  for  myself  my  chances  for  getting 
limited  education  who  had  obtained  his  post  by  on  were  much  greater  than  in  England.  On 
influence  and  who  carried  into  effect  the  pre-  receiving  this  offer  I  approached  my  employers 
vailing  practice  among  English  foremen  of  with  the  view  to  having  my  indentures  can- 
delaying  his  appearance  until  about  half-past  celled  and  securing  my  freedom.  To. this  re- 
seven;  and  frequently  he  was  not  seen  until  quest  they  demurred  as  I  had  now  become 
nine  o'clock.  As  no  check  was  kept  upon  his  fairly  useful  and  profitable  to  them;  finally, 
time  his  superiors  who  did  not  arrive  until  after  however,  seeing  that  I  was  determined  to  go, 
nine  o'clock  did  not  appear  to  be  any  the  wiser,  and  probably  realizing  that  a  dissatisfied  man 
There  being  no  supervision,  the  hours  before  was  undesirable  about  the  place,they  acquiesced, 
breakfast  were  usually  spent  by  the  employees  in  I  accordingly  forfeited  the  premium  that  I  had 
discussing  the  latest  racing,  betting,  and  general  paid  and  sailed  a  fortnight  later  for  America; 
sporting  news;  and,  broadly  speaking,  there  was  and  within  a  week  or  so  after  my  arrival  I  had 
no  work  done  before  nine  o'clock,  as  those  men  commenced  work  in  an  American  workshop, 
who  attempted  to  do  anything  were  so  unmerci-  After  having  been  questioned  about  my  pre- 
fully  chaffed  and  pestered  that  they  were  glad  vious  experience  by  the  foreman  of  the  depart- 
to  join  the  majority.  ment  of  these  works,  I  was  started  to  work  and 

As  it  usually  took  the  shop  from  ten  to  fif-  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  I  was  paid 

teen  minutes  to  get  into  working  order,  and  ten  cents  an  hour,  or  $6  a  week;  for  this  was  a 

about  the  same  time  to  stop,  it  will  be  seen  that  substantial  jump  from  $1.25.     I  also  received 

not  more  than  six' of  the  nine  and  a  half  hours  intimation  that  as  soon  as  I  proved  myself  worth 

were  spent  at  actual  work.      At  five  o'clock —  it,  I  should  get  a  rise.     This  promise  proved  to 

the  signal  to  quit — everybody,  having  finished  be  no  delusion,  as  six  weeks  later  they  voluntarily 

and    washed    his    hands    some  moments  pre-  increased  my  rate  two  cents  per  hour,  and  three 

viously,  made  a  rush  for  the  street  from  every  months  later  I  was  again  raised  to  fourteen 

available  hiding  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gate,  cents,  and  within  a  year  I  was  receiving  eigh- 

In  this  factory  the  workmen  had  one  unusual  teen  cents  an  hour,  or  Si 0.80  a  week,  which  is 

privilege.     The  firm  had  rented  a  large  room  more  than  the  journeyman  mechanic  gets  in 

provided  with  tables,  seats  and  a  large  cooking  England, 

stove  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  its  employees  The  division  of  the  working  hours  of  the  day 
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in  America  is  a  more  important  item  than  ap-  measurements  and  what  are  unimportant, 
pears  at  first  sight.  Working  from  7  a.  m.  until  and,  by  being  accurate  and  careful  and  wast- 
12,  and  again  from  1  till  6  p.m.,  gives  two  periods  ing  as  little  time  as  possible,  he  saves  an  im- 
of  five  hours  each.  This  necessitates  the  work-  msnse  amount  of  time  and  labor.  In  English 
man  taking  breakfast  before  he  comes  to  work  shops  every  part  is  finished  with  equal  care  and 
— which  is  infinitely  healthier  and  more  natural  accuracy,  regardless  of  its  relative  importance, 
than  leaving  home  at  5:30  A.  m.,  and  fasting  The  English  product  is  more  highly  finished, 
until  8:30;  for  I  think  most  people  will  agree  a  large  amount  of  time  being  spent  in  polishing, 
that  one  cannot  work  honestly  on  an  empty  painting,  and  decorating,  which  though  more 
stomach.  This  system  does  away  with  the  lost  pleasing  to  the  eye  has  little  practical  value, 
time  in  the  morning  so  common  in  England ;  Then  again  the  expense  accruing  from  this  extra 
and  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  60  per  cent,  and  unnecessary  work  creates  an  almost  pro- 
of British  workmen  do  not  work  twenty-five  hibitive  price  which  in  these  strenuous  and  corn- 
full  weeks  in  the  year.  They  usually  lose  petitive  days  is  liable  to  exclude  it  from  the 
one,  and  frequently  two  quarters  (which  is  the  world's  markets.  Another  noticeable  fact  is  the 
term  applied  to  the  firet  two  and  one-half  hours  growing  tendency  in  America  toward  specializa- 
of  the  day)  per  week.  tion,  which  really  reduces  the  cost  of  manu- 

It  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  not  worked  facture.  This  is  a  doubtful  benefit  to  the 
under  both  systems  to  realize  to  its  full  extent  country  in  the  long  run,  for  it  means  less  good 
the  economic  value  of  this  difference.  The  all-round  men.  For  the  British  workman,  as  a 
diligent  attention  to  work  and  the  general  hustle  mechanic,  is  undoubtedly  a  superior  all-round 
of  the  place  impressed  me  greatly.  Immedi-  man  to  his  American  cousin,  who  in  turn,  how- 
ately  on  the  signal  to  start  everyone  moved  off  ever,  excels  in  some  special  groove  and  displays 
to  his  respective  place  and  within  a  minute  more  ingenuity  in  the  invention  of  small  labor- 
ex  crything  was  in  full  swing.  No  one  paid  saving  devices,  which  relieve  him  of  much  su- 
any  attention  to  a  new  arrival,  and  work  pro-  perrluous  work  and  afford  him  the  time  to  attend 
eeeded  steadily  and  evenly  until  it  was  time  to  to  other  things. 

quit.     When  this  signal  had  been  given,  the         In  the  works  to  which  I  am  referring — which 

men  leisurely  took  off  their  overalls,   washed  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States  and 

their  hands,  and  went  home.  which  is,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge, 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  find  out  that  the  typical  of  the  country — a  great  deal  of  loyalty 

foreman  followed  the   progress  of  each  man  is   displayed    by   workmen   co-operating   with 

and  job  with  considerable  interest;  and  if  the  foremen   and  superintendents  in  securing  all 

job  proceeded  tardily,  the  man  was  soon   re  possible  despatch  of  work.     There  is  nowhere 

minded  that  a  little  more  expedition  would  be  to  be  found  thai   feeling  of  awe  of  the  boss 

appreciated.     The   foremen   all  struck   me  as  which  is  so  customary  on  the  other  side  of  the 

being  men  of  superior  intelligence  and  educa  Atlantic.     Here   a   common   interest,    that   of 

tion  who  took  as  keen  an  interest  in  the  welfare  getting  out  the  work  in  the  shortest  possible 

of  the  place  as  the  employers  themselves,  bi  ing  time,  overcomes  to  a  large  extent  the  barriers  of 

always  the  firsl  to  arrive  in  the  morning  and  position,  the  foreman  paying  little  attention  to 

the  last  to  leave  at  night.     They  had  all  risen  the  niceties  of  address  provided   the  work   is 

from  tin'  ranks  by  sheer  merit  and  ability,  as  it  being  pushed  rapidly  forward, 
is  the  boast  of  this  particular  firm  that  they  One  of  the  most  important  differences  in  the 

keep  no  kjd-gloved  superintendents.  management  of  American  and   British  work- 

The  men  on  being  kept  waiting  for  material  or  shops  is  the  custom  of  one  workman  running 

any  other  cause  displayed  what   was  to  me  a  two,   three,   and   sometimes  as  many  as   four 

quite  unlooked  for  amount  of  impatience.     It  m  ichines  at  the  same  time,  moving  from  one  to 

seemed  ingrained  in  them  that  the  only  natural  another  as  occasion  demands.     Any  attempt 

thing  to  do  during  working  hours  was  to  work,  by  an  English  employer  to  increase  his  output 

consequently  the  amount  of  loafing  and  idling  per  man   by  these  methods  would  he  almost 

was  infinitesimal.  certain  to  provoke  a  general  strike,  the  prin- 

One  great  difference  between  the  American  ciple  of  one  man  to  one  machine  and  as  little 

and  British  workman  is  his  method  of  starting  work  a-  possible  having  keen  for  many  years 

a   job.     The  Yankee's  first   (are  is  to  find  out  one  of    the  main  planks   of    the  trades-unions' 

what  are  the  vital  and   important  parts  and  platform.     The  workman  in  his  blindness  and 
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stupidity  regards  anything  else  as  an  effort  to 
reduce  the  number  of  men  employed  and  the 
amount  of  work  which  the  world  requires, 
which  to  him  is  definitely  fixed.  He  quite 
loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  economics  this 
procedure  would  ultimately  react  to  his  own 
advantage. 

The  American  workman  usually  sets  his 
machine  going  and  having  adjusted  it  properly 
sharpens  the  tools  not  in  actual  use  in  order 
to  be  ready  for  the  next  cut  and  looks  after  any 
details  requiring  attention,  which  course  gen- 
erally assists  him  in  turning  out  the  work  with- 
out delay.  The  Englishman,  on  the  other 
hand,  sits  down  and  waits  till  his  cut  or  whatever 
operation  is  being  performed  is  done,  and  then, 
and  not  till  then,  does  he  shut  off  his  machine 
and  attend  to  those  duties.  It  would  no  more 
occur  to  him  to  wait  and  take  a  drink  of  water 
while  his  machine  was  running  than  it  would 
for  the  American  to  shut  his  machine  off  in  order 
to  do  the  very  same  thing. 

These  little  things,  perhaps  not  of  much  im- 
portance in  themselves,  are  unmistakably  signifi- 
cant of  the  two  characters:  The  Yankee  takes 
a  certain  pride  in  the  quantity  of  his  output 
and  every  day  tries  to  beat  his  own  record, 
while  the  Englishman  upholds  the  theory  and 
practice  of  what  his  unions  teach  him — in  other 
words,  the  longer  he  lingers  over  his  job  the  long- 
er it  will  give  him  employment. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  noticing  here  that 
on  arriving  in  America  and  getting  into  the 
American  shops,  the  Englishman  soon  becomes 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  restlessness  and 
energy  common  to  nearly  all  Americans,  imbi- 
bing with  it  the  spirit  of  freedom.  He  shakes  off 
his  lethargy,  and  all  those  better  qualities 
which  have  remained  undeveloped  in  him  at 
home  are  now  called  into  play.  This,  coupled 
with  his  general  mechanical  superiority,  soon 
procures  for  him  a  first-class  reputation  and 
consequently  one  continually  finds  the  most 
responsible  work  in  the  shops  in  the  hands  of 
these  men. 

The  environment,  which  after  all  is  a  great 
factor  in  the  formation  of  character,  is  largely 
in  favor  of  the  American  workmen.  Their 
homes  are  modern,  and  are  better  fitted  up 
and  adapted  to  their  needs,  as  they  are  always 
sanitary  and  airy.  The  method  of  heating 
their  houses  is  better  and  more  economical 
than  in  England,  though  perhaps  this  is  due  to 
the  use  of  anthracite  coal,  which  is  not 
procurable    there     for     general     use.        The 


convenience  of  street  railways  enables  him 
to  live  at  a  distance  from  his  work  if  he  so 
chooses.  Notwithstanding  the  increased  cost 
of  clothing  here,  he  dresses  himself  and  his 
family  far  better  and  more  tastefully  than  his 
English  cousin.  The  American  also  spends 
more  money  on  luxuries  and  legitimate  pleasure, 
and  the  food  that  he  eats  is  more  varied  and 
of  better  quality. 

It  is  the  intemperance  coupled  with  a  love  of 
gambling  which  seems  to  be  born  in  the  Eng- 
lish working  classes  that  eats  into  their  very 
life  and  frequently  keeps  them  in  abject  poverty. 
The  English  workman's  two  hobbies  are  foot- 
ball and  horse  racing,  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  these  men  having  bets  of  consid- 
erable size  on  horse  races  every  day  in  the  week, 
although  the  majority  of  them  have  never  seen 
a  race  or  a  race  horse  in  their  lives.  Frequently, 
almost  the  whole  of  their  earnings  are  squan- 
dered in  this  way  at  the  expense  of  their  wives 
and  children  who  are  the  sufferers  in  conse- 
quence. It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to.  see  their 
children  waiting  outside  the  works  on  pay-day 
to  try  and  get  their  father  to  come  home.  I 
knew  quite  a  few  men  who  often  left  work  on 
Saturday  with  the  whole  of  their  week's  wages 
in  their  pockets  and  staked  every  penny  on 
some  race  during  the  afternoon. 

In  the  north  of  England  all  the  works  are 
compelled  to  shut  down  during  the  local  race 
meetings  as  they  cannot  get  their  employees  to 
work,  the  men  returning  to  their  jobs  when  it  is 
over,  poorer  but  seldom  wiser.  In  the  large 
north  of  England  towns  a  bookmaker  is  always 
outside  the  gates  during  the  lunch  hour  and 
many  of  them  have  agents  inside  among  the 
men. 

What,  however,  appears  to  be  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  matter  is  the  educational  advantage 
which  the  American  has  over  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Let  me  then  examine  the  appren- 
ticeship systems  of  the  two  countries.  In  Eng- 
land after  the  apprentice  has  paid  his  premium, 
hardly  any  more  attention  is  paid  him.  He 
can  come  and  go  when  he  likes,  although  to  run 
away  before  his  time  is  up  would  render  him 
liable  to  be  arrested  in  any  place  he  might  hide. 
He  can  work  as  hard  or  as  little  as  he  pleases. 
And  lastly  (and  this  is  where  the  beginning  of 
the  divergence  of  the  characters  of  the  two  types 
takes  place),  no  supervision  is  exercised  over 
the  moral  or  mental  side  of  his  character  out- 
side the  works. 

In  America,  however,   the  meaning  of  the 
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word  premium  is  unknown.  In  the  works  in 
which  I  am  at  present  a  man  receives  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  a  bonus  as  large  as  the 
ordinary  premium  that  would  be  demanded  from 
him  by  his  employers  in  England  before  he  even 
set  foot  in  the  shop.  In  this  particular  works 
(in  one  of  the  three  courses  which  they  offer) 
they  pay  the  apprentice  20  per  cent,  more 
than  an  English  trades-union  mechanic  re- 
ceives. Strict  attention  is  paid  to  him  during 
working  hours,  and,  if  he  does  not  do  the  work 
with  sufficient  accuracy  or  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
he  is  soon  called  up  "to  the  front "  for  it.  Strict 
attention  is  also  paid  to  the  hours  he  keeps, 
and  if  he  is  often  late  he  is  told  that  his  services 
are  no  longer  required.  This  supervision  is  by 
no  means  relaxed  after  working  hours  for  he  is 
required  to  attend  such  night  schools  as  his 
employers  specify,  and  he  is  also  required  to 
recognize  their  supervision  over  his  conduct 
out  of  the  shop  as  well  as  in  it. 

Another  very  striking  difference  is  that  every- 
body starts  right  at  the  bottom  in  America,  be 
he  the  son  of  a  railroad  president  or  the  son  of  a 
laborer.  Not  only  does  he  do  this  eagerly 
and  cheerfully,  but  it  never  even  occurs  to  him 
to  start  in  anywhere  else.  Nobody  points  to 
anybody  else  with  awe,  as  being  the  son  of  Mr. 
So  and  So,  the  great  railroad  magnate,  or  t he- 
son  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm;  nor  is 
any  such  favor  shown  to  such  young  men  as  in 
England.  Everybody  is  equal  at  the  start ;  no- 
body better  than  anyone  else  until  he  has  shown 
himself  to  be  better. 


The  ambitions  of  the  younger  generation  of 
workmen  in  the  two  countries  add  another 
layer  to  the  foundation  for  the  superiority  of  the 
American.  In  England  he  has,  with  possibly 
a  few  exceptions,  practically  no  ambition  be- 
yond becoming  a  good  journeyman  mechanic 
or  the  questionable  ambition  of  having  enough 
to  enable  him  to  lay  a  fewT  bets  on  the  races 
and  to  treat  his  friends.  But  this  no  doubt  is 
due  to  the  present  existing  social  laws  of  Eng- 
land. In  America  there  is  no  limit  to  his  am- 
bition. 

Although  there  are,  undoubtedly,  equally 
good  opportunities  to  obtain  education  in  the 
two  countries  only  the  American  seems  to  want  to 
take  advantage  of  them.  In  short,  the  American 
looks  ahead  all  the  time;  the  Englishman  is 
perfectly  content  and  satisfied  with  his  pres- 
ent level.  America  is  steadily  producing  a  gen- 
eration of  mechanics,  highly  trained,  not  only 
in  the  practical  but  also  in  the  theoretical  side 
of  their  business,  who  are  prepared  and  quali- 
fied when  opportunity  occurs  to  step  into 
higher  and  more  responsible  positions;  and  the 
way  in  which  inventive  genius  is  fostered  and 
encouraged  is  bound  to  tell. 

Can  we,  then,  wonder  that  the  products  of 
this  country  are  slowly  but  surely  gaining  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  and  making  the 
United  States  the  foremost  commercial  nation 
on  earth?  It  is  simply  a  case  of  the  victory 
of  an  educated  working-man  with  high  ambi- 
tions over  an  uneducated  man  with  lower  ambi- 
tions. 


VAST  UNDEVELOPED  REGIONS 

THE  GREAT  AREAS  OF  CANADA,  ARGENTINA,  AND  AUSTRALIA  WHICH  WILL 
SUPPORT  MANY  HUNDREDS  OF  MILLDNs.  TO  SAY  NOTHING  OF  MANCHURIA, 
SIBERIA     AND     AFRICA     NO     DANCER      OF      OVERPOPULATING     THE     EARTH 

BY 

FREDERIC  AUSTIN  OGG 


IT  IS  only  the  explorer  who  need  fear 
that  there  are  no  more  worlds  for  him 
to  conquer.  The  farmer,  the  trader, 
the  manufacturer,  the  home-builder  have  yet 
many  rich  regions  to  subdue.  In  every  conti- 
nent except  Europe  there  arc  enormous  areas 
that  remain  almost  wholly  unutilized.     Some  of 


these  have  been  neglected  because  they  lie  out- 
side the  traditional  bounds  of  human  habitation, 
some  because  they  present  certain  climatic  diffi- 
culties which  special  effort  is  required  to  over- 
come, and  some  because  ,a  hostile  or  backward 
population  has  stood  in  the  way  of  possession 
and  development  by  outsiders.     Bui  the  main 
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reason  is  that  they  have  not  been  needed. 
Very  few  countries  suffer  from  over-population. 
And  it  so  happens  that  the  very  peoples  who  are 
too  greatly  crowded  are  incapacitated,  either  by 
national  smallness  or  by  popular  inertia,  for 
establishing  themselves  in  larger  and  better 
homes.  It  is  not  the  congested  peoples  of  the 
Orient,  except  the  Japanese,  who  are  to  make 
the  wilderness  glad  and  the  desert  blossom. 
This  work  must  be  done  chiefly  by  the  men  of 
Europe  and  America;  by  the  thrift,  energy,  and 
skill  that  characterizes  occidental  civilization. 

The  throwing  open  to  extensive  settlement 
of  Western  Canada,  the  irrigated  parts  of  the 
United  States,  or  Southern  Siberia  will  con- 
stitute just  as  real  an  expansion  of  the  world 
as  did  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  his  fel- 
lows. The  opening  of  Mesopotamia  or  the 
Argentine  Republic  for  the  establishing  of  a 
thriving  and  numerous  population  is  less  spec- 
tacular than  a  successful  expedition  to  the 
North  Pole  would  be;  yet  who  would  say  that 
it  is  not  far  the  greater  achievement?  As  the 
conveniences  of  science  multiply,  populations 
increase  and  greater  needs  are  felt.  There 
will  be  a  gradual  going  of  home-seekers  into  all 
the  nooks  and  corners  of  the  habitable  world. 
Many  of  the  world's  great  undeveloped  farms 
are  for  the  first  time  beginning  to  be  fairly  ten- 
anted.    One  of  these  is  Western  Canada. 

WESTERN  CANADA 

The  school  geographies  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  uniformly  asserted  of  all  Canada  west 
of  Hudson  Bay  that  it  was  merely  a  bleak  and 
dreary  waste,  uninhabited  and  well-nigh  unin- 
habitable. The  idea  seems  to  have  been  gener- 
al that  the  parallel  490  marked  the  northern 
most  limit  of  profitable  human  enterprise.  No 
greater  mistake,  of  course,  was  ever  made, 
for  most  of  this  vast  region  is  one  of  the  finest 
homes  ever  found  by  the  human  family. 

If  we  simply  substitute  parallel  6o°  for  490 
in  the  statements  of  the  old  geographies  perhaps 
they  may  be  allowed  to  stand.  The  total  area 
thus  included  is  considerably  more  than  a  mil- 
lion square  miles — nearly  a  third  as  great  as 
the  entire  United  States.  It  is  by  no  means 
fanciful  to  speak  of  it  as  simply  one  great 
farm.  All  the  districts  except  one  are  admir- 
ably adapted  to  agriculture,  and  even  in  this 
mountain  region  there  are  at  least  1 50,000  square 
miles  of  excellent  arable  land — as  much  as 
in  the  four  states  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
Kansas.     It  has  been  estimated  that  the  agricul- 


tural resources  of  Western  Canada  are  suffi- 
cient, if  developed,  to  support  a  population  of 
200,000,000 — more  than  two  and  a  half  times 
the  population  of  the  United  States  in  1900. 
This  fertile,  well- watered  country  is  as  large  as 
the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  yet 
its  population  is  less  than  half  as  large  as  that 
of  the  single  state  of  Michigan. 

On  King  Edward's  great  coronation  arch  in 
London  there  was  a  motto  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people. 
It  read  "Canada  the  Granary  of  the  Empire." 
It  was  doubtless  suggested  by  some  one  who  had 
traversed  the  great  grain  areas  of  Western  Can- 
ada and  had  seen  "an  apparently  limitless  sea 
of  wheat."  Although  corn,  oats,  clover,  barley, 
rye,  peas,  potatoes,  the  hardier  fruits,  and  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  can  be  grown  in  profusion  in 
the  Canadian  country,  wheat  is  the  great  staple 
product.  On  account  of  its  extra  quality  it 
usually  brings  from  five  to  ten  cents  per  bushel 
more  than  the  wheat  grown  in  more  southern 
latitudes;  and  the  yield  is  abundant.  The  aver- 
age per  acre  runs  from  twenty  to  forty  bushels, 
and  even  higher  averages  are  by  no  means  rare. 

The  severe  frosts  of  the  north  penetrate 
the  ground  more  deeply  and  more  moisture  is 
laid  in  store  for  the  summer  season  than  in 
lands  farther  south.  Moreover  in  ripening 
time  there  are  on  an  average  two  hours  more 
sunshine  daily  in  Manitoba  than  in  the  latitude 
of  Ohio.  Canadian  wheat  runs  over  the  stand- 
ard of  sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel;  it  rarely 
falls  below  sixty-two  and  often  reaches  sixty- 
four  or  sixty-five,  and  it  produces  more  loaves 
of  bread  to  the  barrel  than  any  other.  The 
great  wheat-producing  districts  have  a  com- 
bined area  exceeding  the  area  of  Russia  in 
Europe. 

These  facts  mean  that  Canada  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  become  the  "bread-basket"  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  one  of  the  chief  food-producing 
countries  of  the  world.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
has  said  that  there  could  be  enough  grain 
grown  in  Canada  to  feed  all  Great  Britain  and 
the  rest  of  Europe  besides.  The  one  thing 
needed  is  population.  Canada  can  provide 
homes  with  the  greatest  ease  for  100,000,000 
more  people.  Through  advertising  by  the 
Canadian  Government,  and  most  of  all  through 
the  advertising  given  the  country  by  thous- 
ands of  settlers,  it  is  coming  to  be  understood 
that  Western  Canada  is  not  simply  a  farming 
country  where  people  live  in  a  sort  of  pros- 
perous exile,  but  that  it  is  as  desirable  a  place 
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to  dwell  as  any  agricultural  region  of  the  world. 
Contrary  to  the  prevailing  idea,  the  climate 
between  Dakota  and  Mackenzie  is  delightful. 
Disease  is  rare  and  epidemics  are  unknown. 
The  temperature  is  no  more  unpleasant  than  in 
Indiana  or  Illinois,  and  by  no  means  so  irregu- 
lar. Forty  degrees  below  zero  in  the  dry  atmos- 
phere of  Manitoba  is  very  much  more  comfort- 
able than  ten  above  in  the  humid  air  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Spring  begins  about  April 
ist,  though  seed  is  frequently  sown  in  March, 
and  is  quickly  followed  by  summer.  The 
growth  of  vegetation  is  little  less  than  phenom- 
enal. The  autumn  is  mild  and  salubrious. 
This  gives  the  farmer  abundant  time  to  finish 
his  harvesting  and  threshing,  to  market  his  crop, 
and  to  put  his  land  in  condition  for  the  following 
year.  During  the  last  few  years  the  population 
has  begun  to  grow  in  Western  Canada  much  as 
it  grew  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  back  in  the 
twenties  and  thirties  of  the  last  century.  Home 
stead  regulations  are  exceedingly  liberal. 

THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 

Two  of  the  great  continents  suffer  the  curse 
of  a  tropical  heat;  and  enormous  portions  of 
Africa  and  South  America  can  never  become 
altogether  satisfactory  homes  for  the  human 
race.  We  may  expect  ultimately  a  very  great 
advance  in  the  utilization  of  the  Amazon  Valley 
and  of  Central  Africa,  but  in  both  continents 
the  greatest  promise  of  the  future  come  from 
the  more  temperate  regions  further  south.  In 
South  America  there  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  remarkable  agricultural  areas  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  which  a  few  decades  of 
development  will  put  near  the  top  of  the  list  of 
the  world's  great  farms. 

The  fourteen  provinces  and  ten  territories 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  comprise  a  total  area 
of  1,135,840  square  miles — practically  equiva- 
lent to  that  part  of  the  United  States  between 
the  Alleghenies  and  the  Rockies.  The  popu- 
lation in  1904  was  estimated  at  a  little  more 
than  5,410,028 — an  average  of  a  nearly  five 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  The  great  extent 
of  the  country  in  latitude  causes  its  climate  to 
range  from  that  of  Canada  to  that  of  Egypt. 
Most  of  the  republic  enjoys  one  of  the  finest 
climates  in  the  world,  rivaling  that  of  southern 
France  and  northern  Italy. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  Argentina  is  well 
adapted  to  agriculture.     Three-fourths  of  the 
country  is  included  in  three  great  plains — Pal  a 
gonia  in  the  south,  the  Pampas  in  the  central 


portion,  and  El  Gran  Chaco  in  the  north. 
These  plains  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with 
a  rich  alluvial  soil  from  three  to  six  feet  deep, 
formed  by  the  decaying  of  the  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion which  grows  upon  it,  and  resting  on  a  sedi- 
mentary deposit  of  earth  scoured  away  from 
the  Andes  on  the  west.  Even  where  by  reason 
of  lack  of  vegetation  this  gravel  and  coarse 
detritus  lies  bare  without  a  covering  of  soil,  as 
in  half  of  Patagonia  and  some  of  the  western 
Pampas,  only  irrigation  is  required  to  obviate 
this  apparent  sterility.  Where  rivers  are  lack- 
ing artesian  wells  supply  water.  What  we 
once  called  the  Great  American  Desert  can  be 
made  fertile  and  fruitful;  there  is  no  more  reason 
for  supposing  that  even  the  most  forbidding 
parts  of  Argentina  are  doomed  to  perpetual 
infertility.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
240,000,000  acres  in  that  country  available  for 
cultivation  without  the  necessitv  of  irrigation. 
Of  this  probably  not  more  than  20,000,000  have 
ever  been  used — that  is,  about  8  per  cent,  of  it. 
There  is  relatively  as  much  room  there  for  an 
influx  of  population  as  in  Western  Canada. 

Almost  all  the  progress  which  Argentine 
agriculture  has  made  has  been  made  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  Before  that  time  only 
small  quantities  of  food  stuffs  were  produced, 
and  by  the  most  primitive  methods.  The  little 
wheat  that  was  then  grown  was  threshed  be- 
neath the  hoofs  of  horses.  During  this  quarter 
of  a  century  agricultural  machinery  of  the  most 
approved  sort  has  been  introduced  extensively, 
and  thousands  of  steam  threshers  and  reaping 
machines  have  come  into  use.  Because  of  the 
numerous  elevators  and  storage  houses  for 
grain  on  the  river  front  of  Rosario,  where 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels  load  for  Brazil  or 
Europe,  that  busy  little  city  has  fairly  earned 
the  title  of  "the  Chicago  of  South  America." 
Argentina's  leading  market  for  agricultural 
products  is  in  Brazil,  where  she  is  fast  crowd- 
ing out  the  trade  of  other  nations. 

Besides  wheat,  flax,  maize,  barley,  potatoes, 
and  all  the  common  vegetables  and  fruits  yield 
abundant  crops.  In  recent  years  sugar-grow- 
ing has  been  begun  with  success.  The  indus- 
triesof  beet  sugar  and  wine  are  eapableofalmost 
limitless  development.  Soil  and  climate  in 
large  portions  of  the  country  unite  to  assure  their 
succe^.  The  opportunities  which  Argentina, 
with  its  vast  expanses  of  natural  grass,  affords 
for  sheep  and  cattle  raising  are  better  known 
than  its  facilities  for  agriculture  proper.  Wool, 
sheep-skins,  mutton,  beef,  tallow,  and  horns, 
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are  all  important  articles  of  export.  More 
recently  there  has  been  a  wide-spread  move- 
ment to  establish  creameries  and  to  produce 
cheese,  butter,  and  the  various  preparations 
of  milk  in  large  quantities  for  the  world's  mar- 
ket. The  first  really  successful  creamery  was 
established  at  Carcarana  in  the  province  of 
Santa  Fe  by  Major  James,  an  immigrant  from 
the  United  States. 

Lack  of  coal  and  iron  decrees  that  Argentina 
must  remain  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  coun- 
try. Its  greatest  need  is  more  people,  especially 
more  people  from  the  enterprising  and  progres- 
sive parts  of  the  world,  such  as  will  take  an  ac- 
tive hand  in  developing  her  resources.  This 
population  is  already  coming.  Conditions  of 
settlement  here,  however,  are  unlike  those  in 
Canada.  The  latter  country  draws  heavily 
from  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  because 
it  belongs  to  the  empire,  and  from  the  United 
States  because  of  racial  kinship  and  territorial 
contiguity.  Argentina  is  much  more  isolated 
both  ethnically  and  geographically.  The  result 
is  that  more  men  settle  there  as  members  of 
colonies  than  as  individuals.  Argentina  will 
get  her  needed  population  very  largely  through 
agricultural  colonization.  Already  there  are 
many  such  colonies.  In  the  Chubut  Valley 
in  eastern  Patagonia  there  is  one  of  3,800  people, 
of  whom  a  third  are  British  subjects.  In 
February,  1901,  a  concession  of  198,000  acres, 
also  in  the  Chubut  Valley,  was  granted  to  an 
Italian  syndicate  which  had  already  begun  to 
introduce  large  numbers  of  Italian  immigrants. 

If  Canada  is  to  be  exploited  by  the  English- 
speaking  peoples,  the  Argentine  wTill  be  devel- 
oped mainly  by  the  Italians.  At  least  a  fourth 
of  the  present  population  of  the  country  is  Ital- 
ian and  it  gains  by  an  annual  immigration  of 
over  46,000.  These  people  now  own  rural 
property  to  the  value  of  $50,000,000.  In  the 
wheat  and  wine  growing  provinces  they  consti- 
tute the  enormous  majority  of  the  population 
and  easily  lead  in  these  industries.  For  ex- 
ample, a  single  proprietor  from  Piedmont 
plants  67,000  acres  of  wheat  yearly.  This 
"wheat  king,"  as  he  is  called,  landed  in  the 
Argentine  a  few  years  ago  with  half  a  franc  and 
now  owns  property  valued  at  $10,000,000.  His 
career  is  a  striking  object  lesson  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Argentine  resources  by  the  immigrant 
population.  Likewise  the  foremost  wine-pro- 
ducer of  South  America  is  an  Italian,  possessing 
2,500  acres  under  vines.  The  Italian  wine- 
growers of  Mendoza,  San  Juan,  and  Buenos 


Ayres  alone  produce  every  year  33,000,000  gal- 
lons. The  Italian  immigrants  in  South  Amer- 
ica achieve  vastly  more  than  those  whom  we 
know  in  the  United  States.  Taking  into  ac- 
count the  extensiveness  of  the  resources  to  be 
developed  and  the  brilliant  successes  which  have 
already  been  attained,  one  feels  warranted 
in  declaring  with  a  leading  Italian  statesman 
that  the  future  of  the  Italian  people  lies  in  the 
development  of  the  broad  plains  of  the  Argentine." 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA 

It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  Australia 
has  succeeded  in  living  down  the  bad  reputation 
which  a  century  and  half  of  superficial  and 
haphazard  exploration  fastened  upon  it.  It 
was  not  until  about  1844  that  the  first  serious 
attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
continent's  interior,  and  until  a  date  consider- 
ably later  that  England  ceased  to  look  upon 
the  land  as  good  for  nothing  except  to  serve  as  a 
dumping  ground  for  paupers,  criminals,  and 
other  outcasts.  The  scorching  winds,  the 
droughts,  the  sterility,  and  the  barbarous  na- 
tives with  which  the  country  was  credited  were 
thought  to  mark  it  off  as  a  region  doomed  by 
nature  to  perpetual  loneliness  and  want. 

All  this  is  changed.  And  although  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  most  of  Australia  remains  yet 
to  be  utilized  industrially,  there  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  as  necessity  arises  the  whole  con- 
tinent will  be  transformed  into  one  of  the  finest 
homes  of  the  race.  The  total  area  of  Australia, 
exclusive  of  Tasmania,  is  but  little  short  of 
3,000,000  square  miles— practice lly  equal  to  the 
United  States  without  Alaska,  and  only  a  fifth 
less  than  all  Europe.  The  population  is  between 
3,000,000  and  4,000,000 — that  is  a  little  more 
than  one  person  to  the  square  mile.  This 
population  is  gathered  chiefly  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria.  Even  there  the  lands 
available  for  agriculture  have  hardly  been 
invaded.  In  New  South  Wales  there  is  less 
than  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  under  cultiva- 
tion. Further  north  and  west,  in  Queensland, 
there  are  over  400,000,000  acres  (about  97  per 
cent,  of  the  whole)  which,  despite  the  most 
liberal  homestead  laws,  yet  remain  the  property 
of  the  crown ;  and  in  1900  not  more  than  481,000 
acres  were  cultivated.  In  South  Australia, 
with  an  area  of  over  578,000,000  acres,  only 
about  8,000,000  were  held  by  private  individuals 
of  which  not  half  is  devoted  to  agricultural  uses. 

The  largest  of  all  the  states  is  West  Australia. 
It  includes  all  the  continent  west  of  meridian 
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1 29° — an  area  of  624,588,800  acres.     Its  present  along  the  coasts  may  be  expected  to  widen  and 

population  is  less  than  200,000,  which  means  the  wilderness  region  will  be  more  and  more 

one  person  to  about  every  five  square  miles,  restricted  in  area  until  it  eventually  approaches 

The  settled  portion  of  the  district  is  still  a  mere  the  vanishing  point.    At  some  distant  time  with- 

fringe   along  the   southwestern   coast.     There  out  doubt  West  Australia    will  constitute   the 

are  yet  little  more  than  200,000  acres  under  cul-  greatest  artificially  developed  home  of  the  race, 

tivation.  Quite  often  we  hear  the  query  raised  as  to 

If  West  Australia  can  eventually  be  made  into  what  the  growing  human  family  will  do  when 
farms  at  the  rate  of  320  acres  each  there  will  all  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth  shall  be 
*be  land  enough  to  provide  for  nearly  two  densely  populated.  The  few  facts  that  I  have 
million  families,  a  total  agricultural  population  given  show  that  the  day  of  real  over-popu- 
of  say  nine  or  ten  millions.  Can  this  be  done  ?  lation  is  very,  very  far  distant.  In  the  first 
Twenty  years  ago  it  would  have  seemed  the  place  there  is  hardly  a  country  which  cannot 
sheerest  folly  to  answer  affirmatively.  To-day  well  support  a  much  larger  population  than  it 
one  can  hardly  answer  otherwise.  The  utiliz-  now  has,  provided  its  people  follow  closely  in 
ing  of  the  West  Australian  interior  will  call  for  the  wake  of  scientific  progress.  The  Missis- 
enormous  expenditure  of  money  and  labor,  but  sippi  Valley,  for  example,  can  be  made  to  main- 
no  greater  than  a  thrifty  and  ambitious  people  tain  a  population  of  250,000,000  just  as  easily 
is  clearly  capable  of.  The  great  problem,  in  and  as  well  as  it  now  maintains  its  41,000,000. 
fact  one  may  say  the  only  problem,  is  the  All  that  is  necessary  is  a  system  of  smaller 
water  supply.  While  the  rivers  of  eastern  farms,  more  effectively  utilized.  As  civilization 
Australia  are  numerous  and  large,  those  of  the  advances  the  number  of  people  who  can  subsist 
west  are  few  and  comparatively  insignificant,  in  a  given  territory  tends  indefinitely  to  in- 
At  present  the  interior  of  West  Australia  is  an  crease,  not  only  because  of  the  division  of  labor 
almost  impenetrable  desert  covered  with  thick  which  opens  up  a  hundred  occupations  of  eco- 
scrub  (through  which  a  path  has  to  be  cut)  nomic  profit  in  addition  to  that  of  tilling  the 
or  with  the  sharp  and  tortuous  spinifex  grass  soil,  but  also  because  the  application  of  the  arts 
which  is  not  even  good  for  pasturage.  Yet  and  sciences  to  agriculture  vastly  increases  the 
the  soil  is  potentially  rich  by  reason  of  the  dc-  productivity  of  the  soil  and  multiplies  the  value 
cay  of  vegetable  matter,  and  only  a  better  sup-  of  its  growth. 

ply  of  water  is  needed  for  the  reclaiming  of  ii  Even  then,  if  there  were  no  more  lands  to  be 

to  agricultural  use.  possessed,  the  outlook  would  not  be  so  bad. 

Happily  here,  as  in  the  Argentine,  irrigation  is  But  there  are  more  lands — so  many  of  them 

not  dependent  upon  the  rivers.     While  surface  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  Ameri- 

water  is  very  scarce,  from  beneath  the  surface  cas  and  Australia  at  least,  even  half  of  the 

unlimited  quantities  may  be  drawn.     A  study  available  agricultural  territory  is  yet  utilized. 

of  the  geological  structure  of  West  Australia  Nature  may  in  some  cases  require  assistance 

has  led  within  the  the  last   few  years  to  the  from    human    ingenuity    in    preparing    these 

belief  that  water  could  be  obtained  by  means  of  abodes,  but  what  of  that?     Great  tasks  are  all 

artesian  wells.     The  plan  has  been  tried  and  the  time  undertaken  merely  for  the  sake  of  corn  - 

with  the  most  abundant  success.      The  testing  mercial    convenience    and    national    prestige, 

has  been  so  widespread  as  to  warrant  the  con-  such  as  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  and  the 

elusion  that  only  a  few  hundred  feet  below  the  Panama  Canal.     Will  men  falter  at  the  digging 

surface  is  stored   up  plenty  of  water,   which  of  wells  and  irrigating  canals  when  these  will 

only  needs  to  be  drawn  to  the  top  to  transform  create  for  them  the  fertile  farms  which  cannot 

the  great  Australian  desert  into  a  well  favored  be  had  elsewhere?    When  one  considers  that  to 

habitat  for  the  farmer  and  cattle-raiser.     Of  the  three  great  regions  which  have  been  spoken 

course  the  pressure  of  population  is  not  great  of  in  detail  numerous  others  almost   equally 

enough  as  yet  to  force  a  very  rapid  realization  important    might    be   added — Manchuria   and 

of  this  possibility,  but  it  is  at  least  interesting  Southern    Siberia,    Mesopotamia,    Syria,    Asia 

to  know  that  instead  of  being  so  much  waste  Minor,  Southern  Africa,  Egypt,  and  our  own 

land,    according    to    common    understanding,  great    arid    but    rapidly   developing   West  -he 

West  Australia  remains  a  vast  reserve  territory  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is  room  enough 

for    the    relief  of  the  human   family   when    it  for  industry  and  prosperity  to  the  thousandth 

shall  be  needed.     Gradually  the  settled  strip  generation. 


IGORROTE  RICE  TERRACES  IN  LUZON,  FIFTEEN  DAYS'  JOURNEY  FROM  MANILA 

These  terraces,  which  are  very  ancient,  are  built  up  around  the  sides  of  a  mountain  on  whose  crest  is  a  spring  from 

which  they  are  irrigated.     The  highest  terrace  is  900  feet  above  the  lowest.     On  the  summit  is  a  native  village 
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AMERICANS  BUILDING  RAILROADS  AND  HANDLING  THE  NATIVES  WITH 
TACT— MODERN  INDUSTRIAL  METHODS  AND  GOVERNMENT  HELP  STEADILY 
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AND    THE    NEEDS    OF    THE    ISLANDS-OBSERVATIONS     OF    A    1700-MILE    TRIP 

BY 

HAMILTON  M.  WRIGHT 

(illustrated  with    photographs    bv   the   author) 


RECENTLY  I  completed  a  trip  of 
between  1,700  and  1,800  miles  in 
the  Philippines,  gathering  first-hand 
information  for  the  Pacific  Commercial  Museum 
of  San  Francisco.  I  spent  about  five  months 
in  travel  and  a  month  more  in  Manila,  trying 
to  cover  as  much  ground  as  possible  and  to 
note  definitely  what  progress  Americans,  Span- 
iards, Germans,  Filipinos,  and  others  are 
making  in  the  islands.  To  see  much  of  the 
country  it  is  impossible  to  follow  beaten 
paths;  so  the  journey  was  made  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot,  by  sedan  chairs  and  by 
banquelias,  or  native  canoes,  where  one  sits 
uncomfortably  cramped  for  hours;  and  several 
hundred  miles  were  covered  in  an  open  row- 
boat  along  the  coast  of  southern  Luzon. 
The  hardships  were  probably  no  greater 
than  one  would  encounter  in  going  through 
our  own  Rocky  Mountains.  Except  for  the 
dramatic  battle  of  Dajo  Hill — at  which  I 
was  present — away  down  on  the  little  island 
of  Jolo,  March  5th  to  8th  last,  the  trip  was 
without  any  special  adventure.  It  was  ex- 
tensive enough,  however,  to  show  with  some 


clearness  what  is  being  done  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  islands. 

One  who  travels  through  the  interior  is 
surprised  to  find  the  progress  that  is  being 
made — much  more  than  is  indicated  by  the 
reports  that  come  out.  The  islands  are  not 
"booming,"  yet  they  seem  to  be  developing 
evenly  in  most  of  the  settled  and  in  many  of 
the  little-known  districts.  With  the  exception 
of  some  districts  in  Mindanao,  there  are  few 
of  the  larger  villages  where  there  are  not  several 
Americans  busily  at  work  nearby,  mostly 
former  members  of  the  regular  and  volunteer 
armies,  civil  government  employees,  and  Manila 
merchants  who  came  out  to  do  business  when 
70,000  troops  were  in  the  islands.  I  kno-. 
of  only  one  real  colonizer  who  has  gone  out 
to  take  up  land,  but  there  are  several  large 
companies  and  a  number  of  small  ones  which 
have  gone  into  lumber,  mining,  and  agriculture. 
All  these  Americans  are  doing  much  to  com- 
municate modern  industrial  ideals  to  the  people. 

One  American  work  will  probably  do  more 
for  the  Philippines  than  any  one  thing  ac- 
complished by  the  Spanish  in  their  centuries 
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GREAT  ALLUVIAL  PLAINS  AT  CALABACCAO  IN  THE  CAGAYAN  VALLEY,  LUZON 

Lands  that  are  annually  fertilized  by  the  overflow  of  the  Rio  Cagayan.     They  thus  require  neither  fertilization  nor 

irrigation,  and  need  only  the  introduction  of  modern  methods  of  cultivation 

of  occupancy — the  building  of  railroads,  of  line  on  the  islands  of  Negros,  Panay,  and 
Early  last  May  fifty  engineers  arrived  in  Manila  Cebu.  Bids  for  the  ccnstruction  of  these 
preparatory  to  building  three  hundred  miles      lines  were  accepted  by  the  Insular  Government 


IGORROTE  WOMEN  CULTIVATING  COTTON  IN  LUZON 
This  cotton  is  grown  on  spare  acres  of  the  remarkable  rice  terraces  shown  on  the  preceding  page 
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PRIMITIVE  MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 


from  a  Detroit  construction  company.  As 
Cebu  and  Panay  are  the  most  populous  islands, 
the  railroads  will  doubtless  be  well  patronized. 
On  several  trips  on  the  existing  line  of  120 
miles  between  Manila  and  Dagupan  I  have 
never  known  a  time  when  for  most  of  the  jour- 
ney a  large  portion  of  the  native  passengers 
were  not  obliged  to  stand,  although  the  trains 
of  cars  are  long.  The  new  railroads  will 
open  up  some  of  the  finest  sugar  districts  in 
the  world  and  on  the  island  of  Negros,  which 
is  less  densely  populated,  some  valuable  forests 


of  hardwood.  The  same  company  that  is 
building  these  roads  has  already  invested 
about  four  million  dollars  in  the  Manila  street 
railway  and  electric  lighting  plant. 

THE    FILIPINOS    AS    WORKMEN 

One  of  the  objections  against  the  invest- 
ment of  American  capital  that  confronted 
this  company  and  others  was  that  it  was 
thought  that  satisfactory  labor  could  not  be 
secured  among  the  Filipinos.  But  with  intelli- 
gent handling  of  the  labor,  this  bugaboo  disap- 


■ 


* 


■    i 


TRAVEL  IN  THE  HEART  OF  LUZON 

An  Igorrote  boy  swimming  the  Ibelau  River  with  Mr.  Wright's  horse 
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A  CARAHAo  TEAM  HAULING  A  MAHOGANY  STICK  ON  THE   BEACH 


pears.  When  the  construction  company  began 
operations  they  employed  about  five  hundred 
men.  On  the  first  Monday  the  five  hundred 
men  all  appeared  ready  for  work.  On  Tues- 
day only  one  hundred  and  fifty  turned  up. 
On  Wednesday  there  were  about  three  hundred. 
So  it  fluctuated.  The  superintendent  made  in- 
quiry. The  Filipinos  were  like  children.  "Oh, 
Senor,what  does  it  matter  to  you,  Senor, whether 
we  do  this  work  to-day  or  to-morrow  or  Sunday  ? 
We  ask  wages  only  for  the  work  we  do." 
The  superintendent  replied  that  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  work  be  done  during  the  specified 
periods,  and  that  he  would  discharge  any 
man  who  failed  to  report  for  work  for  two 
consecutive  days  unless  for  some  unusual 
cause.  The  men,  after  that,  reported  promptly 
for  duty.  Soon  afterward  it  was  discovered 
that  in  the  afternoon  they  became  weak  and 
listless.     It   was  found  that  they  ate  no  lunch 


at  the  noon  hour,  but  merely  slept  idly  in  the 
shade.  The  superintendent  then  arranged 
to  give  each  of  the  workers  a  peseta  (ten  cents, 
American  money)  at  noon  time.  He  also 
took  care  that  at  noon  each  day  there  should 
be  on  hand  a  food  vender  to  sell  the  natives 
at  reasonable  cost  a  few  simple,  nutritious 
foods  of  the  kind  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 
Thereafter  the  men  worked  efficiently  all 
day.  After  several  weeks,  however,  it  was 
found  that  many  were  deserting  to  go  home 
to  their  families  for  the  Filipino  is  devoted 
to  his  home.  It  was  decided  to  remove  this 
cause  of  trouble.  The  families  were  located 
in  homes  built  for  them  close  to  the  spot 
where  the  labor  was  performed.  Now  this 
colony  plan  is  adopted  by  many  of  the  large 
companies,  which  provide  besides  the  homes, 
churches,  school  houses,  a  cock-pit,  dance 
hall,   a    band    for   the   workers,   stores  near  at 


A  TRACTION  ENGINE  HAULING  A  GANG-PLOW  OVER  A  SUGAR-CANE   FIELD 
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hand,  and  so  on.  The  labor  is  now  found  to 
be  dependable,  and  though  of  course  less 
efficient,  for  the  price  paid,  it  compares  favor- 
ably with  labor  in  the  United  States. 

THE      INTRODUCTION      OF      MODERN      METHODS 

The  introduction  of  modern  industrial  and 
working  methods  overcomes  another  difficulty 
that  presents  itself— namely,  the  crudeness 
of  the  methods   used   by  untutored   workers. 


MR.  JOHN  ORR,  OF  DALUPAON,  LUZON 

Who  brought  his  employees  safely  through  cholera,  war,  and  famine  and 

who  made  efficient  workmen  out  of  savages  who  had  lived  in  trees 

Down  into  a  timber  cutting  on  the  island  of 
Mindoro,  for  example,  there  came  several 
years  ago  Mr.  Barber,  an  American.  He 
found  that  it  took  sixteen  carabao  (water 
buffalo)  and  twenty  men  all  day  and  some- 
times two  days  to  haul  a  mahogany  log  from 
the  forest  down  to  the  ocean  beach,  less 
than  a  mile  away.  No  wonder  that  the 
rich  forests  were  not  being  worked  as  they 
might    be.     He   devised    the    simple    plan    of 


A  PHILIPPINE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 

At  Tugucarao.     Mr.  Fuller  in  charge.     Here  Filipino  boys  are  taught 

how  to  use  modern  agricultural  machinery 

placing  one  end  of  the  heavy  timber  on  an 
axletree  between  two  large  flat-tired  wheels. 
In  addition,  the  logging  trail  was  a  little  im- 
proved. Now  two  carabao  and  two  men  can 
haul  a  mahogany  stick  of  the  same  size  to 
the  water's  edge  in  half  an  hour.  The 
Filipinos  in  the  region  had  learned  a  lesson; 
and  Mr.  Barber's  experiment  had  taught 
other  Americans  what  might  be  done  when 
inventiveness  and  initiative  are  employed  in 
the  development  of  Philippine  resources.  This 
incident  is  typical  of  what  is  going  on  in  many 
places. 

The  Insular  Government,  too,  is  doing  much 
to  encourage  the  Filipinos  to  work  for  them- 
selves. Besides  industrial  schools'  in  Manila 
and  various  minor  industrial  institutions  in 
the  provinces,  the  Government  has  established 
agricultural  experiment  farms  throughout  the 
islands,  on  which  public  demonstrations  are 


EXHIBITION   OF  A  MODERN  RICE  MILL 
At  a  street  fair  in  Manila 


* 
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IGORROTE  GIRLS  SMOKING 
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CARABAO  CARTS,  IN  A  FIELD  OF  NATIVE  GRASS  RESEMBLING  WILD  OATS 


given 


use    of    modern    agrieultural 


of    the 
machinery. 

When  the  rinderpest  destroyed  90  per  cent, 
of  the  carabao,  or  water  buffalo,  several  years 
ago,  there  was  an  almost  total  failure  of  the  rice 
crop,  for  the  carabao  have  been  depended 
upon  as  work  animals  in  the  rice  paddies.  The 
second  year  succeeding  the  destruction  of 
the   carabao   twelve  million  dollars'  worth  of 


rice  was  imported  into  the  Philippines  besides 
that  which  the  Government  brought  in,  and 
much  was  distributed  to  the  famine-stricken 
districts.  The  Government,  however,  im- 
ported about  two  thousand  carabao  and 
distributed  them  through  the  rice-growing 
districts.  Now  the  animals  are  increasing 
very   rapidly. 

Rice  may  be  grown  in  many  of  the  districts. 


AN  IGORROTE  HOME  AT  QUIANGAN,  NUEVA  VISCAYA  PROVINCE,  LUZON 
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It  is  even  probable  that  the  most  marvelous 
examples  in  the  world  of  rice  culture  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Igorrote  rice  terraces  of  interior 
central  Luzon.  Here  the  Igorrotes  have 
built  stone  rice  terraces,  like  giant  steps, 
up  steep  mountain  sides  for  a  distance  of 
three  thousand  feet.  The  Igorrotes  fertilize 
and  irrigate  these  patches  with  one  opera- 
tion— which  is  something  we  do  not  do  in  the 
United  States — by  running  the  water  to  be 
used  for  irrigation  through  hog  pens  and 
decayed    vegetable    loam. 

In  the   Moro  country,   for  generations  the 
natives  have  been  trading  gutta-percha,  rubber, 


THE  HEAD  OF  CAOAYAX  VALLEY,  LUZON 
A  little-known  but  v.ist  ami  fertile  area,  whose  development  is  de- 
layed by  the  small  amount   of  land  which  any  single  corporation  may 
legally  acquire 

almaciga  gum,  and  other  valuable  forest 
products  with  the  Chinese  merchants  and 
receiving  in  return  some  gaily  colored  cloth 
of  little  value.  The  Moros  realized  that  they 
were  being  (heated,  for  sometimes  the  Chinese 
would  keep  them  searching  for  forest  products 
for  years,  always  telling  them  they  were  in 
debt.  But  they  had  no  knowledge  of  money 
and  no  place  to  sell  their  goods.  Realizing 
this  situation,  Governor  John  P.  Finley 
Provincial  Secretary  Geo.  T.  Langhorne,  and 
Colonel  J.  G.  Harbord  started  up  public 
market  places  in  various  parts  of  the  Moro 
province.     It  was  hard  to  teach  the  Moros 


SCEXE  OX  THE  CAGAYAX  RIVER  AT  SOLANA 

the  value  of  money.  "The  first  time  I  gave 
a  Moro  money  he  gave  it  to  his  wife  who  bored 
a  hole  through  it  and  wore  it  in  her  ears," 
said  Captain  Finley.  Now,  however,  there 
are  seven  or  eight  Moro  exchanges  in  different 
native  towns  where  the  Moros  bring  their 
goods  and  get  cash  for  them.  Last  year 
these  exchanges  did  a  business  of  a  cjuarter 
of  a  million  dollars. 


AN  IGORROTE 


THE  CONE  OF  VESUVIUS  BEFORE  THE  ERUPTION 
One  of  the  rare  moments  of  absolute  repose.    Height  4,400  feet 





THE  STAGES   OF  VESUVIUS'S  ERUPTION 

PHOTOGRAPHS  WHICH  SHOW  THE  WHOLE  COURSE  OF  THE  DISTURBANCE, 
ONE  VIEW    AFTER    ANOTHER,  AS    IT    OCCURRED— PERSONAL    EXPERIENCES 

BY 

FRANK    A.    PERRET 

HONORARY    ASSISTANT    AT     THE     ROYAL    OBSERVATORY    ON    MT. 
VESUVIUS.      ILLUSTRATED  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS    BY  THE    AUTHOR 


VESUVIUS  had  been  ominously  quiet. 
For  a  week  nothing  could  be  seen 
but  puffs  of  steam  rising  slowly  from 
the  crater,  and  the  lava  which  for  ten  months 
had  been  scoring  its  way  upon  the  western 
flank  flowed  sluggishly  from  the  vent.  Yet 
the  sensitive  instruments  in  the  observatory 
showed  that  internal  agitations  were  going  on 
and  in  the  dead  of  night  a  low,  continuous 
buzzing  could  faintly  be  heard  while  in  a  re- 
cumbent position,  but  it  was  quite  inaudible 
when  standing. 

A  few  days  after  I  had  gone  to  Naples,  black 
smoke  puffing  from  the  crater  warned  me  that 
interesting  developments  were  at  hand.  Paus- 
ing only  to  take  some  long  distance  photos, 
I  hurried  back  to  the  mountain.  I  found  that 
lava  was  flowing  upon  the  side  toward  Bos- 
cotrecase,  while  the  old  flow  had  stopped. 
The  instruments  were  dancing  merrily  as  if 


in  glee  over  the  prospect;  sand,  ashes,  and 
fragments  of  lava  were  falling  in  showers;  the 
cloud  from  the  crater,  though  not  yet  more 
than  2,000  feet  in  height,  was  constantly  in- 
creasing and  it  seemed  as  if  the  great  eruption 
so  long  expected  was  at  hand. 

From  this  time  the  discharge  from  the  cra- 
ter constantly  increased.  It  formed  a  spec- 
tacle the  eye  could  never  tire  of  watching.  The 
moving  force  is  steam  ejected  in  explosions 
following  one  another  so  rapidly  as  to  maintain 
a  continuous  column  of  vapor.  Mingled  with 
the  steam  were  sand,  blocks  of  stone,  and 
masses  of  red-hot  lava,  the  latter  being  so  abun- 
dant at  times  that  glowing  jets  were  thrown  to 
the  height  of  a  mile  or  more.  The  roar  of  this 
discharge,  rising  and  falling  continually,  was 
terrific;  yet  it  was  surprisingly  free  from  heavy 
detonations,  although  the  electricity  generated 
by  the  crater-cloud  produced  a  series  of  light- 
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CREVASSE  EXTEXU1W.   IX  >WXW ARD  FROM  THE  CRATER 
In  May,  1905,  when  the  mountain  burst  open  on  the  western  side 


INCREASING  ACTIVITY  IN  FEBRUARY,  1906 
The  lava  stream  taking  a  southeasterly    direction   toward   the   railway 

ning  flashes  with  quick,  crashing  thunder- 
claps. At  a  distance  these  were  often  mistaken 
for  explosions. 

The  eruption  increased  spasmodically.  For 
hours  the  discharge  would  be  more  or  less 
constant  and  you  could  see  great  boulders 
rising  and  falling  in  the  mighty  jets  of  steam 
and  spear-like  shafts  of  fire — and  then  would 
come  a  paroxysm.  We  were  at  Bosco  when 
heavy  explosions  suddenly  tore  open  the 
mountain-side  and  made  new  vents  for  the 
lava  just  above  the  doomed  town.  A  general 
exodus  of  course  began.  The  best  view  of  the 
eruption  as  a  whole  was  had  from  here  and  it 
was  indeed  a  magnificent  sight.  The  weather 
was  perfect  and  a  full  moon  hung  in  a  cloud- 
less sky.  From  base  to  summit  the  mountain 
was  resplendent  with  glowing  lava, while  the  fiery 
fountain  bursting  from  the  crater  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  trace  of  steam  and  to  be  composed 
wholly  of  incandescent  matter. 

The  entire  mountain  was  a  huge  boiler  shell, 


LAVA  DESCENDING  THE  CONE 

Showing  changes  due  to  cooling.     The  stream  is  wider  at  the  bottom 

than  can  be  shown  in  the  picture 


in  1    ROYAL  OBSERVATORY,  JANUARY,  1000 

Streams  of  lava  on  the  mountain  side,  with  emissions  of  steam  from  the 

crater 
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APRIL  4,  1906 
The  beginning  of  the  great  eruption,  as  seen  from  Naples 


APRIL  5,   1906 
Air-currents  carrying  the  eruption-cloud  over  Naples,  cutting  off  the  light  of  day  and  covering  the  city  with  dark -gray  sand 
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THE  ADVANCING  STREAM  OF  LAVA 

Railway  poles  being  overthrown  and  the  roadbed  being  buried  under  a  mass  of  molten  stone 
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APRIL  10,  1906 
A  near  view  of  the  cone,  showing  the  great  volume  of  gas  and  ash  bursting  from  the  crater 


BLOTTING  A  CITY  FROM  VIEW 
The  dark  eruption  cloud  rolling  down  upon  the  valley.     This  picture  was  taken  from  the  same  spot  at  the  same  time  as 

the  one  above,  by  simply  turning  the  camera  to  the  left 


APRIL  16,  1906 
A  near  view  of  the  crater  at  the  height  of  the  eruption.     The  column  of  gas  and  ash  rising  from  the  crater  in 

spiral  columns,  as  viewed  from  the  Observatory 
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humming  and  palpitating  with  internal  pres- 
sure which  was  increasingly  felt  the  higher  one 
went.  Leaning  against  a  stone  wall  by  the 
roadside,  the  vibration  of  the  ground  moved 
the  entire  body  to  and  fro  like  a  pendulum,  in  a 
most  dizzying  way,  and  from  time  to  time  there 
came  staggering  shocks  of  earthquake. 

That  which  was  most  impressive  to  me 
was  the  absence  of  anything  like  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  volcano.  Its  appointed  task  was 
so  titanic  and  the  force  involved  so  stupendous 


cored  out  to  a  great  diameter  and  the  height 
reduced  300  yards  on  the  northeast  side. 
Besides  the  vertical  column  of  fire,  a  side  jet 
of  thousands  of  tons  of  cinders  and  small 
stones  shot  out  over  Ottaiano. 

When  the  stones  began  to  fall  at  the  Ob- 
servatory we  had  no  choice  but  to  go  farther 
down  the  mountain.  You  could  hear  the 
sharp  click  and  thud  of  the  various  sizes  up 
to  six-inch  cubes,  falling  from  a  height  of  a 
mile  or  more.     One  of  our  men  stooped  to 


VESUVIUS,  FROM  THE  OBSERVATORY 

The  crater  cloud  shot  miles  into  the  air.     An  avalanche  of  hot  ashes  is 
seen  coming  head-on  down  the  cone  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  ten  seconds 


THE  CRATER  AFTER  THE  ERUPTION 

Interior  view  of  the  great  chasm  left  by  the  eruption.     It  is  2,000  feet  in 
diameter  and  of  unknown  depth 


as  to  stagger  the  human  senses;  yet  the  power 
was  there  to  do  it,  and  to  do  it  easily  and  with 
dignity.  It  was  a  sublime  spectacle  of  Vesuvius 
in  his  majesty  and  strength,  and  this  was  his 
hour;  and,  while  the  intonations  of  his  voice 
were  audible,  man  put  his  hand  upon  his 
mouth   and    was    still. 

It  was  during  this  crisis  that  the  great  dis- 
ruption of  the  crater  took  place.  Portions 
of  the  rim  were  blown  away,  the  centre  was 


pick  up  a  stone,  dropped  it  because  it  was  hot, 
and  was  struck  on  the  head  by  another, 
which  was  fortunately  not  large. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  sleep  for  us  that 
night.  When  daylight  came  we  tried  to  return 
but  were  driven  back  by  the  shower  of  stones. 
Telegrams  and  letters  were  sent  to  Resina 
by  a  man  on  foot.  Meanwhile,  the  eruption 
had  formed  a  steam  column  of  enormous 
height  with  a  cauliflower  top,  which  gradually 
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THE  CONE  BEFORE  THE  ERUPTION 
(Contrast  with  its  appearance  afterward) 

subsided  and  changed  to  a  low-pressure, 
large-volumed  cloud  of  gas  and  sand,  which 
fell  over  the  surrounding  cities  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  wind.  For  a  week  after 
we  regained   the  Observatory,   the  shower  of 


sand  was  almost  incessant  and  a  large  force 
of  men  was  brought  up  from  Resina  and  kept 
busy  clearing  the  roofs,  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  crushed.  Photographs  were 
taken  under  the  shelter  of  an  umbrella  but 
during  much  of  this  time  the  darkness  in 
daytime  was  complete  and  lanterns  were 
continually    needed. 

The  electric  phenomena  were  intensely 
interesting  and  somewhat  dangerous.  The 
crater  cloud  was  highly  charged  and  sent 
heavy  thunderbolts  to  earth  at  a  distance 
from  the  mountain;  but  near  at  hand  the  flashes 
were  of  a  deathly  silence,  and  St.  Elmo's 
fire  was  everywhere — on  the  railway  poles, 
on  a  stick  held  point  upward,  and  even  on 
one's   hat. 

But  even  great  eruptions  have  their  limit, 
and  at  last  we  could  climb  to  the  crater  to 
take  measurements  and  pictures.  We  then 
ascended  the  peak  of  Somma  to  photograph 
the  changes  in  the  cone  for  comparison  with 
former  views.  The  long  eruptive  phase, 
which  began  with  the  lava  emission  in  May 
of  last  year  and  culminated  in  this  April 
outburst,  was  at  an  end. 

Eighty  thousand  persons  were  driven  from 
home,  1,300  killed  and  wounded,  and  a  large 
amount  of  property  destroyed;  but  money  has 
poured  into  the  towns  and  they  are  being 
rebuilt  on  a  standard  of  excellence  to  which 
otherwise  they  could  never  have  attained. 
Under  the  fertilizing  action  of  the  lava  sand 
vineyards,  orchards,  and  nurseries  of  pines  will 
flourish  as  never  before. 


THE  CONE  AFTER  THE  ERUPTION 
Photograph  made  from  the  same  point  and  with  the  same  lens.     The  loss  in  height  was  between  300  and  900  feet 
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THE  question  most  deeply  exercising 
the  public  mincl  of  Japan  at  this 
moment  is  the  question  of  educa- 
tion; and  Japan  has  received  so  much  of  her 
teaching  from  America  that  some  brief  account 
of  the  present  aspects  of  education  here  seems 
due  to  the  American  public.  And  I  would 
add  that  it  lies  in  the  power  of  Western  teachers 
to  do  as  much  for  Japan  in  the  future  as  they 
have  done  in  the  past. 

I  shall  not  describe  the  Japanese  school 
system  in  detail.  It  is  founded  on  the  Amer- 
ican model,  and  was  organized  by  the  well- 
known  educator,  Dr.  David  Murray,  who 
for  twenty-two  years  (1875-1897)  was  advisor 
to  the  Minister  of  Education.  Education  is 
compulsory.  From  the  age  of  six  to  full 
fourteen  every  child  is  bound  to  attend  school, 
and  so  thoroughly  is  this  law  obeyed  that  by 
April,  1904  (I  regret  that  later  statistics  are 
not  at  hand),  the  percentage  of  attendance  of 
children  of  school  age  was  93  and  is  certainly 
over  95  at  the  present  moment.  This  refers 
to  primary  schools ;  when  we  come  to  secondary 
schools,  the  rush  of  scholars  is  so  great  that 
at  present  many  thousands  of  candidates  are 
turned  back  every  year,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
establishments  to  accommodate  them.  Clearly 
the  young  people  of  Japan,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  are  full  of  enthusiasm  for  instruction, 
and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  soon  see  its  way  to  making  larger 
appropriations  for  this  most  urgent  public 
need  of  secondary  education,  for  its  require- 
ments have  entirely  outgrown  the  present 
establishments  provided  for  it. 

Not  only  is  secondary  education  underhoused, 
but  it  is,  in  the  most  far-reaching  sense,  under- 
manned. With  a  certain  number  of  shining 
exceptions,  the  teachers  are  inferior  persons, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  their  wretched 
salaries  make   it  a  hard  task  to  live  at  all  and 


offer  no  attraction  to  men  and  women  of 
character  and  brains.  Fortunately  there  are 
still  many  who  do  devote  themselves  to  teach- 
ing and  who  obtain  splendid  results. 

Leaving  aside  the  various  excellent  schools 
attached  to  missions  of  all  denominations 
(and  the  most  notable  results  of  mission  work 
so  far  are  educational  ones),  there  are  schools 
conducted  by  Buddhist  priests  who  take  the 
greatest  pains  to  implant  good  principles  in 
the  minds  of  the  youths,  and  these  repay  their 
teachers  with  respect  amounting  to  venera- 
tion and  with  praiseworthy  constancy  to  their 
studies. 

Of  course  the  military  clement  enters  very 
largely  into  secondary  education  for  boys  and 
has  two  good  effects,  for  it  accustoms  them 
to  strict  discipline  and  also  gives  them  the 
splendid  physical  training  which  is  bringing 
them  into  the  foremost  rank  of  the  world's 
athletes.  I  am  told  that  the  long-jump  record 
of  the  United  States  was  broken  a  little  while 
ago  by  a  Japanese  boy.  Count  Okuma  has 
given  the  best  efforts  of  his  life  toward  improv- 
ing and  developing  education,  founding  out  of 
his  private  means  a  university  near  his  home 
at  Waseda  and  doing  everything  in  his  power 
to  procure  the  best  instruction  for  the  pupils 
who  attend  it. 

THE     RUSH     INTO     THE     SCHOOLS 

But  the  profession  that  offers  such  poor 
rewards  to  the  well  born  and  well  educated 
Japanese  shines  out  in  alluring  colors  to  the 
aspiring  youth  of  a  lower  class ;  and  from  provin- 
cial towns,  as  well  as  from  agricultural  districts, 
the  boys  and  girls  who  have  completed  their 
primary  course  flock  to  the  secondary  schools 
in  the  hope  of  "bettering  themselves."  It 
is  not,  in  most  instances,  the  desire  for  learning 
alone  which  drives  them  on;  combined  with 
that  is  the  belief  that  a  diploma  will  open  to 
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them  the  way  to  a  higher  position  and  an  easier 
method  of  bread-winning  than  could  be  reached 
in  the  sphere  in  which  they  were  born.  The 
ambition  to  rise  in  the  social  status,  to  work 
with  the  brain  rather  than  with  the  hands, 
has  been  aroused;  with  it  has  come  the  craze 
for  more  ease,  more  material  comfort,  more 
luxury  in  outward  things.  These  mixed  mo- 
tives work  on  the  young  people's  minds  till 
they  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  con- 
sumed with  a  passion  for  learning.  They  give 
their  troubled  elders  no  peace  until  they  gain 
their  point  and  go  to  one  of  the  great  towns 
to  attend  a  secondary  school  of  some  kind. 
In  several  cases  young  girls,  unable  to  persuade 
their  parents  to  comply  with  their  desires,  have 
fled  secretly  from  their  homes,  trusting  to 
the  kindness  of  strangers  to  support  them  in 
the  further  stages  of  their  rebellion  and  to 
furnish  them  with  funds  to  carry  out  the  pas- 
sionately desired  higher  education.  Their 
complete  ignorance  of  life  now  becomes  a 
tremendous  danger,  laying  them  open  to  much 
temptation.  The  overcrowded  condition  of 
the  secondary  schools  makes  it  necessary  to 
refuse   admission    to   great    numbers. 

To  give  one  instance  out  of  many,  the  other 
day  there  were  nine  hundred  applications 
for  entrance  to  a  school  which  contained  only 
seventy  vacancies.  Eight  hundred  and  thirty 
thoroughly  well  qualified  candidates  had  to 
be  sent  away.  Overcome  with  disappointment, 
enraged  at  the  apparent  injustice  of  their  lot, 
the  boy  students  in  many  cases  join  socialist 
societies,  take  to  bad  ways,  and  become  a 
serious  menace  to  good  order.  Unfortunately 
this  last  cannot  be  said  of  rejected  candidates 
only,  but  applies  to  a  certain  section  of  students 
proper,  who  are  so  numerous  that  they  have 
come  to  be  classed   as   "the  Bad  Students." 

The  Japanese,  as  we  know,  have  a  very 
tragic  strain  in  them;  and  a  disappointment, 
a  setback  in  their  career,  such  as  the  failure 
to  pass  an  examination  at  the  right  time,  [s 
apt  to  induce  in  the  boys  a  mood  of  Byronic 
despair  which  would  be  Laughable  if  one 
were  ever  hard-hearted  enough  to  laugh  at 
young  people's  troubles,  and  unimportant 
did  not  the  terrible  thoroughness  of  the  Japan- 
ese character  at  once  translate  it  into  defiant 
and  disastrous  action. 

THE    EFFECT    OF     IMMORAL     LITERATURE 

There  is  one  great  evil  influence  abroad  lure 
which    notably    intensifies    the    trouble,    and 


that  is  the  extended  dissemination  of  pernicious 
and  immoral  literature.  The  towns  are  flooded 
with  cheap  romances  of.  the  most  sensational 
and  debasing  kind.  Literature  is  still  a 
despised  profession  here;  writers  are  wretchedly 
paid;  those  of  the  higher  class  receive  no 
public  recognition  or  encouragement  and  must 
work  for  the  love  of  good  work  alone.  In 
such  conditions  it  is  natural  that  the  worst 
should  come  to  the  fore.  There  is  a  general 
passion  for  reading,  and  each  class  buys  what 
it  can  afford.  The  bookshops  always  have 
groups  of  students  standing  before  the  counter 
and  turning  over  the  masses  of  magazines 
and  cheap  novels,  which  are  unhappily  often 
adorned  with  the  most  unedifying  illustrations. 
The  censorship  seems  too  lenient,  although 
the  other  day  it  proved  its  good  will  by  sending 
nearly  forty  persons  to  prison  in  a  batch 
for  the  offense  of  offering  improper  pictures 
for  sale.  The  cheap  novels,  besides  under- 
mining morality  in  the  specialized  sense  of 
the  word,  describe  the  adventures  of  robbers 
and  cutthroats  wTio  become  heroes  to  the  young 
imagination,  which  can  conceive  nothing  more 
splendid  than  to  emulate  their  deeds.  This 
year  has  seen  students  arrested  for  robbery 
and  assault.  No  wonder  that  the  old  people 
shake  their  heads  and  say  that  the  country 
is  going  to  the  dogs!  The  police  have  to  keep 
a  very  sharp  eye  on  these  gangs  of  "  Bad 
Students,"  and  in  return  for  this  the  black 
sheep  snatch  at  every  opportunity  of  annoying 
and  defying  the  police.  They  settled  many 
old  scores  when  they  formed  the  largest  and 
worst  clement  of  the  mob  which  rioted 
joyously  among  burning  police  stations  last 
September. 

THE  SCANDAL  OF  "BAD   STUDENTS" 

There  had  been  for  some  time  previous 
an  epidemic  of  the  most  atrocious  form  of 
blackmailing,  invented  and  carried  out  by 
bands  of  "Bad  Students";and  feeling  ran  very 
high  on  the  subject,  lor  the  victims  were  young 
girls  of  good  social  standing  and  irreproach- 
able character.  These  girls  maybe  seen  every 
morning  flocking  in  great  bands  to  the  schools 
(education  at  home  is  practically  unknown 
here),  talking  and  laughing  together,  their 
pretty  innocent  faces  a  pleasure  to  all  who  meet 
them. 

Someof  the" Bad  Students"  watched  the  girls 
attending  high  dass  schools, ascertained  all  par- 
ticulars  about  those  who  belonged  to  wealthy 
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families,  and  then  wrote  them  passionate  love  of  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble — the  want  of 

letters,  entreating  an  answer.    In  a  very  few  in-  spiritual  discipline  and  the  low  standards  of 

stances  girls  have  been  imprudent  enough  to  morals    held    by    many    of   the    present    staff 

reply,  saying  indeed  that  they  wished  to  hear  no  of  instructors, 
more  such  addresses,  but  the  fact  remained  that 
a  bit  of  their  writing  was  in  some  young  man's 

possession.     Armed    with    this,  he    would    go  The   appointment   of   Mr.    Makino   to   the 

to  the  poor  child's  parents  and  demand  a  large  post   of   Minister   of   Education   has   aroused 

sum    of    money    down,    threatening,    were    it  high  expectations.     His  parentage  alone  would 

refused,  to  make  public  a  damning  story  of  predispose  the  country  in  his  favor,  for  he  is 

intrigue  and  degradation.     In  some  cases  the  a    son    of    the    great    patriot    Okubo.     Time 

student  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  "get  commits  so  many  injustices  that  it  is  necessary 

up"  his  case.     He  would  go  to  a  girl's  father  to  remind  readers  of  to-day  that  Okubo  was 

and  make  the  same  atrocious  threat  when  he  one  of  the  first  men  in   Japan  to  recognize 

knew  no  more  of  her  than  her  name.     Terrified  the  necessity  for  the  restoration  of  power  to 

at   the   prospect   of  a   scandal,    the   unhappy  the  Throne ;  that  with  other  great  reformers,  he 

parents  generally  paid  the  sum  demanded —  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  Feudal  system ;  that 

thereby    putting    their    daughter's    reputation  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  obtaining  the 

in  the  power  of  a  cruel  scoundrel  forever.     But  personal  interviews  of  Foreign  Representatives 

finally    the    evil    reached    such    proportions  with  the  Emperor;  that  it  was  he  who  intro- 

that    more    courageous    measures    had    to    be  duced  conscription,  and  that  finally  he  paid 

adopted ;  the  blackmailers  were  denounced  to  the  price  of  his  far-seeing  patriotism  with  his 

the  police,   who  dealt   sharply  with   such  as  life.     He   was  attacked   and   murdered   by  a 

they    could    lay    their    hands    upon.     Hence,  reactionary   fanatic   as   he   was   returning    (if 

last  autumn,  when    the  police  interfered  with  I   remember  rightly)   from  an  audience  with 

what    were    at    first    intended    as  ■  legitimate  the  Emperor  in  1881.  Many  Japanese  consider 

demonstrations  of  discontent  with  the  Peace  that,  taking  him    all    in  all,  Okubo  was  the 

Terms,    great    numbers  of   "Bad    Students"  greatest    man  the    country  has    produced    in 

seized   the   opportunity  of   attacking   the   too  modern  times. 

zealous    guardians    of    public    safety,    and    it  The  new  Minister   of    Education,  Nobuaki 

was  proved  that  many  of  the  excesses  of  the  Makino,  is  his  second  son,  and  is  considered  to 

second  and  third  days  of  the  riots  were  their  have  inherited  more  of  his  father's  character  and 

work.  intellect  than  any  of  his  seven  brothers.   He  was 

The  pessimists  have  received  such  a  shock  educated  in  America,  and  when  but  sixteen 
that  they  are  already  advocating  measures  he  was  sent  to  London  as  third  Secretary  of  the 
which  would  imply  a  return  to  the  old  methods.  Japanese  Legation.  Returning  home  a  few 
But  it  is  too  late  for  that.  The  dykes  are  years  later  he  became  Secretary  to  the  Cabinet, 
down,  the  ancient  barriers  have  been  swept  a  Prefectural  Governor  at  the  early  age  of 
away,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  checking  thirty,  and  later  Vice-Minister  of  Education, 
the  movement  or  of  persuading  it  to  return  to  In  1879  he  was  sent  to  Italy  as  Minister,  was 
its  former  safe  but  narrow  channels.  Even  transferred  to  Vienna  in  the  same  capacity  in 
the  rollicking  optimist  who  is  always  at  hand,  1900,  and  remained  there  until  he  was  called 
here  as  elsewhere,  to  make  light  of  public  home  to  take  the  portfolio  of  Education  this 
anxieties,  can  find  no  better  consolation  to  year.  Anxious  to  learn  Mr.  Makino's  views  of 
offer  than  the  prediction  that  the  next  few  years  the  situation,  I  was  granted  an  interview  with 
will  see  an  end  of  the  trouble  and  that  future  him. 
levies  of  students  will  not  be  gained  by  the 
curious  excitement  and  intoxication  pre- 
valent just  now,  but  will  lead  orderly,  chaste,  "What  is  the  matter  with  your  boys  and 
and  honest  lives  as  good  boys  and  girls  should,  girls?"   I  asked.     "It  seems  to  me  that  the 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  optimist  is  student    character    has    changed    in    the    last 

right  this  time,  for  although  so  far  little  has  been  ten    years." 

done  to   remedy  the  situation,  yet  the  recent  "Let    me    make    a    correction,"  said    His 

manifesto  of  Mr.  Makino,  the  new  Minister  of  Excellency,  "  ten  years  ago  the  girls  were  almost 

Education,  points  to  an  accurate  apprehension  left  out  of  the  question.     When  higher  female 
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education   was   introduced   into   this   country,  the  boys  will  respond  to  it,  I  am  convinced, 

some  twenty  or  more  years  ago,   it  was  en-  At  present  the  financial  status  of  the  teacher 

thusiastically  received.     The   girls   nocked   to  is  so  poor  that,  although  many  have  devoted 

the  middle  and  higher  schools  in  great  numbers,  themselves  to  this  profession  from  high  and 

But  when  they  returned  to  their  homes  after  benevolent    motives,    we    cannot    reasonably 

completing  their  studies  it  was  found  that  they  expect    to    obtain    first-class    men.     Another 

were  quite  unfitted  for  domestic  life.     They  great  trouble  comes  from  so  many  thousands 

had  learned  nothing  practical.     They  despised  of  students  being  obliged   to   board  out  and 

the   domestic    tasks   which    Japanese    women  having  in  consequence  no  supervision  out  of 

of  almost  every  class  are  expected  to  perform,  school    hours.     They     form     cliques    among 

and  were  useless  as  daughters,  and  undesirable  themselves,  and  often  become  victims  of  the 

as  wives.     The  result   was  a  general  feeling  socialist  propaganda    of    which    there  is  un- 

of   deep   disappointment.     Gradually   parents  fortunately   so   much   going   about.     Poverty, 

ceased  to  send  their  daughters  to  school  after  loneliness,  or  at  least  isolation  from  good  private 

the    compulsory    period    had    been    fulfilled,  influences,    lower   their    morals;     then    comes 

and    many   girls'    schools    were    closed.     The  perhaps    a    failure    to    pass    an    examination, 

reaction   began   only   since   the   beginning  of  and  the  youths  who  do  not   come  from  the 

the  war.     At   this   time  steps  were  taken  to  Samurai   class   and    have   none   of   its   strict, 

introduce    practical    education     in    domestic  stern   ideals  to  fall    back  upon,  lose  all  heart 

training.     But  the  movement  was  very  sudden  for  good  and    become  imbued  with  wild  rc- 

and   the  authorities   were   unprepared   for   it.  bellious  feelings  which  they  would  call  protests 

Now,  as  you   know,  the   rush  of  applications  against  the  injustice  of  fate,  but  which  drive 

for  all  these  higher  schools,  including  the  normal  them  into  dissipation,  despair,  and  crime.    The 

schools,  is  overwhelming.     We  have  to    turn  first  remedy  I  wish  to  introduce  is  that  of  hav- 

back  thousands  pending  the  extension  of  the  ing  all   scholars   board  at    the  schools  or  at 

system,  and  in  the  present  financial  situation  establishments   under    the   direct   supervision 

I  fear    that  effective  measures  to  accomplish  of  good  and  enlightened  masters." 

that  may  have  to  be  postponed  for  some  time  "I  see  one  great  price  that  you  will  have 

yet."  to   pay   for   modern    education,"    I   said,    "it 

"  Do  these  cramped  conditions  exist  in  boys'  means  the  breakdown  of  the  family  system  in 

schools  also?"  I  inquired.  Japan.     That  system   is  so  ancient  and  far- 

" Unfortunately  they  do,"  said  Mr.  Makino,  reaching  that   we    have   been  accustomed    to 

"but  now  I  must  reply  to  your  first  question  look   upon    it   as   the   backbone   of   Japanese 

regarding  the  generally  unsatisfactory  conduct  morality.     I  low  does  Your  Excellency  propose 

of  so  many  students  of  boths  sexes  here.   First  to  supply  its  place?" 

let   me    say   that    such    conduct   is   confined  "By  morality  itself,"    replied    Mr.  Makino, 

entirely  to  the  students  drawn  from  the  lower  resolutely;    "the    principle — not     merely     the 

middle  class,  who  form  a  very  large  percentage  enforced    practice   of   certain    external    forms, 

of  the  whole.     We  never  hear  of  disgraceful  but  the  living  principle    of  honesty,  of  purity, 

escapades  among   the  children  of  our   friends  of    self-reliance    instilled    into    the    minds    of 

and   acquaintances."  the  youth  of  the  country.     For  that  we  must 

"No,"  I  said — and  then  was  silent,  remem-  look  to   the  teachers  of  the   future,   and   my 

bering  suddenly  two  sad   suicides  of  boys  of  greatest  efforts  will  be  directed  to  encouraging 

good    family,  who,  a  little  while  ago,  threw  the  good  men  we  still  have  and  to  inducing 

themselves  into  the  crater  of   Asamayama  in  others  of  high  principle  and  strong  character 

a  fit  of  mad  despair.             .  to  enter  the  teachers'  ranks." 

The  Minister  continued:     "The  two  gnat  , 

,                      ,,                        ,                                   r     . .j  THE  DELICATE  PROBLEM  OF  GIRLS    EDUCATION 

facts  arc  these:    we  have  gone  too  fast,  and 

the  teachers  arc  not  as  a  class  what  they  should  \  day  or  two  later  T  had  a  visit   from  Miss 

be.     It  is  not  the  education  but  the  morality  Tsuda,  the    gifted  and   charming  woman  who 

which  is  wrong   just   now.     If  we  can   raise-  has  devoted  her  whole  life  to  the  higher  educa- 

the  moral  status  of  the  preceptors,  if  we  can  tion  of  girls  in  Japan.     Miss  Tsuda  was  only 

get    men    whose    ideals    are    high    and    pure,  seven  years  old    when,  in   company  with    the 

and  who  will  do  all  they  can  to  exert  an  elevat-  present    Marchioness  Oyama  and  a  few  other 

ing  influence  over  the  boys  under  their  charge,  privileged   little    maidens,  she  was  sent   by  the 
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Government   to    receive   her  education  in  the  "What  is  to  be  done  for  them?"  exclaimed 

United  States.    She  remained  there  eleven  years  MissTsuda  mournfully,  "The  Young  Women's 

and  then,  having  drawn  every  possible  advan-  Christian  Association  makes  great  efforts  to  help 

tage  from  the  facilities  offered,  she  returned  to  them,  but  there  are  thousands  whom  it  never 

Japan  to  employ  all  her  energies  in  extending  reaches  and  never  can  reach.   We  have  gone  too 

these  advantages   to   her  countrywomen.     No  fast,"  she  continued,  repeating  Mr.  Makino's 

other  private  person  has  done  so  much  as  she  words,  "the  sudden  craze  for  higher  education 

for  the  cause  of  female  education,  and  her  name  has  taken  the  authorities  by  surprise  and  there 

is  honored  far  and  wide.     She  was  appointed  are  no  regulations  framed  by  which  these  girls' 

interpreter  to  the  Empress,  and  at    the  same  lives  can  be  supervised  and  directed.     If  we 

time  assisted  in  organizing  the  Peeresses'  School  could   only   have   registered   boarding   houses 

which  was  founded  by  Her  Majesty.     About  for  them  with  kind  and  sensible  matrons  in 

six  years  ago  Miss  Tsuda  decided  to  found  a  charge,  much  could  still  be  done.     They  dread 

school  of  her  own  in  which,  as  the  prospectus  returning  to  their  homes  and   bending  their 

set  forth,  a  limited  number  of  girls,  especially  necks  to  the  old  family  yoke,  which  indeed 

such    as    wished    to    become    teachers,    could  lies  heavily  on  the  Japanese  woman.      Edu- 

follow  a   more  advanced   course  of  study  in  cation  unfits  them   for   domestic    tasks;  it  is 

English  than  any  existing  schools  afforded,  and  difficult  to  persuade  any  of  them  to  take  service 

where  they  could  at  the  same  time  enjoy  the  with  some  honorable  family  according  to  the 

advantages    of    a     refined     Christian    home,  old  custom.     They  aspire  to  be  telegraphists, 

for  Miss  Tsuda  is  an  ardent  Christian.     Begin-  station  clerks,  shop  assistants,    to    earn    their 

ning  with  only  fifteen  girls,  the  establishment,  living  in  any  way  which  leaves  them  free  to 

which  has  been  twice  enlarged,  now  has  thirty  do  as  they  like  out  of  work  hours.     They  are 

boarders    and  one  hundred  and  twenty  day  encouraged  in  all  this  by  the  foreign  teachers 

scholars;    and,  not  being  able  to  put  in  one  who   are  accustomed   to   such   conditions   for 

seat  or  desk  more,   has  to  turn  away  many  Western  girls  and  who  do  not  dream  of  the 

applicants.     This    is    not    surprising,  as    the  harm  they  are  doing  in  encouraging  Japanese 

standard  set  by  Miss  Tsuda  for  her  pupils  is  girls  to  break  away  from  parental  authority, 

higher    than    that    of    any    other    educational  the   most    sacred   of   all,    in   our   eyes.     Yes, 

establishment    in    Japan.     Miss  Anna  Harts-  the  family  system  is  doomed,  and  that  many 

home,  one  of    the  sweetest  and    most  intel-  years  too  soon.     The  young  people  are  learning 

ligent  of  American  women,  the  author  of  that  to  look  down  on  their  fathers  and  mothers  and 

delightful    and    truthful    book,    "Japan    and  wish  to  decide  everything  for  themselves. 
Its  People,"  is  Miss  Tsuda's   colleague,   and 
the  girls  who  study  under  these  two  talented 

and   warm-hearted    ladies  may   be    reckoned  "  It  is  needless   for  me  to  ■  say  how  highly 

fortunate  indeed.  I  appreciate  the  work  of  foreign  teachers — 

In    Tokyo  alone    there    are    ten    thousand  they    have    been    and    are    invaluable    to    us. 

girls  who  have  come  from  the  Provinces  to  But  there  are  two  subjects  which  I  wish  with 

complete    their    education.     They    are    living  all    my    heart    they    would    leave    alone — the 

in  cheap  boarding  houses,  where  no  one  takes  question  of  love  and  marriage,  and  the  question 

any  interest  in  them,  and  the  results  can  only  of  submission  to  parents!      That  word  'love' 

be  called  deplorable.     Suddenly  emancipated  has   been   hitherto   a   word   unknown   among 

from  home  supervision,  their  heads  filled  with  our  girls,  in  the  foreign  sense.  Duty,  submission, 

wild  dreams  of  independence  and  of  equality  kindness — these    were   the    sentiments    which 

with  men,   their  leisure  hours  occupied   with  a  girl  was  expected  to  bring  to  the  husband 

the  low  class  of  romantic  literature  already  who  had  been  chosen  for  her,  and  many  happy, 

described — what  wonder  that  scandal  follows  harmonious  marriages  were  the  result.     Now 

scandal  and  that  the  reputation  of  the  Japanese  your  dear  sentimental  foreign  women  say  to 

girl  for  modesty  and  purity  is  being  destroyed  our  girls:  'It  is  wicked  to  marry  without  love; 

before  our  eyes.     The  girls  are  really  as  yet  the  obedience  to  parents  in  such  a  case  is  an 

quite  unfitted  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  outrage  against  nature   and   Christianity.     If 

are    thrown    into    situations    where    Western  you  love  a  man  you  must  sacrifice  everything 

mothers   would    not   allow  their  well-taught,  to  marry  him.     Love's  marriages  are  the  only 

self-reliant  daughters  to  remain  for  a  single  day.  right  marriages !' 
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"Love  marriages  indeed!"  cried  Miss  Tsuda, 
her  eyes  flashing  with  indignation,  "What 
chance  has  a  Japanese  girl  to  make  a  real 
love  marriage?  What  opportunities  has  she 
ever  had  of  learning  how  to  judge  a  man's 
character,  of  knowing  any  man  intimately? 
In  her  home  she  has  seen  none  but  the  nearest 
relatives;  has  probably  never  conversed  with 
any  young  man  outside  that  circle  in  her  life. 
At  school  she  makes  the  acquaintance  of  other 
girls  and  comes  to  know  their  brother  or  the 
brother's  friend  a  little.  Her  head  is  full  of 
the  romantic  nonsense  found  in  books,  her 
foreign  teacher  speaks  of  'love'  as  the  most 
binding  commandment  laid  on  woman,  a 
thing  to  be  followed  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  else. 
Some  boy-and-girl  fancy  springs  up,  or  the 
girl  is  attracted  by  one  of  the  masters  who  gives 
her  instruction,  and  straightway  she  thinks 
she  is  in  love.  That  is  the  man  for  her  to  marry, 
whether  her  parents  approve  or  not,  and  as  no 
Japanese  girl  can  enter  legally  into  the  marriage 
contract  without  the  consent  of  her  parents 
before  she  is  twenty-five,  you  can  imagine 
what  troubles  and  tragedies  ensue!  Elope- 
ments, disappearances,  suicides — there  is  no 
end  to  it.  I  do  entreat  all  those  who  have 
to  do  with  our  girls  never  to  say  anything  to 
undermine  their  respect  for  and  obedience  to 


their  parents.  Christianity  does  itself  no  good 
in  this  country  by  seeming  to  overlook  the  great 
virtue  of  filial  piety.  That  is  the  first  of  virtues 
with  us,  and  when  that  goes,  the  rest  are  pretty 
sure  to  follow  in  its  train." 

There  is  splendid  work  here  for  Western 
women  to  do;  there  is  room  for  many  more 
than  those  now  employed  in  such  work. 
Almost  every  educated  foreign  woman  in 
Japan  (except  such  as  come  here  with  their 
husbands  to  occupy  merely  official  positions) 
is  asked  to  help  in  teaching.  I  have  been 
besieged  with  applications  from  schools  and 
private  pupils  during  this  last  year.  The 
Japanese  are  not,  as  has  been  averred,  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  foreign  instructors;  the  cramped 
condition  of  finances  has  made  it  impossible 
in  many  instances  for  the  institutions  to  pay 
the  high  salaries  which  foreigners  expect, 
and  these  have  consequently  been  replaced  by 
Japanese  teachers  resigned  to  starvation  wages. 
There  is  barely  a  living  to  be  made  for  a  foreigner 
by  teaching  in  Japan.  But  for  such  as  have 
some  private  means,  and  who  are  inspired 
with  the  real  desire  to  do  lasting  good  in  the 
world,  the  field  is  wide,  the  opportunities 
numberless.  Only  let  no  one  rush  into 
educational  work  without  some  study  of  the 
institutions  of  the  country. 


THE    RUSSIAN    REVOLUTION    IN 

PROCESS 


AX  ORDERLY  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  PEOPLE  AGAINST  THE 
AUTOCRACY  A  REAL  REVOLUTION  WHICH  CANNOT  GO  BACKWARD— A  CON- 
SECUTIVE   NARRATIVE    FROM    THE     POIN  1"    OF    VIEW    OF    A    LIBERAL    RUSSIAN 

BY 

ISAAC  A.  HOURWICH 

A    Kl'SSIAN    BY    BIRTH    AND    AN    AUTHORITY     ON     RUSSIAN  OH      MANY     YEARS     A 

CIT1     I  '  ITBS,     Will)    WENT    TO    HIS    NATIVE     I.ANI)    TO  IS     I1IKV 

TRANSPIRB     AND     TO    WRITB    THIS     STORY     oh     THE     REVOLUTION     POR     "THE    World's     work." 


THE  American  trawler  landing  in  St. 
Petersburg  to-day  finds  the  streets 
open  to  traffic,  the  hotels  in  as  good 
order  as  they  have  ever  been  in  the  Russian 
capital,  the  people  going  about  their  business 
just  as  in  New  York  or  Chicago,  and  some 
obliging  official  ever  ready  to  drop  his  regular 


duties  in  order  to  guide  the  steps  of  a  distin- 
guished visitor  from  a  friendly  nation.  But 
to  a  native  of  Russia,  who,  like  the  writer,  has 
come  home  after  an  absence  of  many  years, 
there  is  a  surprise  at  every  step. 

On    Nevsky  Prospect  (the  Broadway  of  St. 
Petersburg)     before  the  Duma  was  dissolved, 
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a  newsboy  would  be  shouting  "The  last  edition  telligence  has  been  crowded  out  of  the  friendly 

of  The  People's  Herald!     All  about  the  great  newspapers  by  the  cable  reports  of  the  defiant 

strike  at  Moscow — soldiers  refuse  to  fire  at  the  attitude  of  the  late  Duma  toward  the  Autocracy, 

workmen!"  A  few  steps  further:   "Champions  The  anonymous  Government  ruling  in  the 

of  liberty!  Ten  copecks!"  This  boy  was  selling  name  of  Nicholas  II.  has  not  yielded  an  inch  of 

a  picture  of  the  "Nihilists"  who  assassinated  its  power  without  a  stubborn  fight.     The  cost 

Alexander    II.,    Minister  von-Plehwe,    Grand  to  the  people  of  even  these  limited  privileges, 

Duke  Sergius,  and  other  high  officials.     If  you  for  the  year  1905  alone,  has  been  calculated 

enter  a  stationery  shop  to  buy  a  few  picture  by  a  St.  Petersburg  newspaper  at  18,000  lives, 

postal  cards  for  your  friends  in  America,  you  with  an  army  of  wounded  almost  as  large, 
are  offered  one  with  the  words  and  music  of 

,,         «.r             •            ,,                  _          .1  „„        _„i„„  THE   BEGINNINGS   OF  THE   REVOLUTION 

the      Varsovienne      or    some    other    popular 

revolutionary   song.     Two  years  ago   all   this  The  actors  themselves   in  the  present  revo- 

was  regarded  as  sedition,  and  any  one  guilty  of  lutionary  drama  would  disagree  as  to  the  date 

such  overt  acts  would  have  been  arrested  on  on  which  the  Russian  Revolution  was  inaug- 

the  spot  and  transported    to    Siberia  without  urated.     L  is  always  difficult  to    fix    upon    a 

trial.     His  friends  would  have  said,  "What  a  certain  da      as  the  beginning  of  a  historical 

fool  to  have  done  that  in  open  daylight!"  epoch.     Tne  Revolution  had  a  long  incubation 

period  which  was  little  noticed  and  still  less 
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understood  by  the  outside  world. 


There  is  in  St.  Petersburg  a  Free  Eeo-  Two  events,  each  marking  a  radical  depar- 
nomic  Society,  founded  under  a  charter  from  ture  in  national  politics,  stand  out  conspicuously 
Catherine  II.  A  few  years  ago  the  Society  in  recent  Russian  history :  the  assassination  of 
was  prohibited  from  holding  public  meetings  Minister  of  the  Interior  von-Plehwe  on  July 
because  the  subject  of  Socialism  had  been  28,  1904,  and  the  general  strike  of  practically 
discussed  by  various  speakers;  some  of  course  all  the  workmen  in  October,  1905. 
took  the  affirmative,  and  it  was  feared  that  this  Under  the  iron  rule  of  von-Plehwe  the  press 
would  have  an  evil  effect  upon  an  audience  was  muzzled,  an  assembly  of  law-abiding  citi- 
composed  mostly  of  university  students.  Lately  zens  was  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  even 
the  hall  of  that  venerable  Society  has  become  chartered  associations  had  extreme  difficulty 
something  like  Faneuil  Hall  in  the  Boston  of  with  the  police  in  meeting  according  to  their 
Wendell  Phillips's  day.  Here  I  found  an  au-  charters.  It  was  the  boast  of  von-Plehwe  that 
dience  made  up  mostly  of  workmen  and  factory  he  would  exterminate  sedition  in  short  order; 
girls,  who  literally  packed  the  lecture  hall,  instead,  he  went  quickly  to  the  death  for  which 
On  the  platform,  under  a  life-size  portrait  of  he  had  been  marked.  His  successor,  Prince 
Nicholas  II.,  the  speaker  was  making  an  Swiatopolk-Mirsky,  proclaimed  "the  policy  of 
argument  in  favor  of  a  republic  as  the  only  confidence,"  meaning  the  confidence  of  the 
form  of  government  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  Government  in  the  people — a  characteristic 
masses.  Two  years  ago  the  speaker  and  the  Russian  inversion  of  the  relation  inbred  in 
audience,  jf  they  could  have  assembled  at  all,  the  American  mind.  The  rigors  of  censor- 
would  have  been  promptly  marched  to  jail;  ship  were  relaxed  and  the  daily  papers  were 
now,  a  police  captain  with  a  squad  of  men  filled  with  unsparing  criticism  of  the  Autocracy, 
was  stationed  in  the  anteroom  to  preserve  order,  for  which  the  Russo-Japanese  war  offered 
The  denunciations  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  ample  opportunity.  Conventions  of  profes- 
thinly  veiled  flings  at  the  Tsar  himself,  which  sional  associations  were  held  and  resolutions 
are  nowadays  published  in  even  the  most  con-  were  adopted  demanding  a  constitutional 
servative  newspapers,  could  not  have  been  form  of  government.  Many  new  associations 
circulated  within  the  Empire  a  year  ago.  were  formed,  each  adopting  a  platform  of 
What  has  brought  about  this  change?  democratic  demands.  A  series  of  political 
Is  it  merely  an  evidence  that  the  Tsar  and  his  banquets  was  held  in  the  principal  cities, 
nobles  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  At  these  assemblies,  attended  by  the  leading 
are  gradually  preparing  the  people  for  a  larger  men  of  the  community,  the  speakers  boldly 
freedom?  That  nursery  tale  of  a  peace-  denounced  the  Bureaucracy,  which  was  gener- 
loving  monarch  granting  to  his  loyal  subjects  a  ally  understood  as  synonymous  with  Autocracy, 
measure  of  liberty  suited  to  their  limited  in-  All   these    conventions    and    banquets    were 
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national  events,  and  detailed  reports  were  pub- 
lished by  the  press  of  the  whole  empire. 

THE   VISIBLE   RISING   OF   THE   PEOPLE 

Then  followed  the  most  important  of  all 
these  gatherings,  the  first  Congress  of  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Zemstvos  (something  like  the  Eng- 
lish county  councils),  which  assembled  at  St. 
Petersburg  November  19,  1904.  On  the  very 
eve  of  the  opening  of  its  sessions,  Prince  Swiato- 
polk-Mirsky,  under  pressure  from  the  Court, 
recalled  his  permission  for  holding  the  Congress, 
but  the  delegates  firmly  insisted  that  they  would 
meet  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  Government. 
This  was  the  first  time  in  the  forty  years  of  its 
existence  that  the  Zemstvo,  through  its  repre- 
sentatives, had  adopted  a  defiant  attitude  to- 
ward the  Imperial  authority.  They  met  un- 
molested in  a  private  house  and  formulated  a 
political  platform,  including  the  demand  for 
a  constitution. 

The  platform  was  adopted  with  but  two 
dissenting  votes.  It  was  a  historical  moment. 
The  delegates  themselves  congratulated  each 
other  upon  their  own  courage,  for  under  the 
penal  law,  which  has  not  been  repealed  to  this 
day,  every  one  of  them  made  himself  liable  to 
imprisonment  and  banishment  to  Siberia. 

Immediately  thereupon  the  right  of  petition 
upon  public  questions  was  conceded  to  all 
citizens  by  a  Ukase  of  the  Tsar.  Rut  the 
right  of  petition  is  ineffective  without  the  right 
of  assembly;  and  that  right  was  enjoyed  by 
only  one  class  of  private  citizens  outside  the 
nobility — the  peasants,  who  have  their  com- 
munes governed  by  the  town-meeting.  The 
peasants  were  quick  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
new  privilege;  town-meetings  were  held  in 
many  districts  and  resolutions  were  adopted 
endorsing  in  substance  the  demands  of  the 
Zemstvo  Congress. 

The  masses  in  the  cities  had  no  legitimate 
channel  for  the  expression  of  their  opinions. 
All  forms  of  labor  organization  were  proscribed 
by  law,  but  with  the  development  of  the  factory 
System  in  Russia  this  restraint  upon  labor  be- 
came antiquated  and  impossible  to  enforce. 
A  thousand  men  employed  in  the  same  es- 
tablishment on  identical  terms  cannot  be  pre- 
vented from  meeting  to  discuss  such  changes 
in  the  labor  contract  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  desired  either  by  themselves  or  by  their 
common  employer.  When  open  meetings  are 
prohibited  by  law,  a  few  men  of  initiative  who 
are  able  to  command  a  following  among  their 


fellow-workmen  are  willing  to  run  the  risk  of 
meeting  in  secret.  Thus  the  absolute  pro- 
hibition of  trades-unions  fostered  the  growth 
of  Socialist  organizations  among  factory  oper- 
atives. 

THE   ASSOCIATION   OF   WORKERS 

Realizing  its  inability  to  check  the  Socialist 
agitation  by  mere  repression,  the  Government 
assumed  the  duties  of  a  labor  organizer.  Since 
1 90 1  associations  of  workmen  have  been  or- 
ganized under  the  auspices  of  the  police  in 
Moscow,  Odessa,  Minsk,  and  other  cities.  The 
latest  venture  was  the  Russian  Association  of 
Workers,  organized  at  St.  Petersburg  by  Father 
Gapon  in  1904.  Being  authorized  by  law,  it 
rapidly  grew  in  numbers  and  by  the  close  of 
the  year  had  a  membership  of  6,011  club- 
houses in  the  factory  district.  The  Socialist 
"committees"  looked  upon  the  Association 
with  distrust,  not  unmixed  with  jealousy,  but  it 
succeeded  in  gaining  an  influence  over  the 
masses  of  factory  workers,  whom  the  Socialist 
agitators  had  as  yet  been  unable  to  enlist. 

The  discharge  of  four  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation by  the  manager  of  the  works  where  thej 
were  employed  was  the  spark  which  started 
the  fire.  The  association  ordered  a  strike  at 
the  works.  Employees  of  other  factories  quit 
work  in  sympathy,  and  within  a  few  days  scores 
of  thousands  of  operatives  were  drawn  into  the 
strike  movement.  A  petition  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  labor  was 
framed  after  discussion  in  a  series  of  crowded 
public  meetings  in  the  clubrooms  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  petition  included  demands  of  a 
political  nature,  such  as  the  right  of  assembly, 
the  right  of  organization,  and  constitutional 
government  as  a  guaranty  of  political  liberties. 
The  tragic  story  of  the  march  of  iqp.ooo  work- 
men with  their  wives  and  children,  led  by  Father 
Gapon,  to  the  Tsar's  palace  on  January  22, 
1905,  need  not  be  retold.  By  shooting  unarmed 
men,  women,  and  children,  the  Government 
expected  to  crush  all  hope  of  liberty  by  striking 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  a  helpless  people. 

THE   RESULTS   OF   RED   SUNDAY 

The  effect  of  Red  Sunday  was  the  reverse  of 
what  had  been  expected.  Indignation  meet- 
ings, attended  by  scores  of  thousands  of  workers, 
were  held  in  the  streets  of  other  great  cities 
of  the  Empire.  The  unresisting  crowds  were 
invariably  dispersed  with  bloodshed.  This 
wanton  sacrifice  of  human  life  has  accomplished 
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what  the  Socialists  had  been  unable  to  do  by  beyond  the  one  hundred  thousand  mark — to 
thirty  years  of  agitation — the  traditional  faith  say  nothing  of  the  secret  revolutionary  societies 
in  the  "Little  Father"  was  killed  in  the  hearts  — were  unanimous  in  their  denunciation  of 
of  the  workmen.  The  subsequent  reception  this  scheme  to  perpetuate  the  rule  of  the  auto- 
by  the  Tsar  of  a  delegation  of  workmen  selected  cratic  Bureaucracy  under  the  guise  of  con- 
by  the  chief  of  police  of  St.  Petersburg  added  stitutional  reforms, 
to  the  tragedy  the  lacking  element  of  burlesque. 

The  Government  tried  to  placate  the  work-  THE  GREAT  ^ilroad  strike 

ing  people  by  creating  a  Commission  under  the  Most   important   among   those   associations 

chairmanship  of  Senator  Shodlovsky,  including  were  the  organizations  of  railway  men.     The 

members  elected  by  the  operatives  of  all  fac-  majority  of  the  Russian  railways  are  operated 

tories  in  St.   Petersburg,   to  inquire  into  the  by  the  Government;  the  employees  are  divided 

demands  of  labor.     But  the  workmen  mani-  into  two  classes,  civil  employees  and  workmen, 

fested   their   distrust   of   the   Bureaucracy   by  The  Government  had  some  years  ago  estab- 

unanimously  refusing  to  elect  their  represen-  lished  a  pension  fund  to  which  all  railroad 

tatives,  and  the  act  creating  the  Commission  employees  were  required  to  contribute  a  per- 

was  repealed.  centage  of  their  salaries,  but  they  were  given 

The  assassination  of  Grand  Duke  Sergius,  the  no  voice  in  the  management  of  their  own  funds, 
Tsar's  uncle,  within  less  than  a  month  after  the  administration  being  entirely  in  the  hands 
Red  Sunday  was  followed  a  fortnight  later  by  of  officials  appointed  by  the  Government.  This 
the  creation  of  a  Commission  instructed  to  was  a  standing  grievance.  The  railway  em- 
frame  a  plan  for  a  representative  assembly  with  ployees  were  naturally  drawn  into  the  general 
legislative  powers.  I  have  it  upon  good  movement  toward  organization.  Early  in  1905 
authority  that  it  was  the  fate  of  the  Grand  a  convention  of  representative  men  from  all  the 
Duke  that  decided  the  vacillating  Tsar  to  take  railway  systems  was  held  and  the  National 
this  step.  Russian  Railway  Union  was  organized.     The 

The  destruction  of  trie  Russian  fleet  by  the '  convention  took  the  ground  that  the  grievances 
Japanese,  a  series  of  crushing  defeats  on  land,  of  the  railway  men  were  closely  bound  up  with 
and  the  hoisting  of  the  red  flag  on  the  warship  the  Bureaucratic  system.  It  therefore  adopted 
Potemkin  in  the  Black  Sea,  are  but  a  few  of  the  a  political  platform  identical  with  that  of  all 
events  which  occurred  while  the  Commission  other  organized  bodies.  It  further  decided 
was  in  session.  The  act  creating  the  Imperial  to  back  up  its  demands,  if  need  be,  by  a  gen- 
Duma,  which  was  promulgated  on  August  19,  eral  strike  and  a  tie-up  of  the  railways. 
1905,  established  a  consultative  assembly  This  was  a  momentous  event.  The  railway 
hedged  in  on  all  sides  by  such  restrictions  as  shopmen  had  for  some  time  previous  been  under 
would  not  leave  it  even  the  freedom  of  deliber-  the  •  influence  of  Socialist  agitators ;  but  the 
ation.  A  high  property  qualification  excluded  engineers,  the  conductors,  and  the  station- 
from  the  franchise  the  wage-workers  of  the  city  masters  regarded  themselves  as  an  upper  class 
as  well  as  the  professional  class;  the  ignorant  and  held  aloof  from  plain  workmen.  Strikes 
peasantry,  however,  was  specially  favored  by  in  the  railway  shops  had  occurred  before,  but 
the  election  law.  It  was  the  obvious  intention  they  had  lacked  the  co-operation  of  the  trainmen 
of  the  Government  to  keep  out  cf  the  assembly  and  they  could  not  disturb  the  traffic  of  the 
all  "unsafe"  elements.  The  Duma  was  to  be  roads.  The  new  Railway  Union  was  an  or- 
a  body  composed  of  representatives  of  the  land-  ganization  of  that  very  aristocracy  among  rail- 
ed nobility  and  of  the  "  common  people"  whose  waymen  who  held  in  their  hands  the  running  of 
devotion  to  Autocracy  could  be  relied  upon.  trains  over  the  vast  area  of  the  Empire.     This 

Nine  months  before,  at  the  time  of  the  first  was  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  fight  for  political 

Zemstvo    Congress,   this    scheme    might    have  emancipation. 

been  accepted,  though  not  without  some  gram-  The   promulgation   of   the   act   establishing 

bling,  as  the  first  step  toward  the  peaceful  in-  the   Imperial   Duma   was   the   signal   for   the 

traduction  of  constitutional  government.     But  mobilization  of  the  revolutionary  forces.     The 

it  was  now  too  iate.     The  press,  which  wields  American  reader  is  hardly  able  to  realize  the 

a  powerful  influence  over  the  public  mind  in  difficulties   which   then   existed   and   to   some 

Russia,  and  the  numerous  professional  asso-  extent  still  exist  in  the  way  of  organization  in 

ciations  which  had  rapidly  grown  in  membership  Russia.     Nothing  could  be  done  in  the  open,  as 
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every  effort  would  be  frustrated  by  the  police,  from  the  centre  at  St.  Petersburg.  When  dis- 
whose  powers  were  unlimited;  the  press  connected  from  the  centre  the  local  official  is 
could  not  be  used  for  notices,  announcements,  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he  is  expected  to  do. 
or  reports,  since  all  printing  presses  were  then  The  central  Government  at  St.  Petersburg,  on 
under  the  strictest  supervision  of  the  censor;  the  other  hand,  cut  off  from  its  regular  channels 
the  telegraph  was  operated  by  the  Government  of  information,  was  unable  to  instruct  its  local 
and  was  therefore  barred  to  the  "conspirator" ;  agents  in  this  crisis.  Regular  government 
the  mails  could  not  be  trusted;  and  no  gather-  business  in  Russia,  as  elsewhere,  is  transacted 
ing  of  a  few  hundred  men  could  escape  the  by  mail;  but  the  forwarding  of  mails  was 
vigilance  of  the  detectives.  Under  such  con-  stopped  by  the  railway  strike.  Meanwhile 
ditions,  to  set  in  motion  hundreds  of  thousands  the  strikers  and  their  sympathizers  were  parad- 
of  men  scattered  over  thousands  of  miles  of  ing  the  streets  of  every  city  by  thousands,  carry- 
railway  was  a  gigantic  task;  yet  that  task  was  ing  the  red  flag;  everywhere  open-air  meetings 
performed  within  sixty  days.  were  held  and  revolutionary  addresses  enthusi- 
In  the  latter  part  of  October,  1905,  all  rail-  astically  applauded  by  the  crowds.  It  was  the 
way  employees  were  called  out  on  strike  and  duty  of  the  police  to  disperse  these  "mobs"; 
within  three  days  all  roads  were  tied  up.  The  in  some  cities  the  military  forces  were  called 
strike  movement  was  promptly  joined  by  not  out  against  the  unarmed  crowds;  and  many 
only  the  employees  of  nearly  all  the  factories,  paid  with  their  lives  the  penalty  of  breaking 
street  railways,  gas  works,  electric  plants  and  the  law;  but  the  dead  were  honored  by  the 
workshops,  but  also  by  professional  men,  govern-  people  as  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
ment  clerks,  city  magistrates,  merchants,  store-  their  funerals  were  made  the  occasions  for 
keepers  and  cabmen;  in  short,  the  industrial  impressive  political  demonstrations.  In  most 
system  of  the  country  was  brought  to  a  stand-  places,  however,  the  local  authorities  had  to 
still.  Strike  committees  were  immediately  tolerate  these  revolutionary  outbreaks,  because 
organized  everywhere,  which  included  repre-  they  had  no  .roops  at  hand  to  repress  them  and 
sentatives  of  all  associations  and  other  bodies  no  trains  were  running.  Since  no  newspapers 
in  sympathy  with  the  movement.  In  Moscow  were  issued  the  wildest  rumors  were  given  cre- 
tlie  court  clerks  had  a  delegate  on  the  com-  dence  by  the  people  as  well  as  by  the  authorities, 
mittee;  in  Irkutsk  the  merchants  met  and  It  was  subsequently  estimated  by  a  conservative 
elected  two  delegates  to  the  local  strike  com-  paper  published  by  Prince  Oukhmosky,  a 
mittee.  "Contributions  to  the  strike  fund  personal  friend  of  the  Tsar,  that  7,000,000  men, 
were  flowing  in  a  golden  stream,"  as  the  chair-  in  all  walks  of  life,  had  been  involved  in  the 
man  of  one  of  the  strike  committees  put  it  in  a  strike.  With  all  due  allowances  for  the  inaccu- 
convcrsation  with  the  writer.  The  merchants  racies  and  possible  exaggerations  of  such  csti- 
of  St.  Petersburg  gave  liberally  to  the  support  mates,  this  was  doubtless  in  point  of  numbers 
of  the  strikers  and  their  families,  and  private  the  greatest  popular  movement  ever  witnessed 
employers  voluntarily  paid  their  mm  their  in  history.  The  Government  was  overawed 
regular  wages  for  the  time  they  were  on  strike,  by  its  magnitude  and,  upon  the  advice  of 
This  sounds  paradoxical;  it  must  he  understood,  Count  Witte,  deemed  it  wise  to  yield.  A  mani- 
however,  that  this  was  primarily  no  contention  festo  was  issued  by  the  Tsar,  wherein  he  de- 
between  employers  and  employees,  butapolit-  clared  it  to  be  his  "inflexible  will"  to  grant 
ical  strike  against  the  Government.  "Why,  1  was  to  tie  people  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
mvself  on  strike;  I  stayed  away  from  the-  office,"  of  assembly  as  well  as  a  parliamentary  form  of 
explained  to  the  writer  an  old  friend,  who  is  a  government, 
civil  engineer  and  the  managing  partner  in  a  _  , 

5  n  c,     g   ,'      ,  ENTHUSIASM    <>VER   THE   TSAR'S    MANIFESTO 

large  construction  tirm  in  St.  Petersbui 

Fully  to  realize  the  confusion  produced  by  The  enthusiasm  of  the  masses  upon  the 
this  strike  in  all  branches  of  the  Russian  govern-  publication  of  the  Tsar's  manifesto  defies  de- 
ment, the  American  reader  must  layaside  for  the  scription.  In  every  city  of  the  Empire  from 
while  all  notions  inbred  in  him  by  a  training  in  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific  the  people,  without 
self-government,  beginning  in  the  schoolroom  distinction  of  sex  or  age,  rushed  into  the  streets 
and  continued  in  every  department  of  civic  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  the  popular  cause. 
life.  The  substance  of  the  Russian  bureau-  Eye  witnesses  from  various  eities  estimate  the 
cratic  system  is  that   everything   is  governed  crowds  by  scores  of  thousands.     Processions, 
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headed  by  regiment  bands  playing  the  "Mar- 
seillaise," once  more  paraded  the  streets  and 
military  officers  saluted  the  red  flag,  the  symbol 
of  Revolution.  Fiery  speeches  were  made  to 
the  assembled  multitudes  by  hitherto  unknown 
orators.  One  might  compare  it  to  the  closing 
night  of  a  hotly  contested  Presidential  cam- 
paign in  America,  yet  with  none  of  the  the- 
atrical effects  arranged  by  political  stage 
managers;  for  be  it  remembered  that  this  was 
the  first  entrance  into  politics  of  a  great  people 
whose  mouths  had  for  centuries  been  tightly 

era  crapr] 
Safes'-"' 

But  there  was  a  rude  awakening  to  the  dream 
of  a  Free  Russia.  The  peaceable  meetings  of 
unsuspecting  citizens  rejoicing  in  their  newly 
won  liberty  were  turned  into  scenes  of  carnage 
and  pillage  unheard  of  since  the  days  of  Tamer- 
lane. Gangs  of  thugs  were  formed  by  the  police 
into  quasi-patriotic  brigades;  after  religious 
services  in  the  churches,  these  proceeded  with 
national  flags  and  pictures  of  the  Tsar,  under 
the  leadership  of  local  officials  of  various  ranks, 
to  "slug  the  Jews,  the  cultured,  and  the  demo- 
crats." Everywhere  the  murderers  and  the 
robbers  were  doing  their  nefarious  work  under 
the  protection  of  the  soldiery,  commanded 
by  their  officers.  Companies  of  citizens 
promptly  armed  themselves  for  the  defenee 
of  life  and  property,  but  the  guns  of  the  army 
were  turned  upon  them  and  such  of  them  as 
escaped  with  their  lives  were  forced  to  retreat. 
The  local  Governors  refused  to  interfere. 

The  people  were  stupefied.  Was  the  Tsar's 
manifesto  but  a  stratagem,  to  delude  the  strike 
committees  into  calling  off  the  strike?  Was 
it  a  trap  laid  for  all  friends  of  freedom  in  order 
to  lure  them  into  the  open  and  thus  more  easily 
to  destroy  them?  Under  the  Russian  central- 
ized bureaucratic  system,  where  every  local 
official  is  always  awaiting  orders  from  some  one 
"higher  up,"  no  one  in  Russia  would  assume 
for  a  moment  that  the  local  authorities  would 
have  laid  themselves  open  to  prosecution  for 
grave  crimes  without  some  assurance  of  im- 
munity from  the  central  Government.  The 
very  fact  that  the  riots  broke  out  simultaneously 
in  places  so  far  apart  as  Odessa  and  Tomsk 
(in  Siberia)  and,  more  significant  still,  the 
identical  attitude  of  indifference  and  even 
direct  complicity  of  the  authorities  everywhere, 
lent  strength  to  the  common  belief  that  the 
butcheries  had  been  ordered  by  the  central 
Government.  It  would  matter  little  whether 
t  hsse  suspicions  were  right  or  wrong. 


Count  Witte,  who  regarded  himself  as  the 
father  of  the  Russian  Constitution,  sought  the 
co-operation  of  the  Liberal  leaders  and  was 
greatly  disappointed  when  his  overtures  were 
declined.  The  Count  possesses  the  talent  of 
winning  favor  with  foreign  correspondents  and 
this  attitude  of  distrust  manifested  by  "the 
Liberals  toward  the  Premier  was  regarded  by 
the  press  of  the  world  as  a  grave  blunder.  But 
the  Liberals  knew  what  the  outside  world  has 
learned  later,  that  Count  Witte  has  never  had 
any  real  power.  The  Government  was  vir- 
tually in  the  hands  of  a  court  cabal,  and  the 
Premier  was  regarded  as  an  intruder.  The 
Tsar,  a  man  without  will  power  and  unsteady 
in  his  friendships,  falls  under  the  influence  of 
every  clever  intriguer  who  happens  to  gain  his 
ear  for  the  moment.  The  consternation  created 
in  the  court  circles  by  the  general  strike  en- 
abled Count  Witte  to  wrest  from  the  Tsar  his 
signature  to  the  Manifesto  of  October  30th,  but 
the  cabal  was  still  there  and  by  no  means  willing 
to  give  up  its  power.  With  these  leaders  it 
was  a  fight  for  privilege,  for  indisturbed  posses- 
sion of  the  public  purse. 

Even  the  original  scheme  of  the  Duma,  shorn 
as  it  was  of  all  power,  was  dreaded  by  the  cabal 
as  the  beginning  of  the  end.  A  scheme  to 
counteract  it  was  formed.  A  number  of  "patri- 
otic" societies  under  different  names  were 
organized  by  General  Bogdanovitch,  with  the 
active  aid  of  local  governors  and  other  officials. 
By  a  series  of  riotous  manifestations  of  these 
"  patriots,"  it  was  intended  to  convince  the  Tsar 
that  the  masses  are  deeply  attached  to  Autoc- 
racy and  would  not  tolerate  even  the  slightest 
attempts  to  curtail  the  powers  of  their  beloved 
monarch;  so  let  the  Tsar  heed  the  warning 
voice  of  the  "true  Russian  people"  and  recall 
the  dangerous  innovation  before  the  country 
is  consumed  by  the  flames  of  anarchy.  A 
convention  of  these  patriotic  societies  was  held 
at  St.  Petersburg  about  the  middle  of  October, 
1905.  A  delegation  from  this  convention, 
headed  by  General  Bogdanovitch,  was  received 
by  the  Tsar,  who  was  assured  that  it  represented 
100,000  patriots  ready  to  give  up  their  lives  in  de- 
fense of  the  sacred  principle  of  Autocracy. 
Upon  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  the 
delegates  were  about  to  proceed  with  the  next 
number  on  their  program,  when  the  general 
railway  strike  was  declared,  which  detained 
them  in  St.  Petersburg  until  after  October 
30th.  As  soon  as  the  strike  was  called  off  they 
returned  to   their  homes  and  riots  broke  out 
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everywhere  against  the  Jews  and  the  Demo- 
crats. 

The  effect  of  these  riots  was  quite  the  reverse 
of  what  was  expected.  After  the  great  popular 
movement  which  found  expression  in  the 
political  strike  no  one  in  Russia  could  be  misled 
into  the  belief  that  the  .gangs  of  murderous 
thugs  and  demoralized  police  represented  the 
Russian  people.  No  one  felt  safe  with  his  life 
and  property  so  long  as  all  governors  and  chiefs 
of  police  whom  the  public  openly  accused  of 
conniving  at  or  directly  participating  in  the 
massacres  remained  in  office.  Young  men, 
university  students,  railway  employees,  and 
factory  operatives  banded  themselves  together 
into  military  associations  for  the  protection 
of  the  citizens.  All  confidence  in  the  good 
intentions  of  the  Government  was  gone.  Revo- 
lutionary agitators  in  every  city  urged  crowded 
audiences  to  overthrow  the  monarchy  and  to 
establish  a  republic. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Cabinet  of  Count 
Witte,  by  its  own  acts,  industriously  added 
fuel  to  the  flames.  The  Manifesto  of  October 
30th  was  accepted  by  the  people,  not  as  a  free 
gift  from  the  Tsar  but  as  a  treaty  of  peace  after 
a  stubborn  fight.  It  was  a  solemn  and  un- 
equivocal declaration  by  the  Government  that 
henceforth  the  people  were  to  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  complete  political  freedom.  The  people 
took  it  to  mean  such  freedom  as  is  enjoyed  by 
the  people  of  Great   Britain  and  the  United 


States.  But  no  sooner  was  the  strike  called 
off  than  the  Government  resorted  to  all  sorts  of 
irritating  cavils,  manifesting  an  intention  to 
take  back  the  freedom  that  had  just  been 
conceded. 

Russia  was  now  to  have  a  constitutional 
government,  and  yet  the  jails  were  filled  with 
men  and  women  held'for  conspiracy  to  establish 
a  constitutional  government.  The  people 
loudly  demanded  an  amnesty  for  all  political 
offenses.  Instead  of  giving  it  freely,  together 
with  the  Manifesto  of  October  30th,  the  Govern- 
ment tarried  until  thousands  of  people  in  many 
large  cities  surrounded  the  jails,  and  forced  the 
authorities  to  release  all  political  prisoners. 
Even  then  but  a  partial  amnesty  was  declared. 
The  people  were  to  be  free;  but  martial  law 
was  still  to  be  retained  in  Poland.  It  was 
later  repealed  by  Count  Witte  only  under  the 
threat  of  a  new  general  strike.  The  press  was 
to  be  free ;  yet  the  censor  was  not  removed  until 
the  typographical  union  passed  a  resolution  to 
declare  a  strike  on  any  periodical  sent  to  the 
censor  for  examination.  Backed  by  the  reso- 
lution of  their  workmen,  the  publishers  met  and 
resolved  to  ignore  the  censor. 

These  incidents,  and  many  more  of  a  similar 
character,  destroyed  all  public  confidence  in 
the  good  faith  of  the  Government.  The  evi- 
dences of  widespread  disaffection  in  the  army 
and  the  navy  pointed  to  the  most  opportune 
time  to  strike  the  decisive  blow  for  liberty. 
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HOW  THEY  HAVE  PROMOTED  NEIGIIP.ORLINESS  AMONG  ALL  CLASSES  IN  NORTHAMPTON, 
MASS.— UNRESTRICTED  FREE  READING  ROOMS  AND  TUTORING  OF  INDIVIDUALS— A  MUNI- 
CIPAL CLUBHOUSE  AND  ADJOINING  BUILDINGS  FROM  WHICH  ISSUE  IMPULSES  TO  BET- 
TERMENT IN  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE,  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS  AND  FLOWER  GARDENING 
—A    YEARLY    ATTENDANCE    NEARLY    TWICE    AS      LARGE    AS    THE     TOWN'S     POPULATION 

BY 


GEORGE    W.   CABLE 


A' 


,ND  after  all,"  says  the    general   reader, 
"I     do   not    see   how   you    can    hope 
to  make  that   sort  of   thing  interest- 
ing to  me." 

"Yet  I  do,"  replies  tin-  writer.  "You  talk  as 
several  hundred  fellow-townsmen  of  ours  in 
the  good  little  city  of  Northampton,  Massachu- 


setts, used  to  talk  before  we  made  it  interesting 
to  them.  But  now  they  arc  not  interested 
only,  but  actively  enlisted  with  us — by  hundreds 
1  say,  in  a  population  of  barely  twenty  thousand. 
In  April,  [905,  we  had  got  the  whole  town 
so  approvingly  interested  that  it  flung  all  its 
bunting  to  the  breeze  when  on  a  certain  day 
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our  mayor  and  seven  ex-mayors  and  the  heads  institution  as  our  courts  or  schools.     To  no 

of   all  our  public  institutions  welcomed    Mr.  other  activity  for  social  uplift  may  we  more 

and  Mrs.  Carnegie  among  us  to  dedicate  our  rightly  claim  resemblance  than  to  that  of  the 

beautiful  new  building."  "Carnegie    Trust"    in    the    ancient    Scottish 

The  writer  hopes  to  interest  you   because  city  of   Dunfermline,   whose   relations  to   the 

the  matter  is  capable  of  splendidly  rewarding  city's  public  schools  and  board  of  health  are 

the  attention  of  innumerable  towns  and  small  so  close  as  almost  to  obscure  the  line  of  di- 

cities   throughout    our   land,    and    because    it  vision.       This  likeness  we  may  cite  although 

can    never,    and    nowhere,    work    with    full  that   magnificent   benefaction  of  nearly   three 

effect  except  where  it  is  made  interesting  to  million   dollars,   with   its   beautiful   Pitancrief 

you.     And   really,   now,   are  you-  the  general  Park  and  Glen,  its  vast  swimming  baths  and 

reader,   or  are   you   not   a   particular   reader  gymnasium  and  its  School  of  Hygiene,  expends 

perfectly   aware    that    the    proverb,    "What's  nearly  twice  as  much  annually  as  our  whole 

everybody's    business    is   nobody's   business,"  plant  is  financially  worth, 
is  satire,  not  precept,  and  that  it  is  high  time         So  much  for  theory  and  scheme,  contrasts 

you  were  interested  in  this  sort  of  thing?  and  comparisons.     If,  now,  the  general  reader, 

"Oh,   yes,"   you   say,   "you  know  that  all  somehow   chancing   or   choosing   to    come   to 

this    noble    Settlement    work "  Northampton — a   town   having  its   mills   and 

But  our  Home-Culture  Clubs  are  not  factories  producing  eilks,  cutlery,  baskets, 
Settlement  work.  They  make  no  claim  to  brushes,  stockings,  etc.,  yet  much  more  and 
be  nobler  than  it,  or  newer;  in  fact'  they  are  longer  noted  as  a  seat  of  institutions — should 
two  years  older.  They  do  a  number  of  deign  to  look  for  the  Home-Culture  Clubs, 
things  which  it  does,  yet  Settlement  work  what  would  he  discover? 
is  just  what  they  are  not!  In  our  entire  Entering  from  any  direction  he  would 
scheme  there  is  no  "settlement,"  no  coloniza-  presently  find  himself  in  the  town's  one  chief 
tion  of  our  workers.  Our  field  is  not  a  business  thoroughfare,  with  the  union  rail- 
swarming  quarter  of  hand-toilers  in  any  way  station  at  one  end  of  its  brief,  strongly 
vast  city.  It  is  doubted  that  our  scheme  curved  half-mile,  and  Smith  College  at  the 
would  work  in  vast  cities.  For  a  century  other.  In  it  he  would  find  all  the  banks  and 
or  more  it  was  one  of  our  national  mistakes  public  halls  and  nearly  all  the  offices,  shops 
to  assume  that  the  form  of  government  best  and  churches,  the  courthouse,  the  city  hall, 
for  the  country  would  be  good  for  its  cities ;  the  high-school,  the  theatre  (a  most  admirable 
let  us  not  repeat  the  error  in  reverse  by  as-  one,  the  town's  own  property)  and  the  termini 
suming  that  the  social  remedies  requisite  of  all  the  trolley-car  lines.  So  strongly  would 
for  the  great  cities  are  best,  or  requisite,  or  he  find  this  broad  thoroughfare  curved  in 
even  good,  for  our  country  towns.  Our  order  to  meet  and  merge  into  the  principal 
Home-Culture  work  has  been  carefully  adapted  street  of  residence,  that  five  of  the  six  streets 
to  our  less  massive  urban  communities,  where  leaving  it  on  its  westerly  and  northerly  side 
it  may  grapple  the  faulty  conditions  of  social  would  meet  at  a  common  centre  close  by 
life  before,  they  have  gone  wrong  half  far  did  they  not  come  to  their  ends  at  or  near 
enough  to  justify  the  "settlement"  form  of  the  boundaries  of  a  property  comprising 
corrective  so  appropriate  in  our  cosmopolitan  some  three  acres  of  land  in  the  very  heart 
centres.  of  the  place;   and  this,  he  would  learn,  is  the 

Be  other  works  planned  as  they  may,  how-  property  of  the  Home-Culture   Clubs, 
ever,  it  is  one  of  our  fundamental  assumptions         It  fronts  on  three  streets  and  is  but  a  few 

that  this  movement  of  ours  in  Northampton  steps  from  two  others,  all  five  of  which  enter 

can  and  must  draw  a  large  share  of  its  life  Main  or  Elm  Street  but  one  square  away  on 

from  the  interest  and  practical  participation  the    curve    just    described.     At    the    junction 

of   our    general    public — our    general    reader,  of    Masonic    and    Center   Streets    stands    its 

as   we  may  say;  and   whatever  may  be   the  large  hall   for  gymnastics,   dramatics,   indoor 

ultimate     aspiration    of    other    such    works,  games    and    half-a-score    of   other    functions, 

in    the    great    cities    or    elsewhere,    our   aim,  Behind  it,  in  the  midst  of  the  enclosed  grounds, 

toward  which  we  have  already  made  notable  you    would    see    the    housekeeper's    "model 

progress,  is  to  become  one  of  the  vital  parts  cottage";     beyond    this,     with     their     backs 

of  our  body  politic,    as    much  a  municipal  turned  and  their  fronts  in  Gothic  Street,  are 
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the    School    of    Household    Arts    and    at    its 
right,  nearest  of  all  to  Main  Street,-  the  elegant 
new    clubhouse    containing    our    music    hall, 
art  rooms,  game  rooms,  offices,  class  rooms, 
and    "Strangers'    Rest."     We    spell    the    last 
with  initial  capitals.     The  grounds  are  graced 
— not     darkened — by    ancient     forest     trees, 
native  and  exotic    (for  they  are  the  grounds 
of    an    old    Northampton    homestead),    and 
here    are    the    already    attract ive    beginnings 
of  a  model  "informal"  flower-garden  covering 
the  whole  three  acres  and  specially  designed 
to   set   the   standards  of  public   taste   in   the 
artistic  yet  inexpensive  adornment  of  the  pri- 
vate home.     "The  private  home,"   we  say  in 
all  these  houses  and  grounds,  "is  the  public 
hope."     We    made    that    our    motto    seven- 
teen years  ago,  and  keep  it  on  a  front  leaf 
of  our  year-book.     We  -say  it  to  one  another 
in  our  staff  of  nine  salaried  workers  and  five 
other  paid   (short-time)  helpers.     "If  we  are 
to  lift  a  human  brother  so  that  he  will  stay 
lifted   without    letting  some  one  else  down," 
we  say  to  our  hundred  and  seventy-five  Smith 
College    student    volunteer    tutors    and    the 
nearly    as     many    city-resident     members    of 
our  council,  "we  must  lift  him  home  and  all." 
We  try  to  act  it  to  nearly  five  hundred  club- 
house members,  beneficiaries  of  these  groups 
of  workers,  and  they  reply  amen  with  grateful 
enthusiasm,   while   the   same   idea   goes  with- 
out saying,  throughout  the  town,  to  the  twice 
three    hundred    and    sixty-odd    husbands   and 
wives  whose  cottage  gardens  (to  that  number) 
are    this    year — seventh    season — enrolled    in 
our  Flower-Garden  Prize  Competition.     These 
hundreds    of    private    gardens,    changing    the 
aspect  of  whole  streets,  are  a  part  of  the  Home- 
Culture  Club's  smiling  physiognomy;  their  rosy 
cheeks,  as  we  may  say,  or  their  fragrant  lips, 
not  unlike  those  of  Barham's  "Lady   Jane," 

whose 

" — breath  had  the  odor  of  daffv-down-dillics." 

"Rut,"  you  ask,  "how  about  your  inside 
doings  and  your  results?  What  is  this  concern, 
after   all?" 

Well,  if  any  one  term  can  name  it  we 
might  call  it  our  People's  College.  In  so 
many  ways  that  there  is  no  room  here  to  tell 
them  all,  it  works  not  merely  for  culture  in 
the  home,  but  for  the  culture  oj  the  home, 
and  of  the  individual  for  the  home.  That  is 
another  of  our  bright  sayings — bright  because 
we  use  them  so  constant])'. 

But  behold!    Here  between  Lyman  House 


(our  earliest  domicile),  the  Harriet  James 
School  of  Household  Arts,  and  Carnegie 
House  (just  completed),  under  this  great 
English  oak  which  is  being  made  the  focal 
point  on  our  gardening  scheme,  stand — as 
luckily  for  us  as  anything  in  a  dime-novel— 
two  or  three  other  general  readers  and  our 
senior  secretary.  Secretary  for  women's  work, 
this  lady  is.  We  have  also  a  male  secretary 
for  men's  work,  a  college-students'  secretary, 
a  secretary  called  the  registrar  and  cashier, 
a  secretary  of  the  "Women's  Council" — we 
are  alive  with  secretaries.  Let  us  draw  near 
and  hear  what  is  being  said. 

"Yes,"  replies  to  her  a  general  reader,  "but 
how  do  you  carry  all  this  on  without  any 
domestic  colonization  of  your  workers?  It 
is  true,  as  I  perceive,  that  you  are  assisted 
by  scores  and  scores  of  college  students  who, 
for  their  own  education,  are  colonized;  but 
your  staff  of  expert  paid  workers  are  not 
colonized,  a  large  additional  volunteer  force 
are  home-dwellers  in  your  town,  and  you 
are  striving,  you  tell  me,  with  steadily  widening 
success,  to  bring  the  whole  work  to  where 
it  can  be  reduplicated  in  any  small  city, 
with  or  without  the  aid  of  college  students. 
These  buildings  show  that  you  see  a  value  in 
concentrating  much  of  your  work  at  one  point." 

"Yes,"  replies  the  senior  secretary,  "but 
the  ultimate  values  lie  in  a  centrifugal  ten- 
dency, and  so  bent  arc  we  on  these — which 
are  always  in  danger  of  being  overlooked 
— that  when  we  began  operations  our  only 
focus  was  the  post-office.  We  proposed 
to  do  everything  at  the  firesides  of  the  workers 
and  beneficiaries.  All  the  mutual  contact 
was  to  be  home  contact.  Hence  our  Reading 
Clubs.  They  numbered  from  four  to  eight 
members  each,  met  weekly  in  the  homes  of 
these  members,  reported  to  us  (on  a  printed 
postal-card  form)  what  books  they  had  read 
both  in  club  and  individually  apart,  and 
received  a  printed  bulletin  telling  in  detail 
and  in  totals  what  each  and  all  of  the  clubs 
had  read  in  the  previous  week.  They  read 
what  they  chose,  prompted  by  us  only  when 
they  sought  our  counsel,  our  supreme  purpose 
being  not  their  better  information  or  book- 
culture,  but  an  upbuilding  of  the  social  relation, 
the  spiritual  enrichment  of  the  social  life, 
the  restoration  of  lost  sentiments  and  habits 
of  neighborship,  across  dividing  social  lines 
however  proper  and  salutary.  These  home- 
culture  reading  clubs  one  year  reported  three- 
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quarters   of   a    million   pages   read    in    books  more  than  you  have  mentioned,  remain  free 

whose    merit  averaged  well    above  the  ordi-  to  all  ?" 

nary.  "No,   the    reading-rooms   and    game-rooms 

"But  we  very  early  saw  that  many  persons  are  as  free  as  ever,  but  for  full  membership  in 
who  needed  us  most  had  no  home  tastes,  and  the  clubhouse  there  is  an  initiation  fee  and 
some  knew  their  habitations  only  as  places  an  annual  due,  each  of  one  dollar,  which  admit 
in  which  to  eat  and  sleep  or  take  refuge  from  to  as  much  tutoring  without  further  pay 
the  weather.  And  so  we  opened  a  free  reading-  as  one  may  find  time  to  take.  Besides  which, 
room  exclusively  for  the  man  of  the  street,  however,  we  have  pay  classes  for  training 
with  no  restriction  not  laid  upon  him  in  in  technical  matters  under  salaried  experts: 
the  street  itself  by  the  police.  It,  too,  flour-  gymnastics,  dancing,  choral  singing,  cooking, 
ished,  and  from  these  twin  foundations  arose  embroidery,  gardening,  and  other  arts  and 
our  clubhouse.  The  clubhouse  enabled  us  at  accomplishments  of  health  and  home.  Our 
once  to  assume  two  new  functions  of  large  'Women's  Council'  of  more  than  a 
value:  one,  the  furnishing  of  social  amuse-  hundred  and  sixty  ladies  of  the  town 
ments  to  large  assemblages  of  young  people,  pay  the  same  annual  dues  as  the  clubhouse 
in  competition  with  concerns  doing  the  same  members  and  carry  on  a  number  of  activities 
thing  purely  for  commercial  gain  and  totally  which  relate  them  happily  with  the  homes 
without  social  responsibility;  and  another,  the  of  the  hand-toilers  in  field  and  street,  in  fact- 
tutoring  of  very  small  classes,  sometimes  even  ories  and  in  their  own  and  others'  domestic 
single    individuals,  in    any  branch  of  knowl-  service." 

edge   or   culture  they  most   desired,    college  So  we  leave  the  zealous  secretary  discours- 

students  and  others."  ing  as  we  turn  away  into  the  smallest  of  the 

"Tell  me,"   breaks  in   the  general  reader,  three    main    buildings.     In    this    School    of 

"how   did    you    ever    start    the   affair    finan-  Household  Arts  you  find  yourself  in  a  hand- 

cially?"  some  old  mansion,  faultlessly  kept,  decorated 

"We  began  it  and  ran  it  for  years,"    says  in  charming  taste  and  as  homelike  in  aspect 

the    secretary,    "on    the    annual    subscription  and    atmosphere   as    though    the   family    had 

of  only  some  eight  or  ten  townsmen  of  com-  just  stepped  out  into  the  garden,  although  its 

fortable  fortune.     But  by  and  by  it  seemed  drawing    rooms    are    the    clubrooms    of    the 

clearly  our  duty,  in  a  work  modeled  for  general  "Women's  Council." 

imitation,    to    solicit    our    municipal    public  work  by  committees 
to  make  the  work  their  own  by  sharing  in 

both  its  activities  and  its  support,  and  that  One  of  the  committees  of  the  Women's 
therefore  we  ought  to  address  it  more  wholly  Council  has  just  been  making  an  extensive 
to  their  local  benefit  by  dropping  off  the  house-to-house  canvass,  equipped  with  print- 
far-scattered  reading-clubs  and  concentrating  ed  circulars,  to  impress  upon  the  people  at 
upon  the  clubhouse  features,  where  far  more  large,  individually  and  by  word  of  mouth  in 
could  be  done,  with  larger  results  and  less  thcir  own  homes,  the  value  of  this  household- 
labor  and  cost.  arts   school,    its   disinterestedness,   what   it   is 

for,  how  it  works,  how  much,  and  how  little, 
it  costs.     A  second  committee  keeps  a  collec- 

"  Yet  to  these  homeside  clubs  we  said  tion  of  the  literature  of  domestic  science  up 
only  au  revoir,  and  already  it  seems  we  to  its  latest  pages  in  this  house,  for  the  use 
may  soon  be  able  to  resume  that  aspect  of  of  the  Council  and  of  whoever  else  may  care 
our  efforts,  advantaged  by  all  the  develop-  for  the  book-lore  of  the  subject.  A  third 
ments  of  library  extension  made  in  these  maintains  a  like  literature  of  garden-making, 
last  ten  years.  Meantime  their  place  has  A  fourth  canvasses  from  house  to  house  for 
been  far  more  than  filled  by  our  club-house  the  Flower-Garden  Prize  Competition,  en- 
tutored  classes,  and  the  public  has  come  rolling  competitors  and  prompting  and  re- 
to  our  support  in  funds  and  in  fruitful  activi-  ceiving  their  orders  upon  our  Flower-Garden 
ties,  and  regard  us  as  an  integral  part  of  its  Exchange  for  plants  and  shrubs  for  their 
social  machinery,  not  to  be  left  out  without  next  season's  planting.  A  fifth  operates  a 
grave  loss."  "Single-Picture     Loan     Exhibition,"     accom- 

"  Do  all  these  benefits,  which  must  be  many  panying  the  picture  with  an  account  of  its 
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artist,  an  acknowledgment  to  its  lender, 
and  critical  notes  pointing  out  in  an  educative 
way  why  and  how  the  picture  is  good;  and 
replacing  it  by  another  as  soon  as  interest  in 
it  flags.  A  sixth  and  very  large  committee 
visits  our  hundreds  of  competing  gardens 
during  their  season  of  bloom  and  perfection. 
A  seventh  made,  this  spring,  in  the  art  rooms 
of  our  Carnegie  house,  a  public  exhibition 
of  a  hundred  original  sketches  in  black- 
and-white  and  in  color,  from  the  hands  of 
the  leading  American  illustrators,  as  a  lesson 
in  that  phase  of  pictorial  art  most  intelligible 
to  the  popular  eye.  An  eighth  holds  a  semi- 
yearly  "Household  Exchange"  of  second- 
hand and  skilfully  made-over  household 
goods  and  wares.  A  ninth  last  winter  collected 
a  large  class  for  a  course  of  six  lectures  on 
practical  gardening*  from  a  distinguished 
scientific  gardener.  This  year  the  lectures 
are  to  be  twelve.  A  tenth  is  arranging  for 
a  private  conference  of  women  employers 
and  employees  to  seek,  through  mutual  counsel, 
the  easiest,  kindest,  wisest  and  quietest  ways 
of  establishing  better  practical  relations  be- 
tween mistress  and  maid. 

CLUBS  AND  CLASSES 

Such  are  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  aspects 
of  our  work.  We  might  tell  of  our  large 
class  of  Polish  immigrants  learning  English 
under  the  teaching  of  their  own  devoted 
priest;  or  of  our  classes  in  vocal  music,  in 
gymnastics  for  men,  for  girls,  and  for  children, 
or  in  dramatics;  of  our  several  athletic  teams; 
of  our  two  associations,  male  and  female, 
of  Old  Members,  for  mutual  culture  and  the 
advancement  of  the  general  cause;  or  of 
our  almost  crowded  course  of  free  lecture- 
under  the  management  of  a  committee  of  our 
townsmen;  or  of  an  Economic  Club  of  gentle- 
men of  scholarship  meeting  under  one  of 
our  roofs  once  a  month;  or  of  that  large, 
handsome  room  in  the  Carnegie  House,  already 
mentioned  as  our  "Stranger's  Rest,"  which 
has  a  separate  sidewalk  entrance  all  it-  own, 
and  whose  name  perpetually  brings  us  back 
to  the  sentiments  and  purposes  with  which 
we  set  out  seventeen  years  ago.  No  ad- 
mittance there  to  any  but  the  man  of  the  street. 
To  him  it  is  totally  free.  He  cm  come  there 
in  his  working  clothes  if  he  like-.  He  can 
read  the  newspapers  there.  He  must  not  shout, 
but  he  need  not  whisper.    He  can  converse,  can 


smoke,  can  dry  himself  if  he  is  wet,  can  rest 
if  he  is  tired.  He  can  meet  his  friends  there 
by  appointment,  or  can  have  word  left  for 
him.  by  telephone  informing  him  where  he 
can  have  a  job  to-morrow  if  he  wants  it.  By 
a  short,  light  corridor  he  can  venture  on  into 
a  beautiful  pool-room  and  without  cost  watch 
the  games,  or  play,  himself,  for  one  cent  and 
a  half  per  cue.  Upstairs  there  are  rooms 
where  he  can  be  taught  anything  he  wants 
to  learn.  It  will  make  no  difference  who  his 
friends  are,  or  whether  he  has  friends  or  not. 
He  can  get  friendship  there  if  he  wants  it, 
but  not  even  friendship  will  be  thrust  upon 
him.  The  whole  intent  of  the  thing  is  to 
help  him  to  be  a  good  American  citizen  and 
to  succeed  in  life  according  to  his  largest  at- 
tainable measure. 

In  April,  1905,  some  thirteen  hundred 
persons  gathered  to  dedicate  our  architectural 
outlavs  of  a  fund  granted  bv  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carnegie  on  the  light  condition  that  our 
yearly  income  and  outlay  be  increased  to  six 
thousand  dollars.  These  have  been  increased 
to  seven,  and  are  on  their  way  to  eight 
thousand.  Including  our  garden  people,  our 
total  of  workers  and  beneficiaries  is  over 
fifteen  hundred.  Two-thirds  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries are  Catholics  and  two-thirds  of  the 
workers  Protestants.  Every  minister  and 
priest  in  Northampton  is  our  outspoken 
friend.  About  two-fifths  of  our  whole  number 
are  male,  three-fifths  female.  Nearly  all  arc 
adults.  In  twelve  months  ending  with  May, 
1905,  the  total  attendance  in  our  house- 
in  their  regular  routine  of  work  was  slightly 
over  thirty-eight  thousand.  Next  year  there 
will  not  be  a  spare  yard  of  unemployed  space 
on  any  tloor  of  our  three  houses. 

WHAT  IS  BEING  ACCOMPLISHED 

Nevertheless  our  work  seems,  to  us,  still 
in  its  beginning.  New  functions  of  great 
value  develop  every  season,  though  we 
stoutly  avoid  doing  anything  which  can  be 
done  without  us.  We  believe  we  are  making 
our  work  a  municipal  asset  without  lapsing 
toward  institutionalism;  a  public  self-provision 
of  brotherly  love  and  universal  advantage; 
a  wqrk  for'  the  people,  and  one  which  oilier 
town  communities  may  repeat  in  their  own 
holders  with  equal  or  larger  success  and  find 
it  a  glad  and  beautiful  task. 
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CHINA,    AND    FOR   NEARLY  SIXTY   YEARS   INTIMATE    WITH    THE    BEST  THOUGHT   IN   THE   ORIENT) 


CAUGHT  by  the  failure  of  a  reaction  on 
which  she  had  staked  her  life  and  her 
throne,  the  Dowager  has  become  a 
convert  to  the  policy  of  progress.  She  has,  in 
fact,  outstripped  her  nephew.  During  her 
lifetime  she  may  be  counted  on  to  carry  forward 
the  cause  she  has  so  ardently  espoused.  She 
grasps  the  reins  with  a  firm  hand,  and  her 
courage  is  such  that  she  does  not  hesitate  to 
drive  the  chariot  of  state  over  many  a  new 
and   untried   road      She  knows  she  can  rely 


on  the  support  of  her  viceroys — men  of  her 
own  appointment.  She  knows,  too,  that  the 
spirit  of  reform  is  abroad  in  the  land,  and 
that  the  heart  of  the  people  is  with  her. 

THE   ECLECTIC    COMMISSION 

The  best  embodiment  of  this  new  spirit  is 
the  High  Commission  sent  out  in  1905  to 
study  the  institutions  of  civilized  countries, 
East  and  West,  and  to  report  on  the  adoption 
of  such  as  they  deemed  advisable.     The  mere 
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THE  DOWAGER   RMPRESS  OF  CHINA 
Who  for  many  years  has  been  the  real  ruler  of  the  Empire 


THE  PRESENT  EMPEROR  OF  CHINA 
With  whose  reform  ideas  the  Empress  Dowager  is  now  in  sympathy 
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sending  of  such  an  embassy  is  enough  to  make 
her  reign  illustrious.  The  only  analogous  mis- 
sion in  the  history  of  China  is  that  which  was 
despatched  to  India,  A.  D:  66,  in  quest  of  a 
better  faith,  by  Ming  Ti,  "The  Luminous." 
The  early  embassy  borrowed  a  few  sparks  to 
rekindle  the  altars  of  their  country;  the  present 
embassy  proposes  to  introduce  new  elements 
in  the  way  of  political  reform.  Their  first 
recommendation,  if  not  their  first  report, 
reaches  us  while  I  write,  and  in  itself  it  is 
amply  sufficient  to  prove  that  this  High  Com- 
mission is  not  a  show  designed  to  dazzle  or 
deceive.  The  Court  Gazette,  according  to  the 
China  Times,  gives  the  following  on  the  subject : 

"The  five  Commissioners  have  sent  in  a  joint  memorial, 
dealing  with  what  they  have  seen  in  foreign  countries 
during  the  last  three  months.  They  report  that  the 
wealthiest  and  strongest  nations  in  the  world  to-day  are 
governed  by  constitutional  government.  They  mention 
the  proclamation  of  constitutional  government  in  Russia, 
and  remark  that  China  is  the  only  great  country  that  has 
not  adopted  the  prim  iple.  As  they  have  carefully  studied 
the  systems  of  England,  the  United  States,  Japan,  etc., 
they  earnestly  request  the  Throne  to  fix  on  five  years  as  the 
limit  within  which  China  will  adopt  a  constitutional  form 
of  government." 

A  rescript  submits  this  recommendation  to 
the  council  of  state  to  advise  on  the  action 
to  be  taken.  If  that  venerable  body,  com- 
posed of  old  men  who  hold  office  for  life,  does 
not  take  umbrage  at   the  prospect  of  another 


tribunal  infringing  on  their  domain,  we  shall 
have  at  least  the  promise  of  a  parliament.  And 
five  years  hence,  if  the  decree  goes  forth,  it 
will  rend  the  veil  of  ages.  It  implies  the 
conferment  on  the  people  of  powers  hitherto 
unknown  in  their  history.  What  a  commotion 
will  the  ballot-box  excite!  But  it  is  too  early 
to  speculate. 

THE   EMPRESS    DOWAGER 

China  has  had  reigns  of  women  that  make 
a  figure  in  history — such  as  Lu  of  the  Han, 
and  Wu  of  the  Tong — but  she  has  no  law 
providing  for  the  succession  of  a  female  under 
any  conditions.  A  female  reign  is  abnormal 
and  the  ruler  a  monstrosity.  Her  character 
is  always  blackened  so  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  delineate.  Vet  in  every  instance  those 
women  have  possessed  a  rare  talent,  as  without 
uncommon  gifts  it  must  have  have  been  im- 
possible to  seize  a  sceptre  and  to  sway  it  over 
a  submissive  people.  Usually  they  are  de- 
scribed much  as  the  Jewish  chronicler  sketches 
the  character  of  Jezebel  or  Athaliah — cruel, 
licentious,  and  implacable.  They  destroy  the 
seed  royal,  they  murder  the  prophets,  and 
they  make  the  ears  of  the  nation  tingle  with 
stories  of  shameless  immorality. 

Among   these  we  shall   not  seek   a   parallel 
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for  the  famous  Empress  Dowager,  so  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  magazine  literature. 
In  tragic  vicissitudes,  if  not  in  length  of  reign, 
she  stands  without  a  rival  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  She  also  stands  alone  in  the  fact  that 
her  destinies  have  been  interwoven  with  the 
foreign  invasions.  Twice  has  she  fled  from 
the  gates  of  a  fallen  capital  and  twice  has  the 
foreign  conqueror  permitted  her  to  return. 
Without  the  foreigner  and  his  self-imposed 
restraint,  there  could  have  been  no  Empress 
Dowager  in  China.  Does  she  hate  the  for- 
eigner for  driving  her  away  or  does  she  thank 
him  for  her  repeated  restoration? 

The  daughter  of  Duke  Chao  (the  slave-girl 
story  is  a  myth),  she  became  the  secondary 
wife  of  Hienfung  in  1843  or  *844,  and  her 
sister  somewhat  later  became  consort  of  the 
Emperor's  younger  brother.  Having  the  hap- 
piness to  present  her  lord  with  a  son,  she  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Empress  and  began  to 
exert  no  little  influence  in  the  character  of 
mother  to  an  heir-apparent.  Had  she  not 
been  protected  by  her  new  task,  her  childless 
rival  might  have  driven  her  from  court  and 
appropriated  the  boy;  she  had  instead  to  admit 
a  joint  motherhood,  which  in  a  few  years  led 
to  a  joint   regency. 

HER   FIRST   REGENCY 

Scarcely  had  the  young  Empress  become 
accustomed  to  her  new  dignity  when  the  fall 
of  Taku  and  Tientsin,  in   i860,  warned  the 


Emperor  of  what  he  might  expect.  Taking 
the  two  imperial  ladies  and  their  infant  son, 
he  retired  to  Jehol  on  the  borders  of  Tartary 
in  time  to  escape  capture.  There  he  heard  of 
the  burning  of  his  summer  palace  and  the 
surrender  of  his  capital.  Whether  he  suc- 
cumbed to  disease,  or  whether  a  proud  nature 
refused  to  survive  his  disgrace,  we  know  not. 
What  we  do  know  is  that  on  his  death,  in  1861, 
two  princes,  Suchun  and  Tuonhwa,  organ- 
ized a  regency  and  brought  the  court  back  to 
the  capital  about  a  year  after  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  had  been  signed  by  Prince  Kung  as  the 
Emperor's  representative.  Prince  Kung  was 
not  included  in  the  council  of  regency,  and  he 
knew  that  he  was  marked  for  destruction. 
Resolving  to  be  beforehand,  he  found  means  to 
consult  with  the  Empresses,  who  looked  to  him 
to  rescue  them  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Council 
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COAL  MINE  AT  WEIHIEN,  SHANTUNG 

of  Eight.  On  the  2nd  of  December  the  blow 
was  struck;  all  the  members  of  the  Council 
were  seized;  the  leader  was  put  to  death  in  the 
market-place,  some  committed  suicide,  and 
others  were  condemned  to  exile.  A  new  regency 
was  formed,  consisting  of  the  two  Empresses 
and  Prince  Kung,  the  latter  having  the  title 
of  "Consulting  Regent." 

What  part  the  Empress  Mother  had  taken 
in  this,  her  first  coup  d'ttat,  is  left  to  conjecture. 
Penetrating  and  ambitious,  she  was  not  content 
to  be  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Eight.  The 
senior  Empress,  or  prima-donna,  yielded  to 
the  ascendency  of  a  superior  mind,  as  she 
continued  to  do  for  twenty  years. 

There  was  another  actor  whom  it  would  be 
wrong  to  overlook — Kweiliang,  the  good  se< 
retary  who  had  signed  the  treaties  at  Tientsin. 
His    daughter    was    Prince    Kung's    principal 


wife,  and  though  too  old  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  court  revolution,  it  was  he  who 
prompted  Prince  Kong,  who  was  young  and 
inexperienced,  to  strike  for  his  life. 

The  reigning  title  of  the  infant  Emperor 
was  changed  from  Kisiang,  'good  luck,'  to 
Tungchi,  'joint  government,' and  the  Empire 
acquiesced  in  the  new  regime. 

One  person  there  was,  however,  who  was 
not  quite  satisfied  with  the  arrangement.  This 
was  the  restless,  ambitious  young  Dowager. 
The  Empire  was  quiet;  and  things  went  on  in 
their  new  course  for  years,  Prince  Kung  all 
the  time  growing  in  power  and  dignity.  His 
growing  influence  gave  her  umbrage,  and  one 
morning  a  decree  from  the  two  Dowagers 
stripped  him  of  power  and  confined  him  a 
prisoner  to  his  palace.  His  alleged  offense 
was  want  of  respect  to  their  majesties;  he 
threw  himself  at  their  feet  and  implored  for- 


giveness. 


The  ladies  were  not  impla cable;  he  was 
restored  to  favor  and  clothed  with  all  his 
former  dignities,  except  one.  The  title  of 
Ichengwong,  'joint  regent,'  never  reappeared. 

In  18S1  the  death  of  the  Senior  Dowager 
left  the  second  Dowager  alone  in  her  glory. 
So  harmoniously  had  they  co-operated  during 
their  joint  regency  and  so  submissive  had  the 
former  been  to  the  will  of  the  latter,  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  suspicion  of  foul  play. 
Yet  such  suspicions  are  always  on  the  wing. 
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like    bats    in    the    twilight     of    an    Oriental 
court. 

On  the  death  of  Tungchi,  the  adroit  selec- 
tion of  a  nephew  of  three  summers  to  succeed 
to  the  throne  as  her  adopted  son  gave  the 
Empress  Dowager  the  prospect  of  another 
long  regency.  Recalled  to  power  by  the  reac- 
tionaries in  1898,  after  a  brief  retirement,  she 
dethroned  her  puppet  by  a  second  coup  d'etat. 
During  the  ruinous  recoil  that  followed,  she 
had  the  doubtful  satisfaction  of  feeling  herself 
sole  autocrat  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  Was  it 
not  the  satisfaction  of  a  gladiator  who  seated 
himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars  in  a  burn- 
ing amphitheatre?  Was  she  not  made  sensi- 
ble that  she,  too,  is  a  creature  of  circumstances, 
when  her  ill-judged  policy  compelled  her  a 
second  time  to  seek  safety  in  flight?  A  help- 
less fugitive,  how  could  she  conceive  that  for- 
tune held  in  reserve  brighter  days  for  her  than 
she   had   ever   experienced? 

Accepting  the  situation  and  returning  with 
the  Emperor,  the  Empire  and  the  world  have 
accepted  her;  and  taught  by  experience,  she 
is  now  engaged  in  the  congenial  task  of  re- 
constructing the  Chinese  people.  Advancing 
years,  consciousness  of  power,  and  willing 
conformity  to  the  freer  usages  of  European 
courts,  all  conspire  to  lead  her  to  throw  aside 
the  veil  and  to  appear  openly  as  the  chief 
actor  on  this  imperial  stage. 

Two  years  ago  her  seventieth  birthday  was 
celebrated  with  great  pomp — although  she  had 
forbidden  her  people  to  be  too  lavish  in  their 
loyalty.  At  Nuchang,  Tuan  Fang,  who  was 
acting  viceroy,  gave  a  banquet  at  which  he 
asked  me  to  make  a  speech  in  her  honor.     The 


BRIDGE  ON  THE  SHANTUNG   RAILROAD 
About  35  miles  from  Tsingtao 

task  was  a  delicate  one  for  a  man  who  had 
borne  the  hardships  of  the  siege  in  1900,  but  I 
accepted  it  and  excused  the  Dowager  on  the 
principles  of  British  law  that  "the  king  can  do 
no  wrong,"  throwing  the  blame  on  her  min- 
isters, and  pronounced  a  eulogy  on  her  talents 
and  her  public  services. 

THE   PERSONALITY   OF   THE   EMPRESS 

The  question  arises,  do  we  know  her  in 
person  and  character?  Have  we  not  seen 
her  in  that  splendid  portrait  executed  by  Miss 
Carl,  and  exhibited  at  St.  Louis?  If  we  sus- 
pect the  artist  of  flattery,  have  we  not  a  gallery 
of  photographs  in  which  she  shows  herself  in 
many  a  majestic  pose?  Is  flattery  possible  to  a 
sunbeam?  We  certainly  see  her  as  truly  as 
we  see  ourselves  in  a  mirror  ?  As  to  character, 
it  is  too  soon  to  express  an  opinion. 

To  pencil  and  sunbeam  add  word-pictures 
by  men  and  women  from  whose  critical  eyes 
she  has  not  concealed  herself,  and  we  may 
confidently  affirm  that  we  know  her  personal 
appearance  as  well  as  we  know  that  of  any 
lady  who  occupies  or  shares  a  European  throne. 
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Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor,  1854  Dr.  John.  is;>.->  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  1850 

I  HE  THREE  SENIOR  MISSIONARIES  TO  CHINA 
Willi  the  dates  of  their  arrival 


A  trifle  under  the  average  height  of  European 
ladies,  so  perfect  arc  her  proportions  and  so 
graceful  her  carriage  that  she  seems  to  need 
nothing  to  add  to  her  majesty.  Her  features 
arc  vivacious  and  pleasing  rather  than  beau- 
tiful. Her  complexion  is  not  yellow,  hut  sub- 
olive;  and  her  face  is  illuminated  hy  orbs  of 
jet  half-hidden  by  dark  lashes,  behind  which 
lurk  the  smiles  of  favor  or  the  lightning  of  her 
anger.  No  one  would  take  her  to  be  more 
than  forty. 

She  carries  a  tablet  on  which,  even  during 
a  conversation,  she  jots  memoranda.  Her 
pencil  is  the  support  of  her  sceptre.  With  it 
she  sends  out  her  autograph  commands,  and 


with  it  she  inscribes  those  pictured  characters 
which  are  worn  as  the  proudest  decorations  of 
her  ministers.  I  have  seen  them  in  gold 
frames  in  the  hall  of  a  viceroy. 

The  elegance  of  her  culture  excites  sincere 
admiration  in  a  country  where  women  arc 
illiterate,  and  the  breadth  of  her  understanding 
is  such  as  to  take  in  the  details  of  government. 
She  chooses  her  agents  with  wise  judgment 
and  shifts  them  from  pillar  to  post  so  that 
they  may  not  forgel  their  dependence  on  her 
will.  Without  a  parallel  in  her  own  country, 
she  is  sometimes  compared  with  Catherine  II., 
of  Russia.  She  has  the  advantage  in  the 
decency   of  her   private   life. 
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It  is  little  more  than  four  years  since  the 
Restoration,  as  we  may  call  the  return  of  the 
Court  in  January,  1902.  In  this  period  it  is 
cafe  to  say  that  more  sweeping  reforms  have 
been  decreed  than  were  enacted  in  half  a 
century  by  any  country,  if  we  except  Japan, 
whose  example  the  Chinese  profess  to  follow, 
and  France  in  the  Revolution,  of  which 
Macaulay  remarks  that  they  "changed  every- 
thing from  the  rites  of  religion  to  the  fashion 
of  a  shoe-buckle." 

In  1895  China's  entire  fleet  <vas  destroyed 
by  the  Japanese.  At  present  they  have  a 
squadron  under  each  viceroy;  but  all  com- 
bined would  hardly  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
navy.  That  they  intend  to  create  a  navy  may 
be  inferred  from  the  establishment  of  a  Naval 
Board.  In  view  of  the  exploits  of  Japan,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  Japanese,  they  are  cer- 
tain to  develop  this  feeble  plant  and  to  make 
it  formidable  to  somebody — perhaps  to  them- 
selves. 

In  i860  a  wild  horde  with  matchlocks  and 
bows,  the  Chinese  army  is  now  supplied  in  part 
with  repeating  rifles,  trained  in  Western  drill, 
and  dressed  in  uniforms  of  the  Western  type. 
The  manoeuvres  that  took  place  near  Peking 
last  autumn  made  a  gala  day  for  the  Imperial 
Court,  which  expressed  itself  more  than 
satisfied  with  the  splendor  of  the  spectacle. 
The  contingent  belonging  to  the  province  is 
40,000,  and  the  total  thus  drilled  and  armed 
is  not  less  than  200,000.  Next  fall  the  troops 
of  five  provinces  are  to  meet  in  Honan.  Thanks 
to  railroads,  something  like  concentration  is 
coming  within  the  range  of  possibility.  Not 
deficient  in  courage,  what  these  raw  battal- 
ions need  to  make  them  effective  is  confidence 
in  themselves  and  in  their  commanders. 
Lacking  in  the  lively  patriotism  which  makes 
heroes  of  the  Japanese,  these  fine  big  fellows 
are  not  machines  but  animals. 

NATIVE   MINING   ENTERPRISES 

In  the  mind  of  China,  wealth  is  the  correl- 
ative of  strength.  Hence  the  treasures  hidden  in 
the  earth  could  not  be  neglected  when  they 
had  given  up  the  follies  of  geomancy  and  saw 
foreigners  prospecting  and  applying  for  con- 
cessions to  work  mines.  At  first  such  applica- 
tions were  met  by  a  puerile  quibble  as  to  the 
effect  of  boring  on  the  "pulse  of  the  dragon" 
— in  their  eyes  not  the  guardian  of  a  precious 
deposit,  but  the  personification  of  "good  luck." 
To  find  lucky  locations  and    to  decide  what 


might  help  or  harm  was  the  function  of  a 
learned  body  of  professors  of  Jungschui,  a 
false  science  which  held  the  people  in  bondage 
and  kept  the  mines  sealed  up  until  our  own 
day.  Gradually  they  are  shaking  off  the 
incubus  and  are  forming  companies  for  the 
exploitation  of  all  sorts  of  minerals.  The 
government  has  formed  elaborate  regulations, 
limiting  the  share  of  foreigners  and  encour- 
aging their  own  people  to  engage  in  mining 
enterprises. 

A  similar  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
sentiment  as  to  railroads.  At  first  dreaded 
as  an  instrument  of  foreign  aggression,  they 
are  now  understood  to  be  the  best  auxiliaries 
for  national  defence.  It  has  further  dawned 
on  the  minds  of  a  grasping  mandarinate  that 
they  may  be  utilized  as  a  source  of  revenue. 
If  stocks  pay  well,  why  should  not  the  Govern- 
ment hold  them?  "Your  railroads  pay  10  per 
cent. — that's  the  sort  of  railroads  we  want  in 
China,"  said  one  of  the  Commissioners  at  a 
banquet  in  England. 

The  building  of  railroads  has  been  slow  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  telegraph.  The 
provinces  are  covered  with  wires.  Governors 
and  captains  consult  with  each  other  by  wire 
in  preference  to  a  tardy  exchange  of  written 
correspondence.  The  people,  too,  appreciate 
the  advantage  of  communication  by  a  flash 
with  distant  members  of  their  families,  or 
settling  questions  of  business  in  remote  places 
without  stirring  from  their  own  doors. 

The  wireless  telegraph  is  also  at  work;  a 
little  manual  translated  by  a  native  Christian 
tells  them  how  to  use  it. 

china's  postal  system 

China's  weakness  is  not  wholly  due  to  back- 
wardness in  arts  and  sciences.  Is  it  not 
equally  to  be  ascribed  to  defective  connection 
of  parts,  and  to  want  of  communication  be- 
tween places?  Hence  the  absence  of  a  sense 
of  solidarity — the  predominance  of  local  over 
national  interests.  For  this  disease  the  remedy 
is  found;  the  rail  and  wire  arc  rapidly  welding 
the  members  of  the  Empire  into  a  solid  unity. 

China  has  long  possessed  a  postal  system: 
mounted  couriers  for  official  despatches;  foot 
messengers  for  private  persons.  The  Govern- 
ment provides  the  former;  the  merchant 
companies  the  latter.  The  modernized  post- 
office  now  operating  in  every  province  provides 
for  both.  To  most  of  the  large  towns  the  mails 
are  carried  by  steamboat  or  steam  car. 
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The  people  appreciate  the  change,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures:  In  1904 
stamps  were  sold  to  the  amount  of  $400,000. 
In  1905  the  sale  rose  to  $600,000 — an  advance 
of  50  per  cent,  in  one  year. 

Sir  Robert  Hart  is  the  father  of  China's 
postal  system.  With  patience  and  prudence 
he  has  overcome  opposition,  given  it  a  thorough 
organization,  and  secured  for  it  the  confidence 
of  princes  and  people.  Already  does  the 
Government  look  to  it  as  a  prospective  source 
of  revenue. 

THE   CUSTOMS    SERVICE 

To  the  maritime  customs  service  Sir  Robert 
has  been  a  foster-father.  Provided  for  by  the 
treaty,  it  was  in  operation  before  he  took 
charge  in  1882;  but  to  him  belongs  the  honor 
of  having  nursed  the  infant  up  to  vigorous 
maturity  by  the  unwearied  exertions  of  nearly 
half  a  century.  While  the  post-office  is  a  new 
development,  the  maritime  customs  have  long 
been  looked  upon  as  the  most  reliable  branch 
of  the  revenue  service.  China's  debts  to  for- 
eign countries,  whether  for  loans  or  indemni- 
ties, are  invariably  paid  from  the  customs 
revenue.  The  Government,  though  disin- 
clined to  have  such  large  concerns  adminis- 
tered by  foreign  agents,  is  reconciled  to  the 
arrangement  by  finding  it  a  source  of  growing 
income.  The  receipts  for  1905  amounted  to 
35,111,000  taels — $26,405,000.  In  volume  of 
trade  this  shows  a  gain  of  11  \  per  cent,  over 
1904;  but  owing  to  a  favoring  gale  from  the 
happy  isles  of  high  finance,  in  sterling  value 
the  gain  is  1  7  per  cent. 
■  To  a  thoughtful  mind,  native  or  foreign,  the 
maritime  customs  are  not  to  be  estimated  by 
a  money  standard.  They  rank  high  among 
the  agencies  working  lor  the  regeneration  of 
China.  They  furnish  an  object  lesson  in 
official  integrity — showing  how  men  brought 
up  under  the  influence  of  Christian  morals 
can  collect  large  sums  and  pay  them  over 
without  a  particle  sticking  to  their  lingers. 
While  the  local  commissionaries  have  carried 
liberal  ideas  into  mandarin  circles,  all  along 
the  sea-coast  and  up  the  great  rivers  into  the 
interior.  Sir  Robert,  the  (I.  G.,  as  he  is  called), 
has  been  the  advocate  of  every  step  in  the  way 
of  reform,  at  headquarters. 

SIR   ROBERT   HART 

Another  man  in  his  position  might  have 
been  contented  to  be  a  mere  fiscal  agent,  but 


Sir  Robert  Hart's  fertile  brain  has  been  unceas- 
ingly active  for  nearly  half  a  century  in  devising 
schemes  for  the  good  of  China.  All  the  honors 
and  wealth  that  China  has  heaped  on  this 
trusted  adviser  are  far  from  being  sufficient  to 
cancel  its  obligations.  It  was  he  wmo  prompted 
a  timid,  groping  government  to  take  the  first 
steps  in  the  way  of  diplomatic  intercourse.  It 
was  he  who  led  them  to  raise  their  school  of 
interpreters  to  the  rank  of  a  diplomatic  college. 
He  it  was  who  made  peace  in  the  war  with 
France;  and  in  1900,  after  the  flight  of  the 
Court,  he  it  was  who  acted  as  intermediary 
between  the  foreign  powers  and  Prince 
Ching. 

In  May,  1906,  two  ministers  were  appointed 
by  the  Throne  to  take  charge  of  the  entire 
customs  service,  with  plenary  powers  to  reform 
or  modify  at  pleasure.  Sir  Robert  was  not 
consulted  nor  was  he  mentioned  in  the  decree. 
He  was  not  dismissed  but  virtually  superseded. 
America  and  the  European  powers  took  alarm 
for  the  safety  of  interests  involved  and  united 
in  a  protest.  The  Government  explained 
that  it  was  merely  substituting  one  tribunal 
for  another,  creating  a  dual  headship  for  the 
customs  service  instead  of  leaving  it  under  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Affairs — a  board  already 
overburdened  with  responsibilities.  They  gave 
a  solemn  promise  that  while  Sir  Robert  re- 
mained there  should  be  no  change  in  the  status 
or  powers,  and  so  the  matter  stands.  The 
protest  saved  the  situation,  for  the  present; 
explanation  and  promise  were  accepted;  but 
the  Government  (or  rather  the  two  men  who 
got  themselves  appointed  to  a  fat  office)  re- 
main under  the  reproach  of  discourtesy  and 
ingratitude.  The  two  men  are  Ticliang,  a 
Manchu,  and  Tang  Shaoyia.  a  Chinese.  The 
latter,  I  am  told  on  good  authority,  is  to  have 
£30,000  (8145,800)  per  annum.  The  other 
will  not  have  less.  This  enormous  salary 
is  paid  to  secure  honesty. 

In  China  every  official  has  his  salary  paid 
in  two  parts — one  called  regular  "stipend"; 
the  other  "solatium  to  encourage  honesty." 
The  former  is  counted  by  hundreds  of  taels; 
the  latter  by  thousands  -especially  where  there 
is  a  temptation  to  peculate.  What  rottenness 
at  the  core  is  betrayed  by  this  parasitic  excres 
cent  e! 

A  new  development  worthy  of  all  praise  is 
the  opening  by  Imperial  command  of  a  school 
for  the  training  of  officials  for  the  customs 
service.     It   is   a    measure   which   Sir   Robert 
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Hart,  with  all  his  public  spirit,  never  ventured  reading  and  expounding  newspapers  for  the 

to  recommend,  because  it  implies  the  speedy  benefit  of  those  who  are  unable  to  read  for 

replacement  of  the  foreign  staffs  by  trained  themselves.     Numerous   rooms   may   be   seen 

natives.  at  the  street  corners,  where  men  are  reciting 

the  contents  of  a  paper  to  an  eager  crowd. 

NEWSPAPERS   AND   READING    ROOMS  These  ^  &  ^  of  ^  ^^  reforms  ^ 

Within  this  period  of  reform  the  daily  press  are  coming  into  the  Empire  with  the  era  of 

has  taken  the  Empire  by  storm.     Some  twenty  change.   Progressive  measures  are  being  taken 

journals  have  sprung  up  under  the  shadow  of  at  the  Court,  under  the  direction  of  the  Empress 

the  throne,  and  they  are  not  gagged.     They  Dowager,  and  through  the  mass  of  the  people 

go  to  the  length  of  their  tether  in  discussing  the  leaven  of  advance  is  working.     The  empire 

affairs  of  state,  notwithstanding  frequent  hints,  has  felt  the  stimulus  of  the  example  of  Japan 

Refraining  from  open  attacks,  they  indulge  in  and  the  extension  of  railroads,  telegraph,  and 

covert   criticism   of   the   Government   and   its  postal  facilities,  and  is  responding.     All  these 

agents.  things   give   promise   of   a   great   advance   in 

The  reading  room  is  a  new  institution  full  of  Chinese  civilization  within  the  life  time  of  the 

promise.     It  is  not  a  library  but  a  place  for  present  generation. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  REFORM  IN 

PACKINGTOWN 

CLEANLINESS  INSTEAD  OF  DIRT  IN  SOME  OF  THE  PACKING  HOUSES— HOW  THE 
NEW  "HOOF-TO-CAN"  INSPECTION  LAW  WORKS— A  CITY  INSPECTION  THAT  DOES 
NOT  INSPECT  AND  THAT  STILL  PERMITS  A  TRAFFIC  IN  DISEASED  MEAT— THE 
PROBLEM  OF  MAKING  THE  REFORM  THOROUGH  AND  PERMANENT  NOT  YET  SOLVED 

BY 

ISAAC   F.  MARCOSSON 

I  WENT    to    Chicago  in    February    and  the  smell  of  slaughter  and  of  cattle  was  still  in 

visited     Packingtown.      A     raw     wind  the  air.     But  in  the  packing  houses  glistened 

swept   the    yards,    driving    the    reek    of  newly  cleaned  windows;    trucks,    tables,  and 

the  slaughter  and  filth  of  cattle  to  every  corner,  floors  showed  signs  of  recent  scrubbing;  the 

Over  the  acres  of  pens,  black  smoke  hung  like  inside  walls  were  freshly  painted   or    whitc- 

a    pall.     In    the    great    packinghouses — "the  washed;    concrete  was  replacing  wood.     New 

kitchens  of  the  nation" — the  light   straggled  and  detached  toilet-rooms  had  been  put  in. 

through  dirt-crusted  windows,  and  in  scores  The  women  wore  blue  uniforms  and  many  men 

of  rooms  pale-faced  men,  women,  and  children  were  in  white  duck.    On  all  sides,  in  English  and 

worked   in   damp   and   darkness.     Meat   was  foreign    languages,    blazed    the    words    "Be 

bundled  about  like  wood.     Tables,  trucks,  and  Clean!"     Order  was  succeeding  disorder,  for 

walls  were  unclean;    slimy  dirt  oozed  up  be-  the  cleansing  of  Packingtown  had  begun, 
tween  cracks  in  the  floors;    toilet  rooms  were         For  years   the   Chicago   packers   developed 

inadequate  and  opened  into  workrooms.  There  their  great  industry  with  complete  disregard  of 

were  few  places  in  which  to  eat  or  wash  and  the  health  and  comfort  of  their  employees,  and 

the  employees  were  untidy.    It  was  a  riot  of  dirt  of  the  health  and  stomachs  of  the  people  who 

and  disorder,   and   everywhere  was  an  inde-  bought  their  products.     Nothing  was  wasted, 

scribable  stench.  so  the  traffic  in  diseased  meat,  particularly  in 

I  went  to  Chicago  in  August,  six  months  cans,   flourished.     Then  a  man  with  a   book 

later.     A  hot  sun  beat  fiercely  down  on  the  stirred  the  stomach  of  the  nation  and  helped 

yards.     Smoke  still  hung  over  the  pens  and  to  arouse  its   conscience. 
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The  wide-spread  agitation  which  followed, 
resulting  in  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Meat 
Inspection  bill,  proved  the  need  of  drastic  re- 
form in  the  packing  industry.  By  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
drew  up  new  meat  regulations,  providing,  among 
other  things,  for  rigid  sanitation  in  the  packing 
houses  and  an  enlarged  inspection,  "from  hoof 
to  can."  The  packers,  who  had  succeeded  in 
eliminating  from  the  original  bill  the  clauses 
providing  that  the  date  of  canning  be  put  on 
the  packages  and  that  they  defray  the  cost  of 
inspection,  promised  immediate  compliance. 
I  went  to  see  how  the  new  law  worked. 

CHANGES    IN   THE    BIG    HOUSES 

I  visited  Armour's,  Swift's,  and  Nelson 
Morris  &  Co's,  because  they  were  the  largest 
and  were  typical.  At  each  of  these  establish- 
ments I  found  a  disposition  to  permit  a  free 
and  unhampered  investigation.  Departments 
given  over  to  sausage-trimming,  hog  and  beef- 
cutting,  ham-pickling,  and  the  like,  where 
formerly  visitors  seldom  entered,  were  wide 
open.  I  had  seen  some  of  these  rooms  six 
months  before  and  they  showed  that  little  effort 
was  made  to  keep  them  clean;  now,  men  with 
brooms  and  mops  were  at  work  all  the  time.  I 
paid  special  attention  to  sanitation  and  toilet 
facilities  because  the  Neill-Reynolds  report 
disclosed  such  a  shocking  lack. 

I  began  at  Armour's.  Almost  everywhere  I 
looked,  even  in  the  cellars,  I  found  a  new  toilet- 
room,  equipped  with  flush  closets.  The  toilet- 
rooms  had  been  ripped  out  and  brick  floors  put 
in.  In  many  cases  new  rooms  had  been  built, 
particularly  near  the  killing-rooms. 

The  Armour  hog-killing  and  cleaning  house 
was  being  made  into  a  modern  plant  by  slow 
stages.  Concrete  floors,  easily  cleaned,  were 
being  laid  here  and  elsewhere.  In  every  depart- 
ment the  walls  had  been  scraped  and  painted 
or  whitewashed.  On  all  sides  were  bright 
tin  signs  with  this  inscription:  "Keep  Clean. 
Foremen  must  see  that  their  department,  arc 
'lean."  Another  sign  was  prominently  dis- 
played: "Be  careful  not  to  spit  on  the  floors. 
Use  spittoons.  Violation  means  dismissal." 
These  signs  were  in  English,  Polish,  and 
Bohemian. 

One  foreigner  who  saw  the  shining  new- 
spittoons  thought  they  were  drinking  cup-, 
while  some  of  the  Polish  girls  believed  them 
to  be  flower-pots.  The  habit  of  uncleanliness 
had  become  so  strong  among  the  employees 


that  when  a  boy  was  discharged  for  spitting  on 
the  floor  he  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by 
his  companions.  Yet  the  dismissal  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  old  disregard  of  hygienic  rules 
had  ended. 

In  the  sausage-stuffing  and  canning  rooms 
the  girls  had  blue  uniforms.  Clean  and  ade- 
quate rest  rooms  had  also  been  provided ;  these 
were  furnished  with  a  cot,  in  case  an  employee 
should  become  suddenly  ill.  I  noticed  that 
the  girls  in  these  departments  were  making  an 
effort  to  keep  themselves  as  tidy  as  their  work 
permitted. 

One  of  the  most  significant  changes  was  in 
the  condition  of  the  trucks  in  which  meat  is 
hauled.  They  showed  signs  of  having  been 
scrubbed,  and  the  runways  between  the  various 
buildings  were  likewise  clean.  Yet  the  fore- 
men still  permitted  the  janitors  to  sweep  while 
truck-loads  of  fresh  meat  stood  by  uncovered. 
This  was  true  of  all  the  plants  I  visited.  In  all 
departments,  particularly  in  the  killing  and 
cutting  rooms,  the  workmen  were  required  to 
wash  their  hands  after  going  to  the  toilet-rooms. 
The  department  at  Armour's  where  hearts  and 
livers  hang,  which  formerly  had  a  wooden  floor 
and  wooden  racks,  now  had  a  concrete  floor  and 
iron  racks. 

In  the  Nelson  Morris  hog-killing  room,  where 
formerly  the  sides  of  hogs  traveled  past  an  open 
closet,  I  found  the  old  toilet-room  replaced  with 
a  brick  floor.  The  new  toilet-room  for  the  men 
employed  here  was  sepa rated  by  a  vestibule  and 
had  an  adequate  wash-room  and  a  shower-bath 
—the  only  shower-bath  I  saw  in  Packingtown. 
In  this  and  other  departments  I  saw  the  sign, 
printed  in  English,  Polish,  and  Bohemian: 
"Employees  must  not  wear  their  aprons  in  toilet 
rooms.  Leave  aprons  at  your  benches."  In 
the  beef  killing  room  the  old  toilet-rooms  had 
been  removed  and  new  ones  were  being  put  in 
outside  the  killing-room.  In  the  room  for  clean- 
ing the  "cases,"  as  the  sausage  receptacles  are 
called,  fans  had  been  put  over  the  high  benches 
where  the  men  work.  The  runway  leading  to 
this  room  was  clean.  The  girls  in  the  sausage- 
stuffing  and  canning  rooms  had  been  put  into 
uniforms,  which  are  washed  free  by  the  com- 
pany. A  large  rot  room  had  been  provided 
for  them,  in  charge  of  a  matron,  where  they 
eat  their  lunch.  In  the  hog-cutting  room,  new 
tables  with  metal  frames  and  legs  had  been  put 
in.  Dirt  is  less  likely  to  accumulate  on  them, 
and  they  are  easier  to  keep  clean. 

Down  in  the    labeling  and  canning  room, 
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however,  the  girls  who  paint  cans  still  worked  smelling  basements  than  ever  before,  for  high 

in  semi-darkness  and  amid  turpentine  fumes,  rents  have  driven  them  there.     Wages  are  low 

but  there  was  a  promise  that  this  department  and  work,   especially  in  the  canning  depart- 

would  be  moved  upstairs  where  there  is  day-  ments,  is  slack.     Only  one  street  in  the  district 

light.     At  all  the  packing-houses,  cleaning-up  has  been  paved  within  a  year.     The  officers 

gangs  become  active  as  soon  as  the  day's  work  who  prevented  the  children  from  playing  on 

is  over.  the  "dump"   have  been  transferred  and  the 

At  Swift's,  asphalt  floors  were  being  laid  in  little  ones  play  at  will  in  refuse  heaps  that  breed 
the  sausage-curing  department.  Here,  as  all  and  scatter  all  kinds  of  disease  germs.  The 
over  this  great  plant,  were  signs  cautioning  death-rate  from  tuberculosis  has  not  decreased, 
employees  to  keep  clean,  to  handle  meat  care-  To  the  north,  Bubbly  Creek,  a  stagnant 
fully,  and  to  wash  their  hands  frequently.  The  branch  of  the  Chicago  River — the  dumping- 
closets,  though  not  new,  were  adequate,  and  place  for  all  the  packing-house  filth  and  sewage 
showed  that  there  had  been  proper  toilet  — continues  to  menace  the  health  of  the  work- 
facilities  here  before.  Most  of  them  were  open,  ers.  The  grease-traps  are  still  there  and  men 
but  all  were  automatically  flushed.  The  men's  may  be  seen  skimming  them.  The  foul  odor 
dressing  room  adjoining  the  beef-killing  room  borne  by  the  wind  to  hundreds  of  homes  was 
was  very  dark  and  badly  ventilated,  but  the  bad  enough  in  winter;  but  in  the  heat  of  mid- 
killing-room  itself  is  perhaps  the  best  at  the  summer  I  have  never  experienced  anything  so 
yards.     The  trucks,  runways,  and  tables  were  sickening. 

generally    in   good    condition.     Many    of    the  These  conditions  need  a  reform  as  drastic  as 

trucks  at  Swift's  were  metal-lined,  a  great  im-  that  demanded  of  the  packing  houses,  for  these 

provement  on  the  old  ones  made  of  solid  wood,  people  handle  the  meat  we  eat.     A  few  agencies 

I  found  the  tables  in  the  beef-cutting  room  and  like  the  University  Settlement  in  Packingtown 

the  sausage-cutting  room  to  be  also  very  clean,  have  done  much  toward  educating  the  people 

The  canning  department  of  Swift's  is  Libby,  in  right  living,  but  a  larger  constructive  force 

McNeill    &   Libby's,   and   here   I   found   the  is  necessary.     The  city  government  of  Chicago 

neatest  lot  of  girls  at  the  yards.     All  were  in  still  permits  these  conditions  to  exist, 
uniform    and    working   in    good    light.     New 

closets  and  wash-rooms  had  been  provided  and  safeguarding  the  canned  goods 

signs  posted  requiring  the  girls  to  wash  their  Cleaning  up  the  packing  houses  is  only  a 

hands  often.     A  Negro  woman  was  in  charge  part  of  the  large  task  of  safeguarding  the  public 

of  each  toilet-room.     No  house  at  the  yards  against    diseased    meat.     An    adequate    and 

was  cleaner  than  Libby's.  honest  inspection  is  the  first  requirement.  The 

Thus  the  era  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation  old   government   inspection    ended   when   the 

had    begun.     Conditions    were    60    per    cent,  carcass  left  the  inspector,  yet  the  food  product 

better  than  they  were  six  months  before  but  from  that  carcass,  after  much  wandering,  often 

no  permanent  ideal  condition  can  be  obtained  in   dark   and   tainted   places,     was    stamped 

while  many  of  the  old  buildings  are  in  use.  "  U.  S.  Inspected  and  Passed."     The  Govern- 

The  majority  were  originally  built  for  killing  ment  was,  therefore,  vouching  for  something 

and  storing  purposes,  not  for  packing  houses,  it  really  knew  nothing  about.     The  new  rules 

The  accumulation  of  years  of  dirt  and  blood  provide  for  a  continuous  inspection  from  the 

and  grease  must  be  wiped  out  entirely.     The  time  of  killing  until  the  meat  is  canned,  cured, 

few  new  buildings  at  the  yards,  like  the  Armour  and  shipped  or  put  into  sausage.     No  feature 

lard-rendering  house,  for  example,  are  models  of  the  new  regulations  is  more  important. 

of  their  kind  and  show  what  can  be  done.  All  the  processes  employed  in  curing,  pickling, 

preparing,  and  canning  meats  are  now  super- 

AMONG   THE   WORKERS  •     j  u                              *.  ■             +               A        1               * 

vised  by  government  inspectors  and  only  meats 

What  are  the  packing  house  workers  doing  in  bearing  the  government  stamp  can  be  used, 

the  face  of  this  new  order  of  things  ?  They  have  The  regulations  provide  that  no  drugs,  dyes, 

accepted  conditions  in  a  dazed  way,  for  they  or  chemicals  other  than  common  salt,  sugar, 

are  accustomed  to  being  ordered  to  do  things;  wood  smoke,  vinegar,  pure  spices  and  saltpeter 

but  they  have  not  yet  brought  to  their  own  houses  may  be  used  in  meat  or  food  products  intended 

the  lesson  of  the  change.     More   people,   in  for  interstate  commerce  or  foreign  trade. 

Packingtown  proper,  are  living  in  dingy,  foul-  The    following    regulations    concerning    the 
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use  of  labels  aims  at  an  old  violation  of  pure- 
food  laws: 

No  meat  or  meat-food  products  shall  be  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  by  any  person,  or  firm,  or  corporation  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  under  any  false  or  deceptive  name; 
but  established  trade  name  or  names  which  are  usual  to 
such  products  and  which  are  not  false  and  deceptive,  and 
which  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
are  permitted.  Trade  labels  which  are  false  or  deceptive 
in  any  particular  shall  not  be  permitted.  A  meat-food 
product,  whether  composed  of  one  or  more  ingredients, 
shall  not  be  named  on  a  trade  label  with  a  name  stating  or 
purporting  to  show  that  the  said  meat-food  product  is  a 
substance  which  is  not  the  principal  ingredient  contained 
therein,  even  though  such  name  be  an  established  trade 
name. 

All  labels  must  state  specifically  the  contents 
of  the  can.  If  veal  loaf,  for  example,  contain 
ingredients  or  meat  other  than  veal,  they  must 
all  appear  on  the  label. 

Equally  stringent  are  the  new  rules  about 
sausage.  The  law  says:  "All  meat  entering 
a  sausage  establishment  where  inspection  is 
maintained  shall  be  inspected  by  an  inspector 
when  received.  No  meats  which  have  not  been 
inspected  and  passed  .  .  .  or  which  may  be 
found  on  re-inspection  to  have  undergone 
changes  which  render  them  unsound,  unclean, 
unwholesome,  or  otherwise  unlit  for  human 
food,  shall  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
sausage,  chopped  meat,  or  similar  food  products. 
.  .  .  All  meat  trimmings  for  sausage  shall 
be  carefully  inspected  and  assorted  under  the 
supervision  of  an  employee  of  the  Department." 

These  canning  and  sausage  rules,  it  will  be 
remembered,  apply  only  to  products  intended 
for  "interstate  and  foreign  commen  e."  They 
place  no  restrictions  on  the  small  sausage- 
dealer  whose  trade  is  confined  to  his  own  city 
or  county,  and  whose  plant  may  be  filthy  and 
whose  products  may  be  unclean.  The  need 
therefore  is  for  a  uniform  national  and  local 
inspection. 

HEALTHY    WORKERS   MUST   BE   EMPLOYED 

Practically  all  the  changes  in  the  big  packing 
houses  providing  for  better  sanitary  facilities 
and  cleaning  up  are  in  conformance  with  the 
new  regulations.  The  penalty  for  non- 
conformance is  a  withdrawal  of  inspection. 
Other  new  regulations  of  importance  are: 

Persons  affected  with  tuberculosis  shall  not 
be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  food  pro- 
ducts. The  energetic  enforcement  of  this  law 
will  deprive  many  workers  of  employment. 


"Retaining  rooms"  shall  be  built  in  killing- 
rooms,  for  the  reception  of  suspected  carcasses 
until  final  inspection.  These  rooms  must  be 
rat-proof  and  light;  the  floors  must  be  of 
cement,  metal,  or  brick. 

The  injection  of  coloring  matter  into  con- 
demned carcasses  or  parts  of  carcasses  is  pro- 
hibited. This  rule,  rigidly  enforced,  will 
prevent  any  diversion  of  the  condemned  meat 
from  the  "rendering  tank." 

Dressed  meat  intended  for  interstate  ship- 
ment shall  be  wrapped  in  burlap,  cheese-cloth, 
or  muslin.  Heretofore  beef  has  largely  been 
shipped  without  any  wrapping,  and  exposed 
to  dirt  and  germs. 

No  common  carrier,  such  as  a  railroad,  shall 
receive  meat  for  interstate  shipment  after  Octo- 
ber ist  that  does  not  bear  the  "  United  States 
Inspected  and  Passed"  stamp. 

All  meats,  cured  and  fresh,  for  export  or 
interstate  commerce,  shall  be  re-inspected  at 
the  time  of  shipment  or  when  received  at  their 
destination. 

These  precautions  are  ample.  The  final 
safeguard  lies  in  the  integrity  of  the  inspector. 

DISPOSING   OF   TUBERCULAR   BEEF 

There  is  practically  no  change  in  the  rules 
for  the  inspection  of  tubercular  beef.  Only 
carcasses  "affected  with  tuberculosis  and  show- 
ing emaciation,"  are  condemned  and  destroyed 
outright.  Five  classes  of  beef  with  tuberculosis, 
even  to  the  extent  of  having  liver  and  lungs 
and  two  groups  of  lymphatic  glands  affected, 
are  passed  for  food,  if  the  affected  parts  are 
cut  awav.     Thus  meat  from  a  once  tainted 

J 

body  becomes  part  of  the  food  supply  and 
mingles  with  that  from  perfectly  healthy  ani- 
mals. People  would  not  buy  this  beef  if  they 
knew  it  came  from  an  animal  once  affected 
with  tuberculosis.  Eminent  authorities  de- 
clare that  this  meat  is  safe  if  cooked,  but  much 
beef  is  eaten  rare  in  the  United  States.  Hence 
the  danger. 

In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  all  meat 
conditionally  lit  from  condemned  animals  is 
sold  "under  declaration."  A  license  is  neces- 
sary to  use  it,  and  it  is  brought  to  hotels  and 
restaurants  by  the  police.  There  is  some  reason 
for  its  being  sold  in  Germany,  because  meat 
there  is  expensive  and  the  live-stock  resources 
are  more  limited  than  in  this  country.  With 
millions  of  cattle  grazing  on  our  Western  plains 
and  the  people  willing  to  pay  for  really 
healthy  meat,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  sale  of 
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any  meat  from  unhealthy  stock.     The  German  to  have  the  diseased  cattle  slaughtered,  but  the 

regulation  might  well  be  adopted.  loss  falls  on  the  stock-raiser,  who  receives  only 

The  rules  of  the  city  of  Chicago  for  the  the  price  of  the  hide  and  tallow.     The  contract 

condemnation    of    tubercular    beef    are    more  to  slaughter  the  "lumpy-jaws"  is  held  by  the 

stringent  than  those  of  the  Government;    the  Standard    Slaughtering    Company,    located    a 

city  permits  the  passing  of  the  animal  only  when  short  distance  outside  of-  Packingtown  proper, 

it  is  found  that  the  tuberculosis  is  slight,  en-  The  big  packers  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

closed  in  a  fibrous  "capsule,"  or  calcified  by  a  When  "lumpy-jaw"  beef  is  passed  for  food, 

deposit  of  lime  salts  and  limited  to  one  organ  the  meat  is  sold  by  sealed  bids  and   of  course 

and  one  group  of  glands.  brings  a  lower  price  than  healthy  beef  killed  in 

regular  packing  houses.     Thus  it  comes  into 

SANITARY   INSPECTION   OF   THE   YARDS  _       ....            •/?             .  (           ,       ,.,            ..,              , 

competition  with  meat  irom  healthy  cattle,  and 

I  asked  Dr.  S.  E.  Bennett,  Chief  of  Federal  there  is  nothing  to  show  that   it  came  from 

Inspection  at   the   Chicago  yards,   about   the  "  lumpy -jaw"  stock.    The  men  who  work  at  the 

effect  of  the  new  rules.     "They  afford  perfect  Standard  will  not  eat  it.     Then  why  should 

protection,"  he  said:  "There  is  no  way  for  dis-  the  people  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  best 

eased  meat  to  get  by.     I  am  increasing  my  meat  have  to  eat  it? 

force  from  165  to  300  inspectors  and  these  will  This  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  February; 

be  stationed  throughout  the  canning  and  sau-  it  was  worse  in  August,  for  more  "lumpy-jaw" 

sage  departments,  as  required  by  the  new  regu-  beef  was  being  passed.     When  I  first  saw  the 

lations.     I  will  appoint  three  sanitary  inspec-  Standard    killing-room,    it    was    the    dirtiest, 

tors   whose  sole  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  foulest-smelling  place  I  had  ever  seen.     The 

the    condition    of    the    packing    houses.     The  rafters,  floors,  and  even  the  doors,  were  covered 

present  condition  must  be  maintained.     Within  with  filth,  blood,  grease,  and  off  ah     The  pens 

a  month  we  shall  have  a  chemical  and  patho-  outside  were  not  paved  and  were  a  foot  deep  in 

logical  laboratory  as  an  adjunct  of  our  inspec-  mud.     Here,  every  Friday  morning,  the  "lumpy 

tion  work."  jaw"  cattle  were  slaughtered.     Since  the  meat 

"Do  you  think  the  packers  have  met  all  the  scandal  was  aired,  an  effort  had  been  made  to 

sanitary  requirements?"     I  asked.  clean  this  killing-room,  but  only  the  tearing- 

"Yes,  when  present  improvements  are  com-  down  of  the  whole  structure  can  work  any  per- 

pleted,"    was    the    reply.     "Otherwise    they  manent    improvement.     The    pens    were    still 

would  not  be  getting  government  inspection  unpaved.     I    saw   a    herd    of    "lumpy-jaws," 

to-day."  with  the   pus  dripping  from  their  abscesses, 

"  How  about  the  stock  for  canned  goods  now  standing  almost  knee-deep  in  the  filth  and  mud. 

on  hand  at  the  packing  houses?"  These  same  pens  were  used  on  other  days  of 

"On  October  1  st  we  shall  begin  an  inspection  the  week   by  healthy  cattle,  for  the  Standard 

of  all  this.     All  goods  falsely    labeled  will  be  has  a  general  slaughtering  business, 

destroyed,"  he  said.  The  city  inspector  at  the  Standard  did  his 

duty,  condemning  in  one  day  eight  out  of  every 

THE   SHAME   OF   CHICAGO  ,         ,  ,                         ,,                             t-u             *■  t?  •  I 

ten     lumpy-jaw     carcasses.     I  he  next  rnday 

You  have  seen  how  the  Government  has  set  practically   the   same   thing   happened.     This 

about  the  task  of  inspecting  meat.     Now  comes  was  too  much  for  Secretary  Baker.     He  told 

the  story  of  Chicago's  shame — the  traffic  in  his  cousin,  Dr.  Whalen,  that  the  inspector  was 

"lumpy-jaw"  beef,  a  menace  to  the  health  of  inefficient,    so    Dr.    Whalen    ordered    another 

the  city  and  country.  inspector   to   the   Standard.     The   second   in- 

Every  year  thousands  of  cattle,  affected  with  spector  was  not  so  active.     On  one  Friday  in 

actinomycosis,  commonly  called  "lumpy-jaw,"  August,  only  twelve  out  of  one  hundred  and 

reach  the  Chicago  yards  and  are  condemned,  twenty  "lumpy-jaw"  carcasses  were  condemned. 

The  disposition  of  this  diseased  stock  is  in  the  The  city  inspector  who  was  active  in  destroying 

hands  of  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange,  of  "lumpy-jaws"  is  now  inspecting  canned  goods 

which  Mr.  Charles  Baker  is  secretary.     He  is  down-town. 

a  cousin  of  Dr.  C.  J.  Whalen,  City  Health  Com-  Under  the  city  ordinance  of  Chicago  "all 

missioner,  who,  under  the  city  ordinance,  is  meat  condemned  in  the  city  by  government  or 

responsible  for  the  meat  inspection  of  the  entire  state  inspectors  shall  be  destroyed  under  the 

city.     The  Live  Stock  Exchange  undertakes  supervision  and  subject  to  the  directions  of  the 
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city  meat  inspectors."  In  August  two  inspec- 
tors constituted  the  entire  city  force  at  the 
yards;  a  third  was  on  his  vacation.  The 
other  three  (there  are  only  six)  were  as- 
signed to  independent  plants  outside  of  Pack- 
ingtown. 

After  many  fruitless  visits  to  the  City  Hall, 
I  found  Dr.  Whalen  in  the  office  where  he  con- 
ducts his  private  practice.  I  asked  him  if  he 
thought  two  inspectors  were  adequate  for  the 
yards. 

"Oh  yes,"  he  replied.  "They  are  just  sup- 
posed to  'butt  in'  here  and  there." 

I  asked  him  if  he  thought  disease  could  be 
transmitted  to  the  consumer  by  meat,  where- 
upon he  said : 

"I   have  never  heard  of    any person 

getting  disease  from  any diseased  meat." 

The  mistake  is  in  the  system  which  permits 
diseased  cattle  to  be  shipped.  Herein  lies  the 
failure  of  state  inspection.  I  spoke  of  this, 
while  in  Chicago,  to  one  of  the  largest  and  most 


influential  stockmen  in  the  West.  "Diseased 
meat  should  not  be  shipped  at  all,"  he  replied; 
"the  loss  eventually  falls  on  the  raiser.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  result  of  the  whole  meat  agitation 
will,  in  the  end,  be  beneficial  to  the  stock- 
raiser.  He  will  produce  a  better  grade  of 
cattle  which  will  hold  its  own  in  any  part  of  the 
world." 

THE   REAL   PROBLEM 

No  agitation  of  recent  years  has  been  as  im- 
portant as  the  one  for  clean  meat,  which  has 
already  brought  about  such  significant  promise. 
How  long  will  it  last?  The  packers'  respon- 
sibility does  not  end  with  cleaning  up.  They 
must  stay  cleaned  up.  The  Government's  real 
work  has  just  begun,  for  in  a  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  law  lies  the  safeguarding  of  the  people. 
It  is  only  in  the  permanency  of  the  new  order 
of  things  that  the  whole  great  industry  will 
bear  scrutiny.  But  the  country  is  watching 
and  it  will  pay  to  be  clean. 


LABOR    IN    POLITICS 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  AGAINST  THE  BLACKLISTED 
CONGRESSMEN— THE  FIGHT  IN  MR.  LITTLEFIELD'S  DISTRICT  IN  MAINE— THE  STORY 
OF  THE  NEW  "LABOR  MOVEMENT"  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  FORMER  MOVEMENTS— CAN 
OUR  PARTY  LINES  WHICH  HAVE  RUN  THROUGH  ALL  CLASSES  BE  MADE  TO  RUN 
BETWEEN  CLASS  AND  CLASS,  AS  IN  ENGLAND,   AND    A    NEW    LABOR    PARTY  BE    FORMED? 

BY 

M.  G.  CUNNIFF 


RUMFORD  Falls,  the  people  said,  had 
never  seen  greater  excitement.  It  is 
an  eighteen-year-old,  paper-making 
Maine  town,  crowded  on  an  island  in  the 
Androscoggin  River,  peopled  by  New  England- 
ers,  Poles,  and  French  Canadians,  many  of 
whom  work  in  the  mills,  and  most  of  whom 
to-night  were  massed  along  the  business 
street.  Down  the  street  through  the  mud, 
amid  the  blare  of  a  band  and  the  flare  of  fire- 
works, a  procession  was  moving,  and  as  it 
swung  around  a  corner  to  the  opera  house, 
men  leaped  from  the  pavement — they  were 
paper-makers  from  the  mills — and  fell  in  be- 
hind the  carriage  that  followed  the  band.  It  w;is 
the  second  night  of  "Labor's"  first  concerted 
political  campaign  and  the  interest  was  intense. 


Samuel  Gompers,  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  was  presently  begging 
his  hearers  in  the  opera  house  to  bury  Congress- 
man Charles  E.  Littletield  "beneath  an  ava- 
lanche of  votes"  as  an  "enemy  to  Labor," 
and  his  aide  outside,  Organizer  Stuart  Reid, 
was  making  the  same  demand.  The  next 
night  a  similar  demonstration  took  place  in 
another  town.  Meanwhile,  thirteen  other  labor 
leaders  were  going  up  and  down  the  second 
Maine  Congressional  district  from  Yinalhaven 
to  Lewiston,  urging  workingmen — the  workers 
in  the  building  trades  in  the  towns,  the  paper- 
makers,  the  lumbermen,  the  lime-burners,  the 
•fishermen  of  the  district — to  stand  together 
against  "this  enemy  of  our  cause."  Of  course, 
the  excitement  was  less  in  the  larger  towns  than 
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in  Rumford  Falls,  but  there  was  interest  every-  work  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  working 
where.  Delegations  of  union  leaders  met  the  day.  But  when  the  legislative  agents  urged 
speakers  at  every  town,  demonstrations  were  during  the  last  Congress  that  the  law  be  ex- 
planned  to  greet  them,  halls  were  in  readiness,  tended  so  that  eight  hours  should  constitute  a 
shop-meetings  for  noon  hours  were  organized —  day's  labor  for  workmen  engaged  by  any  con- 
it  was  a  real  campaign,  though  coursing  in  an  tractor  doing  work  for  the  Government,  their 
orbit  of  its  own.  A  fierce  state  campaign  was  effort  came  to  naught.  They  demanded  in 
going  on  simultaneously  on  the  perennial  Pro-  vain  a  bill  modifying  the  courts'  power  of 
hibition  issue;  a  Democratic  candidate  was  injunction;  they  demanded  the  insertion  in  the 
vigorously  fighting  for  Mr.  Littlefield's  seat;  anti-trust  and  interstate  commerce  laws  of  an 
local  issues  were  alive — but  the  "Labor"  amendment  excluding  labor  organizations  from 
orators  advocated  nothing,  supported  nobody,  the  terms  of  the  law;  they  made  other  demands 
simply  hammered  away  at  Mr.  Littlefield.  — without  result.  "It  is  time  for  action,"  said 
They  did  not  appeal  especially  to  Republicans  the  officers  of  the  Federation,  or,  as  Mr. 
or  to  Democrats,  though  clearly  their  efforts  Gompers  put  it:  "  For  the  toilers  to  occa- 
were  aimed  at  Republican  union  men.  The  sionally  show  their  teeth  is  more  effective  than 
newspapers  were  giving  columns  of  news  and  continually  to  bellow  their  throats  sore  over 
editorial  space  to  the  campaign,  and  people  were  the  old  political  party  hacks  who  are  owned 
talking  about  it  everywhere  on  the  streets,  body,  boots,  and  breeches  by  corporate  power 
This  was  but  the  forerunner  of  similar  attacks  and  predatory  wealth."  So  the  national  coun- 
made  this  fall  on  seventeen  other  Congressmen  cil  checked  off  the  members  of  the  Congress- 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  ional  committes  that  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
The  Labor  party  in  Australia,  ever  since  the  Federation's  officers  and  agents,  declared  their 
federation,  has  held  the  balance  of  power  and  intention  of  defeating  them  for  reelection, 
lately  has  compelled  such  legislation  as  it  has  prepared  a  plan  of  campaign,  notified  every 
wished.  The  British  Labor  party  at  the  last  union  in  the  Federation  of  the  plan,  called  on 
election  put  fifty-four  Labor  members  into  these  unions  for  support,  and  set  to  work. 
Parliament,  and  has  become  a  force  in  British  First  they  blacklisted  Speaker  Cannon  on 
politics.  Heartened  by  these  "labor"  sue-  the  ground  that  he  had  rejected  their  sugges- 
cesses,  the  officers  of  the  American  Federation  tions  and  had  made  up  the  House  Committee 
of  Labor  decided  last  spring  to  endeavor  to  on  Labor  of  men  known  to  be  hostile  to  the 
swing  American  workingmen  into  politics  as  demands  the  Federation  had  been  making  for 
workingmen,  rather  than  as  Republicans  or  years,  though  former  committees  had  been 
Democrats;  that  is,  in  essence,  to  begin  the  favorable.  They  had  no  grievance  against 
formation  of  an  American  Labor  party.  The  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor, 
Federation,  which  is  a  body  made  up  of  115  Representative  Gardner  of  New  Jersey,  but 
federated  national  or  international  unions,  with  they  named  the  other  Republican  members 
perhaps  2,500,000  members — though  it  does  not  of  the  Committee — since  the  Republican  (ma- 
include  the  locomotive  engineers,  the  brick-  jority)  members  governed  the  action  of  the 
layers,  the  Western  miners,  and  some  other  Committee — Bartholdt  of  Missouri,  Conner  of 
strong  unions — works  through  national  officers  Iowa,  Goebel  of  Ohio,  Haskins  of  Vermont, 
and  a  national  council.  The  national  officers  Norris  of  Nebraska,  and  Vreeland  of  New 
have  headquarters  in  Washington,  and  there  York.  They  completed  the  blacklist  with 
they  have  maintained  for  years  a  legislative  the  majority  members  of  the  Judiciary 
bureau  or  lobby.  They  watch  all  bills  that  Committee,  who  had  acted  adversely  on 
they  believe  affect  workingmen  as  such,  and  their  anti-injunction  measure — the  Chairman, 
they  prepare  measures  and  amendments  which  Jenkins  of  Wisconsin,  Littlefield  of  Maine, 
they  believe  to  be  in  the  interest  of  working-  Alexander  of  New  York,  Parker  of  New 
men.  They  bring  these  before  Congressional  York,  Tirrell  of  Massachusetts,  Sterling  of 
committees  or  have  them  introduced  by  a  Illinois,  Foster  of  Indiana,  Nevin  of  Ohio, 
Congressman.  They  testify,  advocate,  or  pro-  Palmer  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Gillett  of  Cali- 
test  before  the  committees.  fornia.  The  first  attack  was  made  on  Con- 
Sometimes  the  measures  they  urge  become  gressman  Littlefield,  because  the  election  came 
laws;  frequently  they  do  not.  A  law  was  passed,  earliest — September  10th— in  his  district.  That 
for  example,  decreeing  that  on  Government  Mr.   Littlefield  had   carried  his  last  election 
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by  a  plurality  of  more  than  5,000  was  no 
deterrent;  confident  that  there  were  at  least 
3,000  union  men  in  the  district,  at  least  half  of 
whom  had  voted  for  Mr.  Littlefield  before, 
they  believed  that  even  if  they  did  not  defeat 
him,  the  cut  they  would  make  in  his  plurality 
would  be  a  warning  to  Congressmen  every- 
where. At  the  least  they  expected  to  come 
through  the  campaign  with  such  a  record  of 
effectiveness  that  Congressional  committees  in 
the  future  would  pay  closer  heed  to  their  wishes, 
though  at  best  they  are  counting  on  enough 
success  to  give  a  good  start  to  a  future  Labor 
party  and  a  future  Labor  representation  in 
Congress. 

This  is  the  first  campaign  of  just  this  kind, 
but  in  examining  the  movement,  it  is  profitable 
to  recall  other  campaigns  of  a  similar  nature, 
for  "labor"  has  been  in  politics  before.  The 
Knights  of  Labor — a  national  labor  organiza- 
tion which  in  the  late  eighties  had  a  member- 
ship of  a  million  and  now  is  practically  defunct 
—differed  from  the  Federation  of  Labor  in 
banding  together  workmen  of  different  trades, 
skilled  and  unskilled,  in  one  huge  fraternity,  in- 
stead of  keeping  the  workmen  of  different  trades 
in  separate  unions  as  the  Federation  does.  It 
also  had  political  ambitions,  whereas  the  Fed- 
eration up  to  the  time  of  this  campaign  has 
kept  aloof  from  politics.  Knights  of  Labor 
ran  for  office  in  many  places,  calling  on  the 
"labor"  vote  for  support.  Some  were  elected. 
Mr.  Terence  V.  Powdcrly,  for  a  time  the  chief 
officer  of  the  Knights,  was  elected  Mayor  of 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Geo.  E.  McNeill 
ran  for  mayor  of  Boston  and  received  five 
thousand  votes,  enough  to  show  that  if  the 
"labor  vote"  could  have  been  held  together  it 
would  have  held  the  balance  of  power.  A 
"labor"  mayor  was  elected  in  Utica,  New  York. 
In  Milwaukee  the  "labor  vote"  sent  Henry 
Smith,  a  wheelwright,  to  Congress.  His  union 
paid  his  expenses,  and  union  men  broke  their 
party  ties  to  vote  for  him.  While  the  Knights 
were  at  the  zenith  of  their  power,  similar 
"  labor "  candidates  sprung  up  everywhere 
for  all  sorts  of  offices.  But  political  jealous- 
ies and  ambitions,  as  well  as  trade  quarrels, 
soon  robbed  the  organization  of  its  strength. 
The  union  men  could  not  agree  on  harmonious 
action,  and  the  political  programme  fizzled. 

In  but  one  place  did  the  "labor  movement" 
assume  significant  proportions,  and  here  the 
result  was  brought  about  by  the  magic  influence 
of  a  personality.    When  Henry  George  ran  for 


Mayor  of  New  York  in  1886,  the  unions  were 
with  him  to  a  man,  and  workingmen  who 
did  not  belong  to  unions  were  equally  ready  to 
leave  their  party  to  vote  for  him.  Union 
meetings  were  turned  into  ratification  rallies. 
"Labor"  orators  took  the  stump  for  him. 
And  there  is  not  a  New  York  union  man  whose 
memory  goes  back  to  the  campaign  who  does 
not  believe  that  he  was  elected  and  counted 
out  by  fraud.  Here  was  the  "labor"  idea, 
but,  more  than  that — here  was  a  man.  And 
"  labor  "  went  into  politics  for  him  with  a 
vengeance.  In  a  year  or  two,  however,  the 
"labor  vote"  was  back  in  the  regular  parties. 
There  were  two  other  "labor"  candidacies  for 
Mayor  of  New  York,  but  they  made  scarcely 
a  ripple.  The  Henry  George  campaign  has 
been  the  high-water  mark  set  by  "labor"  in 
politics  up  to  the  present  Gompers  movement. 

Subsequently  came  sporadic  isolated  "labor" 
campaigns.  The  6th  New  York  district  elected 
"Iceman"  Turner  to  the  Fifty-first  Congress 
as  a  labor  candidate.  In  recent  years  Haver- 
hill, Mass.,  largely  through  "labor"  votes, 
elected  a  Socialist  Mayor  for  two  terms,  and 
Brockton,  Mass.,  elected  another  Socialist. 
Dennis  Mulvihill,  a  stoker,  was  made  Mayor 
of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  there  were  several 
other  labor  mayors.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
Mayor  Schmitz,  of  San  Francisco,  a  member  of 
the  Musician's  Union,  was  elected  as  a  "labor" 
candidate.  But  these  elections,  except  perhaps 
Mayor  Schmitz's,  had  no  particular  signifi- 
cance; there  was  no  concerted  movement,  and 
in  some  cases,  as  in  Bridgeport  and  in  Haver- 
hill, there  was  a  reaction  afterward  back  to  the 
old  party  lines.  One  force  that  counted 
against  the  success  of  such  movements  was  the 
policy  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Mindful  of  the  part  that  polities  had  played 
in  the  downfall  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the 
leaders  of  the  Federation  said  again  and  again 

Mr.  John  Mitchell,  for  example,  repeats  it 
in  his  book  on  Organized  Labor — that  the 
salvation  of  the  Federation  depended  on  its 
keeping  out  of  local  politics. 

But  as  the  Federation  grew  in  strength,  and 
as  its  officers  concentrated  their  efforts  more  and 
more  on  national  legislation,  the)'  saw  more 
and  more  clearly  that  if  Congress  turned  a 
deaf  car  to  their  demands,  their  redress  lav  in 
defeating  the  most  stubborn  members  and 
electing,  wherever  possible,  "labor"  represen. 
tatives  in  their  places.  They  maintain  that 
they  defeated  Representative  McCutcheon  of 
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Michigan  for  election  to  the  Fifty-second  Con-  ize  and  unify  their  ideas.  They  have  made 
gress.  The  labor  leaders  of  the  district  pur-  many  efforts  in  the  last  twenty  years  to  get 
sued  a  vigorous  campaign,  and  took  the  credit  into  politics  but,  as  one  of  the  present  Labor 
of  his  defeat  by  sixty  votes.  "  Labor"  orators  members  of  Parliament  once  pointed  out  to  me, 
went  into  the  district  of  Representative  Payson  the  trade  fighting  had  to  be  largely  done  before 
of  Illinois  in  the  same  year,  and  they  declare  political  action  on  a  large  scale  could  be  sue- 
that  they  turned  the  tide  that  resulted  in  his  cessful.  The  thorough  unionization  of  Eng- 
defeat.  Mr.  E.  F.  Loud,  of  California,  was  lish  industry  has  given  the  English  union 
for  years  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Post-office  officers  the  leisure  and  the  opportunity  to  turn 
Committee.  He  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  to  politics,  and  the  stability  and  comparative 
letter-carriers'  union,  and  labor  leaders,  in-  peace  of  the  unions  has  given  the  members 
eluding  Mr.  Gompers,  went  into  his  district,  time  to  think  about  political  issues. 
much  as  they  are  going  into  other  districts  this  The  English  labor  leaders  have  another 
fall;  and  the  voters  not  only  defeated  Mr.  advantage  even  more  important.  Mr.  John 
Loud  but  sent  Mr.  Wynne,  an  out-and-out  Bryce,  in  his  "American  Commonwealth," 
"labor"  candidate,  to  the  last  Congress  in  his  pointed  out  that  the  sharp  difference  between 
place.  At  the  same  time,  from  another  Cali-  English  and  American  politics  lies  in  this:  the 
fornia  district,  Representative  Livernash,  a  party  cleavage  that  is  horizontal  over  there  is 
Democrat,  was  elected  by  "labor"  votes  as  a  vertical  over  here.  That  is  to  say,  the  English 
candidate  in  sympathy  with  "labor."  These  party  lines  tend  to  be  class  lines;  in  the  United 
two  elections,  with  that  of  Mayor  Schmitz  in  States,  both  the  Republican  and  the  Demo- 
San  Francisco,  point  out  the  possibility  of  cratic  party  are  made  up  of  people  of  all  classes, 
future  successes  for  a  Labor  party  in  California,  When  the  English  Laborites,  then,  prepared 
though  it  is  true  that  Congressman  Wynne  their  appeal,  set  up  their  candidates,  and  began 
lasted  only  one  term.  Briefly,  then,  this  pres-  their  campaign,  it  was  comparatively  easy  to 
ent  Labor  campaign  is  not  new  except  for  its  get  the  workingmen  to  vote  together  in  a  body 
extensiveness,  its  boldness,  and  its  definiteness  for  the  interest  of  their  class,  for  the  class  way 
of  plan.  Some  of  the  labor  leaders  who  are  is  the  way  in  which  they  have  always  thought, 
campaigning  now  have  campaigned  before.  One  of  the  features  of  American  life  that  im- 
Now  how  important  is  the  present  move-  pressed  the  English  union  men  most  strongly 
ment?  In  the  first  place,  its  impetus  came  on  their  visit  here  was  the  constant  shifting 
from  the  recent  success  of  the  Labor  party  in  of  men  from  the  working  class  to  the  independ- 
England.  Over  there,  however,  conditions  ent  or  employing  class,  the  widespread  ambi- 
have  been  different.  Nobody  has  pointed  out  tion  to  make  such  an  advance.  Another  was 
the  difference  more  clearly  than  five  of  the  new  the  activity  of  American  union  men  in  politics 
Labor  members  of  Parliament  who  visited  the  as  Republicans  or  as  Democrats,  simply  as 
United  States  three  years  ago  in  the  Mosely  citizens,  and  not  as  union  men  primarily  at 
Commission  as  officers  of  some  of  the  strongest  all.  A  homogeneous  working  class  was  not 
British  unions.  They  were  then  preparing  for  apparent.  Workingmen  were  not  thinking 
the  recent  campaign — one  was  already  in  Par-  about  political  issues  in  any  other  way  than 
liament.  They  were  quick  to  observe  that  our  other  members  of  the  community.  The  labor- 
militant  unions  and  aggressive  labor  leaders  ing  class,  as  a  class,  has  crystalized,  to  be  sure, 
filled  a  quite  different  position  in  the  commu-  even  more  quickly  in  Australia,  where  con- 
nity  from  that  of  the  conservative  English  ditions  more  nearly  resemble  those  here,  than 
unions  with  their  insurance  features,  their  con-  it  has  in  England;  but  British  traditions  pre- 
nection  with  cooperative  enterprises,  their  vail  there  also.  The  brief  story  given  above 
steadily  maintained  treasuries,  their  officers  of  past  efforts  to  create  a  laboring-class  senti- 
picked  for  their  executive  business  ability  ment  in  the  United  States,  shows  the  barren- 
rather  than  for  their  fighting  qualities  in  ness  of  the  efforts  up  to  date.  Unless  condi- 
trade  disputes.  The  English  unions  have  tions  have  changed  very  lately,  the  English 
had  many  more  years  of  life  than  the  American  Labor  success  can  hardly  be  duplicated  here, 
unions.  They  have  passed  clear  beyond  the  A  former  union  president  once  told  me  that 
period  of  development  through  which  our  he  had  examined  the  roll  of  a  Congress  several 
unions  are  going.  And  in  the  surcease  from  terms  back,  and  had  found  that  more  than 
constant  strikes  they  have  had  time  to  crystal-  half  of  the  members  had  worked  at  one  time 
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at  some  trade.  Mr.  Littlefield,  for  example, 
worked  for  some  years  at  the  carpenter's  bench. 
Mayors,  Governors,  Congressmen,  Senators, 
and  even  Presidents  have  at  times  in  their 
careers  worked  with  their  hands.  This  fact 
has  not  been  lost  sight  of  in  their  campaigns. 
There  are  three  Congressmen  in  the  present 
Congress  who  show  with  pride  their  union 
cards.  Men  of  this  stripe — and  our  political 
life  is  full  of  them — have  had  no  difficulty  in 
appealing  to  the  "labor  vote."  Legislators  with- 
out number  stand  on  their  "labor"  record  in  the 
state  legislatures.  Mayor  Fitzgerald  of  Boston, 
at  a  meeting  in  New  York  in  August  to  make 
preparations  for  a  reception  to  Mr.  Bryan, 
arose  and  moved  that  the  programmes  be 
printed  under  union  conditions  and  bear  the 
union  label.  As  a  union  man  who  was  present 
remarked,  "He  jumped  up  and  took  the  mo- 
tion right  out  of  my  mouth."  Briefly,  political 
candidates  have  always  recognized  the  inter- 
ests and  the  demands,  even  the  fetishes,  of 
workingmen,  indeed  of  union  men,  just  as 
they  have  recognized  the  interests,  the  demands, 
and  the  fetishes  of  other  classes  in  their  com- 
munities. A  union  secretary  once  complained 
bitterly  to  me  that  the  members  of  his  union 
would  not  support  his  candidacy  for  the  legis- 
lature. They  liked  "Jerry,"  but  "Ed"  (the 
other  candidate,  who  was  not  a  union  man, 
but  a  lawyer)  was  as  good  a  Democrat  as 
"Jerry";  they  knew  him  just  as  well;  he  would 
do  as  much  for  his  district  if  elected;  and 
frankly,  though  "Jerry"  was  a  good  secre- 
tary, they  thought  "Ed"  would  be  a  better 
legislator.  They  "couldn't  see  where  the  union 
figured  at  all."  American  workingmen,  both 
union  men  and  others,  provided  that  a  candi- 
date has  made  some  appeal  to  their  special 
sentiments,  have  been  just  as  much  interested 
in  the  regular  party  issues  as  other  voters. 
They  have  not  felt  themselves  a  class  apart. 

A  delegation  of  walking  delegates  once 
called  on  District  Attorney  Jerome  of  New 
York  with  a  peremptory  demand.  He  refused 
to  accede  to  it.  One  of  them  threatened  him 
with  the  "labor  vote."  He  shook  his  fore- 
finger rapidly  in  their  faces  and  said:  "You 
talk  about  the  vote  of  your  union!  You 
couldn't  deliver  a  single  vote  in  it  but  your 
own.  There  isn't  a  union  man  in  New  York 
who  can  deliver  the  votes  of  his  union."  And 
there  isn't.  Some  of  the  officers  are  well  liked 
and  are  trusted — in  union  matters — but  they 
are  not  recognized  as  political  leaders.     Some, 


apart  from  their  unions,  have,  indeed,  been 
active  in  politics.  Several  did  effective  work 
in  Mr.  Low's  first  successful  campaign — but 
not  as  union  men,  simply  as  citizens  urging  a 
municipal  issue.  And  the  same  condition 
has  prevailed  elsewhere.  The  unions  have 
not  in  the  past  shown  a  harmony,  or  a  willing- 
ness to  follow  the  political  thinking  of  their 
leaders,  that  has  permitted  unity  of  political 
action.  Even  where  appointive  offices  have 
been  given  to  strong  union  men — there  are 
several  in  New  York,  and  others  elsewhere, 
that  are  considered  a  sort  of  prerogative — it 
is  more  as  a  "recognition"  of  the  unions  than 
a  repayment  for  delivering  union  votes. 

It  was  with  full  knowledge  of  these  condi- 
tions, however,  that  Mr.  Gompers  and  his 
associates  began  this  campaign.  Working  en 
Congressional  candidates  only,  they  reasoned 
that  they  would  avoid  all  the  complications  of 
state  and  city  political  machines,  of  spoils  and 
jealousies,  of  personal  ambitions.  So  they 
drew  up  what  they  called  "Labor's  Griev- 
ances." This  was  the  platform.  They  read 
it  to  the  President  and  to  Speaker  Cannon,  who 
replied  in  essence  that  it  was  a  class  demand, 
and  that  they  intended  to  keep  to  their  purpose 
of  serving  all  classes,  and  could  give  no  especial 
attention  to  the  demands  of  any  one  class. 
Neither  admitted  that  he  believed  the  griev- 
ances were  well  founded.  Here  are  the  griev- 
ances summarized: 

That  the  eight-hour  day  has  not  been  extended  to  con- 
tract work  for  the  Government. 

That  the  eight-hour  day  has  not  been  imposed  on  the 
Panama  Canal  work. 

That  there  is  no  law  protecting  workmen  from  the  com- 
petition of  prison  labor. 

That  immigration  has  not  been  sufficiently  restricted. 

That  the  Chinese  exclusion  law  is  not  enforced  and  is 
likely   to   be    weakened. 

That  the  rights  of  sailors  are  not  properly  protected. 

That  there  is  a  clause  in  the  pending  Ship  Subsidy  hill 
compelling  sailors  practically  to  enlist  as  naval  reserves. 

That  injunctions  are  being  used  in  labor  disputes  to 
deprive   workingmen   of   their   rights. 

That  the  House  Committee  on  Lalx>r,  formerly  friendly 
to  labor  interests,  was  so  made  up  in  the  present  Congress 
as  to  be  hostile. 

That  the  President  has  forbidden  Government  em- 
ployees to  petition  Congress. 

When  the  President  and  the  Speaker  showed 
a  lack  of  sympathy  with  these  grievances,  the 
council  drew  up  a  campaign  programme  and 
sent  it  with  the  bill  of  grievances  to  the  unions 
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throughout  the  country.  The  programme 
called  on  the  members  of  local  unions  to  defeat 
all  Congressional  candidates  opposed  to  the 
Federation's  efforts,  and  to  nominate  and  elect 
men  who  would  favor  "labor"  measures.  It 
was  an  appeal,  however,  not  merely  to  union 
men  but  to  voters  at  large. 

An  organizer  was  sent  at  once  to  Mr.  Little- 
field's  district  to  prepare  for  the  campaign. 
He  went  among  the  lime-burners  and  the 
fishermen  of  Mr.  Littlefield's  home  town  of 
Rockland  and  throughout  the  district,  organ- 
ized twenty-nine  local  unions  of  men  who  had 
never  been  organized  before.  He  visited  the 
existing  unions,  and  laid  the  plans  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  Federation  speakers  when  they 
should  arrive.  And  when  Mr.  Gompers  came 
and  began  to  talk  to  attentive  crowds,  Mr. 
Littlefield  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
speeches  not  to  his  Democratic  opponent  but 
to  Mr.  Gomper's  attacks.  He  was  kept  con- 
stantly busy  denying  the  accusations  or  setting 
forth  the  reasons  for  his  action.  With  the  ex- 
planation that  the  Democratic  candidate,  Mr. 
D.  J.  McGillicuddy,  professed  to  have  no 
connection  with  the  labor  campaign,  and  that 
the  Socialist  candidate  was  not  considered 
seriously — Socialism  does  not  flourish  in 
Maine — the  following  editorial  from  the  Lewis- 
ton  Daily  Sun  sums  up  a  significant  point  of 
the  campaign  in  this  district  that  will  trouble 
the  labor  campaigners  elsewhere: 

"But  Gompers  gets  funny  when  he  urges  his  hearers  to 
bury  Littlefield.  'Bury  this  man  under  the  avalanche  of 
your  votes.' 

"But  what's  the  name  of  the  avalanche,  Mr.  Gompers? 
How  shall  they  mark  their  ballots  to  make  an  avalanche  of 
them  ?  Who  is  this  avalanche  you're  recommending,  any- 
way? 

"We  have  a  can.  Idate  for  Congress  by  the  name  of 
McGillicuddy,  Mr.  Gompers.  Would  you  advise  us  to 
make  the  avalanche  of  McGillicuddy  ?  So  far  as  anything 
his  bashfulness  has  allowed  him  to  tell  the  voters  of  the 
Second  District,  he  may  be  a  cusseder  enemy  of  Labor  than 
even  Littlefield,  if  that  is  possible.  Shall  we  make  the 
avalanche  of  him  and  take  the  chances,  Mr.  Gompers? 

"You  say,  'Organize,  vote  together  and  stand  together.' 
Together  with  Mac  the  Mum?" 

As  part  of  their  campaign,  the  officers  of  the 
Federation  sent  a  letter  to  every  member  of 
Congress,  asking  how  it  stood  on  certain 
specific  labor  measures.  Up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Littlefield  campaign  they  had  received 
a  good  many  replies.  But  Mr.  Mc- 
Gillicuddy's  silence  was  at  least  a  hint  that  he 
feared  that  connection  with  the  labor  cam- 


paign would  alienate  as  many  votes  on  the  one 
hand  as  it  would  gain  on  the  other.  And  the 
same  fear,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  non- 
committal replies,  seems  to  operate  elsewhere. 

What  the  Federation  leaders  are  counting 
on  is  the  growing  willingness  of  voters  to  break 
the  regular  party  lines.  The  success  of  Mr. 
Jerome  in  New  York  and  of  Mr.  Moran  in 
Boston,  of  the  Hearst  movement,  of  Demo- 
cratic candidates  for  Governor  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  Minnesota, 
spell  for  them  a  decline  in  the  strictness 
of  "straight"  partisanship.  Right  in  the 
Second  District  in  Maine,  a  Republican  dis- 
trict that  sent  Nelson  Dingley  to  Congress 
before  Mr.  Littlefield,  many  of  the  local 
elections  last  year,  on  a  Prohibition  issue,  re- 
placed Republicans  with  Democrats.  The 
leaders  do  not  count  on  the  slowly  growing 
Socialist  vote,  for  the  Socialists  are  usually 
fanatically  tenacious  of  their  party  fealty, 
though  they  do  expect  to  get  some  of  it.  But 
with  workingmen  voters,  now  in  the  Demo- 
cratic column  and  now  in  the  Republican,  they 
feel  that  they  can  be  a  force  strong  enough  to 
shift  the  movable  ones  to  their  side  of  the 
balance  in  Congressional  elections.  When- 
ever possible,  pledges  will  be  secured  from 
candidates,  and  in  some  places  "Labor"  candi- 
dates will  run— two  members  of  the  Miners' 
union  are  running  this  fall  in  Pennsylvania. 
They  expect  in  this  way  to  bring  enough  pres- 
sure to  bear  oh  Congress  to  make  it  give  heed 
to  their  demands  as  the  spokesmen  of  a  large 
proportion  of  organized  labor.  Many  local 
unions  have  officially  endorsed  their  campaign. 
Whether  the  workingmen  will  abandon  their 
habit  of  keeping  their  unionism  and  their 
politics  apart  and  follow  these  leaders,  the  re- 
sults of  the  campaign  this  fall  on  the  black- 
listed Congressmen  will  indicate.  A  point 
that  must  not  be  overlooked  is  that  Mr. 
Hearst's  political  managers  are  working  hard 
to  swing  the  movement  over  to  help  the  Inde- 
pendence League. 

In  the  Maine  election  Mr.  Littlefield's  former 
plurality  of  more  than  five  thousand  was  cut  to 
one  thousand.  A  similar  falling  off  was  appar- 
ent, however,  in  the  Republican  vote  for  state 
officers  and  for  other  Congressmen  through  the 
unpopularity  of  the  Republican  position  on 
Prohibition,  though  Mr.  Littlefield  suffered 
more  heavily  than  his  colleagues.  The  "Labor" 
campaigners  doubtless  affected  some  votes,  and 
they  will  make  some  capital  out  of  the  result. 


THE    NEW    SCIENCE    OF    BUSINESS 

THE  KIND  OF  EMPLOYER  THAT  MEN  SEEK 


THE  ideal  employer  is,  no  doubt,  the 
one  who  gets  the  most  efficient  work 
from  his  employees  with  the  maximum 
of  contentment  on  their  part.  Under  cover  of 
anonymity,  I  can  tell  several  stories  of  em- 
ployers, and  describe  certain  of  the  qualities 
that  make  men  popular  or  unpopular  with  their 
employees. 

One  was  a  grocer  in  a  small  Western  city 
for  whom  I  kept  books.  His  salespeople  liked 
him  because  in  rush  hours  he  worked  behind 
the  counter  with  them,  and  on  the  occasions 
when  he  asked  overtime  work  he  was  alwavs  on 
hand  and  did  more  than  any  one  of  them.  But 
my  own  liking  for  him  was  based  on  two  in- 
cidents which  happened  soon  after  I  went  to 
work  for  him. 

I  was  told  that  every  morning  I  was  expected 
to  sweep  out  the  office  where  I  worked.  I  dis- 
liked this  small  piece  of  drudgery  because  it 
seemed  menial,  and  I  approached  the  "boss" 
on  the  second  day  and  said : 

"Mr.  G ,  am  I  supposed  to  sweep  out 

that  office  every  morning?" 

He  responded  with  a  simple  "yes." 

There  was  no  emphasis  on  the  word,  either  of 
command  or  irritation,  or  other  emotion,  but 
it  was  as  final  as  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Some  months  later  I  had  an  offer  of  a  position 


with  a 
money, 
said: 

"Mr. 
wish  to 


higher 


so  I 


salary.     I 

went  to   Mr. 


needed 
G 


tin'    extra 
and 


again 


leavr, 
offered  me  $60  a  month 


I  like  to  work  here  and  I  don't 
but  Blank    &  Co.    have    just 


"I'll  give  you  that,"  he  interrupted,  in  the 
same  dispassionate  tone  as  before. 

I  stayed. 

I  liked  two  qualities  of  the  man — his  instant 
decisiveness,  and  the  impression  he  always  pro- 
duced that  he  would  stand  by  his  decisions.  It 
made  us  who  worked  for  him  feel  that  we  al- 
ways knew  just  what  he  could  be  expected  to 
do  when  he  said  a  thing. 

Another  employer  had  a  quality  which  won 
me  in  spite  of  his  rather  acrid  disposition. 
Whenever  he  set  me  a  task  he  took  great  pains 
to  make  clear  just  what  he  wanted  done — 
and  how — and  when  he  wanted  it.  He  would 
patiently  answer  any  number  of  questions  that 
would  make  these  things  clear.  Then  I 
heard  no  more  of  the  task  until  it  was  due.  If 
it  were  done  properly,  he  merely  said,  "thank 
you."  If  it  were  wrong,  or  not  on  time,  I  got 
a  scorching  "call-down."  His  theory  was  a  fair 
one — that  when  he  had  given  a  man  every 
chance  to  learn  what  was  wanted  he  had  a 
right  to  expect  the  results.  But  I  appreciated 
especially  the  fact  that  between  the  time  the 
task  was  set  and  its  conclusion,  I  heard  nothing 
about  it  from  him.  Other  men  for  whom  I  had 
worked  had  nagged  me  almost  to  distraction. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  who  employs  many 
men  has  an  irritating  habit  of  "calling-down" 
his  employees  in  the  presence  of  their  fellows, 
in  a  thunderous  storm  of  profanity.  Yet  he 
redeems  himself  and  gains  the  respect  and 
loyalty  of  his  men  by  the  fact  that  he  as  readily 
makes  equally  vociferous  and  public  apologies 
to  any  man  whom  he  has  unjustly  rebuked, 
calling  himself  the  same  hard  names. 


A  MAN  VERSUS  A  COMPANY 

A    YOUNG    man  had   made  a  beginning  first  venture  in  business,  which  look  two  years' 

in  business  on  his  own  account.       His  work,  brought  him  a  profit  of  $15,000.     But 

strong    point  —  his    whole    capital,    in   fact-  it  brought  him  something  more  valuable  than 

was  his  good  salesmanship,  and   he  had  the  this — the  demonstration  of  his  ability   to  do 

ability  to   select    other   good   salesmen.     His  business     for     himself;    it    gave     him     self- 
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confidence,  and  made  proof  of  the  soundness  prise  that  is  essential  to  it.     The  only  thing 

of  his  plan.  essential  to  it  is  you. 

He  had  worked  so  far  with  a  very  small  "If  you  get  a  lot  of  stockholders  and  make 

capital  and  he  saw  an  easy  extension  of  the  money  for  them — all  right,   perhaps;  but,   if 

enterprise — if  he  had  any  money.     Sufficient  any  misfortune  befall  you,  you'll  have  no  end 

capital,  moreover,  would  enable  him  to  make  of  trouble.     You  will  be  morally  responsible 

many  economies  and  greatly  to  increase  the  for    their    investment.     I    have    known    men 

rate   of   his    profits.     All   of   this   was   sound  whose   lives   were   darkened   by  just   such   a 

reasoning.     Now    how    should    he    get    the  predicament   as   this, 

capital  that  he  needed?  "The  only  wise  thing  for  you  to    do  is  to 

He   wrote   out   a   carefully   made   plan — to  develop  your  business  alone.     Be  content  to 

organize  a  company  with  a  large  capitaliza-  go  slowly.     If  you  need  a  little  money,   I'll 

tion.     He   would   offer   stock   to   men   of   his  help  you  borrow  it.     Then  all  the  profits  will  be 

acquaintance  who  presumably  had  money  to  yours.    Expand  it  only  as  your  profits  warrant." 

invest  and  he  would  even  give  a  certain  amount  The    younger    man    took    his    advice.     He 

of   stock   as   a    bonus.     The   enterprise   gave  used  his  credit  (at  first  by  his  friend's  help)  to 

promise  of  paying  at  least  1 5  per  cent,  divi-  borrow  small  sums  at  a  bank.     His  credit  grew 

dends  on  their  investment.  with  the  growth  of  the  business  and  with  his 

He  took  the  plan  to  an  acquaintance  of  long  good    management.     And    his   business   grew 

business  experience  and  asked  him  to  subscribe  gradually  but  slowly. 

to  some  of  the  stock.     The  older  man  sent  for  "I  owe  my  whole  success,"  he  now  says,  "to 

him  the  next  day  and  said :  this  wise  advice.     I  have  never  been  entangled 

"My  young  friend,  you  are  about  to  make  in  the  dangers  and  deceptions  of  a  company, 
the  mistake  of  your  life.  You  have  an  excel-  nor  had  to  account  to  a  number  of  stock- 
lent  enterprise.  You  have  proved  its  sound-  holders,  some  of  whom  in  almost  every  ccm- 
ness  and  its  profit — under  your  own  manage-  pany  give  trouble  at  some  time  in  some  way." 
ment  and  by  your  own  good  work.  But  in  This  little  experience  was  read  to  a  business 
precisely  what  does  this  business  consist  ?  man  who  has  many  interests,  and  he  was  asked 
And  on  precisely  what  does  it  depend?  On  if  he  thought  it  worth  publishing. 
you — on  your  personal  work.  When  you  ask  "Yes;  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
me  to  subscribe  to  your  stock,  you  ask  me  to  men  making  this  mistake  every  day.  Every 
put  money  not  on  this  business  but  on  you.  I  day  companies  are  formed  that  ought  not  to 
should  be  willing  to  do  that  if  your  life  were  exist.  A  capable  man  who  has  a  good  chance 
insured  for  my  benefit.  But  you  can't  afford  to  build  a  business  on  his  own  skill  and  char- 
thus  to  mortgage  yourself — your  judgment,  acter  ought  not  to  mortgage  them.  The  ease 
your  experience,  and  your  working  power,  with  which  corporations  are  formed  has  be- 
You  are  trying  to  do  a  very  foolish  thing.  trayed  many  a  man  to  his  hurt — and  thou- 

"It  isn't  the  money  that  goes  into  this  enter-  sands  and  thousands  of  investors,  too." 
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HOW  ONE  MAN  SECURED  A  LAW   IN  THIRTY-  expenses.     At    the    head    of    the     Audubon 

TWO  STATES  Society,   a   purely   voluntary  organization  for 

preserving  bird-life,  he  has  induced  the  various 

THE  persistent    work  of  one  man,  Mr.  legislatures  to  pass  its  model    bird-protection 

William  Dutcher,  is  mainly  responsi-  law,  simply  out  of  love  for  birds  and  from  ap- 

ble  for  the  passage  of  identical  laws  preciation  of  their  value.     This  law  provides 

in  thirty-two  states  of  the  Union.     He  is  not  in   general   for   the   protection   of   all    except 

supported  by  any  political  party  nor  backed  game  birds,  and  allows  only  a  short  hunting 

by  any  great  industry,  nor  has  he  received  a  season.     Besides  the  indifference  of  most  legis- 

penny  in  payment  for  his  time,    labor,  and  lators,  Mr.  Dutcher  has  had  the  active  oppo- 
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sition  of  many  to  overcome.  For  example 
he  appeared  before  the  proper  committee  in 
the  Georgia  legislature  to  urge  that  the  Society's 
game  laws  be  passed.  One  senator  settled 
himself  in  his  chair  and,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  held  all  the  trumps,  asked  Mr.  Dutcher: 

"Well,  what  makes  you  do  all  this?" 

Mr.  Dutcher  explained  that  he  was  inter- 
ested in  bird  protection  and  was  an  officer  of  a 
society  devoted  to  that  object. 

"Well,  I  guess  you  do  it  to  keep  busy  and  to 
interfere,"  replied  the  senator,  "and  I'm 
against  your  bill."  He  resented  outside  inter- 
ference with  Georgia's  affairs  and  his  opposi- 
tion killed  the  bill  that  session. 

"That's  where  I  made  a  bad  mistake,"  said 
Mr.  Dutcher.  "If  I  had  asked  him  to  intro- 
duce the  bill  everything  would  have  gone 
beautifully." 

But  Georgia  passed  the  act  later.  The  fact 
that  thirty-two  states  have  passed  the  Audubon 
Society's  model  law  not  only  shows  a  great 
quantity  of  work  but  infinite  tact  and  judg- 
ment, as  well. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Society,  President 
Roosevelt  has  set  aside  as  preserves  and  breed- 
ing grounds  for  birds  two  groups  of  islands  in 
the  Great  Lakes,  Passage  Key  off  Florida,  and 
the  Breton  Isles  on  the  Louisiana  coast. 

But  it  is  quite  as  hard  to  have  the  laws 
enforced  as  it  is  to  have  them  enacted.  Virginia 
passed  the  model  law  in  1903  and  it  immedi- 
ately became  a  dead-letter,  because  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  its  enforcement.  Last 
year  Mr.  Dutcher  went  to  Richmond  to  induce 
the  legislature  to  remedy  this  defect.  His  plan 
was  to  tax  every  gun  in  the  State  $1  a  year  and 
hire  game  wardens  with  the  proceeds.  The 
bill  came  up  in  a  committee.  The  chairman, 
a  six-foot-and-a-half  member  from  the  moun- 
tains, was  on  his  feet  in  a  second. 

"A  tax  on  guns!"  he  said,  almost  incredu- 
lously. "Well,  if  I  let  such  a  bill  as  that  be 
reported  in  the  House,  this  will  be  the  last  time 
I'll  ever  be  elected." 

The  bill  was  killed  and  the  only  game  war- 
dens in  Virginia  are  those  employed  on  the 
eastern  coast  by  the  Audubon  Society  itself. 

In  North  Carolina,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Society  holds  a  unique  position.  By  law  it  has 
been  given  the  powers  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. Last  year  it  secured  more  than  fifty 
convictions.  The  warden  at  Greensboro  has 
achieved  fame  all  over  the  State  by  the  use  of 
a  dog  in  spotting  illegal  shipments.     A  crate 


of  birds,  no  matter  how  disguised,  can  never 
get  by  without  being  "pointed."  Along  the 
eastern  coast  the  warden  has  been  so  active 
that  the  time-honored  custom  of  unlimited  and 
unreasonable  killing  is  being  stopped.  This 
has  so  incensed  the  killers  that  one  of  the  nomi- 
nees for  the  legislature  from  that  section  has 
an  anti-Audubon  plank  in  his  platform. 

All  such  attacks  on  bird  legislation  are 
carefully  reported  to  Mr.  Dutcher,  for  the 
Society  has  an  agent  at  every  state  legislature. 

In  New  York,  for  example,  the  baymen  and 
hotel-keepers  made  a  determined  effort  to  have 
the  law  prohibiting  spring  shooting  of  ducks 
and  geese  repealed.  But  Mr.  Dutcher  was 
more  than  a  match  for  them.  He  explained 
to  the  up-state  sportsmen  that  if  they  wanted 
any  ducks  at  all  in  season  they  had  better 
see  to  it  that  the  Long  Islanders  did  not  kill 
them  all  out  of  season.  The  'law  was  not 
repealed. 

But  the  Society  does  not,  by  any  means, 
confine  itself  to  the  enactment  and  enforcement 
of  laws.  It  also  carries  on  a  great  educational 
campaign.  In  New  York  it  distributed  last 
year  170,000  pieces  of  printed  matter.  A 
small  part  of  this  strikes  at  feminine  headwear, 
as  witness  a  leaflet  containing  the  following 
epigram  from  the  late  Charles  Dudley  Warner: 
"A  dead  bird  does  not  help  the  appearance  of 
an  ugly  woman,  and  a  pretty  woman  needs  no 
such  adornment." 

Most  of  the  educational  leaflets,  however, 
point  out  to  farmers  the  inestimable  value  of 
birds  in  protecting  the  crops  from  insects.  It  is 
usually  a  hard  lesson  to  teach,  but  here  and 
there  it  takes  hold  with  great  force.  In  Texas, 
the  cotton-boll  weevil  had  threatened  county 
after  county  with  poverty.  Among  other 
remedies,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  pointed  out  the  usefulness  of  cer- 
tain birds  as  enemies  of  the  weevil.  From 
this  vantage  point  the  Audubon  Society  made 
a  vigorous  campaign.  Now  the  farmers'  insti- 
tutes, truck-growers'  associations,  and  similar 
organizations  have  taken  up  the  subject  of 
bird  protection.  The  people  in  general  are 
learning  that  birds  are  the  greatest  destroyers 
of  insects  in  the  United  States;  and  insects 
damage  American  crops  to  the  extent  of  about 
$50,000,000  every  year. 

The  Audubon  Society  lias  recently  received; 
by  the  will  of  Mr.  Albert  Willcox.  $100,000. 
Such  is  the  result  of  a  man's  earnest  and  un- 
selfish work. 
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